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168.  The  Qreai  Charter  closes  one  epoch  and  begins  another,  importance 

,  ^.  .      1        .      «  ..         .1         %        t  of  tho  Great 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  united  act  of  a  nation  that  has  been  charter  as 
learning  union ;  the  enunciation  of  rights  and  liberties,  the  stituttonai 
needs  and  uses  of  which  have  been  taught  by  long  years  of 
training  and  by  a  short  but  bitter  struggle  :  )$n  the  other  hand 
it  IB  the  watchword  of  a  new  political  party,  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  contest.  For  eighty  years  from  the  '  parliament  of 
Bunnymede,'  the  history  of  England  is  the  narrative  of  a  struggle 
of  the  nation  with  the  king,  for  the  real  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  enunciated  in  the  Charter,  or  for  the 
safeguards  which  experience  showed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  rights.  The  struggle  is  continuous;  the 
fortunes  of  parties  alternate ;  the  immediate  object  of  contention 
varies  from  time  to  time ;  the  wave  of  progress  now  advances 
&r  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  finally  arrested,  now 
retires  far  below  the  point  at  which  a  new  flow  seems  to  be 
possible.  And  yet  at  each  distinct  epoch  something  is  seen  to 
be  gained,  something  consolidated,  something  defined,  something 
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PemttBwoe  reoTganised  on  a  better  principle.     Of  the  many  oontriyanees 
AmdameBtai  adopted  on  either  side,  some  are  cast  away  as  soon  as  they  have 
natknuti  life,  been  tried,  notwithstanding  their  effectiveness ;  Eome  have  become 
with  th«        part  of  the  permanent  mechanism  of  the  constitntion,  notwith- 
atatomen.     standing  their  uselessness.     The  prolific  luxuriance  of  the  age 
furnishes  in  politics,  just  as  in  architecture  and  in  science, 
inventions  which  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  and  the  involu- 
tion of  its  many  interests  will  not  allow  it  to  test.     Hence  the 
political  ideas  of  the  time  produce  on  the  fabric  of  society  less 
effect  than  might  reasonably  be  looked  for,  and  the  strong  and 
ancient  groundwork  on  which  the  edifice  has  already  been  begun 
outlasts  the  many  graceful  but  temporary  superstructures  which 
are  now  and  again  raised  upon  it.   There  are  great  men  abroad, 
and  great  schemes ;  but  the  determination  of  the  gi*eat  struggles 
often  turns  on  points  of  momentary  interest.   The  life  which  the 
heroes  of  the  age  breathe  into  the  constitutional  body  tends  to 
invigorate  the  whole :  their  spirit  remains  whilst  their  designs 
perish.     Slowly  and  steadily  the  old  machinery  gains  strengtli 
and  works  out  its  own  completeness.     It  shakes  off  the  pre- 
mature accretions  which  would  anticipate  the  forms  towards 
which  it  is  ultimately  tending.     Hence  the  political  and  the 
mechanical  sides  of  the  story  must  be  looked  at  separately ;  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  apart  from  the  expansion  of 
the  machinery ;  for  the  spirit  works  in  forms  wliich  it  has  soon 
to  discard,  the  machinery  grows  in  its  own  proper  form  in  spite 
of  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  the  men  by  whose  force  it  subsists. 
Their  genius  lives,  but  with  a  life  which  runs  in  other  channels 
than  those  which  it  might  itself  have  chosen. 
The  Ouurtet       The  eighty  years'  struggle  sprang  directly  out  of  the  circum- 
betwem  two   stances  under  which  the  Charter  was  drawn  up.    The  Charter 
JSSi^r  '  was  a  treaty  between  two  powers  neither  of  which  trusted  or 
Swum-         even  pretended  to  trust  the  other.   The  king,  on  his  side,  was  by 
ttancef.        ^.^  personal  fault  encumbered  with  difficulties  and  entangled  in 
combinations  which  were  no  necessary  part  of  his  constitutional 
position ;  while  the  national  party  comprised  elements  which 
needed  the  pressure  of  such  a  king  to  bring  them  together,  and 
which,  when  released  from  that  particular  pressure,  had  little 
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sympathy  or  desire  of  anion.     The  remoyal  of  John  might  a  cbuge 
brine:  back  to  the  side  of  the  crown  all  whom  personal  hatred  stances  would 
had  arrayed  against  him;  the  sospension  or  silencing  of  Langton  relation  or 
might  in  an  instant  reverse  the  judgments  that  had  been  drawn      p^^^ 
from  his  arguments ;  and,  if  the  mere  rivalries  of  the  leaders 
who  had  won  the  victory  carried  within  them  the  seeds  of  future 
contests,  the  difference  of  the  principles  which  had  actuated 
them  in  the  compromise  were  the  beginnings  of  still  deeper 
party  distinctions.     Some  had  struggled  for  national  freedom,  The  anion  of 

j»  «  •    ti  »  1  •         the  national 

some  for  class  privilege,  some  for  personal  revenge,  against  party  was 
a  king  whose  tyranny  had  infringed  the  rights  of  nation,  class,  result  of 
and  individual.    When  that  king  was  gone,  nation,  class  and  ^^p*™" 
individual,  the  country,  the  estate,  and  the  personal  interest, 
would  stand  marshalled  against  each  other,  all  stronger  for  the 
common  victory,  each  more  exacting  because  of  the  share  which 
it  had  in  the  winning  of  it.   The  victory  won  by  such  a  coalition 
was  in  itself  a  premature  triumph,  an  enunciation  of  principles 
which  could  not  attain  their  full  working  until  for  coalition  was 
substituted  organic  union ;  until  the  parties  had  renounced  or 
forgotten  the  often  Qouflicting  motives  which  they  now  only  sup-' 
pressed  in  the  presence  of  a  common  antagonist. 

The  granting  of  the  Charter  at  once  disarmed  a  considerable  The  national 
portion  of  the  barons,  and  drew  othei*s  to  the  king's  side.     The  brakenup by 
claases  which  directed  the  compulsory  execution  of  the  compact  sionof tN^ 
opened  the  way  for  jealousies  amongst  those  who  had  won  ^**^'' 
them ;  and  the  pope's  interference  neutralised  the  force  which 
had  brought  them  together  and  might  have  kept  them  in  concert. 
The  king  in  renewed  strength  might  now  crush  in  detail  the 
various  components  of  the  force  that  had  threatened  to  over^ 
whelm  him.  The  risk  of  such  a  result  drew  them  again  together,  but  was 
but  not  now  under  the  guidance  of  constitutional  leaders :  ^John^ 
they  sought  a  violent  release  from  the  difficulty  by  renouncing  ^Lny. 
the  house  of  Anjou  and  by  bringing  in  a  new  Conqueror. 
John's  power  owed  its  continued  existence  to  the  support  of 
the  papacy,  the  introduction  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  his  personal  servants.    His  death  saved  the  king* 
dom  for  his  descendants.    It  removed  the  great  stumbling-block 
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and  reversed  the  papal  policy  as  regarded  the  Charter.  The 
sagacions  and  honest  policy  of  the  earl  of  Pemhroke  drew  to  him 
all  saye  those  who  were  hopelessly  committed  to  the  invader. 
He  placed  the  country  under  a  government  which  included  all 
elements,  and  which,  whilst  it  could  not  suppress  all  jealousies, 
found  room  for  all  energies.  Next,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
a  minister  who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Henry  II, 
England  was  reclaimed  for  the  English:  the  papal  influence  was 
eliminated  or  restricted;  the  foreign  adventurers,  who  had  traded 
on  the  fact  that  they  were  the  king's  friends,  were  humbled  and 
banished ;  and  the  renewed  growth  of  feudal  ideas  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  recent  anarchy  was  steadily  and  sternly 
repressed.  With  the  maturity  of  Henry  a  new  phase  of  the 
struggle  begins.  The  forces  that  Hubert  had  kept  down,  the 
Poictevin  fiivourites,  the  feudal  aspirants,  the  papal  negotiators, 
the  unconstitutional  advisers,  rise  when  he  falls,  and,  alternately 
or  in  concert,  urge  the  weak  unsteady  king  forward  in  a  course 
which  has  no  consistent  direction  save  that  of  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  For  a  long  time  the  political  parties  are 
without  great  leaders.  Henry  acts  as  his  own  minister :  until 
he  has  summed  up  the  series  of  his  follies  and  falsehoods,  he 
disarms  opposition  by  alternate  concession  and  compulsion. 
When  at  length  he  has  accumulated  an  irresistible  weight  of 
national  indignation,  he  finds  that  he  has  also  raised  up  within 
his  own  house  a  leader  not  unequal  to  the  national  demand. 
A  seven  years'  struggle  follows,  in  which  the  royal  power  is 
pi*actically  superseded  by  an  aristocratic  oligarchy  resting  on 
popular  cfympathies.  At  the  end  of  that  struggle  the  king 
triumphs ;  the  aristocratic  oligarchy  vanishes,  but  the  popular 
desire  on  which  it  rested  has  been  satisfied :  the  constitutional 
reforms  which  were  the  pretext  of  aggression  are  secured,  and 
more  is  gained  from  the  perishing  of  the  new  polity  than  could 
liave  been  gained  from  its  permanence.  The  old  life  has  drawn 
in  a  new  inspiration  for  its  own  growth.  The  liberties  of  the 
nation  are  not  yet  vindicated,  but  the  domination  of  the  aliens 
is  at  an  end  for  ever. 

With  a  new  reign  the  old  antipathies  vanish,  and  the  nation 
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riaes  to  its  fall  growth,  in  accord,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Edwmrd  x 
genius  of  its  roler.    Edward  earns  its  confidence  by  his  activity  nation  for  m 
in  legiEflating  and  organising :  and  his  peculiar  policy,  like  that  tton  oToob. 
of  Henry  II,  creates  and  trains  the  force  which  is  to  serve  as  its  right, 
corrective.     The  great  crisis,  when  it  comes,  turns  on  the  main 
constitutional  principles,  not  now  encumbered  with  matters  of 
personal  or  selfish  interest.   The  struggle  is  decided  permanently 
for  a  nation  sufiiciently  well  grown  to  realise  its  own  part  in  it, 
and  sufficiently  compacted,  under  its  new  training,  to  feel  its  own 
strength.  The  'Confirmatio  Cartarum'  did  not  need  the  executory 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  John.  It  rested  not  only  on  the  word 
of  a  king  who  might  be  trusted  to  keep  his  oath,  but  on  the  full 
resolve  of  a  nation  awake  to  its  own  determination.     The  king  Edwaidv 
has  taught  in  the  plainest  terms  the  principle  by  which  the  nation  principle, 
binds  him:  '  that  which  touches  all  shall  be  allowed  of  all' — the 
law  that  binds  all,  the  tax  that  is  paid  by  all,  the  policy  that  affects 
the  interest  of  all,  shall  be  authorised  by  the  consent  of  all.  From 
the  date  of  that  great  pacification  party  politics  take  new  forms. 

In  the  history  of  these  eighty  years  the  growth  of  the  Diviaton  of 
constitutional  mechanism  is  distinct  from  the  growth  of  poli- 
tical ideas,  and  must  be  examined  apart  from  it.     Certain  very 
marked  results  may  be  noted.   The  completion  and  definition  of  Coniuta- 
the  system  of  the  Three  Estates :  the  completion  of  the  repre-  to  be  stated  ' 
sentative  system  as  based  on  local  institutions  and  divisions,  xv. 
and  as  made  possible  by  Edward's  policy  of  placing  the  whole 
administration  in  direct  relation  with  the  crown :   the  clear 
definition  of  functions,  powers,  and  spheres  of  action,  in  church 
and  state,  in  court  and  council,  in  parliament  and  convocation, 
in  legislature   and  judicature; — these   are   the   work   of    the 
century.     Their  progress  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  only  at 
particular  moments  crossing  the  orbits  of  the  political  forces, 
although  vivified  and  stimulated  by  the  electric  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere.     So  much  of  this  progress  towai*ds  com-  Historical 
pletion  and  definition  as  belongs  to  our  subject  must  be  treated  the  fouowhiff 
in  separate  detail.     We  have  now  to  trace  somewhat  more  fully  ^       '* 
the  process  and  variations,  and  to  determine  the  personal  agencies, 
in  the  political  struggle  of  which  we  have  here  drawn  the  outline. 
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MeMUfei  169.  The  Great  Charier  was  granted  on  the  i5tfa  of  Jane, 

for  CMTying 

outtho  1 215.  The  rest  of  the  month  was  devoted  to  the  measures 
JuM,  12x5.*  hy  which  the  pacification  was  to  be  completed.  On  the  i8th 
the  king  directed  his  partieans  to  abstain  from  hostilities  ' ;  on 
the  19th  the  wnts  were  issued  for  the  inquest  into  the  evil 
customs' ;  on  the  23rd  Hugh  de  Boves  was  ordered  to  dismiss 
the  mercenaries  assembled  at  Dover';  on  the  27th  directions 
were  given  for  a  general  enforcement  of  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  twenty-five  executors  of  the  Charter  ^ ;  writ  after  writ  went 
forth  for  the  restoration  of  hostages  and  castles,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  prisoners'.  The  i6th  of  August  was  fixed  as  the 
day  for  general  restitution  and  complete  reconciliation*;  in 
the  meantime  the  city  of  London  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
twenty-five,  and  the  Tower  was  intrusted  to  the  archbishop 
Both  pMtiet  as  umpire  ^  of  conflicting  claims.  Under  this  superficial  appear- 
continue  tiM  auce  of  peaco  both  parties  were  arming.  The  surrender  of 
castles  and  prisoners  was  little  more  than  an  exchange  of 
military  positions  :  the  earl  of  Winchester  recovered  Mountsorel, 
the  earl  of  Essex  Colchester,  and  William  of  Aumfile  Kocking- 
ham  ^  Whilst  they  transferred  their  garrisons  from  the  king's 
castles  to  their  own,  he  was  fortifying  and  victualling  his  strong- 
holds", borrowing  money  on  all  sides,  placing  the  county 
administration  in  the  hands  of  his  servants  as  'vicecomites 
pacis'^^  in  order  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  twenty-five, 

'  Foedera,  i.  1 33  ;  Bot.  Pat.  i.  1 45.  I  must  content  myaelf  with  a  general 
reference  to  the  works  of  Brady,  Carte,  Prynne,  and  Hame,  as  w^l  as  to 
the  more  recent  labours  of  Mr.  Pearson,  and  to  the  invaluable  history  of 
Dr.  Pauli. 

'  Feeders,  i.  134 ;  Kot.  Pat.  i.  145,  180 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  306. 

'  Foedera,  i.  134;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  144. 

*  Foedera,  i.  134.  *  See  Rot.  Claus.  L  pp.  a  16  sq. 

*  *  Ad  jara  restituenda ; '  R.  Coggushall,  ed.  Stevenson,  p.  172  ;  Foedera, 

i-  133- 

'  '  Tanquam  mediater  ac  sequester,'  R.  Coggeshall,  p.  173;'  tanqaam  in 
sequestro,'  W.  Cov.  ii.  221. 

»  W.  Cov.  ii.  321 ;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  I43,  144.  •  M.  Paris,  ii.  612. 

^^  W.  Cov.  ii.  222.  The  appointments  made  in  June  will  be  found  in  the 
Patent  Rolls,  i.  144,  145.  None  of  these  'viceoomites  pacts*  were  the 
regular  sheriffii ;  and,  as  the  barons  soon  after  divided  the  counties  unong 
themselves,  there  must  have  been  three  rival  and  conflicting  authorities  in 
each.  But  the  king  made  further  changes  in  July  (Rot.  Pat.  i.  150)  ;  and 
irithin  a  few  months  some  of  those  nominated  in  June  are  found  in  arms 
against  him. 
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mastering  new  forces  at  sea,  and  writing  to  Innocent  and  Philip  John  appeab 
to  ask  for  aid  against  the  bold  men  who,  in  extorting  the  terms 
of  the  charter,  had  degraded  royalty  and  set  at  nought  the 
claims  of  the  pope  ^  The  more  extreme  men  on  the  baronial 
side,  who  had  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  trust  John, 
had  retired  to  their  estates,  where  they  complained  that  the 
peace  had  been  made  without  their  partici|>ation '.  The  north  Mutnii 
was  already  full  of  the  rumours  of  war ' ;  and  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  July  Robert  Fitz- Walter  was  afraid  to  let  the 
barons  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  London^.  On  the  15th  John 
avoided  an  intended  meeting  with  the  barons  at  Oxford  ^ 

The  1 6th  of  August  came:   the  bishops  met  at  Oxford,  the  Meeting  of 
barons  at  Brackley ;   the  king  failed  to  appear.     He  had,  he  at  ozfo^T 
said,   performed  his  part  of  the    covenant,   the  barons  had  ^'^"*'  "'5. 
neglected  theirs ;  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  trust  himself  within 
reach  of  their  armed  host.     A  papal  letter  was  laid  before  the  Letter  of 

,,  ,  exoonmunl- 

prelates,  in  which  the  archbishop  was  charged  to  excommunicate  cation  pro- 
the  king's  enemies  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  Pandulf, 
with  the  bifihop  of  Winchester  and  the  abbot  of  Beading,  was 
empowered  to  compel  obedience  ^    After  three  days'  discussion, 
the  bishops  determined  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  king,  and 
ti'y  to  induce  him  to  meet  the  barons.     But  their  mediation  and 
failed,  and  on  the  26th  of  August,  at  Staines,  they  published  the  Aug.  96,  kt 
Eentence  in  the  presence  of  the  baronial  army,  each  party  inter-       ^ 
preting  it  in  their  own  way,  and  the  majority  regarding  John 
as  his  own  woi-st  enemy,  the  great  disturber  of  the  peace,  on 
whom  sooner  or  later  the  curse  would  fall  '^. 

^  M.  Paris,  ii.  61 3i  61 5.  John's  letters  to  the  pope  are  in  the  Rot.  Pat.  i.  182. 

'  W.  Gov.  ii.  22a.  The  barons  generally  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  John,  who  obtained  a  declaration  from 
the  bishops  that  they  had  refused  :  but  the  date  of  the  ii^otiation  is  not 
given;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  i8r ;  Foed.  i.  134. 

»  See  Rot.  Pat.  i.  150. 

*  Foed.  i.  134.  He  luhd  to  change  the  place  fixed  for  a  tournament  on 
the  4th  of  July  from  Stamford  to  a  spot  between  Staines  and  Houndow. 

*  Rot.  Pat.  i.  149. 

*  W.  Coy.  iu  223.  The  names  of  the  executors  of  this  first  sentence 
enable  us  to  identify  the  papal  letter  produced  on  Aug.  16  with  that  given 
by  Matthew  Paris  (ii.  627)  without  date  ; '  Miramur.*  The  bull  by  which 
the  Charter  was  quashed  was  not  issued  until  August  25  ;  Foed.  i.  136. 

^  W.  Gov.  ii.  223,  224;  R.  Coggesh.  p.  173. 
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ifutiui  This  act  broke  up  the  temporary  peace.     John  now  made  no 

secret  that  he  was  collecting  forces  ^ ;  the  twenty-fiye  allotted 
amongst  themselves '  the  counties  that  were  to  be  secured,  and 
summoned  a  council  to  take  into  consideration  the  election  of 
a  new  king:  Pandulf  and  his  colleagues  proceeded  to  a  personal 
excommunication  of  the  more  eminent  leaders,  who  in  reply 
appealed  to  the  general  council  summoned  to  the  Lateran  for 

^^^^*Ro  ^^^  following  November '.  Langton,  seeing  himself  powerless, 
determined  to  go  to  Borne.  John  was  at  first  inclined  to 
forbid  his  departui'e,  not  wishing  perhaps  to  lose  so  important 
a  hostage  or  to  risk  a  second  interdict:  but  from  all  fear  of 
the  latter  danger  he  was  delivered  by  Pandulf  who  took  upon 
himself  to  suspend  the  archbishop  at  the  moment  of  his  em- 
barkation*. The  king  laid  hold  on  the  archiepiscopal  estates 
on  the  plea  of  insuring  their  indemnity,  but  failed  in  securing 
the  castle  of  Rochester,  which  was  occupied  by  William  of  Albini 
and  Eeginald  of  Comhill  for  the  baronial  party'. 

War  begins,  Tlie  departure  of  Langton  and  the  end  of  harvest  g^ve  the 
signal  for  war.  This  was  early  in  September'.  Two  parties  were 
immediately  formed :  many  of  the  great  nobles,  protesting  their 
belief  in  the  good  intentions  of  John,  had  refused,  notwith- 
standing their  oath,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  twenty-five. 

^  On  (he  28th  of  August  he  had  oome  to  Sandwich  to  meet  the  mer- 
cenaries,  Bot.  Pat.  i.  155  ;  but  as  early  as  the  lath  he  had  summoned  the 
count  of  Brittany,  ibid.  15a. 

'  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe  took  Essex;  Bobert fits- Walter,  Northampton; 
Roger  de  Cresci,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  Saer  de  Quiney,  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon ;  William  of  Albini,  Lincoln ;  John  de  Lacy,  York  and  Not- 
tingham ;  Robert  de  Ros,  Northumberland ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  224.  On  tlie  17th 
of  September  Robert  Fitz- Walter's  lands  in  Cornwall  were  granted  by  the 
king  to  liis  son  Henry ;  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  228  :  and  early  in  October  the  kixijg 
bestowed  the  estates  of  Geof&ey  de  Mandeville  and  Saer  de  Quiney  on  his 
servants;  ibid.  230.  On  the-  3i8t  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Derby  and 
others  had  the  grant  of  the  lands  held  of  them  by  the  king^s  enemies; 
ibid.  233. 

'  W.  Gov.  ii.  224.  London  was  put  under  interdict,  but  the  sentence 
was  not  observed. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  225  ;  M.  Paris,  ii.  630 ;  R.  Gogge«h.p.  174.  The  sentence 
of  suspension  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  Nov.  4,  12 15;  Foed.  i.  139; 
M.  Paris,  ii.  634 :  and  the  confirmation  reached  the  king  on  the  Sunday 
before  Christmas,  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  269. 

*  R.  Coggesh.  pp.  173,  176 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  226. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  2i2. 
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Of  the  great  earls,  those  of  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  Chester,  Diviiioii  ^r 
Warenne,  Ferrers,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  were  for  the  king : 
on  the  side  of  the  barons  were  those  of  Gloucester,  Winchester, 
Hertford,  Hereford,  Oxford,  Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon.  One 
bishop,  Giles  de  Braiose,  took  part  with  the  barons,  and  one  of 
the  twenty-five,  William  of  Aumale,  placed  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  king  ^.  The  younger  William  Marshall  opposed  his  father. 
The  Northern  lords  were  faithful  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  the 
clergy,  although  they  sympathised  with  the  barons,  were  para- 
lysed by  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority  arrayed  on  behalf 
of  John,  and,  having  lost  their  leader,  could  show  their  sympathy 
only  by  contemning  the  papal  threats.  The  leading  spirits  of 
the  opposition  were  Robert  Fitz- Walter  and  Eustace  de  Yescy, 
who,  relieved  from  the  wiser  influence  of  Langton,  despairing  of 
safety  under  John,  and  already  perhaps  committed  to  France, 
were  eager,  as  they  had  been  in  1213,  to  advocate  extreme 
counsels ;  and  their  arguments  prevailed. 

At  first  the  barons  mistrusted  their  own  strength.  The  The  baronial 
abstention  of  the  bishops,  the  strong  measures  of  the  pope,  who  fora^aid. 
on  the  24th  of  August  annulled  the  charter ',  forbade  John  to 
keep  his  oath,  and  summoned  the  barons  to  account  for  their 
audacious  designs ;  the  return  of  the  most  powerful  earls  to  the 
king's  side,  and  John's  own  unexpected  readiness  and  energy, 
seem  to  have  thoroughly  disheartened  them*  Foreign  aid  must 
be  obtained,  and  it  could  be  obtained  only  on  one  condition — 
they  must  renounce  their  allegiance  to  John,  and  choose  a  new 
king.  Baer  de  Quincy  was  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  Lewis,  the 
son  of  Philip  of  France^.  The  act,  although  technically  justified 
by  John's  conduct  and  by  ancient  precedent,  was  a  degrading 
one,  and  morally  has  no  excuse  but  the  plea  of  necessity.  Like 
the  Normans  in  1204,  the  barons  saw  no  choice  but  between 

'  See  W.  Gov.  ii.  235.  The  bishop  made  his  peace  in  October,  Rot.  Pat. 
i.  157  ;  and  died  a  month  after. 

"  Koed.  i.  135, 136 ;  M.  Paris  ii.  616,  619. 

•  W.  Gov.  ii.  225,  226 ;  E.  Coggesh.  p.  176  ;  M.  Paris,  ii.  647,  648.  The 
abjuration  of  John  most  have  been  a  formal  act  and  notified  to  the  king, 
who  excepts  firom  his  promises  of  pardon  *  illis  qiu  nos  abjuraveront ;'  Rot. 
Clans,  i.  2  70.  The  election  of  Lewb  was  maile  unanimously  by  the  baronage, 
but  no  dates  are  given ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  283 ;  Foed.  i.  140. 
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Tbtietnoi    John  and  Philip,  their  own  extinction  and  a  foreifini  ruler* 

without  .     .  . 

jiuUficatioQ :  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical prohlem  would  take  in  their  minds  the  formidable  shape 
which  it  would  have  taken  two  centuries  later,  when  the  idea 
of  lojalty  was  full  grown,  and  when  the  legislation  respecting 
treason  had  impressed  the  iniquity  of  rebellion  in  burning  marks 
in  the  cir-      on  men's  consciences.     John  was  a  tyrant,  and  no  one  doubted 
that  the  due  reward  of  tyranny  was  death  ^ :  death  should  not 
indeed  be  inflicted  by  his  liege  servants,  but  his  own  oath  taken 
to  the  Charter  had  put  them  in  the  position  of  belligerents  rather 
than  liegemen ;  nor  did  they  seek  his  death,  but  his  banishment, 
in  tb«  theory  They  uscd  the  power  which  the  theory  of  election  gave  them,  of 
and  homage,  setting  aside  One  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy;  the  theory 
also  of  feudal  relation  compelled  them  to  maintain  his  right 
and  at  a        Only  80  long  as  he  maintained  theirs'.      Some  few  of  them 
^asore        perhaps  regarded  the  election  of  Lewis  as  a  mere  stratagem, 
by  which,  without  declaration  of  war,  Philip  might  be  induced 
to  withdraw  from  John's  side  the  French  mercenaries  whom  he 
had  been  allowed  to  enlist.     The  French  soldiers  could  not  fight 
against  a  French  king,  John  would  be  left  alone  and  would  bo 
again  at  their  mercy. 
Langton'a  The  offcr  to  Lewis  must  have  been  made  some  time  after 

queaaonaUe.  Langton's  departure,  and  it  may  never  be  clearly  known  how  far 
he  was  cognisant  of  it.  He  was  not  likely  to  give  it  his  open 
approval;  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that,  whilst  patiently  acquiescing 
in  the  papal  suspension,  he  secretly  supported  the  proposal.  The 
appointment  of  his  brother  Simon  as  chancellor  to  the  invader 
was  lather  a  bribe  to  attract  or  a  contnvance  to  implicate 
the  archbishop,  than  an  evidence  of  his  complicity.  He  may 
be  credited  with  neutrality;  for  otherwise  some  proof  would 
have  been  forthcoming  when  the  one  party  was  as  eager  to  claim 
him  for  an  ally,  as  the  other  was  to  iiicriroiuate  him  as  a  traitor. 
The  military  details  of  the  struggle  are  simple.     On  the  nth 

'  Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  viii.  c.  20:  '  Non  quod  tyrannoB  de  medio  ioUendos 
non  esse  credam,  sed  sine  rcligionis  honestatisque  dispendio.' 

'  '  Est  itaque  ianta  et  talis  connexio  per  homaginm  inter  dominum  et 
tencntem  suum,  quod  tantum  del)et  dominns  tenenti  quantum  tenens 
domino,  praetcr  solam  reverentiam ;  *  Bracton,  lib.  iL  c.  35. 
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of  Ocfcofaer  the  ]cias^a  £boqb  iKflieced  tiie  castle  of  Rochester  \  After  iaking 
and  at  the  same  time  measiires  were  taken  for  the  rehef  of 
Northampton  and  Oxford,  which  were  threatened  by  the  barons. 
Their  attempt  to  save  Ilochester  failed,  and  it  was  taken  on  the 
30th  of  November*.  John,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his 
veterans,  exercised  only  petty  cruelties  on  the  defenders.     He  John  reduces 

■  •  ^    t.       ¥  ^  ^  ^lj^  North, 

then  marched  northwards  as  far  as  Berwick',  reducing  the  castles 
of  his  enemies,  and  ravaging  their  estates,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  frontier  against  the  Scots,  who 
had  besieged  Norham  and  overrun  Northumberland.     Having  and  return, 
brought  the  Northern  counties  to  his  feet,  and  received  proposals  ^^^Sstokes 
for  submission  from  some  of  his  most  pertinacious  foes,  he  MMch,  mi6. 
returned  to  the  South,  where  he  had  left  half  his  army  under 
Savuric  de  Mauleon  and  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  and  joined  the  force 
which  was  besieging  Colchester.      Colchester  suirendered   ii 
March,  I2i6^     This  was  the  highest  point  that  John's  for- 
tunes  ever  reached.    The  papal  excommunication,  issued  on  the  Deamir  of 
1 6th  of  December"  and  directed  against  the  several  rebels  by 
name,  had  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity.     The  earl  of 
Hertford  and  even  Bx)bert  de  Bos  and  Eustace  de  Yescy  were 
petitioning  for  safe  conduct  in  order  to  negotiate ;  on  the  ist  of 
January  ^  the  Constable  of  Chester  and  Boger  of  Mont  Begon 

*  See  W.  Gov.  iL  226.  William  of  Albini  bad  got  into  the  oastle  three 
days  befoire.  John  arrived  in  person  on  the  13th.  See  M.  Paris,  it.  621- 
625 ;  R.  Coggesh.  p.  175 ;  and  the  Itinerary  of  John. 

^  M.  Paris,  ii.  625. 

'  Every  step  of  his  progress  may  be  traced  by  help  of  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy^s 
Itinerary.  He  left  Kochester  Deo.  6,  and  moved  north  from  Windsor  on 
the  i6ib.  On  the  14th  of  January  he  reached  Berwick,  and  there  stayed 
until  the  22nd.  Moyinff  down  slowly  he  was  at  York  on  Feb.  15,  at 
Lincoln  on  the  23rd,  and  he  reached  Colchester  on  the  14th  of  March. 

*  R.  Coggesh.  p.  179. 

'  Foed.  i.  139 ;  M.  Paris,  ii.  642,  644.  There  are  two  lists  of  persons  to 
be  excommunicated.  The  first  contains  thirty-one  names,  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-five  executors,  five  sons  or  heirs  of  barons,  and  in  addition, 
Peter  de  Brus,  Boger  de  Cressi,  Fulk  Fitz-Wariu,  W.  de  Montacute,  W.  de 
Beauchamp,  Simon  de  Kyme  and  Nicholas  de  StuteviUe.  The  second  con- 
talnji  twenty-nine  names  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  both  lists  end  with 
Master  Gervase  the  Clianoellor  of  S.  Paul's,  the  king's  '  manifestisstmus 
per^ieoutor.* 

*  Rot.  Claus.  i.  245  ;  cf.  Foed.  i.  137.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  on 
foot  as  early  as  Oct.  22, 1215  ;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  157.  On  the  9th  of  November 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  and  the  citiseus  of  Loudon  had 
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made  their  -peace.     Although  French  forces  had  already  landed, 
the  efforts  of  the  cardinal  Gualo,  who  was  now  at  Philip's  court, 
and  the  intrigues  of  John's  agents  there,  were  impeding  the 
John  uses      action  of  Lewis.     The  king  used  his  opportunitj,  and  by  im- 
u««^  sparing  confiscations  placed  the  great  estates  of  his  enemies 

in  the  hands  of  his  unscrupulous  servants.  His  chief  strength 
lay  in  such  men  as  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  Savaric  de  Mauleon,  Peter 
de  Mauley  and  others  who  gain  an  unenviable  eminence  in 
the  next  reign,  many  of  them  Poictevin  adventurers,  who  had 
learned  the  use  of  arms  in  rebellion  against  Henry  and  Richard, 
or  who  had  taken  service  under  those  kings  during  the  constant 
border-warfare  in  the  French  provinces.  Notwithstanding  his 
temporary  triumph,  these  were  the  only  men  in  whom  he  could 
really  trust.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  been  made  justiciar  in 
June  1215  S  <^^  William  Marshall,  the  great  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  never  wavered  in  his  faith,  were  second  to  such  men  in 
the  king's  confidence,  and  his  undisguised  dependence  on  them 
disgusted  and  repelled  all  others. 
or£f  a^n  M^^yol  morality  did  not  recognise  political  expediency  as  a 
of  Lewii.  justifiable  cause  of  war:  it  requii*ed  some  claim  of  right  or  some 
plea  of  provocation  before  it  would  acknowledge  the  aggressor 
as  better  than  a  robber  or  a  pirate.  The  great  international 
tribunal  at  Home  was  scarcely  likely  to  admit  such  a  plea  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  alleged  for  Lewis's  interference,  the 
appeal  of  the  perishing  kingdom*.     Philip  and  John  were  at 

safe  conduct  for  a  conference ;  ibid.  158.  John  de  Lacj  had  safe  conduct 
to  make  his  own  peace  Dec  31,  and  aeveral  others  at  the  same  time,  ibid. 
16a ;  and  every  step  of  the  journey  northwards  is  marked  by  the  like  sub- 
missions. After  the  capture  of  Colchester,  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  safe 
conduct^  March  35;  the  earl  of  Hertford,  March  37;  Kobert  de  Kos, 
Eustace  de  Vescy,  and  Peter  de  Brus,  April  la;  ibid.  176.  The  corre- 
spondence was  going  on  as  late  as  the  7th  of  May ;  ibid.  1 80.  The  Close 
JKolls  for  March  are  full  of  writs  stating  the  submission  and  reconciliation 
of  the  king's  enemies. 

^  He  first  appears  as  justiciar  on  the  34th  of  .Tune;  Rot.  Pat.  i.  143. 

'  '  Bex  autem  habet  superiorem,  Deum  scilicet ;  item  legem  per  quam 
factuB  est  rex ;  item  curiam  suam,  videlicet  comites,  barones,  quia  comites 
dicuntur  quasi  socii  regis,  et  qui  habet  sodum  habct  magistrum ;  et  ideo 
si  rex  fuerit  sine  fraeno,  id  est,  sine  lege,  debent  ei  fraenum  ponere,  nisi 
ipeimet  fuerint  cum  rege  sine  fraeno ;  et  tunc  clanmbunt  subditi  et  dioent, 
I>omine  Jesu  Christe,  in  chamo  et  fraeno  maxillas  eorum  oonstringe.  Ad 
quos  Dominufl^"  vocabo  super  eos  gentem  robustam  et  longinquam  et  ignotam 
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peace ;  the  five  years'  trace,  concluded  at  Chinon  in  October  poBcy  of 
1 2 1 4,  was  to  last  until  Easter  1 2  20  ^     But  neither  conscientious       ^ 
scruples  nor  public  law  fetter  men  who  are  detei'mined  to  take 
their  own  way.     The  truce  served  Philip  as  an   excuse  for 
holding  back  his  son  from  overt  action  until  a  fair  chance  of 
success  was  secured,  and  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford 
were  placed  as  hostages  in  his  hands  '.     A  threefold  statement  fohd&i 
of  reasons  was  drawn  up.     The  legate  was  told  ^  that  John's  (x)  Between 
gift  to  the  pope  was  void ;  he  had  been  condemned  for  treason  Guaio,  April, 
to  Bichard,  and  was  never  really  a  king.     If  he  were,  however,  "' 
then  king,  he  was  bo  no  more,  he  had  forfeited  his  crown  when 
he  was  sentenced  as  Arthur's  murderer.     If  that  sentence  were 
invalid,  he  had  resigned  his  crown  by  submitting  to  the  pope  : 
it  was  clear  that  he  might  resign  the  crown,  but  without  the 
consent  of  the  barons  he  could  not  transfer  it.     The  barons, 
regarding  the  throne  as  vacant,  had  elected  to  it  Lewis,  the 
husband  of  Blanche  of  Castille,  the  daughter  of  the  eldest  sister 
who  had  survived  Eichard  *.     In  reply  to  the  legate'^  assertion, 
that  John  was  a  crusader  and  that  his  dominions  were  for  four 
years  under  papal  guardianship,  Lewis  declared  that  John  was 
ihe  aggressor,  having  attacked  his  French  dominions  both  before 
and  after  he  took  the  cross. 

A  like  discussion  took  place  at  Rome,  Innocent  himself  plead-  (^)  Between 

*  *  the  pope  ftnd 

ing  the  cause  of  John  *.    The  sentence  of  forfeiture  for  Arthur's  ^^e  French 
murder  the  pope  set  aside  at  once.     A  second  argument,  that  8,  X9i6. 
John  had  incurred  the  sentence  by  contumacy  and  that  his 
rights  had  devolved  on  Blanche,  he  refuted  in  detail.     John's 

onjns  lingaam  ignorabunt,  qiiae  destraet  eo6  et  evellet  radices  eomm  de 
terra,  et  a  talibuB  judioabuntar  quia  subditof  nolnerunt  juste  jadicaro,  et 
in  fine  ligatis  manibus  eorum  mittet  eoe  in  oaminum  ignis  et  tenebras  ex- 
ieriores,  ubi  erit  fletus  et  stridor  dentium;**'  Bracton,  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  $  3. 

*  Feed.].  125. 

*  R.  Coggesh.  p.  175.  Matthew  Paris,  ii.  648,  states  that  twenty-four 
hostages  were  demanded.  John  sent  forged  letters  from  the  barons  to 
Philip  dissuading  him  from  the  invasion ;  R.  Coggesh.  p.  176. 

'  M.  Paris,  ii.  650-653.  The  aigument  was  held  fifteen  days  after 
Easter ;  aoooiding  to  M.  Paris  at  Lyons,  more  probably  at  Laon. 

«  Eleanor  of  Castille  died  Oct.  ai,  1214.  She  had  thus  survived  John's 
act  of  defeasance ;  she  was  the  elder  Burviving  sister  at  the  time  of 
Richard's  death ;  Johanna  died  in  September  1 199. 

'  A  month  after  Easter;  M.  Paris,  ii.  657-663. 
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contumacy  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  his  children,  and  even  if 
they  did,  Eleanor  of  Brittany,  the  Saxon  dukes,  the  emperor 
Otto,  and  the  king  of  Castille,  stood  nearer  to  the  succession 
than  Blanche.  Her  right  could  he  maintained  only  hy  proving 
that  her  brother  and  mother  had  resigned  their  claims  to  her, 
that  Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  excluded  as  being  in  the  ascending 
line  of  succession,  and  that  the  living  younger  sister  shut  out 
the  pretensions  of  the  children  of  the  elder.  The  charge  that 
John  was  the  aggressor  was  sustained  only  by  similar  special 
pleading. 

The  argument  addressed  to  the  English  took  a  slightly 
different  form.  It  is  contained  in  a  manifesto  directed  to  the 
monks  of  S.  Augustine's  ^ ;  John  had  been  condemned  as  a 
traitor  for  his  conduct  during  Richard's  captivity,  and  had  thus 
lost  his  right  to  inherit,  which  had  passed  on  to  the  queen  of 
Castille.  His  coronation  had  been  a  violent  infraction  of  her 
right,  as  was  proved  by  the  argument  used  by  archbishop 
Hubert  on  the  elective  title  to  the  crown.  When  John, 
still  a  childless  man,  was  condemned  for  Arthur*s  murder,  her 
rights  revived  in  full  force,  and  ever  since  then  Lewis  had  been 
at  war  with  him  and  unfettered  by  his  father's  truces.  Finally, 
having  at  his  coronation  sworn  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  his 
kingdom,  he  had  broken  his  oath  by  making  it  tributary ;  Lewis 
had  been  chosen  into  his  place,  with  the  common  counsel  of  the 
realm,  by  the  barons  who,  under  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter 
which  John  had  sworn  and  broken,  were  fdlly  justified  in  doing 
BO.  On  these  grounds  he  demanded  the  support  of  the  nation. 
His  legal  claim  may  be  regarded  as  midway  between  the  claim 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  as  heir  of  Edward,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  that  of  Edward  III,  as  representative  of  Charles  lY, 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  not  made  to  wait  for  the 
proof  of  the  claim :  John's  fleet  under  Hugh  de  Boves 
perished  in  a  great  storm  on  the  26th  of  September;  a  mis- 
fortune which  made  the  French   invasion  possible.    A  force 


^  Foed.  i.  140. 
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of  seven  thousand  Frenchmen  landed  in  Suffolk  ^  in  November 
J2ig;  Saer  de  Quincj  with  forty-one  transports  reacheil 
London  on  the  9U1  of  January*;  on  the  27th  of  February 
a  hirge  body  of  French  nobles  arrived  in  the  Thames',  and 
the  marshal  of  France  took  the  command  of  a  garrison  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  city^.  On  the  2i8t  of  May  Lewis  him-  Anivaior 
self  landed  at  Stonor  ^,  and  John,  who  since  the  capture  of  iax6. '  *  * 
Colchester  had  been  waiting  on  the  coast  to  intercept  him, 
immediately  retired  to  Winchester,    This  retreat  was  no  doubt  Progre*  of 

•  I'i*!!  1X11       '^^J   *"'^ 

forced  on  him-  by  a  panic  among  his  followers ;    the  French 
soldiers  could  not  be  trusted  to  fight  against  the  son  of  their 
king,  and  the  more  politic  of  the  barons  who  were  still  on  John's 
side  were  inclining  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  brethren. 
Lewis,  witliout  stopping,  as  his  father  advised  him,  to  secure  H0  b  re- 
Dover,  pressed  on  by  Canterbury  and  Rochester  to  London,  London, 
where  he  received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  barons  on  the 
2nd  of  June  *,     He  is  said  to  have  made  prombes  of  good  laws 
and  of  the  restoration  of  lost  heritages'',  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  bound  himself  by  any  formal  constitutional  engagements,  or 
promised  to  observe  the  Charter ;  such  undertakings  were  pro- 
bably left  for  the  day  of  coronation,  before  which  John  must  be 
finally  humbled.     Eager  to  decide  the  contest  Lewis  pressed  on  iiis  eariy 
to  Winchester,  taking  Beigate,  Guildford  and  Famham  on  the  ""***"• 
way.     On  the  14th  of  June  Winchester  was  surrendered ;  Jolin, 
who  had  quitted  it  on  the  5tb,  retiring  by  Wiltcn  and  Wareham 
to  his  stronghold  at  Corfe,     The  capture  of  Winchester  decided  tim  earia 
the  choice  of  the  hesitating  earls :  within  a  few  weeks  William 
of  Salisbury,  the  son  of  Henry  11,  William  of  Aum&le,  the  earls 
of  Oxford,  Arundel  and  Warenne,  had  declared  for  the  winning 
snde  ^.     The  castle  of  Marlborough  was  surrendered.     The  city 

^  B.  Goggeth.  p.  176 ;  Chr.  Mailroe,  p.  188 ;  M.  Paris,  ii.  633. 


given  as  May  14 
W.  Gov.  ii.  228;   May  19,  R.  Coggesh.  p.  181.    See  Pauli,  Gesch.  v. 


»  R.  Cog^h.  p.  178.  «  M.  Paris,  ii.  648.  *  W.  Gov.  ii.  228. 

*  M.  Panji,  ii.  655 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  285.    The  day  is 

bv  W.  Gov.    -        -     --  -        - 

£ng.  iii.  458. 

*  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  202.    <  Factae  sunt  ei  fidelitates  et  hominia ;  * 
W.  Got.  iL  230 ;  B.  Goggesh.  p.  181 ;  M.  Paris,  ii.  654. 

^  '  lUe  vero  tactis  sacroeanotis  evangeliis  juravit  quod  singulis  eorum 
bonas  leges  redderet,  simul  et  amissas  hereditates  ; '  M.  Paris,  ii.  654. 
'  W.  Qoy,  ii,  231.    The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  with  the  king  on  the  13th 
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suoeca  of      of  Worcester  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  William 

Lewis  sgalnat  ,  jo 

John,  1916.    Marshall  ^    In  yain  Gualo,  who  had  followed  Lewis  to  England 
and  had  excommunicated  him  and  his  sapporters  at  Whitenntide, 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  lands  of  the  barons  and  on  the  city  of 
London :  in  vain  the  king  denounced  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates 
Honuigeof     and  decreed  the  demolition  of  the  castles  of  the  rebels.     The 
scou."^        Northern  lords  set  out  to  join  Lewis,  and  the  king  of  Scots 
1 1  arrived  at  Dover  to  perform  the  customary  homage,  having 
H  ftfipturqd  the  city  of  (^ftr^'"!^  ^«  hJB  T"y     Lewis  was  now  certi- 
"  fied  of  John's  helplessness  or  incapacity,  and  was  attempting  to 
secure  the  royal  fortresses,  Dover  which  held  out  under  Hubert 
joiin*8         de  Burgh,  Windsor,  and  Lincoln  '.     The  king  finding  his  adver- 
and  deTMU-  saries  80  employed,  left  Gorfe  and  proceeded  through  the  marches 
"*  to  Shrewsbury :  he  then  returned  to  Worcester,  which  had  been 

recovered  in  July,  and  by  Bristol  into  Dorsetshire,  whence  he 
started  again  at  the  end  of  August  by  Oxford  and  Reading,  in- 
tending to  raise  the  sieges  of  Windsor  and  Lincoln  and  to  cut  off 
the  return  of  the  king  of  Scots.  His  march  was  a  continuous 
devastation.  Indiscriminately  the  lands  of  friends  and  enemies 
Hit  Temain-  were  ravaged.  As  if  his  cause  seemed  to  himself  to  be  desperate, 
of  rtrangth.  he  acted  as  one  bent  on  involving  the  whole  nation  in  his  own 
destruction '.  Yet  although  his  fortunes  and  his  moral  position 
had  now  sunk  even  lower  than  on  the  day  of  Runnymede,  he  still 
retained||)ie  service  and  allegiance  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
lords,  whose  adhesion  was  unquestionably  dictated  in  some  mea- 
sure by  national  feeling.  Ranulf  of  Chester  never  flinched: 
the  earl  Marshall  was  now  as  ever  faithful :  the  earl  Ferrers  and 
Henry  of  Warwick,  the  last  almost  of  the  faithful  Beaumonts, 

of  Jane,  bat  had  joined  the  enemy  before  the  17th  of  Angast ;  Rot.  Clans, 
i.  28a :  the  Constable  of  Chester  had  retnmed  to  the  barons  before  Sept.  23; 
ibid.  289.  The  desertion  of  the  earls  immediately  followed  the  capture  of 
Winchester ;  R.  Coggesh.  p.  181 ;  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  191. 

^  Worcester  surrendered  to  tine  younger  William  Marshall,  but  was 
reooTered  by  the  earl  of  Chester  and  Eftlkes  de  Breant^  on  the  1 7th  of 
July ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  406 ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  62, 

'  Dover  was  besieged  from  July  22  to  October  14;  R.  Coggesh.  p. 
182.  Cf.  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  285.  The  siege  of  Windsor  had  lifted  two 
months  when  it  was  broken  up  on  aoooont  of  John's  march  on  Lincoln ; 
ibid. 

»  R.  Coggesh.  p.  183  ;  W.  Cov,  ii.  231. 
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remained  with  him.     Hubert  de  Burgh,  William  Briwere  and 

Peter  des  Roches,  even  the  foreign  servants,  whatever  were  their 

demerits,  justified  his  confidence.    But  the  end  was  close  at  hand. 

His  march   by  Oxford  liad   drawn   away  the  besiegers  from  Death  of 

Windsor ;  he  had  dispersed  the  leaguer  at  Lincoln  and  put  to  19, 13x6. 

flight  the  remnant  at  Lynn,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal 

illness  at  Sleaford  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  died  at  Newark 

on  the  1 9th  ^.     We  need  not  ask  whether  poison,  excess,  or  vexa^ 

tion  hastened  his  death.     He  was  the  very  worst  of  all  our  kings : 

a  man  whom  no  oaths  could  bind,  no  pressure  of  conscience, 

no  consideration  of  policy,  restrain  from  evil ;  a  faithless  son,  Hb  vices, 

a  treacherous  brother,  an  ungrateful  master ;  to  his  people  a 

hated  tyrant.     Polluted  with  every  crime  that  could  disgrace 

a  man,  false  to  every  obligation  that  should  bind  a  king,  he 

had  lost  half  his  inheritance  by  sloth,  and  ruined  and  desolated 

the  rest.    Not  devoid  of  natural  ability,  craft  or  energy,  with 

his  full  share  of  the  personal  valour  and  accomplishments  of  his 

house,  he  yet  failed  in  every  design  he  undertook,  and  had  to  and  hamiUa- 

bear  humiliations  which,  although  not  without  parallel,  never 

fell  on  one  who  deserved  them  more  thoroughly  or  received 

less  sympathy  under  them.      In  the  whole  view  there  is  no 

redeeming  trait ;  John  seems  as  incapable  of  receiving  a  good 

impression  as  of  carrying  into  effect  a  wise  resolution. 

A  few  months  before  him,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  died  Innocent  Death  of 
m,  just  as  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  juiy  16,  X2x6l 
determination  to  support  John  at  all  hazards,  and    of  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  his  present  policy  vrith  that  moral 
government  which  he  aspired  to  exercise  over  the  Christian 
world.     In  England  the  news  of  the  pope's  death  was  received  '  " 
with  thanksgiving.     Qreat  and  wise  as  he  was,  his  name  had 
here  been  always  coupled  with  calamity.     He  had  pronounced  a  relief  to 
the  interdict,  he  had  condemned  the  champions  of  liberty  and 
the  form  of  sound  government;  he  had  suspended  the  arch^ 

^  W.  Gov.  ii.  331.  The  executors  named  in  his  will  are — tlie  legate,  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Chichester ;  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
Chester  and  Ferrers,  William  de  Briwere,  Walter  de  Lacy,  John  of  Mon- 
mouth, Savaric  de  Manleon,  Falkes  de  Breaui^,  and  Aimeric  de  S.  Maur, 
the  Master  of  the  Temple ;  Foed.  i.  144. 
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Lithop  whom  all  liad  learned  to  regard  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
constitution,  and  he  had  to  the  last  blessed  and  strengthened  the 
tyrant.  But  for  his  influence  John  could  not  have  repudiated 
his  oath  to  the  charter,  or  driven  the  barons  to  call  in  a  foreign 
invader  as  their  only  possible  deliverer.  Innocent  leaves  a 
deep  mark  on  our  history,  and,  readily  as  we  recognise  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  deep  mark  of 
aggression  and  injustice.  The  unhappy  design  of  turning  a  free 
kingdom  into  a  fief  of  the  Koman  see  was  the  key  to  a  policy  that 
seems  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  great  zeal  for  righteousness 
with  which  he  was  no  doubt  inspired.  We  cannot  guess  what 
might  have  been  his  policy  if  he  had  survived  John,  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  would  have  been  morally  impossible  for  him 
to  recede  from  the  position  that  he  had  taken.  He  knew  the 
worst  of  John  and  yet  sustained  him :  he  had  nothing  more  to 
learn  which  would  justify  him  in  forsaking  hinu  His  successor 
peax)ed  the  fruit  of  his  experience  and  adopted  a  wiser  plan. 
,^       170.  John  was  buried,  as  he  had  directed  in  his  will,  at 

of  Henry  in, 

Oct.  28, 12x6.  Worcester,  a  few  days  after  his  death ;  and  the  coronation  of 
Henry  III  was  celebrated  at  Qloucester  on  the  28th  of  October, 
with  such  slight  ceremony  as  was  possible,  and  with  a  smaller 
attendance  of  bishops  and  barons  than  had  appeared  since  the 
coronation  of  Stephen.  The  boy  of  nine  years  old  was  made  to 
take  the  solemn  constitutional  oaths,  dictated  by  the  bishop  of 
Bath,  and  to  do  homage  also  to  the  pope  in  the  person  of  the 
legate  Oualo  \  A  plain  circlet  of  gold  was  the  substitute  for 
the  crown,  which  was  no  doubt  beyond  the  reach  of  the  royal 
party ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  absence  of  the  two 
archbishops  and  the  bishop  of  London,  anointed  and  crowned 
the  child  \    That  done,  the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  magnates 

*  Eot.  Claufl.  i.  335 ;  Foed.  i.  145 ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  286 ;  W.  Cov.  ii. 
233.  Matthew  Paris,  ill.  i,  gives  the  form  of  the  oath :  <Quod  honorem, 
pacem  ac  reverentiam  portabit  Deo  et  sanctae  eodesiae  et  ejus  ordinaiii, 
omnibus  diebus  vifeae  snae ;  quod  in  populo  sibi  conmiisso  rectam  justitiam 
tenebit;  quodqne  leges  malas  et  iniquas  consaetudines,  si  quae  sint  in 
re^o,  delebit  et  bonas  observabit  et  ab  omnibus  faciet  observari.* 

^  According  to  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury,  Gualo  placed  the  crown  on 
Henrv's  head ;  p.  62  :  see  also  Ann.  Winton.  p.  83 ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  407 ; 
and  the  same  might  be  inferred  from  the  royal  letter  announcing  the  issue 
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present  was  taken,  and  a  council  sammoned  for  the  nth  of  Coundi 
November  at  Bristol 

The  news  of  John's  death  had  already  affected  the  balance  of 
parties,  and  gone  far  to  reverse  their  constitutional  attitude. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  had  just  made  a  truce  with  Lewis  for  the  Truce  and 
siege  of  Dover ^,  hastened  to  join  the  legate;   and,  although 
Lewis  took  advantage  of  the  respite  to  secure  the  castles  of 
Hertford  and  Berkhampstead  ^  as  well  as  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  the  gain  of  time  was  not  purchased  too 
dearly.      Berkhampstead  was  made  the  price  of  a  general 
armistice  which  was  to  last  until  the  13th  of  January.     The 
interval  was  well   employed.     At  Bristol,   on   the    i  ith    of  ckmncii  at 
November,  eleven  bishops  presented  themselves.     Langton  and  not.  xi, 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  probably  the  archbishop  of  York 
also,  were  still  abroad;  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  London 
were  ill;   the  sees  of  Durham,  Norwich,  and  Hereford  were  of Uihopi, 
vacant.     The  earls  of  Pembroke,  Chester,  and  Derby  repre- 
sented their  own  branch  of  the  council ;   William  of  Aumale 
also    had   returned    to    his   alleffiance    before   John's   death ;  miniaten, 

"  and 

Hubert  de  Burgh  and  the  two  Williams  de  Briwere,  father  and  wanton, 
son,  represented  the  administrative  body ;  Savaric  de  Muuleon 
and  Falkes  de  Breaut6,  the  military  strength  which  John  had 
laboured  so  hard  to  maintadn.     Of  the  other  barons  present  the  The  weitern 

,         -    barons 

most  famous  names  are  those  of  Beauchamp,  Basset,  Clifford,  attend. 
Mortimer,  Lacy,  and  Cantilupe,  most  of  them  from  the  western 
shires  and  the  march,  where  the  personal  influence  of  John  had 
been  longest  and  least  oppressively  felt.  Of  the  twenty-five 
executors  of  the  charter,  William  of  Aumale  alone  appeared,  but 
William  of  Albini,  the  defender  of  Rochester,  who  had  just  been 

of  the  charier;  Foeder%  i.  145;  but  the  ooronation,  although  performed 
under  Goalo's  authority,  which  was  necessary  to  overrule  the  protests  of 
the  Westminster  and  Canterbury  monks,  was  solenmised  by  the  English 
bishops,  Winchester,  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Exeter ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  48 ; 
M.  Paris,  iii.  2  :  and  Wykes  (p.  60)  mentions  that  the  legate  did  not  even 
put  his  hand  on  the  crown. 

^  Oct.  14;  R.  Goggesh.  p.  183 ;  W.  Ck>v.  ii.  332 ;  cf.  M.  Paris,  iiL  5. 

'  Hertford  was  besieged  from  Nov.  11  to  Dec  6,  and  Berkhampstead 
£ram  Dec  6  to  Dec.  20 ;  Lewis  reached  Lambeth  Nov.  4,  and  the  Tower 
was  surrendered  on  the  6th ;  Liber  de  Ant.  Legg.  p.  203 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  5, 
6,  8 ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  286. 

0  a 
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ransomed,  had  determined  to  Bupport  the  yoang  king,  and 
Beveral  of  the  gallant  company  were  now  dead\ 
Quotion  of  Since  the  days  of  Ethelred  the  crown  of  England  had  never 
Md  regency,  fallen  to  a  child,  and  the  first  business  of  the  council  was  to 
determine  in  whose  guardianship  the  king  and  the  kingdom  lay* 
We  are  not  told  by  what  arguments  this  was  decided ;  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  there  would  be  conflicting  claims,  and 
competing  analogies.  The  pope  might  fairly  claim  the  custody 
of  a  ward  who  had  so  recently  recognised  his  feudal  superiority. 
The  queen  was  the  natural  guardian.  Near  kinsman  the  young 
king  had  none  at  hand ;  and,  if  the  principle  of  the  civil  law  were 
to  be  adopted,  it  might  have  been  a  critical  point  whether  the 
count  Palatine  or  the  king  of  Castille  or  even  Lewis  himself 
might  not  demand  the  regency.  In  France  no  such  emei^ency 
had  as  yet  arisen;  the  miserable  minority  of  Henry  IV  in 
Germany  was  a  warning  rather  than  a  precedent,  and  that  of 
Frederick  II  presented  a  parallel  full  of  evil  omen.  Nor  could 
the  common  feudal  analogy  apply,  by  which  the  care  of  the 
estate  belonged  to  the  heir,  and  that  of  the  person  of  the 
minor  to  the  next  kinsman  who  could  not  inherit.  Even  if 
the  persons  were  eligible,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admitted 
no  such  solution;  and  the  plan  adopted  was  that  which 
the  vassals  of  the  Frank  kingdom  of  Palestine  used  in  such 
The  Earl  of    cases':    the  barons   of  the   realm   determined   to  appoint  a 

Pembroke  ** 

« rector  regis  regent,  and  they,  by  common  consent,  chose  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
to  be  *  rector  regis  et  r^pii'.'  With  him  were  associated,  as 
chief  councillors,  the  legate  and  Peter  des  Roches  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  the  former  to  satisfy  the  claims  and  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Pope,  the  latter  perhaps,  however  inadequately, 
to  fill  the  place  that  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury*. 

^  The  names  are  given  in  the  reissue  of  the  Charter ;  Select  Charters^ 

p.  340. 

'  See  the  Assises  de  Jerasalem,  i.  261,  and  Count  Beugnot's  note. 

'  '  Commlssa  est  ex  communi  consilio  cura  regis  et  regni  legato,  episcopo 

Wintoniensi.  et  Willelmo  Marescallo;'  W.  Cov.  ii.  333.     *Remansit  in 

cnstodia  WiUelmi  comitis  Pembroc,  magni  videlicet  Mareschalli ; '  M.  Paris. 

••• 

111.  a. 

*  There  is  a  writ  tested  at  Bristol  on  the  13th  of  November  by  William 

Marshall  ad  justiciar  of  England  (Bot.  Claus.  i.  393),  which  seems  to  show 
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The  first  act  of  the  government  proved  its  wisdom  and  defined '^ 
its  policy.     The  Great  Charter  vas  repablished  \  not  indeed  R«iane  of 
in  its  completeness,  but  with  an  express  statement  that  no  charter, 
permanent  infraction  was    contemplated.     All    the    material    ^•"•"'w 
provisions  for  the  remedy  of  administrative  oppressions  wercr 
retained;   but  the  constitutional  clauses,  those  touching  tax-] 
ation  and  the  national  council,  were  omitted.     The  articles  ModUMttons 
that  concerned  the  debts  of  the  Jews,  the  right  of  entering 
and  leaving  the  kingdom,  the  forests,  warrens,  and  rivers,  were 
likewise  put  in  respite  until  fuller  counsel  could  be  had ;  then  all 
things  were  to  be  fully  deliberated  and  faithfully  amended.    The^^eMons  for 
reasons  for  this  course  are  obvious.     The  baronage  was  for  the  changen. 
moment  in  the  place  of  the  king :  to  limit  the  taxing  powers  of 
the  crown  would  be  to  tie  their  own  hands ;  and  the  Jews,  the 
forests,  and  other  demesne  nghts,  were  at  the  moment  too 
ready  sources  of  revenue  to  be  dispensed  with.    The  country 
was  at  war,  and  the  government  must  not  be  crippled.     There 
are  other  indications  that  the  hands,  which  drew  up  the  new 
charter  were  not  those  which  drew  up  the  old.    There  could 
be  no  question  about  the  banishment  of  aliens,  when  aliens 
formed  the  mainstay  of  the  government.     Some   idea  too  of 
removing  the  restrictions  on  fepdal  action  may  have  prompted 
other  changes,  for  the  feudal  instinct  must  have  been  stronger 
at  Bristol  than  at  Runnymede.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  tim  Charter 
least  curious  feature  of  the  history,  that  so  few  changes  were  rallying^ 
needed  to  transform  a  treaty  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword  into  S!lion«^'^ 
a  manifesto  of  peace  and  sound  government;  that  the  papal 
power,  which  a  year  before  had  anathematised  the  charter  and 
its  advocates,  could  now  accept  and  publish  it  as  its  own ;  and 
that  the  barons  who  had  to  the  last  supported  John  in  repu- 
diating it,  should,  the  moment  he  was  taken  out  of  the  way, 
declare  their  adhesion  to  it.     Nor  is  it  less  a  proof  tliat  the  infenncea 

ftromthla. 

that  it  WM  intended  that  he  should  bear  that  title,  but  it  may  be  a  clerical 
error.  Hubert  de  Buigh  is  otAledJwiUiarius  noster  in  the  charter  issued 
the  day  before,  and  continues  in  office. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Chartem),  p.  14;  Select  Charters,  p.  340. 
Letters  for  the  publication  of  the  Charter  were  issued  June  27,  1217; 
Rot.  ClauB.  i.  336. 
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baronial  body,  whether  for  or  against  the  king,  was  in  the  main 
actoated  by  patriotic  feeling,  and  ready  to  take  the  Bame  line  of 
reform.  The  omission  of  tlie  constitutional  clauses  does  not 
disprove  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  their  importance 
was  fully  realised ;  it  is  at  least  as  strange  that  they  were  never 
forced  on  Henry  III  by  the  triumphant  barons  after  the 
parliament  of  Oxford,  as  that  they  were  omitted  now.  It  is 
equally  conceivable,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  they 
embodied  and  enunciated  an  accepted  constitutional  practice*, 
as  that  they  imposed  a  new  restriction  on  arbitrary  government. 
The  struggle  over  taxation  is  unintermitted ;  yet,  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  there  is  no  formal  attempt  made  to  supply  an 
omission  which  dates  from  the  accession  of  his  father.  John's 
tyrannical  designs  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  the  great  hindrance 
to  the  pacification  of  the  country;  his  vanity  would  not  be 
bound  by  terms  within  whose  as  yet  unwritten  limits  his  father 
had  been  content  to  act.  Now  John  was  dead,  and  the  charter 
at  once  might  be  made  the  basis  of  peace.  At  the  same  time 
we  need  not  suppose  that  either  legate  or  regent  overlooked 
the  importance  of  winning  the  people,  or  of  dividing  still  more 
the  ill-assorted  elements  that  were  sustaining  the  cause  of  the 
invader. 

The  unfortunate  barons  had  already  found  out  their  mistake, 
baroiu  at  the  John,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  at  Newark  received  promises 

behavfourof  ,        .  , 

of.  adhesion  from  forty  of  the  lords  who  wished  to  rejoin  him ; 
and  although  after  his  death  and  Henry's  coronation  the  mal- 
contents had  bound  themselves  to  Lewis  more  strictly  than  ever, 
and  had  renounced  by  oath  the  heirs  of  John,  mutual  confidence 
was  not  restored.  Bobert  Fitz- Walter,  'the  marshal  of  the 
army  of  God,'  was  made  to  feel  that  not  even  he  was  trusted. 
After  the  capture  of  Hertford  he  asked  to  have  the  charge  of 
the  castle,  as  he  had  held  it  in  the  early  years  of  John.  Lewis 
answered,  by  the  advice  of  his  French  counsellors,  that  English- 
men having  been  traitors  to  their  own  lord  were  not  fit  to  have 
the  charge  of  castles  ^.     He  soothed  the  offended  baron  by  the 


DtoappolBt 
mentofthe 


Lewlii. 


^  See  below,  p.  30,  noie  i,  and  Vol.  I.  p.  534. 

*  M.  Paris,  ii.  668 ;  iii.  6 ;  sec  too  Ann.  Dunflt.  p.  47. 
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assnmnoe  that  when  he  was  king  all  men  should  have  their 
own ;  but  the  word  had  sunk  deep,  and  later  events  strength- 
ened the  impression. 

After  Christmas  each  party  held  a  conncil :  Henry's  friends^ounciis  in 
met  at  Oxford  \  those  of  Lewis  at  Cambridge.     At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  tmce  war  was  renewed;   the  regent  strengthening 
liis  positions  of  defence ;  the  legate  trying  to  bring  the  influence 
of  the  church  to  bear  on  Lewis ;  Lewis  securing  as  many  as  he  Lewis 
eonld  of  the  castles  of  the  eastern  shires,  in  order  to  gain  a  EMtern 
compact  base  of  operations,  and  connect  London  with  the  camps   ^°  ^ 
of  Lincoln,  Eochester,  and  Dover.    He  took  Hedingham,  Orford, 
Norwich,  and  Colchester;  conceding,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
last,  a  new  truce  which  was  to  last  until  April  23.     This  truce 
was  as  necessary  to  himself  as  to  Henry,  for  his  father  had^ 
peremptorily  summoned  him  to  a  council,  called  to  avert  the 
interdict  which  the  pope  threatened  to  issue  on  account  of  his 
behaviour  in  England.  Early  in  March,  under  the  strictest  obli-  ne  vbitfl 

I'nuicA   in 

gation  to  return  speedily,  Lewis  departed,  and  from  that  monientnM[arch.' 
his  chances  of  success  were  over:  perhaps  they  had  never  been  so 
great  as  the  desperation  of  John  had  augured.  He  had  indee<l 
secured  a  large  proportion  of  the  barons,  but  the  military 
advantages  were  on  the  king's  side.  In  the  whole  of  the  north, 
the  fortresses  were  in  the  king's  hands.  The  towns  received 
Lewis,  but  the  moment  that  his  troops  quitted  a  district,  it  was 
reduced  by  the  royal  garrisons  that  he  had  failed  to  dislodge. 
Of  the  castles,  those  only  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  I'fmits  or 
barons  when  war  broke  out,  the  few  that  he  had  taken  whilst 
pursuing  John  to  Winchester,  and  those  of  the  eastern  counties 
which  had  been  taken  since  John's  death,  were  in  his  hands ; 
these  captures  were  the  limit  of  his  success. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  long 
been  wavering  ^  forsook  him,  and,  with  many  other  lords  anxious 

'  The  oonrt  wbs  at  Oxford  from  the  13th  to  tho  30th  of  January  (Rot. 
Pat.).  The  oounoil  is  mentioned  in  a  writ  in  the  Close  Kolls,  i.  319.  The 
Gloie  BoUb  are  iixll  of  writs  ordering  the  restitation  of  the  estates  of  tho 
men  who  had  oome  in  and  made  peace,  from  December  iai6  onwards. 

'  See  Chr.  Mailroe,  p.  194;  R.  Goggesh.  p.  185  ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  135.  The 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  WiUiam  Marshall  the  younger  had  letters  of  safe 
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L«wii;  OB  hb  to  find  a  reasonable  pretext  for  desertion,  declared  himself  a 
hb  cMM  crusader ;  Lewis  returned  but  three  dajs  after  the  truce  expired, 
to  find  that  the  younger  William  Marshall  had  joined  his  father, 
that  the  castles  of  Marlborough,  Famham,  Winchester  and 
Chichester  were  lost,  that  Mountsorel  was  besieged  by  the  earl 
of  Chester,  and  that  Lincoln  still  presented  an  impregnable 
front  \  He  determined  that  Dover  must  be  his  first  object,  and 
dispatched  Bobert  Fitz- Walter  with  a  French  reinforcement  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mountsorel  and  strengthen  the  besieging  force 
at  Lincoln.  In  the  first  Bobert  was  successful.  The  earl  of 
Chester  left  Mountsorel,  but  only  to  join  the  regent  who  was 
BaMie  ^  advancing  in  full  force  to  Lincoln.  The  decisive  day  was  the 
unj  90^x917.  20th  of  May :  after  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  streets  the  royal 
host  was  completely  victorious :  Saer  de  Quincy,  Bobert  Fitz- 
Walter,  Bichard  of  Montfichet,  William  Mowbray,  Bobert  de 
Bos,  leaders  among  the  twenty-five,  with  Gilbert  of  Ghent, 
Lewis's  new-made  earl,  were  taken.  So  far  as  concerned  the 
English,  the  battle  of  Lincoln  practically  ended  the  struggle  \ 
London  however  was  still  obdurate,  and  Lewis  had  hope  of 
NftTfti  vks  succour  from  France.  But  even  this  was  short-lived.  On  the 
24th  of  August  Hubert  de  Burgh  completely  defeated  and 
destroyed  the  fleet  on  which  the  only  remaining  hope  depended. 
Lewis  had  already  left  Dover  for  London.  The  march  of  the 
rege::t  on  London  compelled  him  to  come  to  terms :  negotiations 

conduct  on  the  8th  of  December;  Rot.  Pat.  I  Hen.  HI  (twenty-«ixth 
report  of  the  Depaty  Keeper,  p.  67)  :  the  earl,  who  had  been  at  the  council 
at  Oxford  in  January  (Hot.  Glaus,  i.  319)1  had  restitution  of  his  estates 
on  the  7th  of  March,  Hot.  Glaus,  i.  399  ;  and  the  younger  Marshall  imme- 
diately afterwards  appears  in  the  king's  service,  and  has  custody  of  the 
estates  of  the  meu  with  whom  he  had  just  before  been  in  alliance,  such  m 
Saer  de  Quincy ;  ibid.  From  this  moment  crowds  of  penitents  come  in ; 
see  Bot.  Glaus.  1.  300  sq. :  Gilbert  of  Glare  has  safe  conduct,  March  37  ; 
the  earl  of  Warenne,  who  had  made  a  truce  April  16  (Foed.  i.  146),  comes 
in  on  the  5th  of  May. 

*  Bot.  Glaus,  i.  397. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  237 ;  B.  Goggesh.  p.  185.  Negotiations  for  peace  began 
before  the  lath  of  June ;  Fo^.  i.  147 ;  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  come  in  on 
July  14 ;  the  constable  of  Ghester,  August  9 ;  John  Fiti-Bobert,  another 
of  the  twenty-five,  July  25.  After  the  peace,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
the  countess  of  Gloucester,  John's  divorced  wife,  submitted,  Sept.  17  ;  Saer 
de  Quincy,  Sept.  29 ;  William  of  Mandeville,  Oct.  4 ;  Bot.  Glaus,  i.  315-348. 
Gf.  Foed.  i.  149. 
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began  at  Kingston,  and  were  completed  by  a  treaty  at  Lambeth  " 
on  the  nth  of  September*:  on  the  20th  Lewis  received  absolu- 
tion from  Gualo';  and  on  the  23rd  the  final  arrangements  were 
made  at  Merton  for  his  departure '. 

The  treaty  of  Lambeth  is,  in  practical  importance,  scarcely  Tnftty  of 
inferior  to  the  charter  itself,  and  bespeaks  an  amount  of  sound  Sept.  n. 
policy,  honesty  and  forbearance  on  both  sides,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  after  so  long  and  bitter  a  contest. 
Lewis  stipulates  for  the  safety  of  bis  confederates,  and  the  royal 
party  shows  no  desire  of  vengeance.  All  parties  alike,  indi- 
viduals and  communities,  are  restored  to  their  lands,  and  are  to 
enjoy  the  right  customs  and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Prisonei-s 
are  to  be  set  free,  and  ransoms  remitted  under  a  careful  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  fraud.     All  who  had  been  on  Lewis's  side  are  General 

^^  pacification, 

to  give  assurance  of  fidelity  to  Henry  by  homage,  oaths  and 
charters.    Hostages  are  to  be  restored.    Cities,  boroughs,  towns, 
castles  and  lands  that  are  in  foreign  hands,  especially  the  Channel 
islands,  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  king.  The  Scot«  and  Welsh, 
if  they  will,  are  to  be  included  in  the  terms.    Lewis  releases  all 
who  have  bound  themselves  to  him,  and  swears  to  do  his  best  to 
obtain  papal  confirmation  of  the  treaty  ^.     The  clergy  however  Hard  lot  of 
who  had  defied  the  papal  threats  were  left  to  the  mercies  of  the 
legate.     Payments  due  to  Lewis  were  secured,  and  the  regent 
bound  himself  to  pay  him  ten  thousand  marks,  under  the  title  of 
expenses,  really  as  the  price  of  peace  °.   Lewis  made  terms  with  Lewb** 
the  legate  in  another  document  dated  on  the  27th  of  September',  ouaio. 
promising  a  tenth  of  his  own  revenues  and  a  twentieth  of  those 
of  his  French  companions  for  two  years  towards  the  expenses  of 

^  Foederft,  i.  148 ;  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  19th,  ibid.,  and  the  absolu- 
tion was  ooi^Brmed  by  the  pope  on  the  13th  of  January;  ibid.  149. 
'  W.  Coy.  ii.  339.    The  form  is  given  in  the  Foedera,  i.  143. 
'  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  203. 

*  Foedera,  i.  148 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  339 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  30-32. 

*  The  earl  engages  to  pay  10,000  marks  'pro  bono  paois,'  Royal  Letters 
of  Henry  III  (ed.  Shirley),  i.  7 ;  *  nomine  expensarum/  W.  Gov.  ii.  239. 
Cf.  Ann.  Way.  p.  288.  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  51  and  Ann.  Mailros,  p.  195, 
say  £10,000.  The  king  also  mentions  a  debt  incurred  *  secundum  tormam 
pads/  Bot.  CI.  i.  360.  That  this  sum  was  collected  by  a  tallage  appears 
from  Bot.  01.  i.  457,  <  toUagium  quod  assisnm  fiiit  in  Dunewioo  ad  opus 
nostnim  post  pacem  fftctam  inter  nos  et  Lodovioum.*  He  speaks  of  it  as 
'magnum  negotinm  nostrum;'  Bot.  CI.  i.  479.  *  Foedera,  i.  143. 
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Seeond  re-     the  cmsade.     The  general  pacification  was  crowned  by  a  second 

Charter,        reissuc  of  Magna  Carta,  this  time  accompanied  by  a  new  charter, 

*  the  Carta  de  Foresta,  in  which  the  forest  articles  of  John's 

charter  were  renewed  and  expanded.     This  was  done  on  the 

6th  of  November  *. 

The  work  of  William  MarshalFs  administration,  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  good  government,  may  be  compared  with  the  similar 
task  undertaken  by  Henry  II  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ^ 
chAimeterof  William  Marshall  adopted  the  same  firm  bnt  conciliatory  policy* 
wfliiun        He  showed  no  vindictiyeness ;  had  he  done  so  his  own  son  must 
have  been  the  first  to  suffer.     He  had  not  to  create  a  new 
administrative  system,  but  only  to  revive  and  adapt  one  that 
had  been  long  at  work,  and  that  wanted  but  little  adjustment  to 
present  needs.   He  could  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  legate 
or  of  the  foreign  servants  of  John;  he  could  but  use  and  regulate 
them  so  as  to  do  the  most  good  and  the  least  harm ;  and  he 
'    thus  tolerated  the  existence  of  elements  foreign  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  their  results  full  of  difficulties  to  his  successors. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  had  to  stem  the  tide  of  these  evils,  and  he 
overcame  them,  although  he  fell  under  the  reaction  caused  by  his 
own  measures.     William  Marshall  could  scarcely  have  carried 
into  effect  plans  which  were  premature  even  under  his  successor. 
The  glory  of  his  administration  then  is  the  pacification,  and  the 
two  editions  of  the  charter  by  which  the  stages  of  the  pacifica- 
tion are  marked. 
DbUncUve         The  charter  of  1 2 1 7  difiers  from  the  two  earlier  editions  in 
^rter  of  °  scvcral  points :  it  does  not  contain  the  respiting  clause  of  12 16, 
although  it  provides  a  substitute  in  its  46th  article,  reserving  to 
all  persons  lay  and  clerical  the  liberties  and  free  customs  they 
"^  possessed  before.     Two  new  clauses  form  a  germ  of  later  legis- 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  344 ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Charters),  pp.  17  sq. 
These  charters  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs  to  be  published  and  sworn  at  the 
county  courts,  Feb.  2a,  1318 ;  Food.  i.  150 ;  Bot.  Claus.  i.  577. 

'  By  a  general  writ  issued  Sept.  29,  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  ascertain 
by  jury  the  royal  demesnes  in  their  counties,  and  to  take  them  into  the 
royal  hands ;  Rot.  Claus.  i.  336.  On  the  3rd  ot  Noyember  the  earl  of 
Chester  is  called  on  to  account  for  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Stafford,  and 
Salop ;  ibid.  340.  These  Rolls  contain  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  on 
the  restoration  of  estates  consequent  on  the  peace. 
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lation ;  the  ^otb,  which  directs  that  no  freeman  shall  henceforth  PraqMctire 
alienate  so  much  of  his  land  that  the  residue  shall  be  insufficient  ipeeuve  in. 
to  furnish  the  legal  services  due  to  his  lord,  is  said  to  be  the  first  chango. 
legal  restraint  on  alienation  on  record  in  this  country^,  and,  in 
another  aspect,  contains  the  principle   of  the   statute  '  Quia 
Emptores;'    the  43rd,  forbidding  the  fraudulent   transfer  of  «- 
lands  to  religious  houses,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
statute  'de  religiosis.*    The  47th  clause,  again,  which  orders    - 
the  destruction    of    adulterine  castles,   and  the  44th,  which  ^ 
provides  that  scutages  shall    be  taken  as  in  king  Henry's 
iime^  may  show  that  in  some  points  the  current  of  recent 
history  had  been  retrogressive.    The  42nd  article  orders  the  ^ 
county  court  to  be  held  monthly,  and  the  sheriff's  toum,  which 
now  first  appears  in  the  charters,  twice  a  year'.     The  same 
clause  also  regulates  the  view  of  frankpledge  and  affords  the  Minor 
first  legal   evidence  of  its  general  obligation.      The  annual^ 
sessions  of  the  itinerant  justices  are  reduced  from  four  to  one, 
and  their  functions  are  somewhat  limited:  this  was  possibly 
a  concession  to  the  feudal  feeling  which  long  continued  hostile 
to  the  king's  aggressive  judicature.     This  reissue  presents  the  FimU  fonn 
Great  Charter  in  its  final  form ;  although  frequently  republished  charter. 
and  confirmed,  the  text  is  never  again  materially  altered. 

The  Charter  of  the  Forest*,  put  forth  at  the  same  time  and  in  Forest 
like  form,  was  probably  no  less  popular  or  less  important ;  for 
the  vast  extension  of  the  forests,  with  their  uncertain  bound- 
aries and  indefinite  privileges,   had    brought   their  peculiar 

^  See  BeeveB,  Hist  of  Engliah  Law,  i.  239 ;  Beport  on  the  Dignity  of 
a  Peer,  i.  397  ■q. 

'  Hie  exMt  ibroe  of  the  cUnse  is  howeTer  tincertaiii ;  if,  m  may  be 
thought  (Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  i.  79),  it  was  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  soutage,  it  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  crown;  if  it 
means  that  scutages  should  be  taken  without  asking  the  commune  con- 
cilium, it  was  a  retrograde  act.  The  scutage  taken  nearly  at  this  time  was 
assessed  by  the  commune  concilium ;  see  p.  30,  note  i. 

'  This  clause  was  explained  and  modified  by  Henry  III  in  1234,  in  an 
edict  which  directs  the  holding  of  hundred  and  wapentake  courts  every 
three  weeks,  instead  of  every  fortnight  as  had  been  usual  under  Henry  II ; 
Ann.  Dunst.  p.  140;  Royal  Letters,  i.  450. 

^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  John  issned  no  Forest  Charter,  as  is 
oomoKmly  stated ;  that  given  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  name  is  Henry^s 
Charter  of  1225  ;  see-M.  Paris,  ii.  59S. 
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iti  import-  jurisdictions  and  minute  oppressions  into  every  neighbourhood, 
and  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  lay  burdensome  duties  and  liabilities,  rivalling  in  number 
and  cogency  the  strict  legal  and  constitutional  obligations 
under  which  they  still  groaned.  The  forest  courts  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  county  courts,  the  forest  assizes  with  the  sessions 
of  the  shire  and  hundred;  the  snares  of  legal  chicanery,  the  risks 
of  offence  done  in  ignorance,  lay  in  double  weight  on  all.  This 
charter  was  a  great  measure  of  relief:  the  inhabitants  of  the  . 
counties  not  living  within  the  forests  are  released  from  the  duty 
of  attending  the  courts  except  on  special  summons^;  the  forests 
made  in  the  last  two  reigns  are  disafforested;  much  of  the 
vexatious  legislation  of  Henry  II  is  annulled,  and  the  normal 
state  of  the  rights  of  landowners  adjusted  to  their  condition  at 
the  time  of  that  king's  coronation.  Both  the  charters  are  sealed 
with  the  seals  of  both  legate  and  regent  ^ 

The  aged  warrior,  who  had  shared  the  rebellion  of  the  younger 
Henry  in  1173,  and  had  stood  by  his  deathbed;  who  had  over* 
thrown  the  administration  of  William  Longchamp,  and  joined  in 
the  outlawing  of  John;  who  had  been  in  1 2 1 5  the  mainstay  of  the 
royal  party,  and  had  seen  his  son  the  leading  spirit  of  the  oppo- 
sition ;  who  had  secured  the  crown  for  Henry  III,  by  holding  out 
the  promises  of  good  government  which  his  father  had  broken ; 
now  puts  forth,  as  a  constitutional  platform,  the  document  whose 
growth  and  varying  fortunes  he  had  so  carefully  watched. 
Honorius  III  saw  clearly  how  and  where  he  must  recede  from 
the  position  of  his  predecessor ;  he  too  has  his  share  of  credit ; 
and  Gualo,  who  from  first  to  last  acted  in  close  concert  with 
the  regent,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  tried  to  make  his  own  profit 
Later  history  out  of  the  task.  The  later  history  of  the  twenty-five  barons ' 
twenty.flve.    may  be  briefly  told :  Geoffrey  If andeville  and  Eustace  de  Yescy 

^  Cf.  Royal  Letten,  i.  360. 

'  Select  Charters,  pp.  347  sq. ;  Statates  (Gfaarters),  pp.  30,  a i.  The  per- 
ambulation ordered  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ana  settling  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  forests  was  made  in  the  summer  of  12 18,  under  writs  issued  at 
Leicester,  July  24;  Feed.  i.  151. 

'  The  later  histcny  of  the  twenty-five  is  worked  out  by  Thompson,  in  his 
notes  on  Magna  Carta ;  but  the  dates  given  in  the  text  are  drawn  from  the 
coptemporary  writers,  and  supplemented  from  Dugdale*8  Baronage. 
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died  before  John:  William  of  Lamvalei  in  12 17,  the  earl  of  Their 
Hertford  in  12 18,  Saer  de  Quincy  in  12 19  at  Damietta;  the  obwuiity. 
earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  in  1220;  Robert  de  Yere  in 
1 221;  William  Mowbray  in  1222.  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  who 
from  the  moment  of  his  release  took  up  the  position  of  a  good 
subject,  went  on  the  crusade,  and  died,  long  after  his  return,  in 
1 235 ;  William  of  Albini  in  1 236,  Gilbert  of  Clare,  who  became 
earl  of  Hertford  in  12 18  and  of  Gloucester  in  1226,  died  in 
1230,  leaving  a  son  who  played  a  part,  like  that  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  under  Simon  de  Montfort.  Hugh  Bigod  became 
earl  on  his  father's  death,  and  died  in  1225.  Jolm  de  Lacy 
became  earl  of  Lincoln  in  1232,  and  died  in  1240;  he  and 
Richard  de  Percy  both  lived  to  act  among  the  king's  friends 
in  his  first  constitutional  difficulties.  Of  the  whole  number 
Richard  of  Montfichet  alone,  who  was  afterwards  justiciar  of 
the  forests,  lived  to  see  the  barons'  war.  The  younger  William 
Marshall  and  William  of  Aum41e  are  the  only  two  who  come 
again  into  the  bright  light  of  history.  As  so  often  happens  in 
constitutional  contests,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  fell  to  the  men 
who  had  thwarted  them  :  their  only  reward  was  the  success  of 
the  cause  which  had  been  won  with  so  great  a  risk  of  their  own 
destruction, 

The  reign  of  Henry  III  may  be  regarded  as  really  beginning  Henry's  ad- 
with  the  treaty  of  Lambeth.     He  was  now  ten  years  old  :  the  his  iint 
leading  men  in  the  administration  might  reckon  on  ten  years  ' 
more  of  unimpeded  usefulness.     Langton's  period  of  suspension 
was  over',  and  he  had  in  Walter  Gray,  now,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  after,  archbishop  of  York,  an  experienced  colleague 
in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  a  helper  of  great  official 
knowledge,  honesty,  and  ability.     Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justi- 
ciar, had  already  by  his  faithfulness,  by  his  military  prowess, 
and  by  his  wise  moderation  in  public  policy,  proved  his  fitness 
to  role.     Gualo,  in  spite  of  the  charges  of  avarice,  and  the 
general  dislike   of  a  legate  who   claimed  so  strong  a  feudal 

^  Langton's  sentenoe  of  suspension  was  removed  in  February  1216  (M. 
Paris,  ii.  648^,  but  he  was  not  to  return  to  England  until  peace  was  maide« 
He  returned  in  May  1218 ;  Ann.  Mailros,  p.  196. 
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position  as  representing  the  pope,  and  who  might  call  himself 
the  king's  guardian,  was  earnest  in  his  support  of  the  secular 
govenunent,  and  faithful  to  his  public  duties.  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  were  such  as  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  far  stronger  men.  The  necessity  of  securing  immediate 
peace  had  forced  the  regent  to  tolerate  the  retention,  by  John's 
personal  favourites,  of  an  amount  of  power  which  could  not 
safely  be  trusted  to  any  section  of  the  baronage,  much  less  to  a 
class  of  adventurers  who  were  viewed  with  distrust  and  jealousy 
by  all.  Some  of  these  were  still  numbered  in  the  inner  circle 
of  the  king's  advisers. 

The  measures  for  securing  the  position  of  the  young  king,  the 
execution  of  the  remedial  enactments  of  the  charters,  the  exac- 
tion of  tlie  due  homages  from  the  barons  who  had  not  yet  pre- 
sented themselves  in  person,  ftx)m  the  king  of  Scots  and  from  the 
prince  and  lords  of  Wales,  occupied  tlie  few  remaining  months 
of  the  earl  Marahall's  life.  He  seems,  in  the  measures  taken 
for  raising  money,  to  have  acted  strictly  with  the  counsel  and 
consent  of  the  common  council  of  the  realm  ^.  One  of  his  last 
public  acts  was  to  induce  that  council  to  issue  a  provision,  that 
no  charter,  letters  patent  of  confirmation,  alienation,  sale  or  gift, 
or  any  other  act  that  implied  perpetuity,  should  be  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  before  the  king  reached  full  age.  This  must 
have  been  done  soon  after  Michaelmas  1218',  probably  on 

^  The  Bolls  contain  evidence  of  the  ways  in  which  money  wm  raised  in 
1317  and  1218 : — (i)  Jnne  7,  1217,  the  lung  mentions  a  hidage,  oarucage, 
and  aid,  'quod  de  praeoepto  nostro  aasisum  est,'  Hot.  CUus.  i.  310.  (2) 
Hie  Pope,  Jiny  8, 1 217,  orden  an  aid  to  be  granted  by  the  prelates ;  Koyal 
Letters,  i.  532.  (3)  Jan.  9,  12 18,  Henry  mentions  a  carncage  and  hidage, 
'qnod  assisom  fait  per  consilium  r^gni  nostri;*  Bot^  Clans,  i.  348.  (4) 
Henry  mentions  a  scutage  of  two  marks  on  the  fee, '  quod  exegimus'  (Jan. 
17),  and  'scntagium  de  omnibus  feodis  militum  quae  de  nobis  tenet  in 
capite,  quod  ultimo  assisum  f uit  per  commune  consilium  regni  nostri '  (Jan. 
24;,  ibid.  34q;  cf.  ii.  87.  As  the  orders  for  the  collectuig  this  scutage 
were  issued  Feb.  22,  the  same  day  on  which  the  writs  for  proclaiming  the 
charters  are  dated  (Bot.  Glaus,  i.  377),  it  would  seem  certain  that  it  was 
g^ranted  by  the  assembly  in  which  the  charters  were  renewed,  and  that 
uius,  although  the  constitutional  articles  were  omitted,  they  were  so  far 
observed.    Besides  these,  tallages  are  mentioned ;  ibid.  359,  364,  370,  &c. 

'  Foedera,  i.  152;  between  Oct.  7,  1 2 18,  and  Feb.  24,  12 19;  Ann. 
Waverley,  p.  291 ;  Bot.  Glaus,  i.  381.  The  Annals  of  Waverley,  p.  290, 
mention  a  reissue  of  the  charters  at  Michaelmas,  sealed  by  both  the  ardi- 
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November  5,  on  which  day  the  king's  seal  was  first  used, 
and  in  an  aesembly  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  charters  were 
again  confirmed.     Immediately  after  tliis   Gualo  returned  to  Departure 
Borne,  Pandulf,  who  was  already  too  well  known  in  England, 
being  his  successor.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1219  the  regent  ^th  of  the 
died,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  nation  \  14. 1219. 

171.  We  have  no  record  of  any  arrangement  made  to  supply  f^r  dee 
his  x>lace.     It  had  been  proposed  to  the  pope,  in  1217,  that  the  MtheUng^s 
earl  of  Chester  should  be  nominated  as  his  colleague  ^  but  he 
was  not  chosen  as  his  successor.     Henry  remained  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  Peter  of  Winchester;    but  that  ambitious 
prelate  did  not  venture  to  call  himself  *  rector  regis  et  regni,' 
nor  did  Pandulf  assert  any  such  right  on  behalf  of  his  master. 
The  personal  pre-eminence  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  earl 
•Marshall  seems  to  have  been  inherited  by  the  justiciar,  although 
the  vrrits  which  had  been  hitherto  attested  by  the  regent  as  the 
king's  representative  were  frequently  from  this  time  attested 
by  Bishop  Peter.   The  bishop's  functions  were  probably  those  of 
the  king's  personal  guardian  and  president  of  the  royal  council. 
His  policy  was  to  support  the  foreign  influences,  which  it  was  Hb  peculiar 
the  great  aim  of  Langton  and  the  justiciar  to  eliminate.     The  ^  ^' 
amicable  relations  which  had  subsisted  under  the  earl  Marshall 
were  for  a  short  time  maintained ;  the  crusade  called  away  many 
of  the  leaders  in  the  late  quarrel,  and  the  specific  policy  of  the 
government  could  not  be  at  once  reversed.     The  second  corona-  second 

.  .  coronation  of 

tion  of  Henry,  which  was  performed  on  the  17th  May  1220  '  Honir,  May 

x/i  xaao. 
bishops  and  by  Gaalo.    No  original  charter  of  thk  ianie  is  known  to  be 
extant,  and  poedbly  the  statement  is  a  mistake. 

^  He  died  at  Caveraham,  May  14  (Ann.  Waverley,  p.  391),  and  was 
buried  on  the  moirow  of  the  Ascension,  May  i^ ;  R.  Goggesh.  p.  187. 
Gualo  left  on  the  23rd  of  November,  12 18;  Pandulf  arrived  on  Deo.  3 ; 
B.  Goggesh.  p.  186. 

'July  8,  1217';  Boyal  Letters,  i.  532.  In  the  statement  of  the  charges 
against  Hubert  de  Burgh,  made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  III 
<M.  Paris,  ed.  Luard,  vi.  64),  the  king's  agent  says  that,  after  the  earl 
Marshsll*s  death,  the  legate  Gualo  was,  'de  conununi  consensu  et  pro- 
visione  totins  regni,'  'primus  consiliarius  et  principalis  totius  regni  An> 
gliae.*  lliis  is  impossible,  and  it  shows  how  very  soon  the  very  oxder  of 
events  was  fbrgotteo.  A  council,  to  be  held  on  «fune  16,  had  been  colled 
before  the  earFs  death  (Koyal  Letters,  i.  37);  possibly  something  was 
dona  in  it 

'  W.  Ck>v,  ii.  244:  the  coronation  oath  was  renewed,  'sdlioet  quod 
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by  the  archbishop  at  Westminster,  was  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  full  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government.  The  young 
king  renewed  his  coronation  oaths  and  received  the  diadem  of 

PuMhiifi  g.  Edward.  Shortly  afterwards  the  primate  went  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  pope  ^  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
Pandulf  B  legation,  no  successor  should  be  appointed,  at  least 
during  Iiangton's  life;  the  legate  resigned  his  commission  at 
midsummer  1 22 1*. 

<^>»»c^  of       As  William  Marshal  I's  work  was  to  restore  the  administrative 

the  work  of 

Hubert  de  system,  that  of  Hubert  was  to  replace  the  working  of  that 
<•  system  in  English  hands ;  his  victory  was  no  easy  one.  The 
formal  homages  paid  at  the  coronation  were  to  be  followed  by 
the  resumption  into  the  hands  of  the  government  of  the  royal 
castles  which  were  still  held  by  the  lords  to  whom  John  had 
entrusted  them.  The  barons  swore  to  enforce  the  surrender,  on 
the  day  after  the  coronation  '•  The  measure  was  one  of  ordinary 
prudence ;  it  had  been  frequently  practised  by  Henry  II,  and  by 

R«9oiiipcion    John  himself,  and  was  now  enforced  by  s  papal  mandate  *.    The 

ofroTmlde-  *f       r  ir  .       ./. 

meme,  xaao.  men  who  professed  to  be  devoted  to  Heniy  III  had  no  justinca- 
^tion  in  resisting.  They  determined  however  to  resist,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  allege  as  their  excuse 
their  distrust  of  the  justiciar,  a  cry  which  they  so  pertinaciously 
raised  as  ultimately  to  draw  into  their  schemes  men  of  ex- 
perience and  independent  position,  who  had  no  other  ground  of 
Party  foniGd  sympathy  with  them.     The  chiefs  of  the  party  were,  as  might 
iCbett.        be  expected,  WiUiam  of  Aumale,  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  and  Peter 

eoclesiAm  Dei  tueretnr,  pacemque  tarn  cleri  quam  popoli,  et  boiuw  regni 
leges  cusiodiret  illaeBas.' 

^  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  74. 

'  July  19 ;  '  cessit  legationi  suae  ex  roandaio  domini  papae ; '  M.  Weetm., 
Flores  Hiet.  ed.  Luard,  ii.  172  ;  of.  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  75  ;  Ann.  Warerley, 
p.  395 :  '  aleffaUoniB  officio  revocatur ;'  Cont.  Flor.  W^.  p.  173. 

•  W.  Cov.  li.  244 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  57. 

*  The  papal  letter  ordering  the  prelates  to  surrender  the  royal  castles 
is  dated  May  26,  1220;  Boyal  Letters,  1.  535:  on  May  38,  Honorius 
directed  that  no  one  should  hold  more  than  two  castles;  ibid.  i. .121 ; 
Foed.  i.  160 :  on  the  oth  of  August,  Henry  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  inquire 
what  demesnes  were  in  John's  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  Rot. 
OlauB.  i.  437.  In  1221,  April  29,  Honorius  ordered  the  resumption  of 
escheats  that  had  been  alienated ;  Foed.  i.  167.  A  general  inquiry  into  the 
rights  which  John  had  jKxnessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  ordered 
by  Henry,  Jan.  30,  1223,  Foed.  i.  168 ;  and  April  9,  Rot.  CI.  i.  569^ 
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de  Vanley ;  with  them  was  a  number  of  minor  leaders,  such  as 
Philip  Mark,  Engekrd  of  Cigognies,  and  Gerard  of  Athies,  who 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  charter  of  Bunnymede,  but  had 
contriyed  during  the  succeeding  hostilities  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  position  ^    Balph  de  Qaugi  as  early  as  1218  i^ncMjitate 
had  refused  to  surrender  Newark,  until  he  was  besieged  by  the  oonntir* 
regent',    William  of  Aumale  in  i a  19  had  been  declared  to  be  ContumMj 
in  rebellion  for  attending  a  prohibited  tournament,  and  was  then  of  Amn&ie. 
fortifying  Sau▼ey^    Now,  following  the  example  of  his  grand- 
father, who  had  refused  to  admit  Henry  II  into  Scarborough,  he 
declined  to  surrender  Sauyey  and  Rockingham ;  and  the  young 
king  immediately  after  the  coronation  was  brought  up  with 
an  armed  force  to  demand  admittance.    Assisted  by  the  men  of  his  oMtin 
the  county,  who  were  called  together  as  of  old,  he  frightened  the  June,  z3«o. 
garrisons  into  flight,  and  took  both  castles  ^ ;  but  after  Christmas  ^■^^^ 
the  earl  renewed  the  quarrel,  collected  forces  at  Biham  and 
seized  Fotheringay,  a  castle  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  whence, 
with  an  assumption  of  feudal  or  royal  style,  worthy  of  the  days 
of  Stephen,  he  issued  letters  patent  granting  safe  conduct  to 
traders  moying  from  one  to  another  of  his  castles ".    Vigorous 
action  was  taken  against  him ;  Pandulf  excommunicated  him, 
and  the  earl  of  Chester,  who,  haying  just  returned  from  the 
crusade,  was  not  yet  implicated  in  the  design  against  Hubert, 
threw  himself  zealously  into  the  king's  cause.    The  council  of  The  icnuf « 
the  kingdom  granted  a  scutage  of  ten  shillings*  on  the  knight  a 
fee,  and  before  the  end  of  February  Biham  was  dismantled  and 
the  earl  a  fugitiye  suing  for  pardon.     The  alarm  howeyer  was 
BO  great  that  the  pope  on  the  29th  of  April  wrote  to  urge  the 
bishops  to  apply  themselyes  to  enforce  peace  ^ 

^  M,  PariB,  ill.  33.        *  lb.  iii.  53 ;  Ann.  Dtmit.  p.  54 ;  Rot.  CI.  i.  379. 
'  Boyal  Lrttan,  i.  57 ;  Rot.  CIaub.  i.  434. 

*  June  a8,  laao;  M.  Paris,  iii.  59.  The  force  wm  competed  of  'tarn 
paoperee  quam  divites  ex  illo  comitatu ;  *  W.  Cov.  ii.  245.  See  Ann.  Dnnst. 
p.  00. 

*  W.  Cov.  ii.  347  ;  Royal  Letten,  i.  168.    See  Rot.  CIaub.  i.  448,  450. 

*  The  '  Scntafiiam  de  Biham ; '  Rot.  Clam.  i.  458,  465, 475.  Biham  was 
taken  Feb.  8 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  61.  See  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  64.  The  expenses  of 
the  siege  are  noted  in  Rot  Clans,  i.  453. 

*  '  Cnm,  sicut  audivimos,  gravis  g^erra  in  regno  Angliae  indpiat  puUu- 
lare;'  Feed.  i.  167;  Royal  Letters,  i.  174. 
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P^^       ^  The  resignation  of  Pandulf  ^  the  return  of  Langton,  and  the 

>tin»d.  defeat  of  his  friend,  had  now  weakened  the  position  of  Peter 
dee  Boches ;  he  determined  to  join  the  crusade,  but,  finding  that 
Damietta  was  already  lost,  contented  himself  with  a  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella.     His  absence  did  not  however  insure  peace. 

Aivmiin  The  year  1222  opened  with  still  more  alarming  auguries.  At 
Whitsuntide  Peter  de  Mauley  and  Engelard  de  Athies  were 
arrested  and  compelled  to  surrender  their  castles';  and  in 
June  the  earl  of  Derby  was  ordered  to  surrender  Bolsover  and 

TiMMriof     the  Peak'*    The  disaffection  which  had  beffun  with  William 


Joins  the       of  Aum&le  showed  itself  in  another  direction,  and  now  the 

OppOiitiOD. 

earl  of  Chester  deigned  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  malcontents. 
But  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  archbishop  met  the  diffi- 
culty :  a  threat  of  excommunication  seconded  by  argument  and 
persuasion  silenced  the  earl,  who  however  from  this  time  ranked 
himself  among  Hubert's  enemies  *. 
^def^  ^  '^^  °^^  outbreak  was  in  1223.  In  the  April  of  that  year 
in  1933  to  Honorius  III  declared  Henry,  although  not,  y^t  of  age,  competent 
rojBi  cMties.  to  govem,  and  issued  letters  to  the  barons  charging  them  to 
obey  *.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Hubert,  having  just  completed 
a  successful  campaign  in  Wales  *,  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  act  upon  this  mandate ;  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  William  of 
Aum&le  and  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  attempted  to  anticipate  him. 
]>isappointed  in  a  design  for  seizing  the  Tower  of  London,  they 
encamped  at  Waltham,  and  sent  to  the  king  demanding  the 
dismissal  of  the  justiciar,     A  discussion  took  place  in  the  royal 

^  The  pariicuUr  droamBtanoee  of  Pandulf 'b  resignfttion  are  detailed  hy 
Dr.  Shirley  in  the  preface  to  the  Boyal  Letters,  vol.  i ;  and  Pearson,  Hiet. 
Eng.  ii.  ia6. 

'  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  68 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  60,  83. 

»  June  37  ;  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  50a.  <  W.  Cov.  ii.  251. 

'  April  i^ ;  see  Royal  Letters,  i.  430 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  79 ;  Ann.  Danst. 
p.  83.  Cunoasly  enough  the  bull  of  Gregory  IX,  to  Uie  same  effect 
(Feed.  i.  190),  is  dated  April  13, 1337.  By  another  letter,  Kov.  30,  1333, 
the  pope  permits  Henry  to  leaye  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  their  present 
holders ;  Koval  Letters,  i.  539.  Dr.  Shirley  has  collected  the  notices  of 
changes  in  the  holders  of  castles  and  counties  between  Nov.  15,  1233,  and 
March  31,  1334;  in  Royal  Letters,  i.  508  sq. 

'  For  this  a  soutage,  the  scutage  of  Mon^mery,  was  taken,  two  marks 
on  the  fee,  and  a  great  tallage  firom  the  towns.  See  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  553, 565, 
570  ;  ii.  34,  &c. 
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presence,  Hubert  answering  for  himself  and  denouncing  the  Rttiiunce 
bishop  of  Winchester  as  the  secret  prompter  of  the  disturbance  \  by  Peter 
Langton  again  mediated,  and  a  formal  reconciliation  took  place 
at  Christmas  at  Northampton,    Six  months  after,  Falkes  de  outbreak  of 
Breaute  '  drew  down  upon  himself  the  final  storm.     This  clever  Breaut6,  in 
adventurer  was  a  Norman  refugee,  who  had  devotedly  attached  *"^* 
himself  to  John.     John  had  repaid  his  services  with  lavish 
munificence.      Sheriffdoms,  wardships,  escheats,   castles,  were 
showered  upon  him  :  he  was  married  to  the  countess  of  Wight 
and  Devon,  was  executor  of  John's  will,  a  chief  counsellor  in 
Henry^s  court,  and,  just  before  the  outbreak,  was  sheriff  of  six 
counties '.  He  no  doubt  had  the  confidence  of  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  held  the  strings  of  the  confederation  against  Hubert.     His 
fall,  however,  was  caused,  not  by  defeat  in  a  deliberate  conflict  of 
parties,  but  by  a  subordinate  incident  in  his  career  of  aggression. 
He  had  entrusted  the  castle  of  Bedford  to  his  brother  William, 
who  in  the  insolence  of  power  arrested  and  imprisoned  one  of 
the  royal  judges  itinerant  whilst  they  were  inquiring  into  his 
misdoings.    Hubert,  who  probably  had  been  watching  for  his  siege  of 
opportunity,  and  who  with  the  king  was  at  Northampton  at  the 
time,  besieged  Bedford  at  Midsummer,  and  took  it  on  the  14th 

*  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  83 ;  M.  PaiiS)  iii.  83  ;  Boyal  Letters,  i.  335.  Matthew 
Parii  mentions  amongst  the  malcontents  the  earl  of  Chester,  William  of 
Amn&le,  the  constable  of  Chester,  Falkes  de  Breaute,  Philip  Mar^  and 
even  William  Cantilnpe. 

'  There  is  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the  history  of  Falkes  de 
Breaat^,  He  was,  it  would  seem,  secretly  supported  by  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  was  used  if  not  supported  by  the  earl  of  Chester  and  others,  as  the 
leader  of  opposition  to  the  justiciar.  He  had  negotiated  with  tiie  Welsh 
and  also  with  France.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
•tatementa  and  the  mere  suspicions  about  him^  and  in  some  instances  mere 
political  sympathy  was  probably  oonstmed  as  conniTanoe.  The  annals  of 
Tewkesbury  describe  him  in  i  a  1 9  as  <  plusquam  rex  in  Anglia ; '  p.  64.  His 
podtioii  was  no  doubt  complicated  by  priyate  quarrels  wiUi  the  Marshalls, 
against  whom  he  intrigued  with  the  Welsh.  But,  when  he  left  England,  he 
declared  with  tears  tlu^t  he  had  acted  throughout  at  the  instigation  of  the 
great  men  of  the  realm ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  94.  See  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  300 ; 
W.  Got.  ii.  2^3  sq. ;  Plrynne's  Recwds,  ftc. ;  Shirley,  Royal  Letters ;  and 
liuard,  Belatums  between  Inland  and  Rome  under  Henry  III. 

'  He  was  ordered  to  surrender  Bedfordshire,  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  18, 1 224 ;  Rot.  Claus.  i.  581.  June  9,  at  Dunstable 
he  was  convicted  of  thirty-five  acts  of  disseisin ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  90 ;  Henry 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope  says  sixteen.  Royal  Letters,  i.  925.  See  too  Rot. 
Clans,  i.  619, 655. 
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of  August ^  The  garrison  was  hanged;  Falkes  threw  himself 
on  the  king^B  mercy  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
He  went  to  Borne  and  there  prevailed  on  Honoring  to  write 
a  somewhat  touching  letter  of  intercession  to  the  king',  but  was 
not  suffered  to  return.  The  importance  of  his  position,  and  the 
great  constitutional  significance  of  his  humiliation,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  earls  and  barons,  as  well  as  prelates,  of  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbary,  joined  to  grant  a  carucage  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  struggle',  and  that  the  pope  regarded  him  as 
worthy  of  his  protection.  His  fall  crowned  for  the  moment  the 
power  of  Hubert ;  it  extinguished  the  influence  of  the  foreigners 
who  had  been  imported  by  John,  and  reduced  the  bishop  of 
WinchcEter  to  political  insignificance  *,  The  recurrence  of  like 
influences  in  the  later  years  of  Henry  was  due  to  other  causes. 

The  recent  expenses  were  not  sufficiently  met  by  the  caru- 
cage, and  new  ones  were  already  incurred.  Lewis  "Vlll,  who 
succeeded  Philip  II  in  1223,  had  laid  hold  on  Poictou,  and 
great  part  of  the  year  1224  was  devoted  to  planning  an 
expedition  to  recover  the  last  remnant  of  Eleanor's  inheritance. 
Up  to  this  time  taxation  had  not  been  heavy ;  and,  although 
the  constitutional  articles  of  the  charter  were  unconfirmed,  they 
had  been  practically  acted  upon ",  Besides  the  scutage  of  1 2  x  8, 
a  carucage  of  two  shillings  had  been  taken  at  the  coronation  of 


^  M.  Paris,  iii.  89  ;  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  174. 

'  W.  Qpy.ii.  373  sq.  He  had  alrendy  written  itrong  letters  in  his  &yonr 
before  he  knew  of  his  snrrender;  Rovai  Letters,  i.  543  sq. 

*  A  oamoage  was  made  by  the  prelates  tat  themselves,  their  tenants  and 
their  mstios ;  Foed.  i.  175 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  254,  255 ;  Ann.  Danst.  p.  86.  The 
grant  was  half  a  mark  on  the  camcate  of  demesne,  two  shilmigt  on  the 
camcate  from  tenants,  and  two  labourers  from  eaoh  hide,  to  work  the 
engines :  on  the  latter  pointy  see  Rot.  Clans,  i.  655.  The  payment  by  the 
lay  barons  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  iii.  88 ;  Rot.  dans.  i.  640  ;  and 
there  was  a  sontage  ooinoiding  with  the  sentage  of  Bedford,  two  marks  on 
the  fee,  which  the  tenants-in-ohief  paid  to  the  king,  but  which  the  king 
allowed  them  to  exact  fixmi  their  tenants ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  88. 

*  The  bishop  was  smnmoned,  S^  a8,  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Weet- 
minster  in  three  weeks,  to  aooonnt  (qno  waranto)  for  the  essarts  and  pnr- 
preetnres  made  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire ;  Rot  Claus.  i.  655.  On  the 
18th  of  January,  1225,  ^he  pope  wrote  to  remonstrate  with  Henry  for 
hindering  the  bishop's  proposed  visit  to  Rmne ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  ai8  ;  and 
it  is  dear  that  be  was  reguded  as  prompting  all  the  attacks  on  Hubert ; 
ibid.  p.  224.  '  See  above,  p.  30,  note  i< 
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1 2  20  ^  and  a  scutage  often  shillings  after  the  capture  of  Biham ' ; 
one  of  two  marks  for  the  Welsh  war  in  1223,  and  one  of  a  like 
amount  for  the  siege  of  Bedford:  in  12 19  the  clergy',  and  in 
1223  the  whole  population  had  been  called  on  to  contribute 
to  the  crusade  \    But  now  a  much  larger  supply  was  needed,  Hie  charters 
and  when  the  justiciar,  at  the  Christmas  court  of  1 224,  demanded  and  a  itf- 
a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  he  was  met  by  a  petition  for*  the  gnmtcd, 
reconfirmation  of  the  charters.     They  had  been  twice  confirmed  ,9^5."' 
since  the  last  edition,  in  12 18  and  1223  ^     They  were  now  re- 
issued with  no  material  alteration  *,  but  with  a  change  in  the 
enacting  words.     Instead  of  the  '  counsel '  of  the  barons,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  moving  clause,  Henry  III  issues 
the  charters  '  spontanea  et  bona  voluntate  nostra,'  and  the  mag- 
nates, whose  names  had  been  before  recounted  as  counselling  and 
consenting,  now  appear  as  witnesses.    The  change  was  probably  change  in 
intended  to  make  the  obligation  more  binding  on  Henry,  who  of  the 
had  been  declared  old  enough  to  act  for  himself;  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  Hubert,  in  trying  to  bind  the  royal  con- 
science, forsook  the  normal  and  primitive  foim  of  legislative 
enactment,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  claim  on  tlie  king's  part 
to  legislate  by  sovereign  authority  without  counsel  or  consent 
The  condition  on  which  the  grant  is  made  is  openly  stated :  for 
the  concession  of  the  two  charters,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freeholders,  and  all  persons 
of  the  realm,  giye  the  fifteenth  of  all  moveables.     A  careful 

^  Ann.  WintoD,  p.  83 ;  Ann.  Wftverley,  p.  295 ;  Ann.  Bunst.  p.  60 ; 
Select  Chartera,  p.  351.  '  See  above,  p.  33. 

>  The  general  tax  of  a  twentieth  ordered  by  the  Lateran  council ;  Ann. 
Theokesb.  p.  64 ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  80 ;  R.  de  8.  Germano,  p.  47. 

*  '  ProTUom  est  et  conoessum  coram  nobu  et  conailio  nostro  praesentibns 
Archiepifloopo  Cantuariae,  epiaoopis,  comitibus,  baronibus  et  magnatibiu 
noetru  de  communi  omninm  yolantate;'  Bot.  Claus.  i.  516,  567.  'Pro- 
vUnm  eit  oommuni  oonsiUo  regni ;'  an  earl  was  to  pay  three  marks,  a  baron 
one,  a  knight  a  shilling,  and  each  householder  a  penny ;  W.  Cov.  ii.  252  ; 
Ann.  Dunst.  p.  67 ;  Ann.  Wayerley,  p.  2^ ;  where  however  it  is  stated 
that  the  tax  was  never  paid.    It  was  unpaid  in  Dec.  1223;  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  630. 

'  See  p.  30,  note  2.  Tlie  confirmation  in  January  1223  is  mentioned  by 
Matthew  Paris,  iii.  76,  who  describes  a  dispute  between  Langtoa  who  was 
tti^ging,  and  William  Briwere  who  opposed,  the  act.  It  was  closed  by  the 
king's  declaration,  'omnes  illas  libertat^  juravimus  et  omnes  astricti 
sumos  ut  quod  juravimus  observemus.* 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  353 ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm  (Charters; ,  pp.  22-^5. 
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scheme  was  at  the  same  time  drawn  out  for  the  assessment  of 
the  grant,  and  its  collection  hj  local  machinei^ ' :  a  survey  of 
the  forests,  hy  twelve  legal  men  choeen  by  the  oouaties,  was 
a  necessary  supplement' :  and  finally  the  clergy  were  moved,  by 
a  papal  and  archiepLscopal  mandate,  to  add  a  voluntary  vote ', 
'*making  a  virtue  of  necessity/  from  the  property  which  was  not 
assessed  to  the  fifbeenth.  The  exact  amount,  raised  by  the 
fifteenth,  was  calculated  to  be  86,758  marks  and  twopence  \ 
Great  sums  were  also  borrowed  from  the  bishops,  and  extorted 
from  the  Jews.  The  money  was  collected  by  special  justices 
assigned  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  in  the  castles  of  Win- 
chester and  Devizes.  It  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs  except  for  transmission,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
usual  form  in  the  Pipe  Bolls. 

The  expedition  equipped  at  this  great  cost  was  placed  under 
Fnuice,  1935.  the  command  of  the  king's  brother  Richard,  and  his  uncle 
William  of  Salisbury.  It  was  so  far  successful  that  Oascony 
was  again  secured,  but  it  had  the  further  result  of  reopening 
England  to  the  influx  of  foreign  adventurers.  After  the  first 
victories  the  war  languished ;  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,^ 
the  prosecution  by  Lewis  VIII  of  his  war  against  Toulouse, 
and  bis  death  in  November  1226,  led  to  a  succession  of  truces 
which  lasted  for  three  years. 
Demands  The  year  1226  witnessed  the  first  of  those  exorbitant  demands 

popein'x326.  on  the  part  of  the  pope  which,  next  to  the  influence  of  the 
aliens,  were  the  great  cause  of  Henry's  later  troubles.  A  special 
envoy,  Otho,  was  sent  to  ask  that  in  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church  one  prebend  should  be  assigned  to  papal  uses, 
an  equal  revenue  from  the  episcopal  estate,  and  a  proportionate 
sum  fix)m  each  of  the  monasteries.     The  demand  was  a  general 


^  Select  Charters,  p.  355 ;  Foed.  i.  177  ;  Rot  Claus.  ii.  ai. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  91,  92.  Order  for  the  procUunation  of  the  Charters  was 
giyen  Feb.  16 ;  Kot  Claus.  ii.  70 :  May  I ;  ibid.  72.  An  inquest  into  the 
liberties  and  free  customs  oonfirmed  by  the  Charter  was  directed  July  8 ; 
Rot.  Claus.  ii.  48. 

'  Ann.  Bunst.  p.  39;  W.  Cov.  ii.  257 ;  'ut  sic  necessitatem  transferant 
in  virtutem.*    The  clerical  grant  was  made  in  1226 ;  see  p.  39,  note  2. 

'  Liber  Ruber :  see  Hunter's  Three  Catalogues,  p.  22  ;  Rot.  Claus.  ii.  40, 

45»  70i  71.  73« 
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one,  based  on  the  plea  that  the  court  of  Borne  might  redjice  the 

expenses  of  litigation  K    In  France  it  was  snocessfully  resisted 

by  a  council  at  Bourges ;  in  England,  the  king  refused  to  admit 

it  without  the  consent  of  the  magnates,  and  forbade  them  to 

bind  their  lay  fees  in  any  liability  to  the  pope.    The  proposal  The  tmmu 

was  discussed  in  councils  held  on  January  13  and  April  13,  evAdetbr* 


and  a  formal  answer  was  returned,  which  saved  the  nation's 
credit  at  the  expense  of  her  dignity ;  whatever  other  kingdoms 
might  do,  England  was  freed  from  such  an  exaction  by  her 
tribute  paid  annually  under  the  terms  of  John's  submission  \ 

Henry  now  considered  himself  of  age  to  govern,  as  the  pope  Htniy  de- 
had  declared.     He  was  not  yet  twenty,  but  he  was  tired  of  the  l^S^^te 
tutelage  of  Peter  des  Boches,  and  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  ^S^^j, 
Hubert  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     Accordingly,  in  a  council  at 
Oxford  in  January  1227',  he  announced  that  from  henceforth 
he  should  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  realm  by  himself.     Hubert 
continued  to  be  justiciar,  and  was  made  earl  of  Kent;   the 
bishop  went  on  crusade,  and  stayed  away  until   1231.     The 
new  pope,  Gregory  IX,  renewed  in  April  the  letters  issued  by 
Honorius  in  1223,  recognising  the  king's  competency. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  majority,  Henry  first  showed  how  Heordenaii 
lightly  his  constitutional  obligations  sat  upon  him.     The  ordi-  penetuUy, 
nance  made  in  12 18;  by  which  until  he  came  of  age  he  was  re-  minority,  to 
strained  from  making  grants  in  perpetuity,  was  now  interpreted 
to  imply  the  nullity  of  all  charters  sealed  during  the  minority, 
and  on  the  2  ist  of  January^,  1 227,  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 

^  W.  Gov.  iL  379.  The  demand  was  based  on  a  papal  bnll  {Super  muros 
Jertualem),  dated  Jan.  a 8,  1225;  ibid.  p.  374;  Martene^  Theeauros,  i. 
929 ;  Wilkins,  Cone.  \»SS^  »  ^'  I^^ns,  iii.  102,  103,  105  sq. 

'  Wilkins,  i.  559 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  279.  The  annals  of  Dunstable  say  that 
the  proyince  of  Canterbury  refused  to  make  the  conoession  without  the 
consent  of  the  patrons,  and  the  authority  of  a  general  council,  p.  99 ;  Ann. 
Osney,  p.  66 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  109.  This  was  in  the  council  of  April  1 3.  This 
year  the  infioior  clergy,  after  consultation  in  their  dioceses,  granted  to  the 
king  a  sixteenth  of  their  ecclesiaBtical  revenue  in  a  council  held  Oct.  13; 
see  Wilkins,  Gone.  i.  605  ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  299 ;  Ann.  Wykes  and  Osney, 
pp.  67,  68 ;  Bot.  Glaus,  ii.  143. 

'  M. Paris,  iii.  122 :  who  places  the  event  in  February;  but  the  king 
himself  mentions  the  council  at  Oxford,  in  his  ¥rrit  of  Jan.  21 ;  Bot.  Glaus. 
ii.  207 ;  and  he  was  at  Oxford  only  on  Jan.  8~io.  ^ 

*  '  ticias  quod  per  commune  consilium  Archiepiscopi  Cantaariensis,  epi- 
sooporum,  abbatum,  oomitum,  baronum  et  aliorum  magnatum  et  fidelium 
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kingdom,  he  issaed  letters  directing  that  all  who  had  i-eceived 
8uch  charters  should  apply  for  their  renewal.    The  renewal  was, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  to  be  purchased  at  a  valuation  fixed 
TiM  forcrt      by  the  justiciar  \    It  was  for  the  moment  uncertain  whether  the 
perambuk-    charters  of  the  forests,  and  eren  the  great  charter  of  liberties, 
gered.  might  not  be  included  in  the  same  repudiation.    The  historian 

asserts  that  the  former  were  annulled*,  and  the  Close  Bolls 
contain  letters  of  February' 9,  by  which  the  disafforestments 
of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Cambridge,  and 
Mon^y         Huntingdon  were  set  aside '.    But  the  declaration  seems  merely 
thisBMus.    to  have  been  a  contrivance  for  raising  money;  j£  100,000  was 
obtained  by  the  repurchase  of  the  grants  imperilled*;  a  tallage 
was  asked  of  the  towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  ^  and 
the  charters  remained  in  force,  although  the  partial  disafforest- 
ments were  made  a  ground  of  complaint  by  the  earls  *.    If  the 
king  intended  his  threat  to  be  more  than  a  sign  of  emancipa- 
tion and  self-confidence,  the  influence  of  the  justiciar  probably 
^   hindered  him  from  acting  further  upon  it. 
Constita-  At  the  termination  of  the  king's  minority,  the  machinery  of 

of  the  the  government  might  be  expected  to  rid  itself  of  all  the  tempo- 

Hcniy  m.  rary  expedients  which  the  tutelage  of  the  royal  person  had  made 
necessary.  In  most  respects  it  did  so;  but  the  penod  leaves 
its  mark  on  the  framework,  and  even  on  the  theoiy,  of  the 
government.  It  is  fxom  this  point  that  we  first  distinctly  trace 
the  action  of  an  inner  royal  council,  distinct  from  the  curia 
regis  as  it  existed  under  Henry  II,  and  from  the  common 
council  of  the  realm.     The  king's  personal  advisers  begin  to 

nostrorum  providimus  nnper  apad  Oxoniam  ouod  de  cetero  cartas  et  oon> 
finnationes  Bub  sigillo  ncMtro  fieri  ftciamua ; '  Rot.  Claua.  ii.  207. 

>  M.  Paris,  iii.  123. 

'  Ibid.  See  the  remaricB  of  Dr.  Pauli,  Gesch.  v.  Engl.  iii.  564,  and 
Lingardy  ii.  196, 

'  Rot.  Claofl.  ii.  169.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  knights  employed 
had  niisnnderstcjod  their  commission. 

*  Hardy,  preiSaoe  to  the  Rotuli  Gartarum,  pp.  ▼,  vi. 

*  The  writs  were  issued  Feb.  16,  1227  ;  Uot  Glaus,  ii.  171 ;  but  the 
matter  had  been  on  foot  as  early  as  Nov.  3, 1 226 ;  ibid.  ii.  204  ;  the  tallage 
is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  very  large  remissions  in  it 
were  made ;  Rot,  GUni.  ii.  180  sq. ;  and  each  man  was  to  be  taxed  '  per  se 
secundum  fiscultatem/  Jan.  50 ;  ibid.  ii.  208. 

*  See  p.  42. 
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haye  a  recognised  position  as  a  distinct  and  organised  body,  of  Growth  of 
which  the  adnunistrative  officers,  the  judges,  and  other  ministers  eound]. 
of  state  and  household,  form  only  a  part.    The  growth  and  func- 
tions of  this  body  must  be  discussed  in  another  chapter;  the 
political  importance  of  what  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  new 
element  in  the  state  or  as  a  new.embodiment  of  an  old  principle, 
becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  we  proceed,  and  as  the  changes 
in  the  character  of  royalty  and  itr  relations  to  the  three  estates 
are  gradually  developed.    Another  point  of  like  significance  Oaim  to 
comes  also  into  light :  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  disputes  of  offloen  of 
the  reign  begin,  the  common  council  of  the  i*ealm  claims  the 
right  of  nominating  or  confirming  the  nomination  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  justiciar,  the  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer. 
In  previous  times,  although  new  appointments  would  no  doubt  a  new  cWm. 
be  announced  in  the  meetings  of  the  great  council,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  claim.     During  the  minority  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  that  assembly  was  formally  consulted :  Hubert  de  Burgh 
may  have  been  continued  in  the  justiciarship  by  the  same  body  • 
that  conferred   the   regency  on   William  Marshall;    we  are 
distinctly  told  that  Ralph  Neville  received  the  chancellorsliip 
and  the  great  seal  in  1226  by  the  '  asaent '  and  '  by  the  common 
counsel '  of  the  kingdom  S  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 
not  be  removed  except  by  the  same  authority;  and  in  1236  he 
refused  to  resign  his  office  without  a  requisition  from  the  body 
that  had  appointed  Lim.     It  is  probable  then  that  the  events  Poaibie 
of  Henry's  minority  had  a  considerable  effect  in  creating  the  the  theory 
idea  of  limited  monarchy,  which  almost  immediately  springs  moniutdiy. 
into  existence.     It  is  at  all  events  not  improbable  that  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that 
hiB  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  nation,  sprang  up  whilst 
the  king  was  a  child,  and  the  choice  of  his  ministers  was  actually 
determined  by  the  national  council. 

172.  Hubert's  administration  lasted  for  five  years  longer,  and  Uuben*s 
he  was  able  during  this  time  to  exercise  a  directing  power  in  tion,  xwf 

1832* 

'  M.  Paris,  ill.  74,  564 ;  M.  Westm.  flores,  ii.  1 76.  The  grant  by  which 
the  appointment  wai  made  for  life,  Feb.  12,  1227,  doee  not  mention  this ; 
Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  p.  45. 
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the  state,  although  hampered  by  Henry's  interference  even  more 

than  he  bad  been  by  the  hostility  of  Peter  des  Roches*    He  had 

in  fact  to  hold  himself  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  strong 

measures,  but  for  the  king's  imprudences ;  nor  is  it  easy,  in  the 

somewhat  hostile  narrative  of  the  contemporary  writers,  to  dis- 

Thc  earte      tinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ^    The  rising  of  the  earls  in  July 

ofeari  1227,  by  which  Henry  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  provi* 

sion  for  his  brother  Richard ',  and  to  restore  the  forest  charters, 

may  have  been  provoked  by  the  economy  of  the  justiciar ;  the 

failure  in  the  Welsh  war  of  1228  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 

Hubert  triM   anything  but  the  inexperience  of  the  king.  .  Hubert's  foreign 

idagathome.  policy  was  One  of  peace,  but  it  was  probably  his  distrust  of 

Henry's  firmness  of  purpose  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  design  of 

a  Gascon  campaign  in  1229.    This  distrust  was  justified  by  the 

events  of  1230,  when  Henry,  having  landed  in  Brittany  and 

overrun  Poictou,  returned  to  England  to  raise  supplies.  A  scutage 

of  three  marks  was  granted,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 

the  clergy ' ;  but  a  truce  for  three  years  was  concluded  almost 

immediately,  and  the  war  was  not  resumed  for  ten  years. 

Hypodtion        Many  circumstaoces  combined  to  make  the  position  of  the 

shaiuo.        justiciar  difficult     On  the  9th  of  July,  1228,  he  lost  his  most 

able  and  honest  coadjutor,  Archbishop  Langton,  the  man  who 

more  than  any  other  had  helped  to  give  form  and  consistency 

to  the  constitutional  gi-owth,  and  had  also  staved  off  difficulties 

^  He  was  '  oonsiliariuB,  inuno  concilium  et  quasi  cor  regis,*  Ann.  Mar^ 
gas,  p.  39 ;  *  regis  et  regni  rector  et  pro  libito  dispoeitor  et  dispensator,' 
Ann.  Waverley,  p.  311. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  123-125.  The  earls  were  those  of  Pembroke,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  Warenne,  Hereford,  and  Ferrers :  the  king  made 
the  required  concessions  August  a  at  Northampton.  Writs  were  issued 
August  21  at  Abingdon;  Hot.  Claus.  ii.  197.  The  quarrel  originated  in  an 
attempt  of  Bichard  to  dispossess  Waleran  le  Tyes,  a  mercenary  of  John's, 
of  a  castle  which  the  late  king  had  given  him. 

*  See  Royal  Letters,  1.  394 ;  M.  Paris,  iii.  200.  '  Dixerunt  quod  non 
tenentur  viri  eoclesiaBtici  judicio  laioorum,  cum  absque  illis  ooncessum 
fuisset  scutagium  in  finibus  transmarinis.*  They  accepted  however  the 
king's  promise  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  precedent.  This  appears  in  the 
Pipe  KoUs  in  1 231,  as  'Scutagium  Pictaviie  post  primam  transfretationem 
regis  ;*  a  similar  tax  had  been  raised  in  preparation  for  the  expedition  in 
J  330,  *  Scutagium  de  prime  passagio  regis  in  Britanniam,'  also  at  three 
marks ;  Bot.  Pip.  Ajm.  I4,  15.  There  was  a  scutage  of  two  marks  in  1229, 
'Soutagiom  de  Kery,'  for  the  Welsh  campaign  in  1228. 
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with  the  papacy.     Honorius  III  liad  died  the  year  before,  and 
Gregory  IX  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  removal  of  Lang- 
ton's  influence.     In  1229  he  demanded  a  tenth  of  all  property  ^ 
for  the  war  against  the  emperor  ^     A  great  assembly  of  tenants-  The  dersy 

MPS  oonipdlcd 

in-chief  was  held  at  Westminster  on  the  29th  of  April;  thetognnta 
earls  and  barons,  led  by  the  earl  of  Chester,  opposed  the  grant;  pope;  laag. 
the  king  assented  in  sUence ;  he  had  pledged  himself  by  his 
proctors  at  Home  to  agree  to  the  impost,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  confirmation  of  his   nominee   to  the  primacy;  and  from 
the  clergy  the  tax  was  rigidly  collected  '.     Master  Stephen,  the  Hubert  en- 
pope's  collector,  provoked  a  popular  rising ;  an  anti-Boman  opJpoaSion  ^ 
league '  was  formed,  with  the  connivance,  it  was  thought,  of  ^    ^  ^^^^ 
the  justiciar,  and  the  papal  agents  were  insulted  and  ill-treated. 
Henry,  whose  devotion  to  the  papacy  was  the  most  permanent 
result  of  his  education,  if  not  also  the  strongest  feeling  of  which 
he  was  capable  ^  began  from  this  time  to  look  on  Hubert  with 
aversion.    He  was  only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  his  personal  Fau  of 
enemy,  the  earl  of  Chester,  from  being  disgraced  because  of  his  Buzsh,  1333. 
opposition  to  the  Gascon  war.     The  king,  himself  suspicious, 
listened  to  every  one  who  was  jealous  of  Hubert's  greatness,  or 
who  had  suffered  under  his  strong  hand.     He  was,  however,  fieir 
too  useful  to  be  dismissed  until  a  substitute  was  provided.    In  ^ 
July  1232  he  fell:  mth  his  fall  Henry's  own  administration  of 
government  begins,  and  the  history  of  the  next  six-and-twenty 

^  M.  Pftris,  lii  169,  186,  describes  this  m  a  general  impost ;  but  all  the 
other  authorities  refer  it  to  the  clergy  only ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  73 ;  Ann. 
Burton,  p.  245 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  85 ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  305 ;  Aim.  Danst. 
pp.  114,  125;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  7a 

'  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  77. 

'  Ann.  Burton,  p.  239  ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  129 :  <per  oonspirationem  quo- 
mndam  clericorum  et  laioorum  inachinatum  est  ut  per  quosdam  satellites 
blada  Bomanorum  violenter  excussa  venderentur ;  et  cum  per  balliyoe  regis 
talia  paesumentes  aiguebantur,  ostenderunt  litteras  patentes  ipsius  justi- 
liariL  A  papal  inquiry  ^as  made  in(o  the  mattier  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  the  abbot  of  St.  £dmund'[^^d  tka  names  of  the  offenders  sent 
to  Rome;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  130.  >T1& letter  dirking  this  is  in  MT^oed.  i. 
104 ;  dated  June  7,  1232.    Cf.  M.  Paris,  iii.  218. 

^  See  the  letter  of  Grosseteste  to  the  Pope,  Epistt.  pp.  338,  339.  Henry 
declares  himself  bound  more  closely  to  the  Roman  church  than  any  other 
prinoe;  *  cam  enim  eeaemua  orbati  patre,  adhuc  in  minore  aetate  constituti, 
regno  nostro  non  solum  a  nobis  averse  sed  et  nobis  adyersante,  ipsa  mater 
nostra  Komana  ecclesia*  .  .  •  idem  regnum  ad  nostram  paoem  et  subjectio- 
n«m  revooavit  #  #  .* 
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years  is  a  coutiuuouB  illustration  of  the  king's  insincerity  and 
incapacity. 

Hubert  had  done  a  great  work.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  William  Marshall,  he  had  taken  a  middle  path  between  the 
feudal  designs  of  the  great  nobles  and  the  despotic  theories  of 
John  which  had  still  some  support  among  the  old  officials  of 
the  court.  In  so  doing  he  had  found  himself  adopting  for  the 
most  part  the  principles  of  the  barons  of  Bunnymede.  He  had 
attempted  to  goyem  England  for  English  interests,  husbanding 
her  resources  and  keeping  her  at  peace.  The  King  of  Scots  he  had 
bound  by  giving  him  a  daughter  of  John  to  wife,  and  he  had  him- 
self married  a  daughter  of  "William  the  Lion ;  he  had  kept  peace 
with  France  until  his  personal  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and 
the  young  king  began  to  listen  to  rasher  if  not  bolder  counsels. 
He  had  attempted  to  strengthen  the  royal  connexion  with  the 
barons,  especially  with  the  great  house  of  the  Marshalls,  which 
inherited  not  only  the  reputation  of  the  regent,  but  the  enormous 
claims  of  the  lords  of  Striguil  in  Wales  and  Ireland ;  he  had 
married  the  younger  earl  Wiliiam  to  the  king^s  sister  ^  and 
Eichard  of  Cornwall  to  a  sister  of  the  earl.  His  hardest  task 
had  been  the  humiliation  of  the  foreigners,  and  in  this  he  had 
succeeded,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  king  and  to  the  increase  of 
public  security.  The  policy  which  made  this  humiliation  neces- 
sary was  indisputably  right,  but  those  on  whom  the  humiliation 
fell  were  men  who  had  had  no  small  share  in  placing  Henry 
on  the  throne.  Hubert  taught  the  boy  that  personal  gratitude 
must  give  way  to  state  policy.  Henry  was  an  apt  scholar  in 
learning  the  lesson  of  ingratitude ;  policy  he  could  not  learn. 
He  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Peter  des  Boches  when  the  jus- 
ticiar bade  bim  ;  now  he  threw  off  the  justiciar  at  the  bidding 
of  the  bishop,  and  reyersed  the  policy  that  he  had  failed  to 
comprehend.  Like  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  had  served  the  king  too  well  to  please  the 
nation,  and  had  spared  the  nation  too  much  to  please  the  king. 
His  fall,  however,  was  not  the  result  of  any  general  demand. 
He  was  first  dismissed  and  then  persecuted.     His  persecution, 

^  Bee  Royal  Letters, !.  345  1  an  argameiit  on  the  poUoy  uf  thin  uiarmge. 
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like  Wolsey^B,  was  based  upon  untenable  accusations,  on  charges 
which  are  for  the  most  part  so  far  from  reasonable  probability, 
that  they  prove  the  innocence  of  the  man  against  whom  nothing 
more  plausible  could  be  alleged. 

173.   Peter  des  Roches  had  returned  from  the  crusade  inpeterdM 
1 23 1.     He  entertained  the  king  at  Christmas  at  Winchester^,  coTenLfiB 
recovered  the  royal  confidence,  reformed  his  party  in  the  council,  with  Hwry. 
and  resumed  his  designs.    Henry  was  in  want  of  money ;  in 
a  council  on  the  7th  of  March,  1232,  the  barons,  led  by  the  earl 
of  Chester,  demurred  to  a  grant  of  aid  for  the  French  war,  on 
the  plea  that  they  had  served  in  person ;  the  clergy  objected  on 
account  of  insufficient  representation  ^     The  Welsh,  too,  were 
in  arms ;  and  the  king  complained  to  Peter  that  he  was  too 
poor  to  enforce  order.     The  bishop  at  once  urged  the  dismissal  Henry  di»- 
of  the  ministerial  staff; — it  was  no  wonder  that  the  king  was  minSrt«n; 
poor  when  his  servants  grew  so  lich.     The  hint  was  not  wasted.  mIob  ^nben. 
Henry  forthwith  dismissed  the  treasurer,  Banulf  le  Bret,  an  old  "^*' 

clerk  of  Hubert,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  appointed  bishop  Walter 
of  Carlisle  in  his  place :  three  weeks  later  Hubert,  who  but 
a  month  before  had  been  made  justiciar  of  Ireland  for  life,  was 
summarily  dismissed,  July  29,  and  Stephen  Segrave  appointed 
to  succeed  him.     Three  sets  of  charges  were  brought  against  H«niy'4 
him  immediately  after '.     In  the  first  Henry  followed  the  plan  Agaiiut  Hu. 
adopted  by  his  grandfather  for  the  ruin  of  Becket ;  he  demanded  to  thoM 
an  account  of  all  sums  received  by  the  justiciar  on  the  king's  Becket, 
account  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  an  answer  to  all  the  cromwen." 
complaints  for  wrongs  at  which  he  was  said  to  have  connived, 
especially  the  late  outrages  on  the  servants  of  the  pope.     The 
second  series  of  charges  concerned  foreign  affairs :  Hubert  had 
defeated  a  proposal  to  marry  Henry  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Austria ;  he  had  first  corrupted  and  then  married  the  sister 
of  the  king  of  Scots ;  he  had  stolen  from  Henry  and  given  to 
the  prince  of  Wales    a   talisman,  which   rendered   its  wearer 
invulnerable ;  he  had  contrived  that  William  de  Braiose  should 

'  M.  Pftrifl,  iii.  204,  21 T  ;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  127.        '  M.  Paris,  iii.  an,  212. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  22 1-225.  ^^  the  answers  to  the  chai^g^ea  reviyed  against 
Hubert  in  T239,  <lnkwn  up  by  Laurence  of  S,  Alban's;  M.  Paris,  vi. 
63-74. 
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be  hanged  as  a  thief.  A  third  series  was  founded  on  public 
report :  he  had  poisoned  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  jronng  earl 
Marshall,  Falkes  de  Breaat6,  and  archbishop  Richard ;  he  had 
kept  the  king  under  his  influence  by  witchcraft,  and  in  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  the  city  of  London  had  hanged  Constantino 
Fitz-Alulf.  The  first  set  of  charges  he  endeayoured  to  rebut 
by. producing  accounts  and  quittances;  but,  when  he  heard  the 
second  series,  he  took  sanctuary  at  Merton,  and  refused  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  trial*  The  interposition  of  the  earl  of  Chester 
saved  him  from  being  dragged  violently  from  the  sanctuary; 
but  having  obtained  a  dehty  of  his  trial  and  roused  the  king's 
suspiciims  by  a  journey  to  S.  Edmund's,  he  was  torn  from 
the  chapel  at  Brentwood  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  After 
bringing  him  before  a  tribunal  of  earls  and  judges^,  Henry 
allowed  himself  to  be  soothed  by  the  surrender  of  his  victim's 
treasures,  accepted  the  security  of  four  earls  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  placed  him  in  honourable -captivity  at  Devizes, 
restoring  the  estates  that  he  had  inherited  or  bought,  and  those 
which  he  held  of  other  lords  besides  the  king  *. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  Henry's  proceedings  against 
Hubert  can  scarcely  be  decided  on  constitutional  grounds ;  he 
might,  indeed,  have  pleaded  the  action  taken  by  William  Rufus 
against  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by  Stephen  against  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  or  by  Henry  II  against  Beeket;  but  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  clerical  character  of  the  accused  minister  fur- 
nished an  element  of  complication  that  was  absent  in  the  case 
of  Hubert.  That  the  whole  transaction  was  extrajudicial  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  king  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  his  own  account  of  it  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  In 
this  curious  document,  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  admission 
that  the  nation  had  a  right  to  know  how  and  why  the  justiciar 
was  dismissed ',  the  only  distinct  charges  made  against  him  are 
the  wrongs  inflicted,  contrary  to  the  king's  peace,  on  the  pope's 
envoys  and  the  Italian  clerks. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  which  occurred  during  these 


»  FoecL  i.  ao8. 
'  See  Royal  Letters,  i.  408  (October  la,  1232). 


"  Foed.  i.  207. 
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proceedings  \  removed  the  foremost  of  the  nobles  who  had  taken  dmUi  or 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  John,  and  who  eould  remember  the  cheBter.^ 
days  of  Henry  II  and  Richard.     The  son  of  earl  Hugh,  who  had  Hfa  career. 
imperilled  the  throne  in  11 73,  he  had  been  loyal  to  Henry  and 
Richard.     As  a  crusader  he  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of 
Damietta  in  1 2 1 9.    He  was  the  stepfather  of  Arthur  of  Brittany. 
In  1 2 15  he  had  been  faithful  to  John,  and  had  been  trusted  by 
him  more  entirely  than  any  other  Englishman.    The  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  his  palatine  earldom,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  power  which  he  received  as  custos  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester, 
made  his  position  in  the  kingdom  unique^  and  fitted  him  for  the 
part  of  a  leader  of  opposition  to  royal  or  ministerial  tyranny. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  refused  his  consent  to  taxation 
which  he  deemed  unjust :  his  jealousy  of  Hubert,  although  it  led 
him  to  join  the  foreign  party  in  1223,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
more  than  once  interposing  to  avert  his  overthrow.     He  was,  Dinppear- 
moreover,  almost  the  last  relic  of  the  great  feudal  aristocracy  of  conquer 
the  Conquest,  the  estates  and  dignities  of  which  were  soon  to  be  *^  ^ 
centred  in  the  royal  femily.     Cornwall  was  already  given  to 
the  king's  brother ;  Leicester  was  soon  to  be  the  portion  of  his 
brother-in-law;  on  earl  Ranulfs  death  without  children  the 
great  Palatine  inheritance,  having  passed  to  his  nephew  John, 
son  of  David  of  Huntingdon,  was  within  a  few  years  appro- 
priated as  a  provision  for  a  son  of  the  king. 

Peter  des  Roches  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Peter  dee 
He  was  strong  enough  however  to  persuade  the  king  to  dismiss  provokes 
his  new  treasurer,  to  substitute  for  him  Peter  de  Rivaux,  a  ®p"*™^"* 
creature  of  his  own ',  and  to  make  some  important  changes  in 
the  sheriffdoms.     One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  admini- 
stration was  to  obtain,  September  14,  a  grant  of  a  fortieth  of 
moveables,  amounting  to  24,712  marks,  7«.  id^.    The  removal 
of  the  English  servants  of  the  royal  household  to  make  way 

*  October  a8,  M.  Paris,  iii.  229 ;  October  26,  Ann.  Theokeeb.  p.  87. 

*  M.  Puis,  iiL  220. 
'  M.  Pari«,  iii.  223,  230.    From  this  the  Bpiritualities  were  exempted; 

see  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  310 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  131  ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  74;  Foed. 
i.  207  ;  Boyal  Letters,  i.  415.  And  there  was  a  soutage  the  same  year,  the 
'  Scntaginm  de  Elyeyn/  for  the  Welsh  war,  at  20#.  on  the  fee. 
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for  Bretons  and  Poicievins  soon  followed  at  the  ChristmiuB 
conrt  at  Worcester  \  These  measares  prodoced  great  and  wide* 
spread  apprehensions  of  farther  change,  and  raised  at  once  a 
formidable  opposition  under  the  earl  Marshall,  Richard,  the 
second  son  of  the  regent,  the  most  accomplished  and  patriotic 
member  of  the  baronage,  who  had  sacceeded  his  brother  in  1 23 1  *• 
On  receiving  a  summons  to  meet  the  king  at  Oxford  on  the  a4th 
of  June  1233,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  barons  determined  to  absent  them- 
selves, and  announced  their  resolution  in  plain  terms  to  the 
king.  Robert  Bacon,  a  Dominican  friar,  told  Henry  that  so 
long  as  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  prevailed  there 
could  be  no  peace  ^  The  king  in  alarm  issued  a  new  summons 
for  the  nth  of  July,  promising  that  if  the  barons  would  then 
meet  him  at  Westminster  he  would  make  all  rightful  and  neces* 
saiy  reforms.  They  replied  that  unless  the  alien  counsellors  were 
dismissed  they  would  call  together  the  common  council  of  the 
realm  and  elect  a  new  king.  The  bishop  carried  matters  with 
a  high  hand  :  it  ill  became  him,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  pope 
and  emperor,  to  yield.  Foreigii  forces  were  levied,  hostages 
demanded  of  the  barons ;  the  king  was  ready  for  war.  On  the 
ist  of  August  at  London  the  party  of  opposition  met  to  fiice  the 
king,  but  the  earl  Marshall,  warned  by  his  sister,  the  oountesa  of 
Cornwall,  that  Henry  intended  him  to  share  the  fate  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  absented  himself,  and  in  his  absence  nothing  was 
done,  A  general  assembly  of  all  the  military  tenants  of  the 
crown  was  next  called  for  the  X4th  of  August  at  Gloucester.  In 
that  meeting  Richard  was  declared  a  traitor :  the  king  invaded 
his  estates  and  fixed  a  day  for  his  trial  ^  On  the  8th  of  October 
there  was  another  stormy  meeting  at  Westminster :  the  baiona 
denied  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  against  the  earl  Marshall, 

»  M.  Paris,  iii.  340 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  86. 

*  <Vir  omni  monim  honestate  praeditiut,  nobilltate  veneris  inaigniB, 
artiboB  libendibns  insigniter  ernditns,  in  annonim  exeremo  itranniaiimtui, 
in  omnibuB  operibus  tuis  Denm  babens  prae  ocolifi,  regis  et  regni  prae- 
videna  et  verens  exddium,  ut  pacem  et  ooooordiam  refonnaret,  ee  ipanm 
ezponens  disoimini,  le  murom  inter  dominmn  regem  et  ^"flgnatfiii  oppo- 
Buit ;'  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  313-  ^^  ^be  loving  tenuB  in  which  GroBsetecte 
addreBBCB  Kim,  Epist.  vi.  pp>  3^  "<1* 

»  M.  PariB,  iii  244,  245.  *  Ibid.  iii.  247,  248. 
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and  insisted  that  he  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.      The  bishop  Peter  doB 
replied  contemptuously,  and  with  a  perverse  misrepresentation  cimUiat 
of  the  English  law,  which  justifies  the  suspicious  hatred  with  |>een  in^  ^ 
which  he  was  regarded :  there  were,  he  said,  no  peers  in  England  ^''•^ 
as  there  were  in  France,  and  the  king  had  a  full  right  throu^ 
his  justices  to  proscribe  and  condemn  his  enemies  \     This  pro-  The  bhdiops 
voked  an  immediate  outcry;  the  bishops  declared  that  they  would  himwiut 
excommunicate  Peter  of  Winchester  and  the  rest  of  the  coun-  AttonT""* 
sellers,  and  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  a  general  sentence  against 
the  men  who  had  turned  the  king^s  heart  away  from  his  natural 
subjects.     Civil  war  broke  out  immediately ;   Hubert  escaped  civu  wmr.    - 
from  Devizes  and  joined  the  earl;  the  king,  having  marched 
in  person  against  the  malcontents,  suffered  an  entire  defeat  at 
Monmouth  in  November ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
saw  the  earl  Marshall  in  league  with  the  Welsh,  ravaging  the 
estates  of  the  royal  partisans. 

Bishop  Peter,  however,  was  cunning  as  well  as  violent.      He  Petei^s  plot 
had  forced  the  earl  Marshall  into  armed  resistance,  he  now  took  eari  Manhaiu 
measures  for  completely  destroying  him.      He  drew  him  into 
Ireland  to  defend  his  estates  there.     Qeoffi'ey  de  Marisco,  the  Defeat  and 
old  justiciar  of  Ireland,  was  trusted  to  allure  kim  to  open  eari  Manhaii, 
war,  to  desert  him,  and  then  overwhelm  him.     The  plan  was    ^   '  "^ 
too  successfuL     The  «arl  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  ist  of 
April,  1334,  and  died  in  prison  on  the  i6th.     He  anight,  if 
he  had  lived,  have  anticipated  some  of  the  glories  of  Simon 
de  Jfontfortj    but  the  craft  of  the   Poictevins  had  already 
separated  him  from  the  party  which  he  would  have  led,  and 
he  had  no  advisers  who  could  compete  in  policy  with  his  foes. 
His  death  left  the  headship  of  the  opposition  vacant  for  many 
years'. 

But  before  he  died  his  great  foe  had  fallen.   Henry,  incapable  Proceedingi 
of  any  lasting  feeling,  weary  of  his  new  friends,  and  cowed  by  d«  Roches, 
the  threats  of  the  clergy,  was  ready  to  give  way.     In  a  council 
at  Westminster  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1234,  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  had  indignantly  denied  that  friendship  with  the  earl 

^  H.  Paris,  ill.  252. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  249,  273,  279,  288;  Ann,  Danst.  p.  136. 
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^lafsball  implied  enmity  to  the  king,  mid  obtaiaed  fix>m  liis 
brethren  a  sentence  of  anathema  against  the  accuserB  \  But 
the  bishops  soon  found  a  more  able  leader  in  Edmund  Hich, 
the  new  primate,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  by  an  assump* 
tion  of  iK>wer  as  great  as  that  by  which  Innocent  III  had  com* 
pelled  the  election  of  Langton.  His  first  act  after  his  consecra* 
tion  was  to  visit  the  king  and  insist  on  the  reform  of  abuses 
and  the  dismissal  of  the  bad  advisers.  On  the  9th  of  April  at 
Westminster  a  long  list  of  grievances  was  read,  and  Edmund 
declared  himself  ready  to  excommunicate  the  king  in  person  \ 
Henry  gave  way :  on  the  loth  he  sent  word  to  Peter  des  Boches 
that  he  must  henceforth  confine  himself  to  his  spiritual  duties  '. 
Peter  de  Kivaux  was  dismissed  and  compelled  to  resign  all  his 
offices*  Stephen  Segrave,  too,  fell  with  his  jMitron,  and  both 
treasurer  and  justiciar  were  called  to  a  strict  account  for  their 
dealings,  especially  for  their  treatment  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  and 
the  earl  Marshall  \  Hubert  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
hb  estates ;  but  the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  treat  with  the 
earl  brought  back  only  the  tidings  of  his  death  and  a  demand 
for  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  Henry  placed  himself 
under  the  advice  of  the  archbishop,  and  prepared  to  b^gin  to 
be  a  good  king.  All  the  evil  influences  that  bad  hung  round 
him  since  his  childhood  were  apparently  extinct,  all  the  aliens 
were  displaced,  and  all  who  had  suffered  wrong  at  their  hands 
restored  to  their  rights  ^ 

174.  Henty  seems  firom  this  time  forward  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  acting  without  a  ministry;  such  as  he  had  hitherto 
employed.  The  justiciarship  was  not  again  committed  to  a  great 
baron ;  the  treasurership  he  filled  from  time  to  time  with  clerks 

»  M.  PuiB,  iii.  a68. 

'  Ibid.  lii.  269,  373.  Edmund  was  oonsecTHted  A()ril  a.  The  pope  wioie 
on  the  5rd  of  April  to  the  Azcbbishop  urging  him  to  persuade  tLe  Fiigiieh 
to  put  away  their  prejndioe  agiuiist  the  aliena ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  5^6. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  37a ;  Ann,  Theokesb.  p.  93 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  136 ;  Ann. 
OsQ^,  p.  78 ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  436. 

*  in.  Paris,  iii.  303-3^ ;  Ann.  Wayerl.  p.  5x5 ;  Boyal  Letten,  i.  445, 445. 
.  'Thefardons  of  Gilbert  Marshall  and  Hubert  de  Buxgh  are  dated  May 
36,  Boyal  Iietters,  i.  439,  440;  and  the  outlawry  against  Hubert  annulled 
June  8  (ib.  443),  '  eo  quod  injuste  et  contra  legem  terrae  in  eos  fuit  pro* 
mulgata.* 
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of  liib  owu  selectiou,.  ami,  although  he  was  unable  to  deprive  susMiuion 
Kalpli  Neville  of  the  chaucellorship,  he  got  the  great  seal  out  of  offlc«s  of 
his  hauds,  and  after  \i&  death  api)ointed  no  successor  for  many 
years ^    There  was  no  doubt  some  convenience  in  this  plan; 
the  nation  would   at  least  for  a  time  bear  more  patiently 
the  demands  of  the  king  than  those  of  his  officers :  the  great 
revenues,  which  had  been  administered  by  those  officers  to  their 
owu  advantage,  would  help  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  court ; 
and  the  personal  grievances  which  had  been  made  the  pretext 
of  discontent  could  less  easily  be  alleged  against  a  king  who  was 
his  own  minister.    But  such  a  scheme  required  for  success  a  much 
inore  persevering  and  careful  man  than  Henry :   nor  could  any 
success  be  more  than  temporary:  the  king's  personal  administra- 
tion might  present  a  barrier  against  disorder  and  an  answer  to 
discontent,  longer  than  that  of  a  servant  who  could  be  sacrificed 
to  appease  complaints,  but  this  could  only  last  until  the  dis- 
content became  overwhelming,  and  then  the  flood  of  disorder 
would  sweep  away  the  royal  power  itself.   In  this  case,  however.  The  constitu- 
Hemys  tenure  of  power  and  misuse  of  it  were  prolonged  by  siUon  was 
the  fact  that  the  baronial  party  had  no  competent  le^er.     For  recogniaed 
many  years  after  the  death   of  Kichard  Marshall,  the   only  oopt  the^^' 
powerful  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  king  proceeded  fi'om  Hud  ewi^^ 
his  own  brother  Bichard  and  archbishop  Edmund,      Bichard  corawao?' 
was  as  yet  a  hopeful  English  baron,  the  very  reverse  of  Henry 
both  in  faults  and  virtues,  of  much  more  practical  wisdom  and 
more  patriotic  sympathies.   Edmund  was  a  bishop  of  the  type  of 
Auselm,  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  political  instincts  of 
Langton :  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period  for  the  display 
of  either  class  of  qualities,  under  a  pope  whom  he  knew  only 
as  a  taskmaster,  and  under  a  king  whose  incapacity  and  want  of 
firmness  made  it  as  hard  to  support  as  to  resist  him.     But  the 
influence  of  earl  Jiichard  was  soon  to  be  diverted  into  other 
channels,  and  Edmund  in  a  few  years  died  worn  out  with  labour 
and  disappointment.    It  was  not  until  Simon  de  Monifort  arose 

^  Mr.  Fow  doei  not  recognise  aoy  pemon  aa  fuU  chanoeUor  until  Walter 
de  Merton  was  appointed  in  1261.  In  the  interval  the  geal  was  held  by 
iaven  succeiwive  keeptn  for  short  periods.    Foeii,  Tabulae  Curiales,  p.  lo. 
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as  the  champion  of  the  natioa  that  Henry  found  himself  obliged 
to  face  reform. 

Bui  although  he  had  determined  to  take  on  himself  all  the 
responsibilities  of  governing,  it  ^as  not  in  his  nature  to  stand 
rasbtingthe  without  a  Staff  to  lean  upon.  He  could  not  exist  without 
Ilia  surround,  favourites,  whose  influence  with  him  was  unbounded,  and  £ng- 
"^  land  furnished  no  aspirants  for  so  pernicious  a  distinction.    The 

unpopularity  of  Hubert  had  to  be  set  against  the  hatred  felt  for 
Peter :  the  too  powerful  minister  was  only  one  degree  less  odious 
than  the  foreign  &yourite.  Henry  had  scarcely  energy  or  pur- 
X)08e  enough  to  seek  out  woi-thy  advisers;  his  choice  of  confidants 
1  was  determined  largely  by  accident :  he  liked  the  more  refined 
manners,  the  magnificent  appearance,  the  absolutist  politics  of 
the  French  and  Provencals :  he  fell  directly  under  the  rule  of 
lUMonsfor  /any  stronger  mind  with  which  he  was  brought  in  contact.  The 
detestation  of  the  foreigners,  which,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
charters,  gave  tone  to  the  popular  politics  of  the  reign,  was  by  no 
means  an  irrational  outcry*  The  English  believed  and  had  good 
cause  to  believe  that  the  men  whom  the  king  chiefly  loved  and 
trusted  were  either  strangers  or  actual  enemies  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  that  had  already  become  so  precious.  They  knew 
that  they  evaded  English  law,  that  they  misused  English  influence 
and  money  abroad,  and  that  at  home  they  engrossed  power  and 
employed  it  by  illegal  means  for  illegal  ends*  So  much  the 
earlier  and  later  foreign  influxes  had  in  common.  In  an  age  in 
which  leaders  were  few  and  political  knowledge  small,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  personal  influences,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  are 
more  prominent  in  the  chronicles  than  the  progress  of  political 
principles. 

The  chief  business  of  the  year  1235  was  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  sister  Isabella  with  the  emperor  Frederick,  which 
was  discussed  in  the  national  council  and  made  the  occasion 
of  a  grant  of  two  marks  on  the  fee  \    The  next  year  Henry 
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^  M.  Paris,  iii.  319,  327  ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  97,  where  it  is  stated  thai 
the  bishops  paid  nothing;  Ann.  Dunst  p.  14a  :  'petitun  et  oonoessuoi 
fdit .  .  .  non  solum  de  feodis  halntis  in  capite  de  rege  sed  etUm  de  aliia 
cultis.'    It  was  granted  by  the  '  commune  oonoilium  regni/  Madox,  Hist. 
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himself  was  married.    After  a  long  series  of  negotiations  for  Heniy's 
alliance  with  ladies  of  the  chief  honses  of  France  and  Oermany^,  ^,  x2^ 
Eleanor,  the  second  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  IV   of 
Proyence,  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  accepted  his  offer. 
She  was  brought  to  England  by  her  uncle  William,  bishop  elect 
of  Valence,  who  almost  immediately  acquired  supreme  influence 
over  the  king  '.    The  marriage  took  place  in  January,  1 236 ;  onj^ondi  of 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  in  a  great  council  called  at  Merton  afterj!^ 
the  festivities  were  over,  the  statute  of  Merton  was  passed,  in 
which  the  barons  emphatically  declared  that  they  would  not 
have  the  laws  of  England  changed.    Yet  on  the  29th  of  April  BomoDnor 
the  alarm  was  raised  that  the  foreigners  were  too  powerful ;  that  Huenoea  in 
the  king  had  chosen  a  body  of  twelve  sworn  counsellors,  William  ment?^"*' 
of  Valence  at  the  head,  and  had  bound  himself  to  do  nothing  with-  " 
out  their  advice;  and  here  was  an  attempt  to  substitute  the 
French  court  of  twelve  peers  for  the  common  council  of  the 
kingdom.    The  storm  in  the  assembly  of  the  barons  rose  so  high 
tliat  Henry  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tower.    Thoroughly  cowed, 
he  made  promises  of  good  government,  and  removed  some  of  the 
sheriffs  in  consequence  of  complaints  of  misbehaviour;  but  he 
persevered  in  his  new  scheme  of  administration,  attempted  to 
compel  the  bishop  of  Chichester  to  surrender  the  great  seal, 
recalled  to  court  Stephen  Segrave  and  Robert  Passelew,  the  most  neuTj  reo»iis 
unpopular  of  his  late  ministers  \  and  allowed  Peter  des  Boches,  mintsun. 
against  whom  he  had  but  lately  written  the  bitterest  accusations 

Ezch.  p.  41a,  where  an  'auzUium  praelatorum  *  is  mentioned  as  made 
separately.    The  fonu  for  ooUeotion  is  in  the  Select  Charters,  p.  364. 

^  Negotiations  were  on  foot  in  1  a  24  for  an  Austrian  princess,  Foed.  i.  1 76 ; 
in  1235  for  a  Breton,  ibid.  i.  180 ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  295;  for  a  Bohemian, 
Foed.  i..  185;  Royal  Letters,  i.  240;  for  a  Scottish  princess,  in  1231, 
M.  Paris,  lii.  206 ;  and  for  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Ponthieu  as  late  as  April, 
1235,  M.  Paris,  iii.  328. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  362,  387.  '  Faotus  est  consiliarius  regis  principalis,  cum 
aliifl  nndeoim,  qui  super  sacrosancta  juravemnt,  quod  fidele  oonsilinm  regi 
praestarent,  et  ipse  similiter  juravit  quod  eorum  oonsiliis  obediret;*  Ann. 
Dunst.  p.  146.  This  plan,  it  really  adopted,  may  not  unreasonably  have 
led  to  the  general  impression  that  the  foreigners  were  intent  on  a  change 
in  the  constitution ;  but  the  authority  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prove  '£e 
fact,  in  the  silence  of  other  writers. 

'  They  had  made  their  peace  and  been  employed  again  as  early  as 
February  1235;  M.  Paris,  iii.  306.  They  were  in  full  favour  again  in 
June,  1236;  ibid.  iii.  368;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  144. 
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to  tke  emperor  ^  to  retarn  to  liis  nee,  where  lie  closed  his  long 
and  tarbulent  career  in  1238. 

Henry  was  now  in  sore  want  of  money.  On  the  1 3th  of 
January,  1237',  William  of  Raleigh,  one  of  his  confidential 
clerks,  laid  before  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  barons  and 
prelates  the  necessity  to  which  the  king,  as  he  said,  was  redaced 
by  the  dishonesty  or  incapacity  of  his  late  advisers.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  council  of  the  nation  should  determine  the  mode 
of  collecting  an  aid,  and  that  the  money  when  collected  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  elected  by  the  assembly, 
to  l>e  laid  out  according  to  the  needs  of  the  realm.  The  barons, 
either  mistrusting  or  not  understanding  the  vast  importance 
of  this  concession,  declared  in  reply  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  such  constant  demands ;  the  king  was  engaged  in  no  great 
enterprise ;  if  he  was  poor  it  was  liecause  he  wasted  his  money 
on  foreigners.  Henry  professed  himself  ready  to  make  amends, 
to  dismiss  his  present  counsellors  and  accept  as  advisers  three 
nobles  named  by  the  barons,  and  to  authorise  the  excommunica- 
tion of  all  who  impugned  the  charters.  In  the  end  it  was  deter- 
mined to  add  to  the  council  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Warenne 
and  John  Fitz-Oeoffrey.  On  these  conditions  a  grant  of  a 
thirtieth  of  moveables  was  made  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders  for  them- 
selves and  their  villeins,  with  a  provision  howeyer  that  nothing 
should  be  taken  of  the  poor  who  possessed  less  than  forty  penny- 
worth of  goods.  The  careful  scheme  adopted  for  the  assessment 
and  collection,  by  sworn  officers  elected  in  each  township,  affords 
a  valuable  illustration  of  the  growth  of  constitutional  life'. 
The  sum  raised  was  23,891  marks,  two  shillings  and  a  penny  ^. 
But  the  hope  of  peace  and  reform  was  premature.     William  of 

*  Royal  Letters,  i.  467  (April  27,  1235).  He  is  free  to  return,  M«y  4, 
1236;  ibid.  ii.  12. 

*  M.  Paris,  iii.  380-382 ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  pp.  102-104. 

'  Select  Charters,  pp.  366-368 ;  Food.  i.  232 ;  M.  Paris,  iii,  383 ;  Ann. 
Winton,  p.  87 ;  Ann.  Waveriey,  p.  317 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  147 ;  Ann.  Wykes, 
p.  84.  To  the  same  ooimcfl  most  be  referred  the  discussion  on  the  state 
of  the  forests  and  the  statutes  of  limitations,  dated  Feb.  5,  T237;  given  in 
the  Annals  of  Barton,  pp.  252,  253. 

*  Hunter,  Three  Cataloprues,  p.  22. 
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Valence  indeed  left  England  for  a  short  time,  but  no  toofi^r  i>e|MrtiiN  of 
had  the  ling  secared  a  revenue  for  the  year  than  by  his  secret  VaiMice; 
inyitaiion  the  legpate  Otho,  who  had  been  repelled  by  the  nation  or  the  legate 
in  1226,  arrived,  on  the  plea  of  enforcing  necessary  reforms 


in  chnrch  and  state.  He  held  an  important  cooncil  in  Novem^ 
ber\  and  showed  a  wise  moderat^pn;  but  the  archbishop,  not 
trusting  appearances,  went  to  Borne  immediately  afterwards  to 
procure  his  recall.  ^ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Simon   de  Montfort  first  comes  RIm  of 

oimOD  de 

prominently  forward.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Montfort. 
leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses ',  the  elder  Simon, 
who  was  nephew  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  last  earl  of 
Leicester.  The  father  had  borne  the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester^ 
but  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  his  inheritance. 
Although  the  English  barons,  in  their  struggle  with  John,  had 
thought,  it  is  said,  of  electing  him  king  ^  he  had  been  too  busy 
in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  county  of  Toulouse  to  care  for 
his  interests  here,  and  after  his  death  the  Leicester  estates 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Chester.  A  family 
arrangement  was  made  in  contemplation  of  the  earl  of  Chester^s 
death;  Amalric,  the  eldest  son  of  Simon,  claimed  the  in^ 
heritance,  and  after  some  negotiation  resigned  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  youngest  brother  ^.    The  younger  Simon  inherited  Simon's 

Iniiented 

his  father's  piety,  his  accomplishments,  his  love  of  adventure,  ud  pttw&ai 
and  his  great  ambition.  Sprung  from  a  family  which  had  none 
more  than  once  signalised  itself  by  unscrupulous  aggression, 
and  trained  by  a  youth  of  peril,  Simon  had  had  little  in  his 
early  career  that  seemed  to  fit  him  to  be  a  national  deliverer. 
He  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  lords,  a  foreigner,  an 
adventurer,  and  an  upstart,  combining  all  that  they  had  found 

*  M.  PftTiSjiii.  395, 403,416  sq. ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  1 05;  Ann.  Burton, 
p.  353  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  318.  Henry  h»d  written  for  a  legate  in  1^30^ 
bnt  the  jnitioiar  had  prevailed  on  him  to  recall  the  memenger;  Royal 
Letters,  i.  379. 

*  See,  for  Simon  de  Montfort  generally.  Dr.  Panli*s  Simon  von  Montfort, 
and  the  Life  of  Shnon  de  Montfort  by  G.  W.  Prothero,  1876. 

*  Ann.  Dimst.  p.  33. 

*  Simon,  on  April  8, 1230,  has  a  pension  of  400  marks  nntil  he  reoeiTes 
the  earldom  ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  36a,  401 ;  Fned.  i.  203,  205. 
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siiiMMidv  objectionable  in  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Peter  des  Roches,  and 
William  of  Valence.  That  he  was  able  fa  oyeroome  this  re- 
pugnance, and  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  position 
of  an  English  baron,  statesman,  and  patriot,  is  no  small  proof  of 
the  greatness  and  versatility  of  his  powers.  The  respect  with 
which  the  chroniclers  almost.invariably  mention  him  is  justified 
by  the  friendships  which  he  formed  with  the  best  men  of  his 
time ;  his  great  reputation  for  honour  and  probity,  as  well  as 
for  warlike  skill  and  statesmanship,  is  indisputable.  Such 
qualifications  he  had  for  undertaking  the  part  of  the  champion 
and  deliverer  of  an  oppressed  people ;  a  part  which  when 
honestly  played  is  the  grandest  that  ever  foils  into  the  hands 
of  man,  but  one  which  has  its  special  temptations ;  for  it  must 
not  endure  the  least  suspicion  of  vindictiyeness  or  self-seeking ; 
it  demands'  peremptorily  that  the  hero  must  understand  and 
not  go  beyond  the  exact  terms  of  his  high  commission,  and 
the  risks  of  it  are  so  great  that  the  undertaking  can  only  be 
completely  justified  by  success. 
Htetemt  >>  To  the  English  of  1238  Simon  was  a  foreigner  and  a  royal 
with  the  favourite  \  The  news  that  the  king  had  secretly  married  him 
jmi.  X338.  '  to  hi9  sister  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  William  Marshall,  a  lady 
too  who  had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  provoked  an  immediate 
Rkfawti  of  outcry.  Bichard  of  Cornwall,  indignant  at  Henry's  folly  and  his 
dflebrcs  sister's  disparagement,  headed  the  malcontents.  He  was  joined 
by  the  earl  Marshall  Gilbert,  the  majority  of  the  barons,  iand 
even  by  the  citizens  of  London :  only  Hubert  de  Burgh  stood. by 
the  king.  Earl  Richard  peremptorily  rejected  the  mediation  of 
l^e  legate ;  why,  he  asked,  should  the  king  of  England  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  the  realm  to  strangers :  such  was  not  the  way  of 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France ;  England  had  become  like 
a  vineyard  with  a  broken  hedge ;  all  that  went  by  plucked  off 
her  grapes  '.  The  dispute  threatened  to  become  a  civil  war :  on 
the  3rd  of  February',  the  marriage  having  taken  place  on  the  7th 

^  '  GonsiliarioB  quoqiie  Iiabuit  infames  et  suspectoe  .  .  .  et  hi  erant  J. 
eomes  Lincolniae,  8.  comes  Legrecestriae,  frater  6.  Templarint ;'  M.  Paris 
iii.413. 

«  M.  Pang,  ill.  470,  475-478 ;  Ann,  Theokeab.  p.  106. 

'  Royal  Letters,  ii.  15. 
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of  January,  Richard  was  in  arms,  and  the  king  was  summoning 
forces  to  crash  him.    Henry  hedged  for  a  respite.    On  the  22nd  Theftnt 

iiirt  ill  V  -planofcon- 

a  plan  of  reform  was  produced,  the  first  of  the  many  schemes  of  atuuuonai 
the  sort  that  leave  such  important  marks  on  the  reign,  and  which 
show  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the  national  wishes  towards 
a  limited  monarchy  acting  through  responsible  advisers.    Henry^ 
undertook  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  a  chosen  body  of  counsel- 1 
lors  for  the  reform  of  the  state.    Articles  were  written  out  and  Richard 
sealed,  when  Richard  dtew  back.     He  was,  after  all,  the  heir 
to  the  crown ;  the  royal  hands  must  not  be  too  tightly  bound : 
he  admitted  Simon  to  the  kiss  of  peace ;  and  the  great  design 
came  to  naught,  except  as  a  precedent  for  other  days  in  which  the 
two  leaders  should  have  changed  places.     Simon  soon  after, 
having  raised   large  sums  from  his  vassals   on  the  Leicester 
estates,  went  to  Rome  to  purchase  the  papal  recognition  of 
his  marriage  ^.     This  he  succeeded  in  obtaining.    He  returned 
to  England  in  October,  and  in  February  1239  received  from  simon  ad- 
Henry  the  full  investiture  of  his  earldom'.    Before  the  end  of  favour. 
the  year  he  was  again  in  disgrace,  but  the  preparations  for  the      '    "" ' 
Crusade  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  his  peace.    The 
earl  of  Coi^iwall  and  the  heir  of  Salisbury  had  taken  the  cross ; 
again,  as  in  12 18,  the  troubles  of  the  East  drew  away  the 
more  active  spirits  from  domestic  politics.     Simon   left  with 
the  rest  in  the  early  summer  of  1240  and   did   not  return' 
before  1242. 

During  these  years  England  looked  in  vain  for  peace.  The  Difflcnities 
presence  of  the  legate,  the  vast  assumptions  of  the  court  of 
Some,  which  rested  not  only  on  spiritual  claims  but  on  the  new 
relation  created  by  John's  submission ;  the  demands  not  only  of 
direct  subsidies,  but  of  the  patronage  of  churches  to  the  detriment 
of  clerical  and  lay  patrons,  the  constant  intrusion  of  foreigners 
into  the  richest  livings,  the  ceaseless  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  the  chapters  on  the  election  to  bishoprics,  the  steady  flow 
of  appeals  to  Rome  and  the  equally  steady  rise  in  the  judicial 
pretensions  of  the  Curia,  produced  a  feeling  of  irritation  in  all 
classes,  which  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  It  is  to  this  period, 
*  M.  Parii,  ill.  479.  '  Ibid.  lii.  524. 
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too,  at  which  the  king,  ^rengthened  by  the  presence  of  the 
legate,  began  to  regard  himself  as  sapreme  over  all  classes  of  bis 
subjects,  that  we  must  refer  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
disaffection  which  appears  in  constant  councils  and  in  the  long 
bills  of  gravamina  so  common  in  the  annals  of  the  time.  The 
constant  interference  of  the  lay  courts  in  spiritual  matters,  the 
compelling  of  the  clergy  to  answer  before  secular  judges  for 
personal  matters,  not  concerning  land  or  otherwise  pertaining 
to  secular  jurisdiction  \  the  forcing  of  clerks  into  benefices  for 
which  they  were  unqualified,  to  the  contempt  of  the  bishops' 
right  of  institution,  are  the  burden  of  these  complaints:  they 
begin  with  the  legatine  council  of  1237;  Orosseteste  is  their 
first  exponent ;  and  they  speedily  fall  in  with  the  general  tide  of 
remonstrance  against  misgovemment,  of  which  Grosseteste  was 
the  guiding  mind,  and  which  served  to  build  up  the  party  and 
arm  the  hands  of  earl  Simon  as  champion  of  both  church  and 
nation.  Archbishop  Edmund  saw  only  the  beginning  of  the 
stiife ;  and  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  victim  rather  than  a  champion. 
After  vainly  imploring  both  pope  and  king  to  hold  their  hand 
before  the  destruction  of  the  church  was  completed,  he  left 
England,  to  die  quietly  in  France.  He  started,  late  in  the 
autumn,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  rested  at  Pontigny,  and  died  at 
Soissi,  November  16,  1240.  The  legate,  who  had  collected,  as  it 
was  said,  half  the  money  of  the  realm,  departed,  leaving  the 
church  without  a  constitutional  head,  in  January  1241.  Then 
the  queen's  kinsmen  poured  in,  bringing  their  foreign  manners 
and  the  hateful  suspicion  that  they  wanted  to  change  the  laws. 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  the  titular  count  of  Flanders,  obtained  from 
Henry  a  grant  of  a  groat  on  every  sack  of  English  wool  carried 
through  his  territories ;  and  the  king  took  away  the  great  seitl 
from  the  officer  who  had  refused  to  seal  the  writ  *.  William  of 
Valence  he  tried  to  force  into  the  see  of  Wincliester,  and  thus 

*  An  instance  of  this  is  the  snmmoning  of  Grosseteste  before  the  cnria 
regis  for  neglecting  to  observe  a  writ  of  inquiir  into  the  legitimacy  of  a 
presentee.  Taken  in  connexion  with  Grosseteste  s  strong  opposition  to  the 
statute  of  Merton  on  the  subject,  this  very  case  may  have  led  to  the  com- 
plaint ;  Grosset.  £p.  xzvi.  p.  104 ;  bnt  all  these  points  are  illastrated  by 
Grosseteste's  letters,  especially  £p.  Ixxii.  See  also  Bracton's  Note  Book, 
ed.  Maitland,  vol.  i.  pp.  104-108,  117.  «  M.  Paris,  iii.  629. 
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provoked  the  monks  into  electing  Balph  Neville,  whom  he  had  The  quMiiv 
failed  to  remove  from  the  Chancery  \     Peter  of  Savoy  appeared 
early  in  1241  to  claim  the  earldom  of  Richmond'  as  the  king^a 
gift :  and  Boniface,  another  hrother,  the  bishop  elect  of  Belley, 
was  choeen  the  same  year  to  sncceed  the  saintly  Edmund.    The 
vacancy  of  the  popedom,  which  lasted  from  1241  to  1243,  n^ig^t 
have  given  the  king  breathing  time,  if  he  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  take  it :  but  he  had  fallen  into  utter  contempt.     To  Lon  of 
complete  the  degradation  of  the  Plantagenets,  Lewis  IX  chose 
the  moment  to  bestow  Poictou,  which  was  titularly  claimed 
by  Kichard  of  Cornwall,  on  his  brother  Alfonso.     One  glimpse  soccmb  in 
of  successful  administration  is  seen  in  the  submission  of  the 
Welsh  to  the  king,  who  appeai'ed  on  the  border  with  an  armed 
force  in  August  1241.     The  same  year  he  was  delivered  from 
one  foe  by  the  accidental  death  of  Gilbert  Marshall,  who  had 
stayed  from  the  crusade  in  order  to  settle  his  differences  with 
the  king,  the  ever-recurring  differences  arising  from  Henry's 
determination  not  to  do  justice  to  the  children  of  his  great    t^ 
benefactor  *. 

175.   It  was  in  expectation  of  a  war  in  France  to  which  PariUunent 
he  was  summoned  by  his  stepfather  Hugh  of  La  Marche,  that     "^'* 
Henry  called  his  bishops  and  barons  to  London  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1242.      Earl  Richard  arrived  in  time  to  join  in  Fint  report 
the  proceedings,  which  were  formally  recorded  and  are  the 
subject  of  the  first  authorised  account  of  a  parliamentary 
debate^.     They  are  of  singular  importance  both  in  form  and 
in  matter.     Earl  Richard,  archbishop  Walter  Gray,  and  the  The  king'* 
provost  of  Beverley,  came  before  the  assembled  body,  which  an  aid. 
contained  all  the  prelates  in  person  or  by  proxy,  all  the  earls, 
and  nearly  all  the  barons,  and  delivered  the  king's  message,  i*e- 
questing  aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  foreign  possessions.    The  ii«piyoftiie 
assembly  seems  to  have  laboured  under  none  of  the  reticent 
cautious  modesty  that  prompted  the  parliaments  of  Edward  III ; 
they  replied  that  before  the  king  went  to  war  he  would  do 

'  M.  Puris,  ill.  495 ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  no.     '  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  118. 
'  June  3^,  1241 ;  Ann.  Waverlej,  p.  328;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  119. 
*  M.  Pans,  iv.  185-188  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  368-570. 
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veil  to  await  the  termination  of  the  truce  by  which  he  was 
bound  to  France,  and  try  to  prevail  on  Lewis  to  do  the  same. 
If  the  king  of  France  refused,  then  the  question  of  aid  might 
be  entertained.  They  had,  they  said,  been  very  liberal  in  former 
years :  very  early  in  the  reign  they  had  given  a  thirteenth,  in 
1225  a  fifteenth,  in  1232  a  fortieth,  a  very  great  aid  for  the 
marriage  of  Isabella  in  1235,  and  a  thirtieth  in  1237  ;  besides 
carucages,  scutages,  and  tallages  ^  The  grant  of  1237  had  been 
made  under  special  conditions  as  to  custody  and  expenditure ; 
no  account  of  it  had  been  rendered ;  it  was  believed  to  be  still  in 
the  king's  hands.  Besides  these  extraoi*dinary  sources  of  revenue 
the  king  had  enormous  resources  in  the  eischeats,  the  profits  of 
vacant  churches  and  the  like;  and  for  five  years  the  itinerant  . 
justices  had  been  inflicting  fines  which  impoverished  the  in- 
nocent as  well  as  the  guilty.  If,  however,  the  king  would  wait 
for  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  they  promised  to  do  their  best. 
Henry,  professing  himself  satisfied  with  the  reply,  asked  next, 
what,  if  he  should  wait,  their  grant  would  be ;  they  answered 
that  it  would  be  time  to  consider  when  the  case  arose :  as  for 
the  promises  of  reform  with  which  he  tried  to  stimulate  their 
liberality,  they  said  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  try  the 
question  with  the  king,  they  knew  too  well  how  he  had  kept 
the  engagements  made  in  1237. 

Unable  to  draw  out  a  distinct  answer,  and  hopeless  of  obtain- 
ing a  general  grant,  Henry  then  called  the  prelates  and  barons 
singly,  and  tried  to  make  a  separate  bargain  with  each.  So, 
although  the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  vote,  he 
contrived  by  force,  fraud  or  persuasion,  to  raise  a  large  sum 
with  which  he  equipped  an  expedition.  He  then  declared  the 
truce  broken,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  May,  and 
after  an  ignominious  campaign,  in  which  he  escaped  capture 
only   through   the  moderation  of  Lewis  and   the   counsel  of 

'  Of  the  first  of  these  imposts  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  was  raised 
in  1317,  previous  to  the  scutage  and  tallage  (above,  p.  30) ;  the  others  will 
be  found  noted  under  their  respective  years:  the  scutages  under  1218, 
1220,  1223, 1324,  1225,  1229,  1230,  1 231,  1233.  ^®  tallages  were  pro- 
bably supplementary  to  the  scutages,  but  more  varied  in  thar  incidence. 
The  list  forms  a  complete  account  of  the  taxes  raised  constitutionally  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign. 
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Richard,  sent  home  his  forces.     He  remained  in  Gascony  until  His  expe- 
September  25,  1243,  leaving  ^ugland  under  the  archbishop  of  OaBoooy, 
York\  as  guardian,  lieutenant  or  regent,  with  the  bishop  of  Sept.  ^43. 
Carlisle  and  Walter  Cantilupe  as  chief  counsellors.     The  arch- 
bishop, Walter  de  Gray,  who  had  been  John's  chancellor  nearly 
forty  years  before,  contrived  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
realm,  whilst  he  could,  and  to  prevent  any  undue  exactions  in 
the  king's  name.     For  Henry  wished  to  raise,  as  his  father  had 
done,  a  scutage  by  way  of  fine  from  the  barons  who  had  left 
him  alone  in  Gascony,  besides  that  which  he  received,  twenty 
shillings  on  the  fee,  from  those  who  had  stayed  at  home  *. 

Two  important  results  followed  incidentally  from  this  expe-  influx  of 
dition:   the  influx  of  a  new  body  of  Poictevin  kinsmen  into 
England,  and  the  marriage  of  earl  Richaid,  who  had  lost  his 
first  wife  before  the  Crusade,  with  the  queen's  sister,  Sanchia 
of  Provence.     The  first  marriage  of  Richard  with  the  countess 
of  Gloucester  had  made  him  brother-in-law  of  the  Marshalls 
and  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Derby,  and  stepfather  to  the  earl 
of  Gloucester.     His  new  alliance  on  the  other  hand  drew  him  Eari  Richard 
away  from  the  baronage.     Once  or  twice  afterwards  he  appears  poUcy. 
in  oppoffltion,  but  it  is  no  longer  as  heading  his  party  against 
the  aliens :  his  prudence  and  his  wealth  saved  Henry  in  more 
than  one  threatening  crisis,  but  on  the  whole  he  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  lost  the  place  which  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  not  unwilling  to  take.     His  desertion  of  the 
good  cause  was  in  after  years  alleged  against  him  more  bitterly 
perhaps  than  justice   demanded.     A  resistance  to   the  royal  Excuse  to  b« 
power,  headed  by  the  king's  nearest  kinsman,  was  an  experiment 

^  He  is  called,  in  the  Liber  de  Antiqais  Legibns,  capiialit  JusHtiarius 
domiui  rtgU ;  p.  9  ;  Foed.  i.  244.  On  toe  8th  of  June  the  king  wrote  for 
men  and  money,  and  directed  five  handled  good  Welshmen  to  m  seat  him 
in  a  way  that  seems  to  correspond  with  the  later  commissions  of  array ; 
Foed.  i.  246. 

'  M.  Paris,  IT.  227,  232 ;  where  the  reading  '  viginti  aolidoe '  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  anthor;  'iii  marcas*  is  the  rosding  of  one  MS.  In  the 
Historia  Anglormn,  ii.  466,  M.  Paris  has  the  smaller  snm.  A  scutasre  of 
40*.  in  1242  is  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Dunstable,  p.  160;  Ann. 
Wykes,  p.  91;  Cont.  FL  Wig.  p.  178.  The  Pipe  Bolls  contain  'finea 
mimtui  ne  transfretarent  cum  rege  in  Wasooniam  praeter  scutagia  sua 
quae  regi  sponte  oonoesseruut.'    Cn  Pearson^  ii.  i88« 
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frum  which  a  wi&e  man  might  well  cshriuk,  Kichard's  change 
of  attitude  may  be  justified  by  the  history  of  the  I'oyal  house 
duiiug  the  next  two  ceuturies. 

pferUuoent  The  political  history  of  1244  ^  shows  a  steady  advance  made 
7^  by  the  barons  from  their  position  in  1238  and  1242.  A  par- 
liament met,  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  which  must 
have  been  held  in  autumn  after  Henry's  return  from  the  north ; 
it  contained  the  usual  elements,  and  sat  in  the  Refectoiy  at 

perMiwi       Westminster.     Henry,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 

for  money  of  collecting  mouey  from  the  Jews  with  his  own  hands,  and 
had  even  applied  for  aid  to  the  general  chapter  of  Citeaux', 
had  to  act  as  his  own  spokesman  in  order  to  avoid  a  flat  con- 
tradiction. He  had,  he  said,  gone  to  Gascony  by  the  advice 
of  his  barons,  and  had  there  incurred  debts  from  which  without 
a  liberal  and  general  gi*ant  he  could  not  free  himself.    The 

^^th^r^'  magnates  replied  that  they  would  take  counsel ;  the  prelates, 
the  earls,  and  the  barons,  all  three  deliberated  apart  After 
some  discussion  the  bishops  proposed  to  the  lay  nobles  that 
they  should  act  conjointly ;  they  knew  one  another^s  minds,  the 
prelates  would  draw  up  the  answer  if  the  barqns  would  assent. 
The  barons  answered  that  they  would  do  nothing  without  the 
assent  of  the  whole  body  of  the  national  council.    Thereupon  a 

^  M.  Paria,  iv.  364  sq.,  372.  *  Ibid.  iv.  334,  235,  257. 

'  Matthew  Paris  deficribefi  thii  parliament  as  adjourned  untQ  three 
weeks  after  the  Purification,  February  2,  and  bo  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  usual  Hilarytide  session  of  1244.  Brady  and  Carte  have 
both  noticed  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the  history  of  the  year. 
Boniface,  the  archbishop-elect,  onlv  reached  England  on  the  2  and  of  April 
(Ann.  Waverley,  p.  313) ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  only  obtained 
admission  to  the  kings  fikvour  on  the  9th  of  September  (Ann.  Dunst. 
p.  164;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  332).  Henry  moreover  laid  before  the  bishops 
a  papal  bull  dated  July  39,  1 244,  which  could  not  have  arrived  in  England 
before  the  end  of  August  (Carte,  ii.  80),  and  Henry  himself  only  returned 
from  Scotland  at  the  end  of  August.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  of 
linooln  went  to  Lyons  on  the  z8th  of  November  ("M.  Paris,  iv.  390),  The 
parliament  must  then  be  placed  between  these  Imiits.  Tliere  was  a  par- 
liament at  Windsor  on  the  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  the-  blessed  Virgin 
(Ann»  DuDst.  p.  164).  If  Matthew  Paris  gives  the  order  of  events  oor^ 
rectly»  the  Westminster  Parliament  was  probably  held  at  Michaelmas  or 
soon  after*  The  refusal  of  the  barons  to  grant  further  aid  he  places  on  the 
3rd  of  Noveknber  (iv.  395).  The  aid  for  the  marriage  was  granted  (Ann. 
Dunst.  p.  167)  three  weeks  after  the  Purification  in  12^5 ;  hence  perhaps 
the  confusion. 
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joiut  committee  was  chosen  to  draw  up  the  reply.     This  cum-  nic  bUiopH, 
mittee  consisted  of  twelve  members,  four  chosen  by  each  of  the  bAronii  fonn 
three  bodies,  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons.     The  bishops  were  ^ttcc.*^*" 
represented  by  Boniface,  the  primate  elect;  William  Baleigh, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  once  been  the  king's  minister, 
but  had  since  then  been  the  object  of  his  vindictive  i)ersecutiou; 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Orosseteste ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  Walter  Cantilupe,  who  throughout  the  long  contest 
that  followed  never  deserted  the  cause  of  freedom.     The  earls 
of  Cornwall,  Leicester,  Norfolk  and  Pembroke,  repi*esented  their 
brethren.     The  barons  chose  Richard  of  Mbntfichet,  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  twenty-five  executors  of  the  great  Charter, 
and  John   of  Balliol,  with   the   abbots  of  S.  Edmund's   and 
Hamsey.     Their  reply  to  the  king  stated  that  the  charters,  Thdr  reuuu- 
although  often  confirmed,  were  never  observed ;  that  the  money 
so  freely  given  had  never  been  spent  to  the  good  of  the  king  or 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  owing  to  the  want  of  a  chancellor  the 
great  seal  was  often  set  to  writs  that  were  contrary  to  justice. 
They  demanded  therefore  the  appointment   of  a  justiciar,  a  nemattd  or 
treasurer  and  a  chancellor,  by  whom  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  strengtheueiL    Henry  refused  to  do  anything  on  com- 
pulsion, and  adjourned  the  discussion.     It  was  however  agreed 
that,  if  the  king  would  in  the  meantime  appoint  such  counsellora^ 
and  take  such  measures  of  reform,  as  the  magnates  could  approve, 
a  grant  should  be  made,  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  "^ 
of  the  joint  committee.     Henry  was  veiy  much  disinclined  to 
accept  these  terms,  and,  in  order  to  detach  the  bishops  from  the 
league,  produced  a  papal  letter,  ordering  them  to  vote  a  liberal^ 
subsidy.  They  postponed  their  answer  however  until  the  general 
question  was  settled ;  and  when,  after  the  departui'e  of  the  lay 
barons,  the  king  renewed  his  application,  both  by  messengers ' 
And  in  person,  Orosseteste  closed  the  discussion  by  reference  to 
the  agreement  made  with  the  barons :  ^  We  may  not  be  divided  itepiy  of 
from  the  common  counsel,  for  it  is  written,  if  we  be  divided 
we  shall  all  die  forthwith  ^! 

'  M«  Parist  iv*  3661    Of.  GfoMwieste)  £p.  79,  which  m»y  poMibly  refer 
to  thu  deiiiaad. 
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Record  of  Matthew  Paris  has  preserved  a  scheme  of  reform  under  the 

wheiiie  of  same  year  \  which  purports  to  be  the  result  of  the  deliberatioiis, 
tfcMuii  re-  and  to  contain  proviaions  made  by  the  magnates  with  the  king's 
consent  to  be  inviolably  observed  for  the  future.  Amongst 
these  provisions  are  some  propositions  of  a  far  more  fundamental 
character  than  any  that  have  yet  been  broached,  and  to  a  curious 
degree  typical  of  later  forms  of  government.  According  to  this 
\  plan  a  new  charter  was  to  be  drawn  up,  embodying  and  strength- 
ening the  salutary  provisions  of  the  old  one,  and  to  be  pro- 
\  claimed  under  the  same  sanctions :  the  execution  of  it  was  not 
\  to  be  left  to  the  royal  officers,  but  to  be  committed  to  four  coun- 
sellors chosen  by  common  assent,  sworn  to  do  justice,  and 
not  to  be  removed  without  common  consent.  Of  these  four, 
two  at  least  were  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  king,  to 
hear  all  complaints  and  find  speedy  remedies,  to  secure  the 
safe  custody  of  the  royal  treasure,  and  the  proper  expenditure 
of  money  granted  by  the  nation,  and  to  be  conservators  of  all 
liberties ;  two  of  them  might  be  the  justiciar  and  chancellor, 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  and  not  to  be  changed 
y  without  the  consent  of  a  regular  assembly, '  a  solemn  convoca- 
tion«'  Two  justices  of  the  bench  and  two  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer were  also  to  be  appointed,  in  the  first  instance  by 
general  election,  afterwards  by  the  four  conservators.  'As  these 
officers  are  to  treat  of  the  concerns  of  all,  so  in  the  selection  of 
them  the  assent  of  all  should  concur.'  This  form,  whether  or 
no  it  were  more  than  a  paper  constitution,  anticipates  several 
of  the  points  of  the  later  programme  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  some  at  least  of  those  which  for  centuries  afterwards  were 
the  chief  subject  of  contention  between  king  and  people.  For 
the  time  however  the  attention  of  tlie  magnates  was  distracted 
by  the  appeals  and  other  interference  of  Master  Martin,  the 
envoy  of  Innocent  IV,  whose  demands  exceeded  all  tbat  had 
been  claimed  by  former  popes.  Nothing  was  reaUy  settled. 
Tbediscitt-     Qu  the  3rd  of  November  the  barons  refused  to  grant  money; 

[tun  CUMCCU 

but,  after  an  adjournment,  a  scutage  of  twenty  shillings  was^ 

^  '  Haeo  providebftnt  uutfnateB  rege  ooiuwntieiite  inyioUbiliter  delnoejMi 
oUervari ; '  M.  Puis,  Iv.  36^-568. 
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in  February  1245,  granted  for  the  marriage  of  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  ^ 

The  council  of  Lyons,  in  which  Innocent  IV  deposed  Frede-  Action  of 
rick  n>  and  in  which  Roger  Bigod  and  others,  representing  the  tb^ooancfl 
*  conununitas '  of  the  realm  of  England,  made  a  bold  but  vain  1345^"" 
demand  for  the  relaxation  of  papal  tyranny',  and  even  attempted 
to  repudiate  the  submission  of  John,  concentrated  the  gaze  of 
the  world  in  1245.     Henry  seems  to  have  rested  on  the  little 
victory  he  had  won,  eking  out  his  revenue  by  vexatious  tallages  . 
imposed  on  the  Londoners.    The  wrongs  of  the  church  fom^ 
for  a  time  the  chief  matter  of  debate  in  the  national  gatherings. 
A  parliament  held  at  Westminster,  March  18,  1246,  drew  up  Gravamiiu 
a  list  of  grievances,  which  were  sent  to  the  pope  with  special  1346. 
yletters  from  each  of  the  great  bodies  present,  the  king,  the 
bishops,  the  abbots,  and  the  earls,  with  the  whole  baronage, 
clergy,  and  people '.    Another  parliament  met  at  Winchester 
on  the  7  th  of  July  to  receive  the  answer.    Innocent  threatened^ 
Henry  with  the  fate  of  the  emperor  \    He  at  once  succumbed,  \ 
and  the  barons  lost  heart.     Six  thousand  marks  were  wrung  pAyment  to 
from  the  clergy  to  support  the  Anti-Cesar  \ 

The  parliamentary  histoiy  of  the  following  years  is  of  the  Monotonous 
same  complexion  :  the  councils  meet  and  arrange  fresh  lists  of 
grievances;  year  after  year  resistance  becomes  more  hopeless. 
Now  and  then  the  king  and  his  people  seem  to  be  drawn  more 
closely  together,  as  from  time  to  time  new  elements  appear  in 
the  councils,  and  each  throws  in  its  lot  with  the  rest.  The  pope', 
however,  found  means  to  detach  Henry  finally  from  his  alliance 
with  the  nation.  No  great  signs  are  apparent  of  the  action  of  suence  of 
any  one  leader :  Simon  de  Montfort  may  have  taken  part  in  the 

1  <  Auxiliain  regi  oonoeMiim  ad  primogenitam  filiam  Buam  maritandam, 
de  quoUbet  feodo  xz«.;'  Pipe  Boll,  39  Hen.  III. 

<  Roger  Bigod,  John  fits  Geoffr^,  Ralph  Fito  Nicolai,  Philip  BaoMt, 
William  CaDtUnpe,  and  Matter  William  of  Powick;  Cole's  Records, 
p.  350;  TriTet,  p.  234;  M.  Paris,  iv.  490,  441,  478 ;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  168. 

'  M.  Paris,  !▼.  511,  518-536 ;  Ann.  Bnrton,  pp.  277-285 ;  Food.  i.  265; 
Ann.  Winion,  p.  90.    8ee  Grosseteste,  £p.  1 19. 

*  M.  Paris,  ly.  560.  The  letters  of  Innocent  dated  June  12  (Foed.  i. 
266)  do  not  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  historian. 

^  M.  Paris,  iv.  577.  A  scntage  for  the  Welsh  war,  <8outagium  de 
Gannoc,'  three  marks  on  the  fee,  appears  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1246. 
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counsels  of  Grosseteste,  who  both  in  his  writings  and  in  parlia- 
ment consistently  opposed  the  tyranny  of  king  and  pope  alike, 
but  he  must  have  led  a  quiet  life  on  his  own  estates  until 
Archbiibop  ^1248,  wheu  Henry  Sent  him  to  govern  Qascony.     Archbishop 
BoTu&ce  lived  generally  in  Savoy,  regarding  his  English  see 
only  as  a  source  of  revenue :  on  his  occasional  visits  he  offended 
/the  English  by  his  arrogance  and  violence,  and,  if  now  and  then 
he  saw  that  his  real  interest  was  to  resist  Koman  extortion,  he, 
like  the  king,  was  easily  recalled  by  a  share  of  the  spoil.     This 
period  of  our  history  is  dismal  indeed ;  but  the  sum  of  grievances 
was  mounting  so  high  that  they  must  compel  their  own  remedy, 
and  men  were  growing  up  with  a  sense  of  injury  that  must 
sooner   or   later  provide   its  vindication.     For  a   third  time 
within  the  century  the  business  of  the  Crusade,  now  preparing 
/Under  Lewis  IX,  postponed  the  violent  determination  of  the 
crisis. 
Ecdcriaaticai       The  evonts  of  these  years  may  be  briefly  summed  up  :    in 
X847.  1 247  in  a  Candlemas  parliament  new  protests  were  made  against 

pajjal  exactions,  to  which  the  prelates  were,  in  the  second  session 
held  at  Oxford,  at  Easter,  obliged  to  yield;  and  11,000  marks 
were  granted  \     The  same  year  Henry  tried  to  restrict  by  law 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  temporal  matters,  such  as  breaches 
vof  faith,  tithe  suits  and  bastardy,  and  to  confine  it  to  matri- 
monial and  testamentary  causes.  The  proceedings  of  Grosseteste, 
who  had  encouraged  the  disciplinary  assumptions  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  had  called  for  a  similar  prohibition  in  1246  ^     In  1248 
the  constitutional  struggle  began  again,  partly  provoked  by  the 
'  arrival  of  a  new  brood  of  foreigners,  half-brothers  of  the  king. 
^liamenu    At  a  Very  great  parliament  held  on  the  pth  of  February,  money 
Febniary,      was  asked  and  grievances  registered  as  usual ' :  the  demand  for 

when  mon^         ... 

b naked;       a  justiciar,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  appointed  by  the  common 

council  of  the  realm,  was  again  made,  and  declared  to  be  based 

on  the  precedents  of  former  reigns.     Henry  replied  with  general 

-promises,  and  the  barons  rejoined  with  general  professions  made 


'  M.  Parifl,  iv.  590,  594,  62a,  623;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  90;  Ann.  Wyke«, 
Paris,  iv.  580,  614.  "  Ibid.  v.  5. 
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contingent  on  his  fulfilment  of  his  promises.    After  a  delay  of  »n<i  July* 
five  months  ^  he  returned  an  arrogant^efusal : — the  servant  was  refuwd. 
not  ahove  his  master,  he  would  not  comply  with  the  presumptuous 
demand ;   yet  money  must  be  provided.      The  answer  of  the 
barons  was  equally  decided  ;  and  Henry  in  his  disappointment  iiemys 
turned  his  anger  against  his  foolish  advisers.     They  proposed 
that  he  should  sell  his  jewels  to  the  citizens  of  London.     The 
king  however,  thinking  that  if  the  Londoners  were  rich  enough 
to  buy  the  jewels  they  might  afford  to  help  him  freely,  kept  his 
Christmas  at  London,  taking  large  sums  as  New  Year's  gifts  '. 

At  Easter,  1249,  the  annual  debate  was  repeated.     Again  the  Parliament 
appointment  of  the  three  great  officers  was  demanded,  but  iui. 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  earl  Bichard,  who  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  barons,  nothing  was  done '.     The  next  year,  under  H<no*< 
the  pressure  of  debt  and  poverty,  Henry  took  the  cross,  beggec^in  1350. 
forgiveness  of  the  Londoners,  whom  he  never  ceased  to  molest 
by  interference  with  their  privileges,  as  well  as  by  extortion  of 
money,  and  issued  a  stringent  order  for  the  reduction  of  his' 
household  expenses  in  order  that  his  debts  might  be  paid,  con-.' 
soling  himself  with  a  heavy  exaction  from  the  Jews  *. 

The  king's  economical  resolutions  lasted  over  the  following 
Christmas ;  but  his  savings  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  enrichment 
of  his  half-brothers,  for  one  of  whom,  Ethelmar,he  had  obtained 
by  personal  advocacy  the  election  to  the  see  of  Winchester.     The  LuU  of  1351. 
year  1251  however  passed  without  a  quarrel,  and  the  next  year 
the  complications  of  royal  and  papal  policy  took  a  new  form. 
Henry  had  probably  as  little  intention  of  visiting  Palestine  as  cmsade  pro. 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  had ;  if  he  had  ever  intended  it,  aod  made  an* 
the  resolution  was  no  stronger  than  the  rest  of  his  purposes.  aaUng 
The  pope  now  tried  to  rouse  him  to  his  duty,  and  by  way  of  in-  which  U 
ducement  authorised  him  to  exact,  for  his  expenses  on  Crusade, 
a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  of  England  and  his  other 
dominions,  for  three  years,  to  be  taken  after  a  new  and  stringent 
assessment '.     This  demand,  which  was  announced  in  a  papal 
^  In  1348  'mense  Julii  magnum  parliamentom  apud  Lundoniam;'  Ann. 


Winton,  p.  pi ;  M.  Paris,  ▼.  8,  ao. 
'  M.  Pans,  V.  ao-32,  47,  49. 
*  Ibid.  V.  loi,  114-110, 136. 


'  Ibid.  V.  73. 

*  Foed.  i.  373,  374. 
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t)«bateoQ      letter  dated  April  ii,  1250,  was  laid  before  the  clergy  ou  the 
dcniMd,        13th  of  October,  1252,  and  was  indignantly  opposed  by  Grosse- 
"^''      teste,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  unprecedented  and  intolerable 
usurpation.     Ethelmar,  on  his  brother's  part,  argued  that  the 
French  clergy  had  submitted,  and  that  the  English  had  no 
means  of  successful  resistance.      Grosseteste  replied  that  the 
submission  of  the  French  was  itself  a  reason  for  the  resistance 
of  the  English ;  two  such  submissions  would  create  a  custom. 
After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  they  attempted  to  prevail  on 
Henry  to  make  an  independent  remonstrance,  the  clergy  resolved 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishops  they  were  not  competent 
to  decide  ;  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Tork,  when  in  the  pre- 
ceding September  the  matter  was  laid  before  them,  had  declined 
to   act  without   consulting   their   brethren   of  the   southern 
province  ^     The    barons,  whom  the   king  next   consulted  on 
making  an  expedition  to  Ghiscony,  replied  that  their  answer 
would  depend  on  that  of  the  clergy'.     Disgusted  at  finding 
that  Ethelmar  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  bishops,  Henry 
now  resorted  to  the  meaner  expedients  of  extortion,  especially 
from  the  Londoners,  a  policy  which  afterwards  cost  him  dear. 
conUnuance  After  a  preliminary  discussion  at  Winchester  at  Christmas,  tlie 
cuHioii.  At     debate  was  continued  the  next  Easter,  1253,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^y 
^  lai^  assembly  of  barons  and  clergy  the  king  obtained  his  wish ; 
the  three  years'  tenth  was  to  be  paid  when  the  Crusade  should 
start ;  a  scutage  of  three  marks  was  granted  by  the  tenants-in- 
The  Pariia.    chief  for  the  knighting  of  the  king's  eldest  son  ^ ;  and  in  return 
audHninr'   Henry  confirmed  the  charters.     On  this  occasion  the  act  was 
charten.       performed  with  peculiar  solemnity:  a  solemn  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  passed  on  all  impugners ;  the  king  himself 
was  made  to  say  '  So  help  me  God,  all  these  will  I  faithfully 

^  M.  Paris,  V.  394-398.  They  replied,  'Quod  cum  dictum  nq^otium 
totam  tangat  eccleiiam  Aoglicanam  ac  in  talibuB  communis  inter  dernm 
utriusqae  provinciae,  Eboraoensis  videlicet  et  Cantoariensis,  oonsueverit 
iractatus  baberi,  antequam  certum  daretur  responaum,  a  modo  illo  reoedere 
non  credont  esse  congraiim  vel  honestum ;'  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  95. 

•  M.  Paris,  V.  335. 

»  Cont.  F.  Wig.  p.  18^;  M.  Parii^  v.  373-378;  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  305, 
318 ;  Ann.  Dunsi.  p.  186;  Ann.  WaverL  p.  345  ;  Foed«  L  989,  990;  liber 
de  Antt.  L^gg.  p.  18. 
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keep  inviolate  as  I  am  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  knight^  a  crowned  He  goes  to 
and  anointed  king.'     Thus  provided  with  ftmds,  after  some  dis-  Aug.  xasV 
oussion  with  the  harons  at  Oxford,  London,  Winchester,  and 
Portsmouth,  as  to  their  obligation  to  foreign  service  ^,  he  went 
to  Gascony  in  August. 

The  kingdom  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  queen  and  earl 
Richard,  whose  administration  is  marked  by  the  first  distinct 
case,  since  the  reign  of  John,  of  the  summons  of  knights  offpariUment 
the  shire  to  parliament'.     On  January  28  and  the  following     "^' 
days  the  prelates  and  magnates  in  parliament  promised  an  aid 
for  themselves,  but  said  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the 
clergy  would  follow  the  example  unless  the  tenth  granted  for 
the  Crusade  were  given  up  or  postponed '.     The  barons  would 
go  to  Gascony  but  not  the  rest  of  the  laity,  unless  the  charters 
were  confirmed.     The  regents  v  therefore  summoned  a    great  Knights  of 
council  to  Westminster  on  the  26th  of  April,  at  which  two  pariiomenr. 
chosen  knights^  from  each  county,  and  representatives  of  the    ^'    '"^* 
clergy  of  each  diocese,  were  directed  to  report  the  amount  of 
aid  which  their  constituents  were  prepared  to  grant.    The  only 
result  of  the  meeting  was  the  renewal  of  complaints  ;  and  earl 
Simons  took  the  opportunity  of  warning  the  assembleil  estates 
against  the  policy  of  the  king  \ 

Afler  wasting  the  money  which  the  queen  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance   of  the  barons   succeeded    in  collecting,  the   king 
returned  at  the  end  of  1254  only  to  begin  the  contest  where 
it  bad  left  off;  the  demand  for  an  elective  ministry  was  made  I 
and  refused  as  usual  at  the  Hoketide  parliament  of  1255 ".    But  noketid* 
matters  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  a  stoppage  of  all  or  1255. 
governmental  machinery  was  imminent;  and  several  other  causes 
served  to  bring  about  the  long  deferred  crisis.     These  must  be 
definitely  distinguished. 

*  Ann.  TheokeBb.  p.  155 ;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  186 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  93 ; 
Foed.  i.  391 :  '  oonvenit  Oxoniis  omnis  generaliter  Anglonxm  univenita^,' 
July  ao;  J.  Oxen.  p.  179. 

«  Royal  Letten ,  U.  loi ;  Select  Chartew,  p.  37.*?  5  Lorda'  Report,  i.  95, 
and  App.  i.  13 ;  Pirynne,  Register,  L  3.      '  M.  Parin,  v.  423 ;  vi.  382-284. 

*  M.  JParii,  V.  440;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  190. 

»  M.  Parin,  v.  493 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  195 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  95 ;  Ann. 
Barton,  p.  336. 
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TartotUnM         176.  The  popes,  who  had  practiRed  successiyely  on  the  pliant 
ni^£tton^  will  of  Heniy,  had  by  no  means  employed  the  same  methods  of 
Hen^ir"    dealing  with  him.     Honorius  III,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  pa-/ 
ternal  care  over  him,  and  felt  a  certain  responsibility  for  hia 
^  well-being,  contented  himself  with  a  demand  of  patronage,  which 
was  io  enable  him  to  provide  for  the  officers  of  the  curia,  without 
overtaxing  those  who  brought  appeals  to  Eome.     The  demand 
was  not  restricted  to  England,  and  both  in  England  and  in  France 
it  was  refused.     Gregory  IX  took  a  long  step  in  adyance  of 
^  this  when  in  1229  he  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  moveable  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  realm  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  war  against 
Fi*ederick  II.     This  exaction,  to  which  the  king  was  bound  by 
his  proctors  at  Rome,  and  which  was  enforced  with  spiritual 
penalties,  was  intended  to  furnish   the  pope  with  money  to 
execute   his  own  schemes,  not  to  be  the  means  of  drawing 
England  into  a  European  war.     The  legation  of  Cardinal  Otho, 
which  lasted  from  1237  to  1241,  and  was  issued  at  the  king's 
request,  proved  very  lucrative  to  the  Holy  See ;  with  Henry's 
.  connivance  every  conceivable  expedient  for  raising  money  was 
^dopted:    procurations,   licences  for    neglecting    the   vow  of 
Crusade,  multiplication  of  appeals,  usurpation  of  patronage,  and 
Direct  direct  imposts  on  beneficed  foreigners.     Not  content  with  this, 

^the  legate  in  1240  demanded  a  direct  grant  of  a  fifth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  goods  within  the  realm,  which  was  actually  wrung 
from  the  bishops,  whilst  Peter  de  Rubeis  was  obtaining  by 
separate  negotiation  promises  of  money  from  the  monasteries 
and  from  individuals  \  A  twentieth  of  clerical  income  for  the 
Crusade  for  three  years  was  demanded  by  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1245^.  In  1246  Innocent  demanded  a  half,  a  twentieth,  and 
a  third  from  di£ferent  classes  of  the  clergy.  But  the  personal 
connexion  between  Henry  and  Frederick  was  so  close,  that, 
although  English  money  was  freely  spent  in  war  against  the 
emperor,  the  pope  did  not  venture  to  give  the  king  a  stake 
in  the  great  game.  Innocent  IV,  having  in  his  earlier  years 
exhausted  all   the    older    methods    of  extortion,   took,   upon 

^  M.  Paris,  iv.  to,  15;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  154;  Ann.  Burton,  p.  265. 
■  M.  Paris,  iv.  458. 
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Frederick's  death,  a  measure  which  led  directly  to  the  ruin  of  '^ 
the  king.     As  early  as  1250  it  was  reported  in  England  that  Propomito 
the  pope  had  proposed  the  election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  to  orown  of 
the  empire ;  some  said  that  he  was  to  be  emperor  at  Constanti-  Richard; 
nople;  the  next  year  it  was  said  that  he  had  declined  to  be 
nominated  as  successor  of  Frederick  II ' ;    the  earl  himself 
stated  that  he  had  refused  the  o£fer  of  the  Sicilian  crown.    But 
the  papal  offers  and  promises  were  regarded  merely  as  expedients 
for  obtaining  money.     In  1252,  however,  the  proposal  took  a 
tangible  form:   Master  Albert,   the  pope's  notary,  presented 
himself  with  full  powers  to  treat  on  the  pope's  behalf  with 
Richard  for  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
papal  fief.     Richard,  who  was  bound  by  friendship  to  Conrad, 
Frederick's  heir,  and  was  unwilling  to  supplant  his  own  nephew 
Henry,  the  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  refused  either  to  accept ' 
the  crown  or  to  lend  his  money.     The  offer  was  next  made  <^nd  to 
to  the  king  for  one  of  his  sons ;  he  held  back  as  long  as  his  king's  ion. 
nephew  Henry  of  Hohenstaufen  lived.     That  prince  died  early 
in  1254',  and  then,  the  pope  having  offered  to  lend  him  money 
and  commuted  his  vow  of  pilgrimage,  Henry  accepted  Sicily  for 
his  second  son  Edmund.    The  formal  cession  was  made  by  Albert  Negotutions 
to  Edmund  at  Vendome  on  the  6th  of  March,  1254  ^*and  the  Sicilian 
arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  at  Assisi  on  the  14th  of 
May '.    Innocent  IV  died  on  the  7th  of  the  following  December, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alexander  lY  was  to  repeat  the  confir-  \ 
mation  '.    Henry,  after  exemplifying  his  characteristic  indecision 
by  pleading  his  vow  of  Crusade,  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1255, 
directed  John  Mansel  to  set  the  seal  to  the  act  of  acceptance  ^. 
Such  a  negotiation  was  of  course  unpopular  in  England.    The 

*  M.  Paris,  V.  112, 118,  201,  347,  457. 

'  Foed.  i.  284.  Henry  undertook  that  the  deigy  should  grant  an  aid  to 
Richard,  38th  Janiuury,  1253 ;  ibid.  288.  Both  the  sons  of  Frederick  died 
in  1254. 

'  Foed.  i.  302 ;  M.  Paris,  vi.  302.  Innocent  offered  to  lend  the  king 
£50,000  of  Tonrs ;  ibid.  p.  303 ;  prolonged  the  grant  of  tithe  for  two  years 
more.  May  23,  1254,  ana  commuted  his  vow  of  pilgrimage  for  the  attempt 
on  Sicily,  May  31 ;  ibid.  304.    See  also  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  114 

*  Foed.  i.  297.  *  Ibid.  i.  301. 

*  April  9, 1255;  Foed.  i.  316-318. 
'  Foed.  i.  331. 
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design  combined  the  objectionable  characteristics  of  being  origin- 
poiicr.         ated  by  papal  avarice,  of  being  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
,  foreign  dominion,  whence  would  flow  a  new  tide  of  aliens,  and  of 
/leading  Henry  into  a  war,  for  the  direction  of  which  he  had  neither 
skill  nor  experience.    But  the  nation  was  unprepared  to  find 
him  prompt  and  thorough  in  carrying  the  plan  into  execution. 
The  pope  began  the  war  with  Manfred,  who  now  represented 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  on  his  own  account,  but  in  Henry's 
name  and  on  Henry's  credit    Peter  of  Aigueblancbe,  the  Pro- 
vencal bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  the  king's  agent  at  Home  ^, 
/allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  Alexander,  and  bound  the  king 
/to  repay  the  money  which  the  pope  spent.  The  war  was  prolonged, 
T^kin^     and  the  pope  became  pressing  for  payment*.    In  November, 
n^J^       1256,  the  archbishop  of  Messina  was  despatched  as  papal  am- 
bassador, and  he,  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster  on  the 


in  1957. 


'  Sunday  after  Midlent,  1257,  laid  the  statement  of  the  royal  debt 
/  before  the  assembled  magnates '.   It  amounted  to  1 35,000  marks. 
Henry,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  recently  elected 
king  of  the  Bomans,  led  forth  the  boy  Edmund  in  an  Apulian 
dress  and  confessed  his  position.    It  was,  he  declared,  with  the 
-consent  of  the  English  church  that  he  had  accepted  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  and  he  had  bound  himself,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
Euction     ^feiting  his  kingdom,  to  pay  the  pope  140,000  marks.     He  asked 
pivfaUM,        therefore  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  and,  besides  other  con- 
tributions, the  income  of  all  vacant  benefices  for  five  years*.    The 
prelates  denied  that  they  had  consented  or  had  been  consulted 
on  the  matter.     They  had  not  even  heard  of  the  king's  under- 

^  It  was  by  his  advioe  that  the  king  had  asked  and  obtained  from  many 
of  the  prelates  blank  sheets  sealed  with  their  seals,  which  were  filled  up 
with  promises  to  pay  money  at  the  king^s  discretion.  See  Ann.  Osney, 
p.  no;  M.  Paris,  v.  510. 

'  On  the  5th  of  Febmaiy,  1256,  he  wrote  to  the  king  to  pay  him,  or  he 
would  cancel  the  grant ;  Foed.  i.  336.  Soon  after  Heniy  confesses  that  he 
owes  135,501  marks  at  Rome,  ibid.  337 ;  and  Alexander  allows  him  to  put 
off  payment  until  Michaelmas,  ibid.  342 :  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1356, 
allows  him  to  defer  it  until  the  ist  of  May,  1257,  sending  the  Archbishop 
of  Messina  to  England ;  ibid.  350. 

'  M.  Paris,  ▼.  621-634;  Foed.  i.  354 ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  114 ;  Ann.  Burton, 
p.  384.  Ridiard  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  Jan.  13,  1357.  He 
accepted  the  offer  April  10,  at  London ;  and  was  crowned  May  1 7. 

*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  39a 
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taking  until  it  was  completed.  In  their  helplessness  they  offered 
52,000  marks,  which  were  nngraciously  accepted  ^  The  grant 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  fifty  articles  of  grievances  *. 

The  political  feeling  had  been  rising  high  ever  since  Henry's  Retrospect 
return  from  Gascony.     The  history  of  the  year  1255  is  a  con-  1956.^^^" 
tinoons  record  of  quarrels  in  parliament  and  council.      The 
^charters  were  confirmed  and  republished  in  vain.     In  vain  Rus- 
tand,  the  pope's  envoy,  attempted  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
to  raise  money.     Political  memory  awoke,  and,  for  the  first  time 
on  record,  the  magnates  on  the  13th  of  October,  to  which  day  the 
Hoketide  parliament  had  been  a4joumed',  refused  to  give  an  aid 
on  the  distinct  ground  that  they  had  not  been  summoned  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  great  chui;er^    The  year  1256  was  full 
of  the  same  contests ;  the  Londoners,  the  Jews,  the  sheriffs,  were 
mulcted  in  turn ;  the  systeuL^f  fines  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
was  enforced ;  the  renewal/of  the  charters  was  proposed ;  the 
clergy  were  canvassed  singly  and  in  every  form  of  council.    The 
mission  of  Kustand,  01  the  archbishop  of  Messina,   and  of 
Herlottus  with  like  instructions,  only  brought  discontent  to  a 
head.    The  king  was  helplessly  in  debt ;  when  he  returned  from  Amoant  of 
Gascony  he  had  spent  350,000  marks,  now  140,000  more  were  debt." 
gone,  and  it  was  calculated  that  since  his  wasteful  days  began 
he  had  thrown  away  950,000  marks  ^, 

Another  train  of  circumstances  had  prepared  a  leader  for  the  stmon  de 
afflicted  church  and  nation.    Simon  de  Hontfort  had  returned  andThb 
home  with  his  sense  of  public  ii^ustice  sharpened  by  the  feeling  ^"^"^ 
V^f  his  private  wrongs.     Appointed  in  1248  to  govern  Gascony, 
he  had  encountered  extraordinary  difficulties.    He  had  to  contend 
with  a  body  of  nobles  whom  Henry  II  and  Kichard  I  had  failed 

*  M.  Paris,  V.  624, 627.  The  answer  waa  returned  on  the  22nd  of  April ; 
Ann.  Burton,  pp.  392,  401.  Another  convocation  was  held  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  in  which  both  refomiB  and  gravamina  were  discnsied ;  ibid. 

pp.  401-407- 

"  M.  Pari%  vi.  353  sq. :  '  Articnli  pro  quibus  episcopi  Angliae  fueranf 
pngnaturi.' 

'  See  above,  p.  69;  Ann.  Burton,  p.  336.  At  this  parliament  proxies  for 
the  cleTgy  (procnratores  dericomm  benefidatorum  archidiaoonatus)  were 
present;  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  360,  362. 

*  M.  Paris,  V.  520 ;  Ann.  Burton,  p.  360. 

*  M.  Paris,  v.  627. 
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to  reduce,  and  whose  only  object  in  acknowledging  Henry  III 
(was  to  evade  submitting  to  the  stronger  hand  of  Lewis  IX.     In 
this  contest  Henry  supplied  him  with  neither  men  nor  money ; 
Simon  had  to  raise  funds  either  from  his  own  estates  or  by 
taxing  the  Gfascons ;  the  king  acted  as  if  he  had  sent  him  abroad 
simply  to  ruin  his  fortunes  and  wreck  his  reputation,  for,  £ar 
from  strengthening  his  hands,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  com- 
plaints against  him.    We  have  not  to  decide  whether  Simon  ruled 
^-  Gascony  with  judgment ;  he  maintained  Henry's  hold  on  it  in  the 
greatest  straits  and  under  the  most  unfair  treatment  \   Against 
the  latter  both  earl  Kichard  his  personal  enemy,  and  Edward  the 
king's  son,  who  was  now  growing  into  the  grievous  knowledge  of 
his  father's  folly  and  ingratitude,  had  found  themselves  obliged  to 
Simon's        protest.    His  term  of  office  expired  when  Henry  visited  Gkiscony 
politic*.        in  1 253,  but  he  had  stayed  some  time  longer  abixMid,  and  after  his 
retuni  had  stood  aloof  from  politics,  not  however  avoiding  the 
court  or  acting  against  the  king,  although  he  was  engaged  in  a 
tedious  litigation  with  him  about  his  wife's  jointure. 
Hnuy*t  Henry  was  not  without  friends.     He  had  spared  no  pains  to 

party  among 

the  earb.  attach  to  himself  some  of  the  most  powerful  earls.  Those  of 
Gloucester,  Warenne,  Lincoln,  and  Devon,  had  been  on  his  side 
in  1255  ^  The  king  of  the  Romans  supported  him,  although  he 
would  not  lend  him  money.  Boni&ce,  although  more  inde- 
pendent than  might  be  expected,  was  bound  too  closely  to  the  king 
to  venture  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  church.  Walter  Gray, 
the  inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  good  government,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  the  prophet  and  harbinger  of  better  days  coming, 

The  king^e     were  dead.   The  aliens  were  in  possession  not  only  of  royal  &vour 

but  of  substantial  power,  holding  castles  and  revenues,  and 

^  ^trampling  on  law  and  justice  far  more  unrestrainedly  than  even 

William  of  Aumale  or  Falkes  de  Breaut^ '.     The  programme  of 

^  See  Adam  de  Mariaoo,  Ep.  30.  '  M.  Paris,  v.  514. 

^  The  Annala  of  Waverley,  p.  350,  describe  the  mifierable  state  of  the 
kingdom:  'Quatuor  etiam  fratres  domini  regis  .  .  .  prae  ceterii  alieni- 
genis  dignitatibiis  et  divitiis  supra  modum  elevati,  intolerabili  fastu 
superbiae  in  Anglos  saevientes,  multis  ac  variis  injuriis  et  contumeliis 
crudeliier  eos  afficiebant,  nee  ausus  fuit  aliquis  praesumptioeis  eorum 
actibus  propter  regis  timorem  obviare.  Non  solum  autem  isti.  Bed, 
quod  magis  dolendum  est,  Anglici  in  Anglos,  majores  scilicet  in  minores 
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reform  had  been  so  often  mootecl  and  put  by,  that  faith  in  it 
was  nearly  lost.  Never  before  had  the  cause  of  liberty  sunk  so 
completely  out  of  sight,  if  its  chances  of  success  were  to  be 
judged  by  the  prominence  of  its  defenders  or  the  loudness  of 
its  advocates.  It  was  out  of  the  desperate  humiliation  of  the 
kingdom  that  the  remedy  must  be  made  to  spring. 

The  parllatnent  of  1258  met  at  London  in  the  second  week  The  Ant 
after  Easter,  and  sat  until  the  5th  of  May  ^     The  king  had  of  xas?.^ 
only  complaints  and  petitions  to  offer,  the  truce  with  the  Welsh 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  Scottish  barons  had  formed  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  them  \     The  clergy  had  drawn  up 
a  long  list  of  gravamina  embodying  the  complaints  which  had 
been  first  reduced  to  form  by  Qrosseteste  \  Three  papal  envoys 
in  rapid  succession  had  arrived,  each  with  more  stringent  orders 
than  the  last,  and  the  sentence  of  exconmiunication  was  hanging 
over  the  king  in  consequence  of  his  delay  in  invading  Apulia. 
The  court  was  full  of  foreigners  whose  wealth  and  extravagance , 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  state  of  beggary  to  which 
Henry  declared  himself  reduced.    The  meeting  was  a  stormy 
one.     On  the  28th  of  April  the  king's  petition  for  money  was  Demand  of 
rejected,  a  petition  which  was    said    to   involve   a   tallage  of  profeaBion  of 
^  one  third  of  all  the  goods  of  the   realm  *.     It  was  openly  ^^   "*** 
declared  that  the  king's  exceptional  delinquency  must  be  met 
by  exceptional  measures';  Roger  Bigod,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man of  the  baronage,  insisted   on  the  acceptance  of  distinct 
terms,  the  banishment  of  the  Poictevins,  and  the  appointment ' 

insnrgentet,  cupiditatis  igne  Bncoensi,  pUoitis  et  mercLamentlSy  tallagiis  et 
exactionibui  Yariisque  aUis  incommodis  unicaique  qaod  anam  erat  cona- 
bantur  auferre.  Leges  etiam  et  ooiiBuetiidineB  antiquae  aut  nimis  corruptae 
ant  penitns  cassatae  et  ad  nihilum  erant  redactae,  et  quasi  pro  lege  ernt 
cuiqne  sua  tyrannica  voluntas.* 

^  M.  Paris,  y.  676,  689.  The  date  of  the  opening  is  ffiven  by  M.  Paris, 
'  post  diem  Martis,  quae  vulgariter  Hokedai  appellatur ;  i.  e.  April  2.  The 
king  describes  it  as  called  together,  'in  qnindena  Paschae;*  Foed.  i.  370. 
Easter  fell  on  March  24.  There  is  some  evidence  showing  that  representa- 
tive knights  for  certain  shires  were  present  during  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  Lords*  Report,  i.  460.  An  earlier  meeting  had  been  summoned,  for 
the  third  Sunday  in  Lent ;  see  the  writ  to  the  Abbot  of  S.  Alban's,  dated 
January  24 ;  but  the  day  was  changed;  M.  Paris,  vi.  39a. 

*  Foed.  i.  370.  '  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  41a  sq. 

*  Ann.  Theokeeb.  p.  163. 

'  '  Excessns  regis  tractatns  exigit  speciales  ;*  M.  Paris,  v.  689. 
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of  a  commission  of  reform.  Having  found  himself  only  partly 
successful  in  collecting  offerings  from  the  greater  monasteries, 
Henry  professed  penitence,  and  in  the  end  placed  himself,  on  the 
30th  of  April,  in  the  hands  of  the  harons  \  A  committee  of 
twenty-four,  chosen  halMrom  the  royal  council  and  half  liy  the 
harons,  were  to  enforce  all  necessary  reforms  hefore  the  follow- 
ing Christmas ;  on  this  understanding  the  questioii  of  a  money 
grant  might  he  considered.  The  king's  consent  to  this  scheme 
was  published  on  the  second  of  May  \  and  the  parliament  was 
the  next  week  adjourned  to  the  nth  of  June,  at  Oxford.  By 
that  time  the  barons  were  to  have  prepared  the  list  of  grieyances 
and  the  scheme  of  provisional  government  by  which  they  were 
to  be  remedied.  The  archbishop  held  a  council  at  Merton  on  the 
6th  of  June';  the  acts  of  this  assembly  seem  to  show  a  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  desire  of  reform  and  indignation  at 
the  king's  conduct  shown  in  parliament. 
;>  On  the  i  ith  of  June,  at  Oxford  ^,  the  )(ad  Parliament,  aa 
it  was  called  by  Henry's  partisans,  assembled.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  full  assembly  of  the  baronage  and  higher  clergy  ^ 
Fearful  of  treachery  from  the  foreigners,  the  barons  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  summons  to  the  Welsh  war',  and  appeared 
in  full  military  array.  The  list  of  grievances,  the  petition  of 
the  barons  now  presented,  contained  a  long  series  of  articles 
touching  the  points  in  which  the  king's  officers  had  transgressed 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  charters.  The  committal 
of  royal  castles  to  native  Englishmen,  the  bestowal  of  heiresses 
on  native  husbands,  the  honest  fulfilment  of  the  charter  of  the 
forests,  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  the  right  of  the 
lords  to  the  wardship  of  their  tenants,  are  claimed  as  a  matter 

^  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  164 ;  cf.  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  1 19. 

*  Foed.  i.  370,  371 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  380-382 ;  M.  PariB,  v.  689. 

*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  41a  Fq.;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  163. 

*  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  208 ;  M.  PariB,  v.  695.  *  Inaane  parliamentam  ;*  Liber 
de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  37. 

'  The  presence  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford  is  expressly  stated ;  Ann.  Burton, 
p.  438 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  908. 

*  This  was  issued  March  14,  for  a  meeting  at  Chester  on  the  Monday 
before  midsummer ;  Lords'  Report,  App.  pp.  16-19.  The  king  was  to  start 
from  Oxford  after  the  parUament,  ibid.  p.  19.  A  truce  however  was  concluded 
for  a  year  on  the  1 7th  of  June,  Foed.  i.  37  a.  '  See  the  Lords*  Report,  i.  1 26. 
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of  justice.     The  complaints  touch  especially  the  illegal  exaction  compiai&u. 
of  feudal  services,   the  illegal  bestowal  of  estates  as   royal 
escheats  and  the  denial  of  justice  to  their  lawful  owners,  the 
vexatious  fines  for  non-attendance   exacted  by  the  itinerant'^ 
justices  and  by  the  sheriffs  who  had  multiplied  the  number  of -^ 
local  courts  beyond  endurance,  the  erection  of  castles  on  the 
coast  without  national  consent,  the  abuse  of  purveyance,  the  - 
dealings  with  the  Jews  and  other  usurers  who  impoverished 
the  kingdom  and  played  dishonestly  into  the  hands  of  the  great,  Petitions  for 
the  delays  of  justice  ovring  to  the  licences  issued  by  the  king 
to  the  knights  exempting  them  from  service  on  juries,  assizes 
and  recognitions,  and  other  like  points  which  require  a  minute 
collation  with  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  to  illustrate  their 
full  meaning  ^    The  justice  of  the  petitions  was  beyond  question,  Demand  or 
but  the  immediate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them  was  the  ornform. 
necessity  of  having  a  fully  qualified  justiciar;- and  this  at  once  x 
opened  the  question  of  the  new  provisional  government,  the 
creation  of  the  committee  of  twenty-four,   by  whose  action  v 
the  articles  of  complaint  were  to  be  redressed  and  by  whom  the 
ministiy,  the  justiciar,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  council  were  to ' 
be  named.    Preparations  had  probably  been  made  for  this  in 
the  earlier  parliament ;  these  were  now  completed.     The  idea  of 
a  commission  of  tweniy-four  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
executive  body  appointed  at  Runnymede ;  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ment bore  more  distinct  marks  of  the  character  of  arbitration. 
The  two  parties  were  definitely  arrayed  against  each  other,  for  Method  or 
Henry  was  not  in  the  forlorn  state  to  which  his  father  had 
been  reduced.     The  king  nominated  his  nephew  Henry  of 
Cornwall,  his  brother-in-law  John  of  Warenne,  his  three  half- 
brothers  Ethelmar,  Guy,  and  William  of  Lusignan,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  John  Mansel,  John  Darlington,  a  friar  who  was  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  Henry 
Wengham  keeper  of  the  Seal,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  pro- 
bably archbishop  Boni£Gu»  *•  The  community  of  the  barons  elected 

^  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  439-443 ;  Select  Charten,  pp.  382-388. 
*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  447.    Only  eleven  names  are  given;  the  one  omitted 
to  be  that  01  the  archbiahop. 
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the  earls  of  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Hereford  and  Norfolk ;  Roger 
Mortimer,  John  Fitz-Qeo£frey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richard  de  Gray, 
William  Bardulf,  Peter  de  Montfort,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  Walter  Cantilupe.  The  king's  party  was 
very  poor  in  the  historic  names  of  England,  and  the  baronial 
selection  included  most  of  those  which  come  into  prominence 
both  before  and  after  this  crisis.  This  body,  after  having  re- 
ceived promises  of  faithful  co-operation  and  obedience  from 
the  king  and  his  son ',  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  provisional 
constitution. 

The  king  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  standing  ^uncil  of  fifteen 
members ;  these  were  to  have  power  to  counsel  the  king  in  good 
fedth  concerning  the  government  of  the  realm,  and  all  other 
things  that  appeiiained  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom,  to  amend 
and  redress  all  things  which  they  saw  needed  amendment  and 
redress,  and  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  great  justiciar 
and  all  others.  They  were  in  fact  not  only  to  act  as  the  king's 
private  council,  but  to  have  a  constraining  power  over  all  his 
public  acta,  just  as,  in  the  scheme  propounded  in  1244  *,  the  four 
chosen  counsellors  were  to  have  done,  and  as  was  actually  done 
by  the  council  of  nine  chosen  after  the  battle  of  Lewes.  To  these 
fifteen,  as  the  king's  perpetual  council,  was  assigned  the  func- 
tion of  meeting,  in  three  annual  parlianients  at  Michaelmas,  at 
Candlemas,  and  on  the  ist  of  June,  with  another  body  of  t\^^lve 
chosen  by  the  barons  to  discuss  common  business  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  community  ^  In  the  selection  of  the  fifteen  grreat 
precaution  was  to  be  taken.  The  twenty-four  divided  into  their 
two  original  halves.  The  king's  half  selected  two  out  of  the  op- 
posite twelve,  and  the  twelve  appointed  by  the  barons  chose  two 
out  of  the  king's  half;  these  four  were  to  choose  the  fifteen  ^.  .  The 

^  Ann.  Burton,  p.  457 ;  M.  Paris,  vi.  401  ;  Foed.  i.  373 ;  Ann.  Theo- 
kefib.  pp.  164,  171 ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  119 ;  Chron.  Riahanger  (Gamd.  Soc.), 
p.  3.  '  Abore,  p.  64. 

'  '  Les  dose  ke  sunt  eslu  per  les  baruns  a  treter  a  treis  parlemenz  per  an 
oveke  le  oonseil  le  rd  pur  tat  le  common  de  la  tere  de  oommun  beaoine ;  * 
Ann.  Barton,  p.  449. 

*  This  elaborate  plan  ■eems  to  have  been  not  onoommon  in  oases  of  arbi- 
tration. In  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  (Foed.  L  148),  it  is  arranged  that,  for 
the  decision  of  questions  touching  prisoners  taken  before  Lewis's  landing, 
Henry's  council  is  to  choose  thiie  members  of  Lewises  council  to  mi^e 
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( twelve  appointed  to  meet  at  the  annual  parliaments  were  chosen  committeei 
by  the  general  body  of  the  barons ;  another  committee  of  twenty-^  and  aid. 
four,  chosen  by  the  whole  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  community^, 
was  to  treat  of  the  aid  which  the  king  demanded  for  the  war ; 
and  the  reform  of  the  church  was  committed  to  the  original 
•twenty-four  to  be  enforced  as  they  should  find  time  and  place '. 

The  somewhat  confused  details  of  the  annalists  seem  to  war-  Analysis  of 
rant  the  following  conclusions.     The  machinery  now  devised  was  scheme. 
partly  provisional,  partly  permanent ;  the  provisional  arrange-  Provisional 
ment  comprised  first  the  redress  of  grievances  in  church  and 
state,  and  secondly  the  providing  of  an  aid.    These  two  sets  of 
functions  were  committed  to  two  bodies  of  twenty-four,  the 
former  chosen  in  equal  parts  by  the  king  and  the  barons,  the 
latter  chosen  by  the  assembled  body.     The  most  influential  of 
the  barons  served  on  both  of  these  committees. 

The  permanent  machinery  included  the  formation  of  a  regular  Permanent 

.       .  .    •         •  imadilneiy. 

council  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  ministerial  body,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  officers  of  state  and  sheriffs.  The  council  of  fifteen 
was  selected  in  the  complex  manner  described  ali*eady,  which  was 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  method  of  proceeding  used  in  treaties, 
arbitrations,  and  ecclesiastical  councils,  where  two  well-defined 
parties  were  iu  opposition*  We  are  not  told  how  the  great  Appoint- 
officers  were  chosen ',  but  the  claim  of  the  parliament  to  appoint  ministen. 

inquiry;  while  for  Che  decision  of  questions  of  ransom,  Lewis's  council 
is  to  choose  three  of  Henry's  councillors.  Bartholomew  Cotton  (p.  175) 
gives  a  case  of  an  arbitration  between  Yarmouth  and  the  Cinque  Ports : 
'provisum  fuit  per  ipsos  quod  barones  quinque  portuum  eligerent  sex 
homines  bonos  et  legales  de  yilla  G-ememutae,  et  burgenses  Gememutae 
sex  homines  bonos  et  legales  de  quinque  portubus.'  In  point  of  intricacy 
the  arrangements  now  adopted  may  be  compared  with  the  Venetian  rule 
for  choosing  the  Doge,  Woolsey,  Pm.  Science,  ii.  49 ;  and  with  the  Floren- 
tine constitutions,  ib.  pp.  68,  69  sq.  But  the  best  parallel  is  with  the 
cross  elections  of  Lords  of  Articles  in  Scotland;  see  especially,  for  1367, 
1534,  1633,  and  1663^  -^cts  of  Pari,  of  ScotL  i.  143;  ii.  289;  v.  9,  10; 

vii.  449- 

^  '  Ces  sunt  les  vint  et  quatre  ke  sunt  mis  per  le  oommun  a  treter  de 
aide  del  rei;'  Ann.  Burton,  p.  450;  Select  Charters,  p.  390. 

'  *  Ke  le  estat  le  seint  Eglise  seit  amende  par  les  vint  et  quatre  esluz 
a  refurmer  le  estat  del  reaume  de  Engletere  ;*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  450. 

'  '  In  parliamento  Oxoniae  fisctus  fuit  justitiarius  Angliae  dominus  Hugo 
le  Bigot  ;*  Ann.  Burton,  p.  443.  '  Illi  duodecim,  de  consensu  et  voluntate 
domini  regis,  elegerunt  unum  justitiarium  prindpalem;*  Ann,  Bunst. 
p.  209,  where  the  twelve  appear  to  be  pat  for  the  twenty-four.    '  Commtmi 
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tttem  hftd  been  so  uften  and  bo  distiactl^  aSBerted  and  denied, 
that  it  may  now  have  been  oompromised  in  Bach  a  way  kg  to 
save  all  existing  rights.  This  would  easily  be  done  by  vesting 
the  appointment  in  the  liandi  of  the  king,  advised  by  the  twenty- 
four.  The  reault  was  certainly  a  compromise ;  Hugh  Bigod ', 
I  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  Marshall,  a  man  of  the  etricteat 
integrity  and  a  member  of  the  baronial  party,  was  named 
justiciar  at  once;  the  great  seal  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  of  Wengham,  and  Philip  Lovell  the  king's  treaaarer 
continued  in  office  ontil  the  following  October,  when  he  was 
removed  by  the  barons,  and  John  of  Crakehall,  who  had  been 
steward  to  CiroBseteste,  was  appointed  in  his  place  *.  The  neces- 
.  sary  security  was  Bappoeed  to  be  obtained  by  atringeut  oaths 
impoeed  on  theae  officers,  and  drawn  np  in  the  parliament*. 
All  the  offices  of  state  and  the  shenffdoms  *  were  to  be  held 
subject  to  an  annual  audit  and  for  a  year  only,  but  there 
eeems  to  be  no  distinct  prolubitior 

The  new  form  of  govermneut  b<  nrjgin  ;  it 

is  intended  ratiier  to  fetter  the  kii  ir  develop 

the  action  of  the  community  at  il  council 

clearly  regards  itself  as  compet«i  of  till  tiie 

estates  of  the  realm,  and  the  expe  e  national 

deliberations  to  three  sessions  oj  betrays  a 

desire  to  abridge  tlie  frequent  ai  le  duty  of 

attendance  in  parliament  rather  than  to  share  the  central  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  power  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
It  muBt  however  be  remembered  that  the  scheme  makes  a  very 
indistinct  claim  to  the  character  of  a  final  arrangement, 
oounlio  Dcaurtitnsiniit  HngMMW  Kgod  jaititdRriiiin  AngllMi ;'  Ann.  OmM, 
'  p.  119,  referring  to  tha  twaD^-foar.  '  Per  eleotionam  bMannin ;'  Lib.  cm 
Antt.  Leeg.  p.  38 1  '  >■■  pnedicto  parUmeato  ;*  Cont.  GlerT.  il.  107. 

>  HnghBigod  wu  the  Toimger  toother  of  Roger  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk 
(1335-1370),  uid  wu  taOia  a!  eul  Boger  (1170-1307),  who  took  p*rt  in 
the  prooeedingi  of  1197. 

*  M.  Puii,  V.  719;  Ana.  Danit.  p.  aio.    Lovell  died  tai  Deoember. 
■  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  447-449;  Select  Clurten,  pp.  38E,  389. 

*  Ann.  Dunet.  p.  110. 

'  Ann.  Burton,  p.  457 ;  Ann.  Donst.  p.  aio.  The  iheriff  wm  not  to  hold 
office* (bra iiniin ensemble.'  ThejuiticiH 'ne  witfors  imui.'  IthpoMibl* 
tluit  it  wu  intsaded  to  forbid  reapp^antments,  but  h  regards  the  Hherib  it 
WM not obMTved.   SeethesiitBeportof  theDeputjKeeperof  the  Baootda. 
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Bat  before  the  new  system  was  fully  constituted  a  great  Tiie  foreign- 
victory  was  won.    One  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  twenty-four  surrender  ^ 
was,  that  the  king  should  at  once  resume  all  the  royal  castles  and/Lstiin^^june 
estates  which  had  been  alienated  from  the  crown ;  and  a  list  was  ^''  "^^' 
made  of  nineteen  barons,  all  of  them  Englishmen,  to  whom  the 
castles  should  be  entrusted;  amongst  these  the  justiciar  appears 
as  warden  of  the  Tower  of  London^.     When  however  it  wag 
proposed  that  the  resolution  should  be  enforced,  the  king's  half- 
brothers  and  their,  friends  refused  compliance.     In  vain  Simon  Their  flight, 
de  Montfprt,  as  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  done  before  him,  formally 
gave  up  Odiham  and  Eenilworth';  the  alien  party  left  the  court  \ 
in  haste  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  ' 
bishop's  castle  at  Winchester'.     There  they  were  besieged,  and^ 
after  some  ignominious  negotiations  capitulated  on  the  5th  of 
July\     Immediately  after  the  surrender  the  Lusignans  withXand  baniah- 
their  followers  left  the  kingdom,  carrying  off  only  6000  marks 
out  of  the  enormous  treasures  which  they  had  accumulated.    This 
struggle  however  did  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  reform ;  on 
the  26th  of  June,  Henry*  directed  the  four  elected  lords  to  pro-' 
ceed  to  nominate  the  council.  Edward,  as  soon  as  the  aliens  had  ExecuUon  of 
departed,  swore  to  observe  the  provisions*;  on  the  23rd  of  July 
they  were  accepted^by  the  Londoners^;  on  the  28th  directions 
were  issued  for  inquiry  into  abuses^;   on  the  4th  of  August 
Henry  published  his  consent  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  his 
new  council*;  and  on  the  i8th  of  October,  in  the  assembly 
which  appointed  the  new  treasurer,  and  in  which  four  knights'  - 
of  each  shire  presented  the  complaints  against  the  sheriffs,  he- 
solemnly  reiterated  his  adhesion  in  a  document  drawn  up  in 
English,  French,  and  Latin  ^^ 

^  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  444,  453. 

'  M.  Paris,  V.  697.  '  Ann.  Barton,  p.  444 ;  Ann.  DanBi.  p.  309. 

*  Foed.  i.  375.  They  appear  to  have  carried  off  more  money  than  the 
government  aUowed  them ;  ibid.  377.  They  sailed  on  the  14th  of  July ; 
Ann.  Barton,  p.  445 ;  Idbor  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  38. 

^  Royal  Letters,  ii.  137.  The  names  of  the  ooancil  are  given  below, 
p.  85.    Cf.  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  37. 

•  Ann.  Barton,  p.  445.  '  liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  39. 
'  Foed.  i.  375 ;  Ann.  Barton,  p.  456.        *  Royal  Letters,  iL  139. 

*•  Foed.  i.  378;  Select  Charters,  p.  396;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  310;  Royal 
Letters,  ii.  130;  Brady,  Introd.  p.  141. 
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The  proYisional  government  lasted  from  June  1258  to  the  end 
of  1259  without  any  break,  and  from  that  date,  with  several 
interruptions,  until  the  spring  of  1 263,  when  war  began.  During 
this  time  the  three  annual  pcurliaments  were  held,  the  eouncil  of 
fifteen  meeting  the  twelve  representatives  of  the  community,  and 
with  them  publishing  ordinances  and  taking  other  measures  for 
the  good  of  the  state.  Peace  was  made  with  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  France.  The  negotiations  with  Lewis  IX  employed  the 
energies  of  earl  Simon  for  the  best  part  of  two  years,  and  were 
completed  by  the  king  in  a  visit  to  France  which  lasted  from 
November  1259  to  April  1260,  and  in  which,  acting  as  it  was 
believed  under  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  ^,  he  finally 

-irenounced  his  claims  on  Normandy. 

The  remedial  measures  were  executed  but  slowly*.  One 
section  of  the  baronage  was  no  doubt  satisfied  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  aliens,  and  little  inclined  to  hasten  reforms  which 
would  limit  their  own  action  and  terminate  the  commission  of 
their  nominees.     Their  reluctance  to  proceed  was  probably  the 

^cause  of  the  great  quarrel  which  took  place  in  the  Februaiy  par- 
liament of  1259  between  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Leicester', 
PTOcUmatkm  and  may  have  given  occasion  for  the  ordinance  published  by 
the  king  on  the  28th  of  March,  by  which  the  barons  of  the 
council  and  the  twelve  representatives  of  the  parliament  under- 
took for  themselves  and  their  heirs  to  observe  towards  their 
dependents  all  the  engagements  which  the  king  had  undertaken 
to  observe  towards  his  vassals  ^.  This  undertaking,  which  stands 
in  direct  relation  to  the  corresponding  articles  of  the  charters  of 
Henry  I,  John,  and  Henry  m,  might  be  suspected  to  be  the 
result  of  pressure  on  the  king's  part  applied  to  force  the  two 
parties  into  a  quarrel,  but  it  was  more  probably  the  result  of  a 

'  Ghron.  Dover,  MS. ;  Gont.  Grerv.  ii.  309. 

*  'Pofttea  (ao.  tful.  23,  1358)  praedicti  barones  hftbuemnt  de  die  in  diem 
ooUoqnium,  qaandoque  apud  Novum  Templum  quandoqae  alibi,  super 
Dsibus  et  oonsuetudinibuB  regni  in  melini  oonformandis ;  *  Liber  de  Antt. 

L««g-  P-  39- 

•  M.   Paris,  v.    737,    744;    M.   Wegtm.   p.   366.     There    Were    two 

parliaments  in   the  spring,   February  9   and  April  28;    Ann.  Winton, 


of  If  ardi, 
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p.  98. 
in 


Foed.  i.  381.    See  on  this  the  Lords*  Report,  i.  T30. 
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victory  gained  by  Simon  over  Gloucester  in  the  council  itself.    If  i^tfties  of 
we  may  tmst  the  popular  belief  of  the  time\  Gloucester  headed  and  okM- 


a  strong  party  that  would  have  been  content  with  the  acquisition 
'>Df  power  for  themselves,  whilst  Simon  was  regarded  as  a  deliverer 
who  was  to  make  tyranny  for  the  future  impossible,  whether 
from  the  side  of  the  king  or  from  that  of  the  barons.  Between 
these  parties  Henry  himself  may  be  supposed  to  have  wavered ; 
he  had  no  reason  to  love  the  one  more  than  the  other,  although 
be  feared  earl  Simon  the  most  of  all. 

The  position  of  affairs  is  still  more  distinctly  shown  by  the  Edward  and 
events  of  the  October  parliament  of  1250/  in  which  we  find  com«  forward 
Edward,  probably  now  in  concert  with  Simon,  acting  with  £»£ 
decision  against  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  council.    On  S.  Ed-  nrorm*:  Oct. 
ward's  day,  October  13,  we  are  told,  the  *  community  of  the  "^'* 
bachelors  of  England ','  that  is,  no  doubt,  the  body  of  knights — -. 
the  tenants  in  chivalry,  the  landowners  below  the  rank  of  the 
baronage — signified  to  the  lord  Edward,  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  others  sworn  of  the  council,  that,  whereas  the  king  had  \ 
done  all  that  was  required  of  him,  the  barons  had  fulfilled  none  j 
of  their  promises.     In  fact  they  had  contented  themselves  vith 
providing  for  their  own  interest  and  damaging  that  of  the  king ; 
if  amends  were  not  made,  the  complainants  urged  that  another 
scheme  of  reform  should  be  devised.     Edward  replied  that, 
although  he  had  unwillingly  taken  the  oath,  he  would  keep  it 
honourably  and  was  willing  to  risk  death  for  the  '  community ;  * 
he  then  urged  the  barons  to  produce  their  remedial  provisions ; 
and  the  result  was  the  issuing  of  a  series  of  ordinances  known  The  Provi. 
as  the  Provisions  of  Westminster,  and  enrolled  in  the  Close  Bolls  mintt«raK  * 
with  the  date  October,  1259.     ^^  ^^^  document  there  are  two  mnaequmce. 

^  The  Latin  poem  preserved  by  Rishanger  (Wright's  Political  Songi, 
p.  131)  teemi  to  belong  to  this  period  rather  than  to  1264  *~* 
'O  comee  Oloyemiae  oomple  quod  ooepisti. 
Nisi  claudas  oongme,  mnltos  decepisti; 
Age  nunc  viriliter  licnt  promisiBti, 
Ciuiflam  fore  fortiier  onjus  fona  faiati.  .  .  . 
O  tn  oomes  le  Bigot,  pactum  serva  sannm, 
Cum  Bia  miles  atrenuua  nunc  exerce  manum,'  fcc. 
*  'Conununttas  babheleriae  Angliae ;'  Ann.  Burton,  p.  471.    Bachelarii 
ia  used  by  M.  Paria,  ▼.  83,  for  the  knights  :  '  Multi  de  mUitibua  univemi- 
tatis  regni  qui  se  volunt  bachelarios  appellari.' 
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versions,  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  French.  The  French  version ' 
contains  some  articles  which  are  not  in  the  Latin,  and  are 
not  enrolled.  We  may  therefore  suspect  that  the  council  took 
advantage  of  their  position  to  omit  from  the  final  form  of 
statute  some  of  the  points  which  were  at  the  moment  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  the  knights.  The  Provisions,  as  they  are 
enrolled ',  remedy  most  of  the  complaints  urged  in  the  Oxford 
Petition,  hut  they  do  not  contain  the  stringent  articles  found 
in  the  French  version,  hy  which  the  county  organisation  was 
empowered  to  watch  and  limit  the  action  of  the  council  and  the 
courts.  By  one  of  these,  which  agrees  exactly  with  one  of  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford',  four  knights  were  appointed  in  each  shire 
to  watch  the  sherifb ;  hy  another  the  appointment  of  sheriflBs  was 
arranged ;  in  the  current  year  they  were  to  he  named  hy  the 
justiciar,  treasurer,  and  harons  of  the  Exchequer;  after  that 
four  good  men  were  to  be  chosen  in  the  county  court,  one  of 
whom  was  to  be  selected  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer^: 
other  articles  provide  for  the  redress  of  forest  abuses  and  for 
the  legal  observance  of  the  courts  ^ 

With  the  issue  of  these  articles  the  commission  of  the  twenty- 
four  must  have  ended,  but  their  action  had  already  become  indis- 
tingruishable  from  that  of  the  council  of  fifteen.  The  two  bodies 
were  composed  largely  of  the  same  persons ;  nine  out  of  the 
baronial  half  of  the  commission  of  reform  had  seats  in  the  per- 
manent council,  and  another  was  the  justiciar ;  of  the  king's 
half,  two  only  besides  the  archbishop,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and 
John  Mansel,  were  in  the  council,  but  of  the  rest  of  his  nominees 
nearly  all  had  taken  part  with  his  half-brothers  and  practically 
surrendered  their  places  on  the  commission ;  only  three  of  the 
councillors,  the  earl  of  Aum&le,  Peter  of  Savoy,  James  of  Aldith- 
ley,  possibly  also  the  archbishop,  were  not  of  the  twenty-four  \ 


*  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  471-479.    Cf.  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  4a. 

*  Royal  Letters,  ii.  394 ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  8-14  ;  Select  Charten, 
pp.  400-405 ;  Ann.  Barton,  pp.  480-484. 

'  Ann.  Burton,  pp.  446,  477. 

*  Ibid.  p.  478. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  478,  479. 

*  The  personnel  oif  the  administration  is  so  important  that  the  following 
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As  soon  aa  the  parliament  broke  up  Henry  went  to  France,  iienry  goes 
where  he  finally  resigned  Ids  claims  on  Normandy.     But  fit)m  Nov.  13, 1259. 
that  moment  the  prospect  began  to  darken.     Before  Christmas 
the  Welsh  were  in  arms :  the  poi)e  was  interceding  for  the 
return  of  Ethelmar,    Early  in  1260  the  king  heard  that  his 
balf-broihers  were  preparing  to  invade  England  \  that  Simon  > 
de  Montfort  was  importing  arms  and  horses ',  that  the  king  of 
the  Bomans  was  insisting  on  the  payment  of  the  money  which 
he  had  lent  to  his  brother.     The  earl  of  Gloucester  was  in' 
attendance  on  the  king  and  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
alarm  him  and  incite  him  to  hostility '.     He  had  an  old  grudge 
against  Edward,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  his  castle  at 
Bristol ;  Edward  was  embittered  against  him  for  advising  the' 
renunciation  or  sale  of  the  Norman  heritage,  a  feeling  in  which 
he  probably  had  the  sympathy  of  earl  Simon.     The  alarming 


table  iB  neoGflsary  to  show  the  comparative  influence  of  individual  mem- 
bers.   SeeBoyal  Letters,  ii.  153. 
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.Abp.  of  Canterbury  (.^ 
'Bp.  of  London. 

Bp.  of  Wlnton  elect. 

Iienry  of  Almain. 

John,  E.  of  Waxenne. 

Guy  of  Lnsignaji. 

William  of  Valence. 

John,  B.  of  Warwick. 

John  ManaeL 

John  Darlington. 
.AbbotofWestminster. 

Henry  Wengham. 
.Bp,  of  Woroeeter. 

Simon,  E.  of  Leicester. 

Rich.  B.  of  Glonowter. 

Hnmf .  E.  of  Herefonl. 

Boger,  B.  of  Norfolk. 
.  Boger  Mortimer. 
^  John  Fit»Qeoifrey. 

Hugh  le  Bigod. 

Bldn.  de  Gray. 

Win.  Baidulf. 
.  Peter  de  Montfort, 
^Hngh  le  Deepenaer. 


The  Council  of 
Fifteen. 


Abp.  of  Canterbury 


Ct.  of  AumAle. 
Peter  of  Havoy. 
Jamee  of  Aldithley. 

John,.B.  of  Warwick. 
John  ManaeL 


Bp.  of  Worcester. 
Simon,  B.  of  Leicester. 
Rich.  E.  of  Gloucester. 
Humf.B.of  Hereford. 
Boger,  E.  of  Norfolk. 
Boger  Mortimer. 
John  Fitz-Geoflh*y. 

Rich,  de  Gray. 

Peter  de  Montfort. 


The  Twelffe 
Commiuioners 
q^  Parliament. 


Bp.  of  London. 
Earl  of  Wlnton. 


Joirn  de  Verdun. 


Boger  de  Monthaut. 
Thomas  Greeley. 
Giles  d'Argentme. 


Humf .  E.of  Hereford. 


Roger  de  Humexy. 
John  de  Gray. 
Philip  Bassets 

Hugh  le  Despenaer. 
John  Balliol. 


The  Twmtjf-/our 

CoHimiuioners 

of  the  Aid, 


Bp.  of  London. 
Bar!  of  Winton. 
Ct.  of  Aum&le. 
Peter  of  Savoy. 
Giles  of  Eidinton. 
Bp.  of  Serum. 
Earl  of  Oxford. 
John  Kprriel. 
Boger  de  Montliaut. 
Thomaa  Greeley. 
Giles  d'Aigentine. 
Bp.  of  Worcester. 
Simon,E.  of  Leicester. 
Rich.  E.of  Gloucester. 
Humf.  B.  of  Hereford . 
Roger,  E.  of  Norfolk. 
R<^r  Mortimer. 
John  FitB^eoffk>By. 
Roger  de  Uumery. 
John  de  Grav. 
Philip  Bnnet. 
Peter  de  Montfort. 
Fulk  de  Kerdlston. 
John  BallioL 


»  Foed.  i.  396.  •  Ibid. 

'  A  great  gathering  of  the  magnates  at  London,  April  19,  is  mentioned, 
Ann.  Winton,  p.  98.  Richard  king  of  the  Romans  came  to  London  in 
Easter  week  and  called  a  Parliament  for  April  25 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg. 
p.  44.  This  is  possibly  the  assembly  called  to  assure  the  king  of  a  gowl 
reception ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p*  1 34. 
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HeknodM  news  that  Edward,  his  son  and  heir,  was  conspiring  with  Simon 
iromhoaM,  to  de|>06e  him  caused  the  king  to  return  in  haste  on  the  agrd 
t36ow'^  of  Aprils  In  fear,  or  pretended  fear,  for  the  issue  of  the 
struggle,  he  would  not  trust  himself  at  Westminster',  and« 
having  reached  London  on  the  30th,  assemhled  the  barons  at 
QMfnbaiid  B.  Paul's.  There  Edward  was  reconciled  with  his  futfaer:  l»t 
the  king  and  Gloucester  fiercely  attacked  earl  Simon,  and  after 
a  long  discussion  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  were 
referred  to  arbitration.  The  king  further  laid  before  the  par- 
liament certain  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  as  to 
his  obligation  to  observe  the  Provisions.  The  storm  blew 
over  for  the  time ;  but  the  unity  of  the  provisional  government 
was  already  broken  up,  and  Edward,  if  not  his  father  also,  was 
learning  the  policy  of  employing  the  one  party  to  destroy  the 
other. 

The  Welsh  war  furnished  employment  for  the  Midsummer 
parliament';  but,  although  it  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  cloud 
at  last  broke,  the  time  was  not  come  for  an  open  schism.  The 
October  session  *,  in  which  Hugh  le  Despenser  succeeded  Hugh 
Bigod  as  justiciar  °,  was  merely  an  occasion  for  solemn  cere- 
monial. Henry  however,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  son, 
who  held  himself  bound  by  his  solemn  engagement,  was  treating 
meanwhile  for  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  and  for  the  resump- 
pnweediiifn  tion  of  the  design  upon  Sicily  ^  Rumour  was  already  active, 
and,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1261,  the  king,  who  in  alarm  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  Tower,  had  to  forbid  malignant  reports 
about  the  collection  of  tallage ''.  Having  been  compelled  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Edward  and  the  earls  to  dismiss  his 
counsellor  John  Mansel,  and  believing  himself  no  longer  safe 

^  Aim.  Dunst.  pp.  314,  215  ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  123  ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  99  ; 
Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  44 ;  M.  Weetm.  Flores,  ii.  446 ;  Chron.  Dover, 
MS.  Coni.  Gerv.  ii.  a  10. 

*  M,  Westm.  p.  373. 
s  This  wai  called  for  July  8 ;  liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  45  ;  Food.  i.  398. 

*  October  13;  M.  Westm.  Flores,  ii.  457.    October  25 ;  Liber  de  Antt. 

Legg- P- 45-  . 

^  The  relations  of  the  three  rival  josticiars  were  curious ;  Philip  Baissei 

was  the  father  of  Alina,  who  married  first  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  after 

his  death  Roger  the  son  of  Hugh  Bigod.     Foss,  Biographia  Juridica,  p.  59. 

*  M.  Westm.  Flores,  ii,  466,  467.  ^  Foed.  i.  405. 
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in  London,  he  went  down  to  Winchester;  there,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  he  removed  the  new  justiciar  and  appointed  Philip 
Basset  in  his  place  ^  He  also  removed  Nicolas  of  Ely  the 
chancellor,  and  substituted  Walter  de  Merton '.  In  May  he  had 
gained  courage  to  threaten  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  fol- 
lowers of  earl  Simon ;  and  on  the  1 2th  of  June  he  produced 
the  bull  of  absolution'  which  Alexander  IV  just  before  his 
death  had  granted,  with  letters  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  should  contravene  it.  The  arbitration  between  him  and 
Simon,  which  was  referred  in  July  1261  to  queen  Margaret  of 
France,  helped  to  prolong  the  suspense. 

The  two  parties  seem  to  have  now  prepared  for  overt  war.  Heniy  ap- 
Henry  on  the  i6th  of  August^  published  a  manifesto  declaring  sabjects, 
his  pui-pose  of  observing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects    "^' ' 
and  appealing  to  the  history  of  the  last  five  and  forty  years 
as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity :  he  complained  too  of  the  slanders 
of  his  enemies  and  justified  his  precautions  in  removing  the 
sheriffs  and  wardens  of  the  castles  appointed  by  the  council. 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  and  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  not-  counter, 
withstanding  the  recent  quarrel  were  acting  together  as  the  s.  aumui'b 
chiefs  of  the  provisional  government,  summoned  to  S.  Alban's  Windwr, 
an  assembly  to  which  three  knights  of  each  shire  were  invited 
by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriff.     This  was  a  most  timely  and 
important  recognition  of  the  position  of  the  county  organisation 
and  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  knights  in  1259,  as  well 
as  of  the  expanding  policy  of  Simon  and  his  advisers.     Hearing  to  which 
of  this,  and  fearful  of  throwing  the  knights  into  determined  ptesentative 
opposition,  Henry  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  send  the  knights  not  moned. 
to  S.  Alban's  but  to  Windsor  ^  where  he  proposed  to  treat  for    ^  '*  '"  * 

^  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  49 ;  M.  Westm.  Floree,  ii.  470 ;  Kishanger, 
p.  la    Cf.  Aim.  WykeB,  pp.  125^  129. 

'  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  1 29. 

'  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  128.  The  bulls  are  dated  April  13  and  May  7.  Alex- 
ander died  May  25 ;  Foed.  i.  405, 406.  The  archbishop  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  bulk  August  8 ;  ibid.  408. 

*  Foed.  i.  408. 

^  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  179;  Select  Charters,  p.  405.  The  writ  is  directed 
only  to  the  sheriffs  '  citra  Trentam.*  Aocordiog  to  the  statement  of  a 
strong  royal  partisan  given  in  the  Flores,  iii.  255,  only  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  I<eicester,  Hugh  le  Despenscr  and 


88  CowftUntional  Huiary,  [chap. 

peace  on  the  i8th  of  September.  Little  result  however  followed 
either  the  military  preparations  or  the  negotiation  for  peace. 
Before  the  clay  fixed  for  the  meeting  the  earl  of  Leicester  went 
to  France,  leaving  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
his  uncongenial  colleagues  ^.  He  was  fettered  by  the  still  pend- 
ing arbitration,  and  probably  by  the  oo-operation  of  Gloucester : 
the  king  by  the  fact  that  the  pope  bad  died  immediately  after 
granting  the  absolution,  and  it  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 

Ncgoiiatiom  his  Buccessor.     In  a  meeting  at  London  in  October,  terms  were 

•herUTi.  drawu  up,  but  the  pacification  faUed ;  the  council  removed  the 
king's  sheriffs  and  appointed  keepers  (custodes ')  of  the  counties : 
on  the  1 8th  the  king  ordered  by  proclamation  that  his  own 
sheriffs  should  remain  in  oflSce*.     Ten  days  later  negotiations 

Peace  made,  were  resumod  at  Kingston.  An  arbitration  was  determined  upon, 
on  the  2i8t  of  November,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  Henry 
announced  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  and  the  pardon  of  all  who 
should  seal  the  agreement  before  the  6th  of  January :  all  ])oints 
in  dispute  were  to  be  adjusted  by  the  following  Whitsuntide  *. 
Whether  Simon  and  his  friends  accepted  this  agreement  is 
uncertain ;  on  the  i6th  of  December  they  had  not  sealed  the 
act,  and  were  formally  invited  by  the  king  to  do  it*.  It 
mattered  little  however  except  so  far  as  the  storm  passed  over 
again  without  bloodshed. 

ktcou  of  One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  dispute  was  the  right 

to  nominate  the  sheriffs,  and  this  was  referred  to  the  king  of 
the  Eomans,  who  early  in  1 262  decided  in  &vour  of  the  king  *. 
On  the  25th  of  February^  Urban  lY  renewed  the  absolution 

Peter  de  Montfort  out  of  the  twenty-four  were  still  faithful  to  the  pro- 
visions. 

^  Foed.  i.  409;  Ck>nt.  Gerr.  ii.  215.  The  king,  writing  to  Lewis  IX  on 
Sept.  a,  mentions  the  earFs  dei>arture. 

'  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  49;  M.  Westm.  Flores,  ii  473. 

*  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  217  ;  Koyal  Letters,  ii.  19a. 

^  Foed.  i.  411,  41a;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  ai8  ^December  5);  Ann.  Wykes, 
p.  139. 

'  Koyal  Letters,  ii.  196.  The  Osney  Annals,  p.  129,  state  that  Simon 
refused  to  accept  tiiis,  and  left  England  in  oonBe((uence.  Of.  Ann.  Dunst. 
p.  ai7. 

*  See  Royal  Letters,  ii.  197 ;  Foed.  i.  415  ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  130. 

^  Henry  had  begun  to  intrigue  for  Urban's  absolution  in  September, 
1 261 ;  his  proctor  at  Rome  found  himself  opposed  by  another  agent»  acting 
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of  the  king  from  his  oath ;  the  bull  was  laid  before  the  par-  The  kin^ 
liament  on  the  23rd  of  ApriP,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  the 
sherifiB  were  informed  of  it*.     Leicester  prolonged  his  stay 
abroad.    The  king  was  in  France  from  July  to  Christmas '.  He  goes  to 
During  his  absence  the  earl  of  Gloucester  died,  and  his  son,  oiouoeater 
a  young  man  of  nineteen,  threw  himself  into   the  arms  of^'^^ 
Leicester.    In  October  earl  Simon  paid  a  short  visit  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  it  was  said  papal  letters  in  favour  of  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  revoking  the  absolution  of  the  king. 
These  were  read  in  the  October  parliament  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  justiciar,  and  Simon  went  back  to  France  ^. 
Henry   accordingly,   finding  himself   on    his  return  without  Hemy 
support  in  the  council,  soon  after  Christmas  again  confirmed  chrbtmMt 
the  Provisions  ^ 

As  usual  Henry's  promises  were  only  made  to  be  broken; 
his  very  renewal  of  them  provoked  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
trying  to  annul  the  hateful  measures  which  had  so  limited  his 
authority.  He  brought  back  with  him  a  host  of  foreigners : 
the  arbitration  vdth  Simon  failed ',  and  war  was  raging  between 
the  Marchers  and  the  Welsh.     The  kind's  demand  made  on  Hedemandi 

the  oath  of 

the  22nd  of  March,  1263'',  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  allegiance  to 
be  taken  to  Edward,  provoked  a  new  struggle.     The  earl  of  Mar.  1363. 
Gloucester  refused  to  take  it ",  and  at  Whitsuntide  Simon,  who 
had  come  home  early  in   the   spring,  raised   the  standard  of 
revolt.     Having  demanded  of  the  king  a  re-confirmation  of  He  reftnei  to 
the  Provisions,  which  was  refused  *,  he  began  to  collect  armed  ProTWons. 

in  the  king^s  name  for  the  council,  and  urging  tbe  confirmation  of  the  new 
Bystem;  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  188.  The  letter  of  absolution  was  obtained 
early  in  February,  and  dated  February  25 ;  Foed.  i.  416.  It  was  published 
in  London  in  Lent ;  liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  49.  See  Boyal  Letters,  ii. 
206,  208,  200.  Another  bull  of  release^  dated  at  Orvieto,  Aug.  23,  1263, 
is  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  91. 

*  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  130.  «  May  2,  1262  ;  Foed.  i.  419. 

*  Ann.  Bunst.  pp.  218,  219 ;  Ann.  08ney,p.  130.  He  returned  Dec.  20; 
Cont.  Gerv.  ii.  218.  *  Chron.  Dover,  MS. ;  CJont.  Gerv.  ii.  217. 

*  About  Jan,  25,  1263  ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  131 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  52. 

*  Simon  was  negotiating  a  truce  with  Edward  to  last  until  Midlent, 
March  4,  1263;  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  244. 

^  Foed.  i.  425.    Sent  to  the  Cinque  Ports  June  15,  ibid.  427  ;  taken  in 
London,  March  11,  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  53. 
'  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  220. 

*  Before  Whitsuntide ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  pp.  53,  54. 
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Simon  begins  adherents,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  king's  friends.  The 
bishop  of  Hereford  was  the  first  victim  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  nth  of  June.  Qloucester  and  the  town  of  Bristol  were 
next  taken.  Simon  then  betook  himself  to  Kent  to  secure  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Edward  on  the  other  hand  made  Windsor  the 
head-quarters  of  an  armed  force  and  seized  the  treasure  in  the 
New  Temple.  The  king  and  queen  fled  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  the  king  had  to  confirm  the  Provisions  ^  Here  the  king 
of  the  Romans  intervened,  and,  although  Edward  still  refused 
to  submit  to  force,  the  intervention  secured  the  conclusion  of 
a  temporary  peace  on  the  15th  of  July',  by  which  the  aliens 
were  banished  and  Hugh  le  Despenser  restored  to  the  justiciar- 
ship.  Edward  held  out  until  the  i8th  of  August'.  On  the 
8th  of  September^  the  Provisions  were  again  proclaimed  at 
S.  Paul's,  and  Henry  and  Simon  made  another  attempt  to 
obtain  a  satis&ctory  arbitration  in  a  short  visit  to  France, 
which  lasted  from  September  19th  to  October  7  th'.  The 
attempt  as  usual  failed :  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  1 4th 
of  October  vdtnessed  a  stormy  debate  on  the  redress  to  be  given 
by  the  baronial  party  to  those  who  had  suffered  wrong  at  their 

TbeamRei    hauds ;    the  king  left  London,  Edward  re-occupied  Windsor. 

/L^Bl^-^-Afier  some  brisk  manceuvres  mediation  again  prevailed,  and 

x6,  X363.       on  the"iT^th--a£December '  it  was  determined  to  refer  to  Lewis 

IX  the  whole  questhms^Qf  the  validity  of  the  Provisions,  and 

the  final  decision  whether  OTlio-they  were  to  continue  in  force. 

The  act  of  compromise,  which  was~"BXBcntcd'"By' Henry  at 

Windsor  and  by  Simon  and  his  party  at  London,  rehearses^ 

^  This  is  probably  the  oonfirmation  recorded  in  the  Patent  KoIIh  of  47 
Hen.  Ill  i^Statutes,  L  8,  note  a;  p.  ii,  note  11),  and  published  June  la, 
1363. 

^  July  15,  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  55  ;  Foed.  L  437,  June  39 ;  peace 
proclaimed  July  ao,  ibid.  56 ;  July  36,  Windsor  surrendered,  ibid.  57. 

'  Foed.  i.  430.    ISee  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  347,  348,  349. 

*  See  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  1 76,  where  an  assembly  of  detgy  is  mentioned 
as  meeting  on  September  8,  and  sitting  for  a  fortnight  with  no  result; 
Ann.  Dunst.  p.  334. 

'  See  Koyal  Letters,  ii.  349;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  335.  September  33- 
October  7,  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  57. 

*  Royal  Letters,  ii.  253  ;  Ann.  Dunst.  337  ;  Liber  dc  Antt.  Legg.  p.  58. 
"^  The  two  acts  of  conisent  are  printed  in  the  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of 

liishanger  (Camd.  Soc.),  pp.  121, 123,  from  the  original  documents.    Select 
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on  tlie  part  of  each  a  consent  to  the  arbiti-atiou  and  a  distimst  Hm  act  of 

promise  to  obsei-ve  it.     The  names  of  the  banxoB  who  joined  in 

the  act,  being  given  in  the  two  doduneole,  fiinush  some  data  as 

to  the  composition  of  the  two  parties  at  the  moment.   With  the 

earl  are  £iand  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester,  Hugh  le  Diviaioo  of 

pftrtid  to 

Despenser  the  barons'  justiciar,  and  Humfrey  de  Bohun  the  heir  the  oompro. 
of  Hereford  and  Essex.  With  the  king,  besides  his  son  and  his 
nephew  Henry,  his  brother  William  of  Valence,  and  his  brother* 
in-law  John  of  Warenne,  are  Humfrey  de  Bohun  the  father, 
Hugh  le  Bigod  the  late  justiciar,  Soger  le  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk, 
Philip  Basset  and  Roger  Mortimer.  Few  of  the  twenty-four  or 
of  the  fifteen  appear  in  either  list,  more  however  on  the  king's 
side  than  on  that  of  the  earl.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  draw  a  geo- 
graphical line  between  the  parties ;  Bruce  and  Balliol,  Clifford, 
Percy,  A^aux  and  Maimion  are  with  the  king,  Eos,  Yipont, 
Yescy  and  Lacy  are  with  the  earL     Gloucester,  on  whose  atti-  oiouoester 

.     ,  Ktands  aloof. 

tude  it  is  probable  much  of  the  later  course  of  events  depended, 
stood  aloof  altogethei*. 

Henry  went  in  i)erHon  to  Amiens  to  attend  the  arbitration ; 
Simon  was  prevented  by  an  accident  from  doing  the  same  :  it 
is  not  however  probable  that  the  decision  of  Lewis  was  affected 
by  his  absence.     The  king  of  France  had  his  own  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  royalty,  and  was  too  humble  and  charitable  not  to 
credit  other  men  with  the  same  desire  of  doing  their  duty 
which  was  predominant  in  himself.     He  decided,  on  the  23rd^B|i»ion  of 
of  January,  1264,  aU  points  in  favoiu*  of  Henry,  annulleSTth^^S^if^  of 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  all  engagements  founded  u|K>n  them;  Jan. 23,' 1364. 
in  particular  he  left  the  king  free  to  appoint  his  own  ministers.  He  annuls 
council  and  sherifBs,  to  employ  aliens,  and  to  enjoy  his  royal  aions  of 
power  as  fully  as  he  had  done  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Provisions.     Two  provisoes  are  added  to  console  the  barons; 
this  award  is  not  intended  to  derogate  from  the  liberties  of 
the  realm  as  they  were  established  by  royal  charter,  privilege, 
franchise,  statute,  or  praiseworthy  custom ;  and  all  feuds  arising 
from  the  recent  proceedings  are  pei-emptorily  suppressed.    Thus 

Charters,  p|).  406-409 ;  Food.  i.  433,  434;  Ann.  Tbeok«»b.  p.  177;   Liber 
de  Autt.  Logg.  p.  58. 
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the  charter  of  liberties  is  saved ;  the  king  may  take  no  revenge 
on  the  barons,  or  the  barons  on  the  king.  The  Mise  of  Amiens, 
as  the  arbitration  vras  called,  received  the  papal  confirmation 
on  the  1 6th  of  March  ^. 

177.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  baronial  party 
would  patiently  acquiesce  in  this  decision  \  They  were  already, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  Welsh  war,  fighting  and  seizing  the  royal 
castles  in  the  West,  Llewelyn  and  earl  Simon  against  Edward 
and  Mortimer;  and  when  the  king  on  the  15th  of  February 
returned  from  France,  bringing  a  considerable  force  and  fresh 
papal  letters,  he  found  his  way  open  to  frill  revenge.  Technically 
the  fault  must  lie  with  Simon,  who  never  thought  of  observing 
the  award  which  he  had  so  recently  bound  himself  to  accept, 
and  whose  conduct  on  the  occasion  is,  except  on  the  plea  of 
absolute  liecessity,  as  unjustifiable  as  that  of  the  king.  It  is 
however  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  baronage,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lower  population',  and  especially  the  city  of 
London  and  the  Cinque  Ports,  had  not  joined  in  the  compromise, 
and  were  not  bound  by  the  award.  It  was  on  the  aid  of  these 
that  Simon  threw  himself  and  by  it  he  prevailed.  The  king  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  or  rather  a  conference^,  to  Oxford  in  March ; 
but  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  companions  attended  it  merely 
to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  Provisions  and  to  disclaim  the 
compromise.  This  was  a  declaration  of  war.  Henry  accordingly 
seized  Northampton  and  Nottingham,  and  Simon  with  the 
Londoners  besieged  Bochester.  Hearing  that  Tutbury  and 
Kenilworth  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  the  king  then  marched 
south  to  relieve  Bochester,  and,  learning  that  the  siege  was 
abandoned,  encamped  in  great  force  before  Lewes.  Simon  and 
the  Londoners,  still  making  a  show  of  negotiation,  followed 
him :  an  offer  of  £30,000  was  made  for  the  confirmation  of  the 

^  Foed.  i.  436. 

'  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  179 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  61. 

'  'Fere  omnis  commana  mediocris  populi  regni  Angliae;'  Liber  do 
Antt.  Legg.  p.  61. 

*  A  conference  was  proposed  at  Brackley  March  18;  the  king  sum- 
moned hifl  forces  to  Oxford  on  the  20th  ;  Foed.  i.  437 ;  cf.  Liber  de  Anti. 
Legg.  p.  61 ;  marched  from  Oxford  towards  Northampton,  April  3 ;  Ann. 
Osney,  p.  143. 
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Provisions.     The  debate  ended  in  a  formal  defiance  addressed 
by  Henry,  his  brother,  and  his  son,  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester,  on  the  12th  of  May^     On  the  14th'  the  battle  of  Heniyde. 
Lewes,  won  through  a  singular  conjunction  of  skill  and  craft  on  taken  at 
the  one  side,  rashness  and  panic  on  the  other,  placed  the  king  May  14. 
with  his  kinsmen  and  chief  supporters  as  prisoners  at  the  mercy 
of  the  earl. 

The  'Mise  of  Lewes,'  the  capitulation  which  secured  the  safety  The  m\ui^ 
of  the  king,  contained  seven  articles '.  By  the  first  and  second, 
after  a  re-confirmation  of  the  Provisions,  a  new  body  of  arbitra- 
tors was  named :  the  archbishop  of  Bouen,  the  bishop  of  London, 
Peter  the  chamberlain  of  France,  and  the  new  legate  the  car- 
dinal bishop  of  Sabina,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  or  count  of 
Anjou  as  umpire  in  case  of  need ;  the  third  directs  that  the  arbi- 
trators shall  swear  to  choose  only  English  counsellors ;  by  the 
fourth  the  king  b  bound  to  act  on  the  advice  of  his  counsellors 
in  administering  justice  and  choosing  ministers,  to  observe  the 
charters  and  to  live  at  moderate  expense ;  by  the  fifth  Edward 
and  his  cousin  Henry  are  given  as  hostages ;  a  sixth  provides 
for  the  indemnity  of  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester ;  and 
the  seventh  fixes  the  next  Easter  as  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  compromise.  Peace  was  declared  on  the  25th  of  May^  Peace  pro. 
and  published  at  London  on  the  i  ith  of  June '. 

This  treaty  furnished  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  which  Meanuee  of 

eecorlty 

Simon  proposed  to  create,  and  forms  the  link  between  it  and  the 
earlier  one  devised  in  1258.  As  soon  as  the  royal  castles  had 
been  placed  in  fit  hands,  on  the  4th  of  June  ^  writs  were  issued 
appointing  guardians  of  the  peace  in  each  shire  and  ordering  the 
election  of  four  knights  of  each  shire  to  meet  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment on  the  2  2nd  of  the  same  month.  The  pai*liament  met  and  New  Mfaeme 
drew  up  the  new  scheme  of  government,  which  was  to  be  observed  ment,  June 
as  long  as  Henry  lived,  and  under  Edward  also  for  a  term  to  ' 

^  Foed.  i.  440 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  64. 

'  AniL  Winton,  p.  loi ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  537  ;  Ann.  Dmut.  p.  232. 
'  See  duronide  of  Bishanger  (Cund.  Soc.),  p.  37;   Select  Charters, 
p.  334 ;  of.  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  63. 

*  Feed.  i.  441. 

*  Foed.  i.  443.     May  37,  Iiiber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  63. 

*  Foed.  i.  442  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  411. 
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be  afterwards  settled  ^  The  king  is  to  act  by  a  council  of  nine 
members,  nominated  by  three  electors;  the  electors  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  barons  and  to  receive  fall  powers  from  the  king 
for  the  purpose.  Of  the  nine  coonsellors  three  are  to  be  in  con- 
stant attendance :  by  their  advice  the  ministers  and  the  wardens 
of  the  castles  are  to  be  appointed.  Electors  and  connsellors  are 
bound  by  special  oaths ;  in  case  of  dissension,  two-thirds  of  each 
body  are  competent  to  act;  the  appointment  of  successors  or 
substitutes  for  the  electors  rests  with  the  king  and  the  barons 
and  prelates ;  vacancies  among  the  counsellors  are  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  electors.  All  these  must  be  native  Englishmen,  but 
aliens  shall  be  free  to  come  and  go  and  stay.  The  charters  and 
the  provisions  of  1263  *,  which  were  a  republication  of  those  of 
1259,  were  confirmed,  and  the  two  parties  enjoined  to  forgive- 
ness and  forbearance '.  It  is  observable  that  the  knights  of  the 
shire  are  not  recognised  as  having  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  either 
electors  or  counsellors :  yet  the  fact  of  their  summons  to  this 
and  the  following  parliament  seems  to  show  that  Simon  regfarded 
them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  council  or  parliament. 
And  in  this  we  trace  a  marked  difference  between  his  earlier  and 
later  policy.  The  provisions  of  1258  restricted,  the  constitution 
of  1264  extended,  the  limits  of  parliament;  the  committee  of 
twelve  that  was  to  sit  with  the  council  of  fifteen,  the  cumber- 
some  and  entangled  duties  of  the  several  commissions,  disappear; 
and  some  confidence  is  shown  in  the  community  of  knights  which 
had  been  assembled  by  representation  in  1254,  which  had  come 
forward  to  urge  reform  in  1 259,  and  whose  importance  had  been 
recognised  by  both  parties  in  the  summons  of  126 1.  But  the 
provision  for  freedom  of  election  showed  more  than  a  confi- 
dence in  the  knights ;  it  extended  that  confidence  to  the  free- 
holders by  whom  they  were  to  be  chosen,  a  confidence  which  was 
in  a  few  months  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs. 
Either  Simon's  views  of  a  constitution  had  rapidly  developed,  or 
the  influences  which  had  checked  them  in  1258  were  removed. 


*  Select  Charten,  p.  412  ;  Food.  i.  443:  where  also  is  the  scheme  of 
church  reform  ;  cf.  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  66. 


*  See  p.  89,  note  7. 


'  Foed.  i.  443. 
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Anyhow  he  had  had  genius  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the 
nation  and  to  anticipate  the  line  which  was  taken  hy  later 
progress. 

The  three  electors  chosen  were  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  The  new 
Gloucester  and  the  hishop  of  Chichester,  Stephen  Berksted^. 
Hugh  le  Despenser  continued  to  be  justiciar',  and  Thomas  of  Can- 
tilupe,  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  made  Chancellor. 
The  names  of  the  council  do  not  appear ;  but  it  no  doubt  con- 
tained Peter  de  Montfort,  Roger  St.  John,  and  Giles  of  Argentine. 

The  new  goyemment  was  called  on  for  immediate  action.  Tbrcftts  of 
John  of  Warenne  and  the  other  fugitiyes  from  Lewes  hadtheqi^n^ 
joined  the  queen  in  France,  and  were  preparing  an  inyasion '.  biBhop. 
Boni&ce  and  the  whole  foreign  party  had  combined  to  aid  Threats  of 
them,  and  the  legate,  who  was  not  disarmed  by  his  nomination 
as  an  arbitrator,  was  threatening  excommunication.    In  a  great 
meeting  of  the  clergy  held  in  July  at  S.  Paul's,  bishop  Walter 
of  Cantilupe  solemnly  appealed  against  the  action  of  the  legate^. 
On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  the  whole  armed  force  of  the 
country  was  summoned  to  meet  at  London  on  the  3rd   of 
August '^y  to  resist  the  attack,  but  adyerse  weather  preyented 
the  sailing  of  the  queen's  fleet,  and  early  in  September  Henry 
of  Cornwall  was  sent  to  France  to  open  the  arbitration  de- 
termined at  Lewes.    The  legate  was  ready  to  anathematise  *  Appeals  to 
the  new  goyernment,  and  the  ambassadors  were  ill-treated 
on  landing;  the  business  of  the  arbitration  was  stopped,  and 
the  English  church  had  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  on  the  19th  of 
October  "^  against  the  sentence  of  anathema.     Urban  lY,  how- 
eyer,  was  already  dead,  and  his  successor,  who  was  not  elected 

^  Foed.  i.  444.  Stephen  Berksted  had  been  a  chaplain  of  S.  Richard, 
'tit  summae  simplioitaiifl  et  innooentiae ;'  Wjkes,  p.  313. 

*  It  18  sometimes  stated  that  Simon  made  himself  justiciar ;  this  is  a 
mistake  caused  by  running  together  in  particular  documents  the  attesta- 
tion of  the  earl  and  that  of  Hugh  le  Despenser. 

'  See  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  257,  362  sq. 

*  Cont.  Gervas.  ii.  239-342. 

'  Foed.  i.  444 ;  Royal  Letters,  ii.  359,  369.  The  forces  of  the  shires  also 
are  called  out :  the  feudal  tenants  are  summoned  *  in  fide  et  homagio ;' 
and  the  sheriflb  are  bidden  to  send  from  each  township  eight,  six,  or  four 
armed  foot-men,  whose  expenses  are  to  be  paid  '  de  commune.*  See  Royal 
Letters,  ii.  371. 

*  October  20;  Foed.  i.  448.  ''  October  19;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  334. 
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until  the  following  Febmary,  was  none  other  than  the  legate 
himself. 

The  famous  parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  January,  1265.  A 
previous  meeting  had  been  called  at  Oxford  on  the  30th  of 
November,  and  a  great  military  levy  had  been  summoned  at 
Northampton  on  November  25,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  active 
measures  against  the  recalcitrant  marchers,  with  whom  it  was 
suspected  that  Gloucester  was  already  intriguing^.  From  Oxford 
the  king  and  Simon  went  on  to  Worcester,  where  an  agreement 
was  made  that  several  of  the  discontented  lords  should  absent 
themselves  from  England  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  the  other 
marchers  came  to  terms'.  There,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
the  king  confirmed  the  Provisions  of  1259  '>  <^^  o^  ^®  follow- 
ing day  was  issued  a  first  series  of  writs  for  the  great  parliament 
of  1265.     A  second  series  followed,  ten  days  later  ^ 

Important  as  this  assembly  is  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  not  primarily  and  essentially  a  constitutional 
assembly.  It  was  not  a  general  convention  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief,  or  of  the  three  estates,  but  a  parliamentary  assembly  of 
the  supporters  of  the  existing  government.  Thb  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  It  would  have  been  a  mere  mockery  to  summon 
the  men  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  uttering 
anathemas  or  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  invasion.  Arch- 
bishop Boniface  therefore  was  not  cited,  nor  the  other  bishops 
who  were  avowedly  hostile.  The  archbishop  of  York,  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  ten  abbots  and  nine  priors 
of  the  northern  province,  ten  bishops  and  four  deans  of  the 
southern  were  summoned,  and  by  a  later  writ,  issued  December 
24  at  Woodstock,  fifty-five  abbots,  twenty-six  priors,  and  the 
heads  of  the  military  orders:  a  sufiicient  proof  that  the, clergy 
as  a  body  were  on  the  side  of  the  earl.  With  the  baronial  body 
this  was  not  the  case;   only  five  earls  (Leicester,  Gloucester, 

1  Ann.  Bunst.  p.  335  ;  Ann.  Osney,  pp.  154,  159 ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  159. 
'  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  70 ;  Aim.  Osney,  p.  159 ;  Foed.  i.  449. 
'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  p.  11. 

*  Foed.  i.  449;  Select  Charters,  p.  415  ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  335  ;   Lords* 
Report,  iii.  32-36. 
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Norfolk,  Oxford,  and  Derby)  we're  summoned,  and  widi  them 

only  eighteen  barons  ^  of  whom  ten  had  acted  with  Simon  in 

the  arbitration  of  Amiens.    But  the  great  feature  of  the  parlia-  RepKMBte. 

nient  was  the  representation  of  the  shires,  cities,  and  boroughs :  khim  and 

each  sheriff  had  a  writ  ordering  him  to  return  two  discreet  ^'®"*^ 

knights  from  each  shire ;  a  like  summons  addressed  to  the  cities 

and  boroughs  ordered  two  representatives  to  be  sent  from  eacli, 

and  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Poxts  had  a  similar  mandate. 

The  writs  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  are  not  addressed  to  them  PeeoiiMiOcs 

through  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  as  was  the  rule  when  their     •"™"° 

representatives  became  an  integral  part  of  the  parliament,  and 

80  far  the  proceedings  of  Simon  do  not  connect  themselves 

directly  with  the  machinery  of  the  county  courts;  nor  is  there 

any  order  for  the  election  of  the  representatives,  but  the  custom 

of  election  was  so  well  established  that  it  could  not  have  been 

neglected  on  this  occasion '. 

The  parliament  thus  organised  continued  its  session  until  late  PftrUament 
in  March " ;  its  chief  business  was  the  conclusion  of  the  arrange-  to  March. 
ments  entered  into  in  the  Mise  of  Lewes.  On  the  14th  of 
February  ^  the  king  swore  to  maintain  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  charters  and  provisions ;  the  negotiations  for  the  re- 
lease of  Edward  began  on  the  i6th "  and  were  completed  on  the 
8th  of  March*;  on  the  14th  Henry  published  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  and  terms  of  the  pacification^;  on  the  17th 
oaths  of  fealty  were  taken  by  all  wbo  had  been  defied  by  the 
king  before  the  battle  of  Lewes  ^ ;  on  the  20th,  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty  with  Edward,  the  county  of  Chester,  with  valuable 

*  Hie  bttrona  are  Camoyi,  S.  John,  le  Deepenser  (juBticiar),  Fits  John, 
Montoheiici,  Segrave,  Veacy,  Bawet  of  Drarton,  Hastings,  Lucy,  Bos, 
Byyille^  Neuf  Maroh^,  Gdevill,  Marmynn,  Bertram,  Bauet  of  Bapoote, 
and  Gant ;  Lords'  Beport»  iii.  34. 

^  The  liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  is  the  only  printed  Chronicle  which  notioes 
the  composition  of  Simon's  parliament,  p.  71,  adding  to  the  usual  formula 
*■  et  de  qnin^ne  Portahns,  de  qnalibet  dvitate  et  burgo  qnatnor  homines.' 

'  The  knights  of  the  shires  however  had  their  writs  of  expenses  on 
Felimary  15  ;  Prynne,  Reg.  iv.  p.  3 ;  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  35.  On  the 
asrd  of  Febniary  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire  and  Stafford,  who  had  not 
retnmed  knights  on  the  former  summons,  was  directed  to  send  them  on 
March  8  •  ibkl.  39.        *  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  71.        '  Food.  i.  450. 

*  Food.  i.  453.  '  Foed.  i.  453 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  416. 
"  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  73. 
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appartenanoes,  was  transferred  to  Simon,  to  be  compensated  by 

an  exchange  of  lands  ^. 
§2ISi:f        But  th«  new  goyernment  w«8  already  breaking  up.    Gflbert 
ud  of  Oloncester  was  not  more  likely  than  his  father  had  been  to 

Lcioortcr, 

submit  to  Simon's  supremacy ;  and,  if  he  were,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  jealous  kinsmen  and  vassals.  A  tournament 
fixed  for  Shroye  Tuesday'  at  Dunstable,  to  be  held  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  earls,  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  Simon. 
The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Bristol  to  him,  although  the  rights 
of  Gloucester  to  the  great  stronghold  of  his  ancestral  power  were 
provided  for  in  the  agreement,  may  have  increased  the  misun- 
derstanding. Notwithstanding  the  pacification  at  Worcester 
in  1264  the  war  on  the  Marches  had  never  ceased,  and  Glou- 
cester was  known  to  be  supporting  the  Mortimers.  Soon  after 
Easter  the  earls  had  a  personal  quarrel;  Gloucester  insisted 
that  the  Mise  of  Lewes  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  had  not 
been  executed,  hinting  unmistakeably  that  Simon  was  one  of 
the  aliens  who  were  forbidden  to  take  charge  of  castles  or  a 
share  in  the  government.  Matters  had  gone  so  &r  that  on  the 
20th  of  May'  Henry,  who  had  gone  with  earl  Simon  to  Hereford 
to  enforce  peace,  was  obliged  to  contradict  the  rumour  that  the 
SMApe  or  two  earls  had  gone  to  war.  On  the  28tb  Edward  escaped  from 
May  28/1965.  his  half-captivity  at  Hereford  and  joined  the  Mortimers.  With 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  he  mustered  his  adherents  in  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  whilst  Simon  was  engaged  in  Wales.  When  fully 
prepared  he  marched  southward,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  took 

*  Foed.  I.  454. 

'  Febniary  17 ;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  238 ;  adjourned  to  Hokeday  at  North- 
ampton, ibid.  239.  The  Wayert^  Annah  place  the  qaaml  and  pacifica- 
tion in  the  January  parliament,  p.  358  :  and  say  that  the  impiiaonmeQt  of 
earl  Ferrers  alanned  GlooceBter  into  night.  '  Inter  Pascha  et  Fenteoosten ; ' 
liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  73. 

'  Foed.  i.  455.  See  Ann.  TheokeBb.  p.  180 ;  where  the  two  weak  points 
in  Simon's  poeition,  his  foreign  birth  and  his  reputed  greed  of  Mquintion, 
are  noted  clearly  by  a  partisan  of  Gloucester;  and  uso  Ann.  Waverley, 
p.  358 ;  Bishanger,  p.  3a  ;  Ann.  Wykes,  n.  153.  The  two  earls  oonsented 
to  an  arbitration,  May  la ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  361 :  the  umpires  were  to 
be  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  John  Fits  John,  and 
William  of  Montohensy ;  Liber  de  Antt.  L^.  p.  73.  It  is  probable  that 
for  this  business  the  lunges  writ,  dated  May  15  at  Gloucester,  was  issued 
for  an  assembly  of  prelates  and  magnates  at  Winchester,  on  the  ist  of 
June ;  Lords'  Keport,  iii.  36. 
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Gloucester  \     Simon    had    sammoned    his    eldest    son    from 
Feyensey  to  Kenilworth,  and  prepared  to  surround  Edward's 
forces  in  the  yale  of  Evesham.    Edward's  promptness  forestalled         ' 
the  plan ;  marching  rapidly  on  Kenilworth ',  he  routed  the  force 
of  the  younger  Simon  and  then  advanced  to  crush  the  £atther. 
At  Evesham,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  verdict  of  Lewes  was  Battle  of 
reversed,  and  the  great  earl  was  slain.     With  him  fell  Hugh  le  Ang.  4.™' 
Despenser  the  justiciar,  and,  for  the  time,  the  great  cause  for 
which  he  had  contended. 

On  the  yth  of  August  Henry  proclaimed  himself  free,  and  on 
the  1 6  th  of  September  the  war  was  reputed  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
peace  might  have  followed  at  once  if  the  victors  had  been  con- 
tent to  be  moderate.    But  the  proceedings  of  the  council  called 
by  the  king  at  Winchester  on  the  8th  of  September  ^  drove  the 
remnant  of  the  baronial  party  into  desperate  rebellion.     The  ForCBitun  ot 
widows  of  the  slain  lords  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king,  lonh. 
and  in  October  a  general  sentence  of  forfeiture  or '  exheredation ' 
was  issued  against  those  who  had  fought  at  Kenilworth  and 
Evesham  on  the  side  of  Simon.     The  citizens  of  London  made 
their  submission  on  the  6th  of  October  ^  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased peace :  the  Cinque  Ports  received  Edward  in  the  follow- 
ing March ",  and  a  new  legate,  Cardinal  Ottobon,  was  sent  to 
punish  the  bishops  who  had  acted  against  the  king.     The  dis-  Th«y  pre. 
inherited  lords  were,  however,  oiganising  resistance.  Kenilworth  raeietance. 
castle  was  their  head-quarters  at  first,  and  thither,  after  the 
capture  of  the  earl  Ferrers  at  Chesterfield*  on  the  15th  of 
May,  the  king  led  the  host  which  he  had  collected  for  iiie  ex- 
tinction of  the  rebels.    The  siege  lasted  from  Midsummer  to  siege  of 
December^;  and  Henry  took  advantage  of  the  long-continued  »66. 

^  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  56  a. 

*  Anguft  2 ;  liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  74.    August  i ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  166. 
'  IS&t  de  Anti.  Legg.  p.  76 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  194  •   Ann.  Osney, 

p.  173 ;  Ann.  Wykea,  p.  176;  Feed.  i.  463. 

*  Boval  Letters,  il.  293.  Cf.  Ann.  Winton,  p.  105  ;  Foed.  i.  464;  see 
liber  oe  Antt  L^gg.  pp.  78-80.  The  citizens  were  admitted  to  favour 
January  10 ;  ibid.  83. 

'  March  35 ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  369 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Ijesg.  p.  82. 

*  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  369 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  241  ;  liber  de  Antt.  Legg. 
p.  86 ;  Cont.  FL  Wig.  p.  197;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  188. 

'  June  35  to  December  13;   Ann.  Winton,  p.  104;   Ann.  Waverley, 
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attendanee  of  ilie  tenants-in-chief  to  draw  np,  under  the  walls 
of  Kesilworth,  a  form  of  agreement  by  which  the  Disinherited 
might  upon  Bubmission  be  allowed  to  recoyer  their  estates.     It 
was  arranged  bj  a  committee  of  arbitrators  chosen  in  the  same 
.way  as  the  council  of  1258  ;  three  bishops  and  three  earls  were 
chosen  by  the  assembled  parliament  ^  and  these  nominated  six  coU 
The  Didum   leagues.  Their  ordinance,  called  the '  Dictum  de  Kenilwoi-th/  was 
worth,  1366.   published  on  the  3i8t  of  October',  x  266.  It  contains  41  articles, 
some  declaring  the  plenary  power  of  the  king,  the  nullity  of  the 
acts  of  Simon,  the  royal  obligation  to  keep  the  charters,  the 
freedom  of  the  church,  and  the  remedy  of  some  of  the  minor 
grievances  touched  by  the  ProTisions.     But  the  majority  of  the 
articles  concern  the  rebels:   Simon  de  Montfort  is  not  to  be 
reputed  a  saint,  the  fate  of  his  children  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
king  of  France ;  the  general  sentence  of  forfeiture  is  to  be  com- 
muted for  a  fine  of  five  years'  value  of  the  forfeited  estates;  earl 
^     Ferrers  is  to  pay  seven  years'  revenue  and  give  up  his  castles. 
All  who  will  submit  within  forty  days  are  to  be  forgiven  and 
spared.     The  tenns  were  very  hard,  and  soiiie  of  the  defenders  of 
Kenilworth,  unwiUiflg  to  accept  them,  assembled  again  afler  the 
The  eari  of    surrender,  and  helomtlft  the  Isle  of  Ely  until  July  1267.   But 
uixM  Lon.     the  most  formidable  hindrance  to  peace  arose  from  the  conduct 
ia6^.  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester.    Distrusting  the  king's  gratitude,  and 

provoked  by  the  greed  and  vindictiveness  of  Roger  Mortimer, 
who  was  attempting  to  disturb  the  arrangements  made  in  the 
Dictum  of  Kenilworth,  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Disinherited.  On  the  pretext  of  conferring  with  the  legate^ 
he  marched   on  London,  and,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 

p.  373 ;  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  242  ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  pp.  87,  89 ;  Cont.  FL 
Wig.  p.  198. 

^  The  Dictum  was  drawn  up  in  the  Parliament  begun  at  Kenilworth, 
Aug.  24th ;  the  mode  of  election  is  thus  given  (Ann.  Wav.  p.  372) : — 

Bp.  of  Bath,  \  /    R  of  Gloucester. 

Bp.  of  Worcester,        I  |     E.  of  Hereford. 

Bp.  of  Exeter,  «««««.*«         I     Bp.  of  S.  David*s. 

Rig.Sumery,  \        "^™*n»te        ^     J^hn  BaUiol. 

Robert  Walleran,        I  I     Phil.  Basset. 

Alan  de  la  Zouche,     j  \     Warin  Bassingboum. 

'  Statutes,  i.  17.  Oct.  25,  Ann.  Winton,  p.  104:  Oct.  a6,  Ann.  Waverley, 
p.  372  ;  confirmed  Nov.  I,  Ann.  Osney,  p.  191.  The  charter  of  1235  was 
re>proolaimed,  Sept.  30;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  87. 
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inhabitants,  occupied  the  city  ^  and  admitted  the  refugees  from 
Ely,  the  leaders  of  whom,  John  d'Eyville,  Nicolas  Segrave,  and 
William  Marmion,  were  three  of  the  barons  who  had  supported 
earl  Simon  in  the  famous  parliament  of  1265.     But  earl  Gil- 
bert's act  was  probably  meant  only  to  secure  better  terms  for 
the  Disinherited.     Under  the  joint  pressure  of  the  king  and 
legate  he  could  not  bold  out  long.     On  the  i6th'  of  June  he  Hewbmiu, 
made  his  peace,  and  the  three  barons  were  admitted  to  grace. 
The  defenders  of  Ely'  also  were  allowed  the  terms  of  the  Dictum 
of  Kenilworth.     The  struggle  ended  here,  and  Heury  was  able 
with,  a  good  grace  and  under  sound  advice  to  adopt  a  heal- 
ing policy.     The  parliament  of  Marlborough,  Nov.  18,  1267,  The  puiia- 
re-enacted  the  provisions  of  1259  as  a  statute  \     Except  the  St^no- 
demand  for  the  appointment  of  the  ministers  and  the  election  of  No^Iafij. 
sheriff,  the  statute  of  Marlborough  concedes  almost  all  that  had 
been  asked  for  in  the  Mad  Parliament ;  and  from  its  preamble 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  shires  were  represented  by 
their  chosen  knights  in  the  assembly  that  passed  it. 

178.  In  1268  Edward  took  the  cross  ^  and  two  years  after 
left  England  for  Palestine  ^  The  remaining  years  of  Henry  were 
uneventful :  he  had  survived  all  his  enemies  and  very  many  of 
his  difficulties ;  and  some  of  his  proceedings  show  that  he  re- 
verted to  the  constitutional  system  of  his  earlier  years.    On  the  Pariiamcnt 

of  1260 » 

occasion  of  the  translation  of  S.  Edward,  October  13,  1269'',  he 
brought  together  in  a  great  assembly  at  Westminster  not  only 

*  April  8, 1 267 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  105 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  245.  April  9-1 2 ; 
liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  90 ;  Cont.  FL  Wig.  p.  200 ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  299. 

'  June  16;  Foed.  i.  472 ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  05.  The  arbitration 
was  refeired  to  the  pope,  who  decided  that  the  earl  should  give  either  his 
daughter  or  his  castle  of  Tunbridge  in  pledge  for  three  years ;  Henry 
released  him  from  the  obligation  July  10,  1 208 ;  Foed.  i.  476 ;  Liber  de 
Antt.  Legg.  p.  93. 

>  ISly  surrendered  July  1 1 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  201. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  143 ;  Hemingb.  i.  329 ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  pp. 

'  At  a  parliament  at  Xorthampton ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  107.  June  24 ; 
Liber  de  Antt  Legg.  p.  107 ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  217. 

*  1270;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  109;  cf.  Foed.  i.  484;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg. 
p.  125  ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  205. 

^  Uenry  proposed  to  wear  his  crown  at  this  festival^  Ann.  Winton, 
p.  108  ;  but  did  not,  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  117. 
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the  magnates  lay  and  clerical,  bat  the  more  powerful  men  of  all 
the  cities  and  borougba  ^.  After  the  ceremony  the  magnates  held 
a  parliament,  and  debated  on  a  grant  of  a  twentieth  of  moveables 
to  the  king  *.  We  are  not  told  that  the  citizens  and  burghers 
were  consulted.  Two  or  three  parliaments  were  held  in  1270* 
to  complete  the  taxation  of  1 269  and  to  relieve  the  king  irom  bis 
vow  of  crusade  by  a  formal  prohibition.  In  July  the  Londoners 
were  received  into  favour  and  recovered  their  forfeited  charters. 
In  a  parliament  held  on  the  13th  of  January,  1271,  the  lands  of 
all  the  Disinherited  ^  were  restored,  and,  though  some  uneasiness 
was  created  by  attempts  at  papal  taxation,  the  kingdom  was  at 
peace.  The  king  of  the  Romans  died  on  the  1 2th  of  December 
the  same  year ;  and  Henry  closed  his  long  and  troubled  career 
on  the  1 6th  of  November,  1272. 

The  character  of  Henry  III  may  be  best  read  in  the  histoiy 
of  his  reign,  for  he  is  always  among  the  foremost  actors  and 
has  a  very  distinct  idiosyncrasy.  Accomplished,  refined,  liberal, 
magnificent ;  rash  rather  than  brave,  impulsive  and  ambitious, 
pious,  and,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  virtuous,  he  was  utterly  devoid 
of  all  elements  of  greatness.  The  events  of  his  reign  brought  out 
in  fifttal  relief  all  his  fiiults  and  weaknesses,  making  even  such 
good  points  as  he  possessed  contribute  to  establish  the  general 
conviction  of  his  folly  and  falseness.  Unlike  his  fitther,  who  was 
incapable  of  receiving  any  impression,  Henry  was  so  susceptible 
of  impressions  that  none  of  them  could  last  long ;  John's  heart 
was  of  millstone,  Henry's  of  wax ;  yet  they  had  in  common  a 

^  Ann.  Wykee,  p.  236. 

*  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  12a.  The  tw^entietb  was  debated  in  October, 
granted  in  the  following  year;  B.  Cotton,  p.  144;  cf.  Lords'  Report, 
1.  162. 

'  April  27  ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  108 ;  adjourned  to  July  2.  The  first  was 
a  long  session.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1270,  Henry  wrote  to  the  clergy  that 
it  was  impossible  to  collect  a  parliament,  but  that  he  hoped  that  they 
would  give  him  a  twentieth  as  the  prelates  had  done ;  Boyal  Letters,  ii. 
336.    May  13,  the  bishops  proclaim  the  charter,  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg. 

?.  122.  May  20,  he  writes  to  the  bishops  to  come  to  him,  Foed.  i.  483. 
n  the  July  parliament  Edward  takes  leave.  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  1 25, 
at  Winchester,  p.  129 ;  and  in  a  parliament  at  AVestminster  on  Uie  13th  of 
October  an  ordinance  was  made  about  wool ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  127. 

^  Ann.  Winton,  p.  1 10 ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  460 :  a  tax  of  a  twentieth  had 
been  raised  firom  the  clergy  for  their  relief  in  1268 ;  Wykes,  p.  220 ;  Lords' 
Keport,  i.  160. 
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certain  feminine  qoalilyof  irresolute  pertinacity  which  it  would  be 
a  mockery  to  call  elasticity.  Both  contrived  to  make  inveterate 
enemies,  both  had  a  gift  of  rash,  humorous,  unpardonable  sar- 
casm ;  both  were  utterly  deficient  in  a  sense  of  truth  or  justice. 
Henry  had,  no  doubt,  to  pay  for  some  of  the  sins  of  John ;  he 
inherited  personal  enmities,  and  utterly  baseless  ideas  as  to  the 
cbaiacter  of  English  royalty.  He  outlived  the  enmities,  and  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph  found  that  his  ideas  could  not  be  realised. 
G<»mng  between  the  worst  and  the  best  of  our  kings,  he  shares 
the  punishment  that  his  father  deserved,  and  the  discipline  that 
trained  the  genius  of  his  son,  without  himself  either  unlearning 
the  evil  or  learning  the  good.  His  character  is  hardly  worth 
analysis  except  as  a  contrast  to  that  of  his  brilliant  rival. 

Simon  had  all  the  virtues,  the  strength,  the  grace  that  Henry  simonde 
wanted ;  and  what  advantages  he  lacked  the  £atults  of  the  king 
supplied.  If  he  be  credited  with  too  great  ambition,  too  violent 
a  temper,  too  strong  an  instinct  of  aggression,  his  faults  will  not 
outweigh  his  virtues.  His  errors  were  the  result  of  what  seemed 
to  him  necessity  or  of  temptations  that  opened  for  him  a  position 
from  which  he  could  not  recede.  Had  he  lived  longer  the  pros- 
pect of  the  throne  might  have  opened  before  him,  and  he  might 
have  become  a  destroyer  instead  of  a  saviour.  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a  design,  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  king 
than  Edward;  if  he  had  failed,  England  would  have  lain  at  the 
feet  of  Edward,  a  ruler  whose  virtues  would  have  made  him 
more  dangerous  as  a  despot  than  his  father's  vices  had  made  him 
in  his  attempt  at  despotism.  Simon  cannot  be  called  happy  in  The  podtkm 
the  opportunity  of  his  death,  yet  it  may  have  been  best  for  Montfort  in 
England  that  he  lived  no  longer.  He  was  greater  as  an  oppo-  bbtory. 
nent  of  tyranny  than  as  a  deviser  of  liberties ;  the  fetters  imposed 
on  royal  autocracy,  cumbrous  and  entangled  as  they  were,  seem 
to  have  been  an  integral  part  of  his  policy ;  the  means  he  took 
for  admitting  the  nation  to  self-government  wear  very  much  the 
form  of  an  occasional  or  party  expedient,  which  a  longer  tenure 
of  undivided  power  might  have  led  him  either  to  develope  or  to 
discard.  The  idea  of  representative  government  had,  however, 
ripened  under  his  hand ;  and  although  the  germ  of  the  growth 
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lay.  ill  the  primitive' institutions  of  the  land,  Simon  lias  the  merit 
of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  uses  and  the  glories  to 
which  it  would  ultimately  gi'ow. 

The  history  of  the  latter  years  of  Henry  III  shows  that 
the'  character  of  the  constitutional  contest  was  undergoing 
a  change.  The  humiliatioU  of  the  baronial  party,  as  led  by 
Simon,  was  complete.  The  continuity  of  the  struggle  seemed 
to  depend  rather  on  the  persistency  of  royal  assumption  than 
on  the  obstinacy  of  resistance..  Henry  had,  as  has  been  said 
already,  out-lived  most  of  his  dangerous  Mends  imd  all  his 
dangerous  ^lemies.  The  genius  of  Edward  already  made  itiself 
felt  in  his  father's  councils.  The  comparative  moderation  of 
the  Dictum  of  Keuilworth  shows  that  personal  enmities  were 
dying  out,  and  thtit  both  sides  were  withdrawing  extreme 
claims ;  it  indicates  that  for  the  future  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  to  be  increased  by  legal  and  politic  management,  not 
by  unwarranted  claims  or  despotic  aggression.  Still  cleai'er  is 
the  change  when  £dwai*d  becomes  king.  He  had  learned  a 
great  lesson  from  his  father's  faults  and  misfortunes :  he  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  an  education  which  had  been  a  long  struggle 
on  the  one  hand  to  remedy  his  father's  errors,  and  on  the  other 
to  humble  his  fatjber's  enemies.  He  had  inherited  to  the  full 
the  Plantagenet  love  of  power,  and  he  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  great  qualities  and  manifold  accomplishments  of  his 
race.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  a  household  of  which  purity 
and  piety  were  the  redeeming  characteristics,  and  liad  been 
impressed  with  these  virtues  rather  than  with  the  vices  of  in- 
i^incerity  and  dishonesty  which  they  had  not  served  to  conceal. 
Truthful,  honourable,  temperate  and  chaste;  frugal,  cautious, 
resolute;  great  in  counsel,  ingenious  in  contrivance,  rapid  in 
execution,  he  had  all  the  powers  of  Henry  II  without  his  vices, 
and  he  had  too  that  sympathy  with  the  people  he  ruled, 
the  want  of  which  alone  would  have  robbed  the  character  of 
Henry  II  of  the  title  of  greatness.  He  was  a  law-abiding  king, 
one  who  kept  his  word.  If  sometimes  he  kept  the  law  in  the 
letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit,  and  used  his  promises  as  the 
maximum  rather  than  the  minimum  of  his  good  intentions; — if 
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we  trace  in  hid  coDduct  a  captiouBness,  an  over-readiness  touisweak- 

.  nev  in  one 

make  the  moBt  of  his  legal  advantages,  and  to  strain  legal  rights  point 
beyond  the  line  of  equity,  we  have  but  to  compare  him  with  the 
kings  that  went  before  and  that  come  after,  and  we  shall  see  cause 
not  so  much  to  justify  his  conduct  as  to  wonder  at  the  greatness 
of  his  moderation,  at  the  wise  and  temperate  use  of  the  position 
which  he  had  made  for  himself.  It  is  in  his  foreign  transactions 
that  this  spirit  of  over-legality  chiefly  appears :  upon  one  great 
occasion  it  is  manifested  in  his  home-politics,  and  then  it 
determines  against  him  the  formal  issue  of  the  long  struggle 
for  the  miontenance  of  the  charters. 

Henry's  irresolution    and   impolicy  had   one   good   result ;  incapMity  of 
they  incapacitated  him  from  becoming  a   successful  tyrant. 
He  had  thrown  away  the  chances  that  came  to  him  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  political  parties,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the 
great  advantages  of  his  personal  position.     He  had  failed  to  ui«  inabiuty 
gather,  but  of  the  many  schemes  of  reform  that  were  presented  opportuni« 
to  him,  a  single  element  of.  strength  for  his  own  cause,  or  to 
attach  to  himself  one. of  the  many  interests  among  which  the 
nation  was  divided.    Among  the  magnates  only  those  who  were 
foreigners  by  birth   or  who  shared  his  foreign  predilections 
adhered  to  him,  and  in  the  lower  ranks  of  clergy  and  laity  alike 
he  made  no  friends.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  he  been  able 
to  divide  the  national  opposition,  or  to  guide,  as  perhaps  he 
attempted  to  do,  the  several  components  of  that  opposition  to 
mutual  destruction,  he  might  have  created  a  lasting  despotism,  importenoe 
He  reigned  so  long  that  the  chance  of  such  a  consummation  ofuanign. 
passed  away,  and  his  son,  who  possessed  the  qualities  which 
were  wanting  to  his  father  for  success,  lacked  the  opportunity 
which  the  father  had  failed  to  grasp.     Edward  loved  power,  strengtii  of 
He  would  not  have  been  so  great  a  king  as  he  was,  if  he  poatuon  and 
had  not   estimated   at  its  full  value  the  kingly  power  that  ********'' 
he  inherited.     It  is  only  by  clearly  understanding  this  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  good  faith  and  self-restraint  implied 
in  his  keeping  the  engagements  by  which  he  was  forced  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  that  power.     He  did  not,  like  his  father, 
obstinately  reject  conditions  of  reform,  or,  like  Edward  III, 
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accepfc  with  levity  terms  which  he  did  not  intend  to  keep. 

Believing  in  his  own  right,  in  his  own  power  of  governing, 

and  in  his  own  intention  to  govern  well,  he  held  fast  to  the 

last  moment  every  point  of  his  sovereign  authority ;  hat  when 

he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  limit,  he  ohserved  the  limii     The 

good  £gdth  of  a  strong  king  is  a  safer  guarantee  of  popular 

right  than  the  helplessness  of  a  weak  one.   Edward  had,  hesides 

force  and  honesty,  a  clear  perception  of  true  policy,  and  such  an 

intuitive  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his  people  as  could  proceed 

only  from  a  deep  sympathy  with  them.     The  improvement  of 

the  laws,  the  definite  organisation  of  government,  the  definite 

arrangement  of  rights  and  jurisdictions,  the  definite  elaboration 

of  all  departments,  which  mark  the  reign  and  make  it  the  fit 

conclusion  of  a  period  of  growth  in  all  these  matters,  were 

unquestionably  promoted,  if  not  originated,  by  the  personal 

HitjiMeiia    action  of  the  king.     What  under  Henry  I  was  the  efiect  of 

DMDt  ofthc    despotic  routine,  and  under  Henry  II  the  result  of  law  imposed 

from  without,  becomes  under  Edward  I  a  definite  organisation 

worked  by  an  indwelling  energy.     The  incorporation  of  the 

spirit  with  the  mechanism  is  the  result  of  the  discipline  of  the 

century,  but  the  careful  determination  of  the  proper  sphere  and 

limit  of  action  in  each  department,  the  self-regulating  action  of 

the  body  politic,  was  very  much  the  work  of  Edward. 

Edwaid  179.  The  beginning  of  the  reign  illustrates  these  positions. 

witboat        Edward  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  far  away  in  the 

VSH^ivj^.  East,  but  no  one  questioned  his  right  to  succeed,  or  proposed 

conditions,  or  raised  a  finger  to  disturb  the  peace  which  had 

prevailed  since   1267.     The  great  seal  was  delivered  to  the 

archbishop  of  York,  November  1 7  ;  it  was  broken  on  the  20th  ; 

on  the  2i8t  a  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  the  New 

Temple,  and  a  new  seal  made,  Walter  de  Merton  being  Chan- 

oaUm  of       cellor  ^     The  new  king's  reign  began  on  the  day  of  his  father's 

Nor.  90.    '  funeral,  when,  without  waiting  for  his  return  or  coronation,  the 

earl  of  Gloucester,  followed  by  the  barons  and  prelates,  swore  to 

observe  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  their  fealty  to  their  new  lord*. 

^  Foed.  i.  497 ;  liber  de  Antt.  Leprg.  p.  153  ;  M.  Westm.  Flores,  ii.  a8. 
'  November  ao;  Foed.  i.  497;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  112.    The  eari  had 
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For  the  first  time  the  reign  of  the  new  king  faegan,  both  in  law 
aJid  in  HbmI,  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor;  and,  although 
in  the  coronation  service  the  forms  of  election  and  acceptance 
were  still  observed,  the  king  was  king  before  coronation ;  the 
preliminary  discussion,  which  must  have  taken  place  on  every 
vacancy  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
right  of  the  heir  was  at  once  recognised  \  The  doctrine  of  the 
abeyance  of  the  king's  peace  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  was 
thus  deprived  of  its  most  dangerous  consequences,  although  it 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  that  the  still  newer  theoiy 
was  accepted,  that  the  king  never  dies,  that  the  demise  of  the 
crown  at  once  transfers  it  from  the  last  wearer  to  the  heir,  and 
that  no  vacancy,  no  interruption  of  the  peace,  occurs  at  all. 

Three  days  after  the  funeral,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1272,  JjT^^iJJi^J" 
the  royal  council  put  forth  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  ?<•«•• 
new  king,  announcing  that  the  kingdom  had,  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession and  by  the  will  and  fealty  of  the  '  proceres/  devolved 
on  him,  and  enjoining  the  observance  of  the  peace'.     The 
question  of  regency  was  already  settled.     No  claim  seems  to  ^o  quetUon 
hare  been  made  either  on  behalf  of  the  queen  mother  or  on  regmcj. 
behalf  of  the  judicial  body';  the  rights  of  Isabella  of  Angou- 
lime  had  been  set  aside  in  12 16,  and  there  was  now  no  ofiicer 
in  the  position  held  then  by  Hubeii  de  Burgh.     The  king  of 
the  Romans  was  dead ;  Edmund  of  Lancaster  was  absent  from 
the  kingdom :  Qilbert  of  Qlouoester,  who  as  the  greatest  of  the 
barons  might  have  asserted  a  claim,  had  been  the  last  to  lay 
down  arms  in  the  late  war,  and,  although  he  gladly  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  government,  could  not  be  expected  to  guide 
it.    The  see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant.     But  no  question  arose ; 
the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  of  Henry  III  to  the  archbishop 

sworn  to  Henry  on  the  day  of  his  death  to  do  this ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg. 

p.  155- 

^  '  Magnates  regni  nominarant  Edwardum  filium  suum  in  regem ;  *  Ann. 

Dunst.  p.  354.     '  Recognoverutit  patemique  successorem  honoris  ordina- 

verunt ;    Rishanger,  p.  75 ;  TVivet,  p.  283. 

'  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  155 ;  Foed.  i.  4^7. 

'  Neither  the  qaeen  nor  the  chief  justice  is  mentioned  in  the  records,  bat 
'deassensureginaematriBstataeruntcustodes;*  Rishanger,  p.  75.  Edmund 
of  Cornwall  was  present  at  the  council ;  Foed.  i.  497. 
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of  York  had  placed  supreme  power  in  his  hands  as  first  lord 
of  the  council,  and  in  his  hands,  assisted  by  Roger  Mortimer 
a  baron  and  Kobert  Bumell  a  royal  clerk,  the  govemment  re- 
mained until  the  king  came  home  ^.  This  arrangement,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  guardianship  of  the  realm  during 
Edward's  absence  as  early  as  1271,  was  confirmed  in  a  great 
assembly  of  the  magnates  held  at  Hilarytide  1273  ^  ^^  which 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  not  only  by  the  prelates  and 
barons,  but  by  a  body  of  representatives,  four  knights  from 
ecfcch  county  and  four  citizens  from  each  city.  Walter  de 
Merton  the  chancellor  was  directed,  until  the  king's  return, 
to  stay  at  Westminster,  where  '  in  banco '  all  cases  were  to  be 
heard  that  required  the  action  of  the  king's  judges.  This  pro- 
vision, which  prevented  the  jealousies  excited  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  itinerant  justices,  spared  the  money  of  the  country 
at  a  slight  additional  cost  to  litigants,  and  concentrated  the 
judicature  under  the  eye  of  the  govemment. 

The  regency  worked  economically  and  well.  The  political 
lethargy  was  unbroken.  There  was  no  man  able  or  willing  to 
revive  the  recent  quarrels,  and  the  ordinary  revenue  sufficed 
for  the  expenses  of  the  govemment.  The  absence  of  the  court 
gave  opportunity  for  saving;  and,  although  in  1273'  under 
legatine  pressure  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  granted 
towards  Edward's  expenses  on  the  Crusade,  and  the  church 
was  called  on  for  a  similar  exaction  for  .six  years  by  the  council 
of  Lyons  in  1274,  the  general  resources  of  the  country  were  not 
taxed  until  1275,  nor  was  the  peace  broken  during  the  same 
period  by  more  than  mere  local  tumults. 

Edward  returned  to  the  West  in  the  middle  of  1273,  but 
he  was  detained  in  France  and  Gascony,  and  did  not  reach 

*  See  the  7th  Beport  of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  App.  ii.  359 ;  cf.  Madox, 
Ezch.  p.  678;  Boyal  Letters,  ii.  346.  They  are  described  as  'tenentes 
locum  incliti  viri  domini  Edward! '  in  a  letter  dated  April  28,  1272. 

■  Ann.  Winton,  p.  113 ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  462. 

'  February  15,1 273  ;  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  p.  157.  The  grant  made  was 
one  year's  tenth  to  Edward,  one  to  his  brother  Edmund ;  Ann.  Winton, 
p.  113;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  256;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  2 it.  The  grant  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  was  for  six  years ;  Ann.  Dunst.  pp.  260-264 ;  Ann.  Osney, 
p.  a6o;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  258. 
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home  until  Aiigdist  2,   1274,  when  he  landed  at  Dover.    AMdb 
fortnight  after,  on  the  19th  of  August \  he  was  crowned  by'  Aug,  19. 
Bobert  Kilwardby,  a  Dominican  friar,  nominated  by  the  pope 
in  preference  to  Edward's  minister  Bumell,  and  the  first  of 
a  series  of  primates  who  attempted  to  impress  a  new  mark  on 
the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  England.     On  the  2iBt  of  Bumeii 
September  Bumell  wai  made  Chancellor.     From  that  date,  and 
with  the  able  assistance  of  that  minister,  began  the  series  of 
legal  reforms  which  have  gained  for  Edward  the  title  of  the 
English  Justinian ;  a  title  which,  if  it  be  meant  to  denote  the 
importancid  and  permanence  of  his  legislation  and  the  dignity 
of  his  position  in  legal  history,  no  Englishman  will  dispute. 

A  comparison  of  the  lecnslation  of  Edward  I  with  that  of  Ed«ftrd*s 
Henry  II  brings  but  conclusively  the  fact  that  the  permanent 
principles  of  the  two  were  the  same ;    that  the  benefits  of 

^  Ann.  Winton,  p.  118;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  263 ;  Foed.  i.  514. 

*  The  oath  taken  on  this  occasion  is  not  recorded.  This  is  unfortunate, 
M  that  taken  by  Edward  II  was  very  differently  worded  from  that  of 
Henry  IXt,  and  it  would  be  an  important  point  to  ascertain  when  the 
change  was  introduced.  We  know  from  Edward*8  own  statement  at  the 
partiamentofXincoln  in' 1 301  that  he  had  sworn  not  to  alienate  the  rights 
of  the  crown ;  and  there  is  a  form  of  coronation  oath  preserved  in  Maichlinia's 
edition  of  the  Statutes,  which  contains  this  promise,  although  it  does  not 
occur  in  any  of -the  Pontificals  or  other  ritual  books.  It  is  as  follows: 
'  Ceo  est  le  se^m^nt  que  le  roy  jurra  a  son  coronement,  que  il  garde;ra  et 
m^nteynerales  droites  et  les  fraunchises  de  seynt  esglise  grauntes  aunden- 
meni  dec  droits  xoys  Christiens  d*£nglitere  et  que  il  gardera  tontz  ses 
terref,  honours  et  dignitees  droitturelx .  et  firanks  del  coron  du  roialme 
d'Snglitere,  en  tout  manor  d'entiette  sans  nul  maner  d'amenusement ;  ei 
les  droites  diq)ei^es  dilapides  ou  perdus  de  la  corone  a  son  pouoir  reappeller 
en  launcien  efftate,  et  que  H  gardera  la  pea9  de  seynt  esglise,  et  al  deigie 
et'al  people  Im  bon  aoorde;,  et  que  il  £sce  &ire  en  toutz  see  jugements  owe! 
ei  droit  justice  ove  discrecion  et  misericorde  et  que  il  grsuntera  a  tenure 
les  leyes  et  custumes  du  royalme,  et  a  son  pouoir  les  face  garder  et  affiimer, 
que  les  gentes  de  people  averont  faits  et  eslies  et  les  maiToys  leyes  et  cus- 
tomez  de  tout  oustera,  et  ferme  peas  et  establie  al  people  de  son  royalme 
en  oeo  garde  esgardera  a  son  pouoir ;  come  Dieu  luy  ayde ; '  Statutes  of  the 
Realm,  i.  168;  Taylor,  Glory  of  Regality,  pp.  411,  412.  This  oath  cer- 
tainly has  a  transitional  character,  and  may  possibly  be  that  of  Edward  L 
The  writer  of  the  Opus  Chronicorum  (ed.  lUley),  p.  37,  says  of  him,  '  Nihil 
erat  quod  rex  Edwardus  Illtius  pro  necessitate  temporis  non  polliceretur,* 
possibly  referring  to  some  novelty  in  the  oath.  The  following  extract  from 
fk  MS.  Chronicle  perhaps  may  illustrate  the  point :  '  Qui  statim  coronam 
deposuit,  dicens  quod  nunquam  capiti  suo  resideret  donee  terras  in  unum 
ccngregaret  ad  coronam  pertinentes  quas  pater  suns  alienavit,  dando  oomi* 
tibus  et  baionibus  et  militibus  Angline  et  alienigenis.*  MS.  RawUnson, 
B.  414 ;  and  Ann.  Hagnebie. 
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a  Boxmd  administratioii  of  the  law  conferred  by  the  first  were 
adapted  by  his  great-grandaon  to  the  changed  circumstanoeB 
and  amplified  to  siiit  the  increasing  demands  of  a  better  edu- 
cated people.  The  principle  of  restricting  the  assumptions  of 
the  clergy,  which,  although  enunciated  by  the  Conqueror,  had 
in  the  Norman  polity  been  neutralised  by  the  practical  in- 
dependence of  the  church-courts  and  by  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  kings,  had  been  made  intelligible  in  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon.  The  institution  of  scutage  had  disarmed  the 
feudal  lords  whilst  it  had  compelled  them  to  a  full  performance 
of  their  duties  either  in  arms  or  in  money ;  the  assize  of  arms 
had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  country  to  the  people  at  large 
and  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  all.  The  extension  of  the 
itinerant  judicature  in  like  manner  had  broken  down  the 
tyranny  of  the  feudal  franchises  and  brought  the  king's  justice 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  interrening  century  had  seen 
these  three  points  contested,  now  extended,  now  restricted, 
sometimes  enforced  and  sometimes  obstructed ;  but  the  course 
of  events  had  amply  justified  the  principles  on  which  they 
rested.  £dward*s  statute  'de  religiosis'  and  the  statute  of 
Carlisle  prove  his  confidence  in  Henry's  theory,  that  the  church 
of  England  as  a  national  church  should  join  in  bearing  the 
national  burdens  and  should  not  risk  national  liberty  or  law 
by  too  great  dependence  on  Rome.  What  the  statute  'de 
religiosis '  was  to  the  church  the  statute  '  quia  emptores '  was 
to  feudalism ;  but  it  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  measures  by 
which  Edward  attempted  to  eliminate  the  doctrine  of  tenure 
from  political  life.  Henry  had  humbled  the  feudatories,  Edward 
did  his  best  to  bring  up  the  whole  body  of  landowners  to  the 
same  level,  and  to  place  them  in  the  same  direct  relation  to 
the  crown,  partly  no  doubt  that  he  might,  as  William  the 
Conqueror  had  done  at  Salisbury,  gather  the  whole  force  and 
counsel  of  the  realm  under  his  direct  control,  but  chiefly  that 
he  might  give  to  all  alike  their  direct  share  and  interest  in 
the  common  weal.  Hence  the  policy  of  treating  the  national 
and  the  feudal  force  alike ;  the  extension  of  compulsory  knight- 
hood from  the  tenants-in-chief  to  all  landowners  of  sufficient 
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means;  hence  the  expansion  of  the  assize  of  arms  by  the 
Btatnte  of  Winchester.  The  legal  reforms  of  the  statutes  of 
Westminster  and  Gloucester  hear  the  same  rektion  to  the 
assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  the  inquest  of  1274^ 
and  the  'quo  warranto'  of  1279  to  the  inquest  of  sheriffisi  in 
1 1 70.  Edward's  legislation  was  no  revolution,  nor  in  its  main 
principles  even  an  innoyation;  the  very  links  which  connect 
it  with  that  of  Henry  II  are  traceable  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  III ;  the  great  mark  of  his  reign,  the  completion  of  the 
parliamentary  constitution  by  which  an  assembly  of  estates, 
a  concentration  of  all  national  energies,  was  substituted  for 
a  eourt  and  coimcil  of  feudal  tenants,  was  the  result  of  growth 
rather  than  of  sudden  resolution  of  change.  But  he  contributed  Hb  peculiar 
an  element  that  marks  every  part  of  his  policy,  the  definition  u>  th*  rewit 
of  duties  and  spheres  of  duty,  and  the  minute  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends. 

Edward  was  by  instinct  a  lawgiver,  and  he  lived  in  a  legal  tim 
age,  the  age  that  had  seen  Frederick  II  legislating  for  Sicily,  centunr  an 
Lewis  IX  for  France,  and  Alfonso  the  Wise  for  Castille ;  the  given. 
age  that  witnessed  the  greatest  inroad  of  written  law  upon 
custom  and  tradition  that  had  occurred  since  the  date  of  the 
Capitularies ;    that  saw  the  growth  of  great  legal  schools  in 
the  universities,  and  found  in  the  revived  Roman  jurisprudence 
a  treasury  of  principles,  rules,  and  definitions  applicable  to 
systems  of  law  which  had  grown  up  independently  of  the 
Imperial  codes.     Bracton  had  read  English  jurispradence  by 
the  light  of  the  Code  and  the  Digest,  and  the  results  of  his 
labour  were  adapted  to  practical  use  by  Fleta  and  Britton. 
Edward  had  by  his  side  Francesco  Accursi,  the  son  of  the  Bdward*s 

IjiilM,! 

great  Accursi  of  Bologna,  the  writer  of  the  glosses  on  the  Civil  adviam. 
Law,  a  professional  legist  and    diplomatist';    but  he  found 

^  The  arttclee  for  inqairy  into  the  liberties  and  the  '  stotuB  commnnitatifl 
comitaicnim  *  are  in  the  Foedera,  i.  517,  dated  October  11,  1274.  The 
fherifi  were  changed  about  the  tame  time ;  Ann.  Dixnst.  p.  263. 

'  Franeeeoo  was  in  attendance  on  Edward  at  Limoges,  in  May,  1274, 
Foed.  i  511,  51a  ;  and  sent  as  a  proctor  to  the  French  court,  September  2, 
iUd.  51^  534.  On  December  7, 1376,  the  sheriff  of  Oxford  was  directed 
to  provide  him  with  lodfidngs  in  the  king's  manor-house  there ;  Selden,  on 
Fleta,  p.  536,  from  £ot.  Pat.  4  £dw.  !•    He  was  at  the  parliament  of  1 276, 
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probably  in  his  chancellor  Bnrnell  and  in  judges  like  Hengfaani 

and  Britton  practical  adyisera  to  whose  propoaitions,  based  on 

their  knowledge  of  national  custom  and  experience  of  national 

wants,  the   scientific   civilian  could  add   only  technical  con* 

sistency. 

TiM  flnk  half      The  first  half  of  Edward's  reign  is  mainly  occupied  with  this 

TCimgiTOT     work.    The  other  events  that  diversify  the  history  of  this 

^'  period  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  our  subject ;  the 

transactions  with  France  only  so  far  as  they  cause  demands 

<^<»«^-       for  money  and  stimulate  political  life.     The  conquest  of  Wales 

tanportoBM    has  a  more  important  bearing :  it  marks  the  extension  of  direct 

of  the  Wehh  ° 

wan.  royal  authority  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Britain,  and  con* 

sequently  the  extinction  of  exceptional  methods  of  administra- 
tion, which  had  hitherto  tended  to  diminish  or  to  intercept  the 
exercise  of  royal  authority.  The  existence  of  the  Welsh  prin* 
cipalities  had  involved  the  maintenance  of  exceptional  juris* 
dictions  to  keep  them  in  order.  Both  the  Welsh  princes  and 
the  lords  marchers,  who  with  a  sort  of  palatine  authority  held 
the  border  against  them,  were  in  name  vassals  of  the  crown, 
but  in  fact  were  able  to  oust  all  direct  influences  of  the  king 
Th«ui-  in  their  respective  territories.  The  extinction  of  the  one  in* 
of  Wales.  volved  for  the  other  either  extinction  or  insignificance;  and 
left  the  field  open  for  the  introduction  of  the  English  system 
of  administration.  Politically  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
Welsh  princes  had  meddled  in  every  EngUsh  struggle,  had 
fanned  the  flame  of  every  expiring  quarrel,  had  played  false  to 
all  parties,  and  had  maintained  a  flickering  light  of  liberty  by 
helping  to  embarrass  any  government  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  too  strong  for  them.  In  the  long  quarrels  of  the  Norman 
reigns  they  had  had  their  share :  now  the  day  of  account  was 
come,  and  the  account  was  exacted.  The  annexation  of  Wales 
contributed  on  the  whole  to  increase  the  royal  power,  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Yet  Edward,  although  he  introduced  the  English  shire  system 

Statnies,  i.  4a  ;  wan  lent  to  Rome  in  1278,  Foed.  i.  562 ;  be  swore  ftalty 
to  Edward  at  Lyndhunt,  October  i,  1281,  Foed.  i.  598 ;  be  boa  blit  Mrears 
of  pay  in  1 290,  Foed.  i.  741.  He  is  tbe  Francesco  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Inferno,  canto  xv. 
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into  Wales,  did  not  completely  incorporate  the  principality  with 
England.  It  remained  for  more  than  two  centories  isolated 
from  the  operation  of  general  reforms,  specially  l^slated  for, 
separately  administered,  and  unrepresented  in  parliament. 

Edward's  first  parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  the  22  nd  ParUameBtof 
of  April,  1275.     It  was  a  remarkable  assembly,  a  great  and  1275. 
general  parliament,  and  is  described  as  containing  not  only  its  compod. 
the  prelates  and  barons,  bat  ^  the  community  of  the  land  thereto 
summoned  ^ : '.  the  king,  legislates  '  par  sun  conseil,'  and  with 
the  common  consent  of  the  persons  summoned.     It  is  possible 
that  knights  of  the  shires  were  present,  as  they  certainly  were 
in  the  later  parliament  of  the  year.  The  statute  of  Westminster  sutnte  of 
the  First  was  the  work  of  the.  session.     This  act  is  almost  a  the  Ftnt. 
code  by  itself;    it  contains  fifty-one  clauses,  and   covers  the 
whole  ground  of  legislation.     Its  language  now  recalls  that  of 
Canute  or  Alfred,  now  anticipates  that  of  our  own  day :  on  the 
one  hand  common  right  is  to  be  done  to  all,  as  well  poor  as 
ricb,  .without  respect  of  persons ;  on  the  other,  elections  are 
to  be  free,  and  no  man   is  by  force,  malice,  or  menace,  to 
disturb  them.      The  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  is  not  less  its  com.  - 
discernible :    excessive  amercements,  abuses  of  wardship,  iiTe-  ' 


gular  demands  for  feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  in  the  same  woi-ds 
or  by  amending  enaciipents.  The  Inquest  System  of  Henry  II, 
the  law  of  wreck  and  the  institution  of  coroners,  measures  of 
Richard  and  his  ministers,  come  under  review,  as  well  as  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  \  Tliis 
great  measure  was  however  not  granted  without  its  price.  In 
the  same  parliament  was  made  a  grant  of  custom  on  wool,  wool- 
fells  and  leather,  which  marks  a  definite  and  most  important 
step  in  the  history  of  the  revenue*.  A  second  parliament  was  Taxation  or 
held  on  the  13th  of  October  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money. 

*  <  Magnnm  pftrli«Deniiiin,' Ann.  Winton,  p.  119 ;  'famostim  et  solemne,' 
Ann.  Wyket,  p.  263 ;  '  la  oommunaute  de  la  tere  ileokes  Bomoni,'  Stat* 
Weadn.  1.  pnamble. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Bealm,  pp.  36-39. 

'  Pari.  Write,  i«  a ;  Select  Charten,  p.  461.  On  the  exact  Importance 
of  tUa  Slant  aea  below,  (  376 ;  and  especially  Hall's  Gnstom  Rerenoe  of 
Enplandi  L  3,  66j  ii  177  sq*,  where  the  whole  subject  is  treated  carefully 
andminntely* 
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To  this  assembly  knights  of  the  shire  were .  summoned,  and  the 
session  is  one  of  the  Umdmarks  in  the  history  of  representation  K 
In  it  a  fifteenth  of  temporal  moveables  was  bestowed  for  the 
relief  of  the  royal  necessities*.  Meaaores  for  enforcing  and 
regulating  the  collekstion  of  this  tax  were  taken  in  an  Easter 
l)arliament  in  1276,  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  pardon  ex- 
tended to  all  the  disinherited  of  the  late  reign ',  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  Charters  *. 
of  The  work  thus  begun  was  actively  carried  on :  the  October 
parliament  of  1276  passed  two  minor  acts^  the  statute  'de 
bigamis,'  supplementary  to  that  of  Westminster,  and  the  statute 
of  Bageman,  which  oixlered  a  visitation  by  the  justices  to  deter- 
mine all  suits  for  trespass  committed  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  This  session  is  marked  by  the  attendance  of  Francesco 
Accursi,  the  Bolognese  lawyer  whom  Edward  had  retained 
whilst  in  France,  and  who  remained  for  several  years  in  his 
service.  The  year  1277  w**  occupied  with  the  Welsh  war", 
on  account  of  which  a  scutage  of  forty  shillings  was  taken  in 
1279''.  ^^^  statute  of  Gloucester  was  the  work  of  1 278 ' ;  its 
object  was  to  improve  the  process  of  provincial  judicature  by 
regulating  the  territorial  franchises.  It  was  based  on  the 
returns  of  a  great  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  king 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  1274%  the  results  of  which 

^  See  below  under  (214;  p.  354*  note  5. 

s  'Magnum  parliamentum,*  Ann.  Winton,  p.  119.  The  clergy  made 
a  promise  of  an  aid  from  the  Bpiritualitieey  Wykes,  p.  a66 ;  lee  too,  Ann. 
Waverley,  p.  385;  Dunst.  p.  366;  Cent.  Fl.  Wig.  pp.  214,  317;  ConU 
Gerv.  ii.  281 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  154;  Ann.  Omey,  p.  365  ;  Rot  Pari.  i.  324. 

'  Ibid.  M.  Westm.  Flores,  ilL  47.  In  1384  Martin  lY  issued  letters  of 
absolution  for  all  crimes  committed  in  the  barons*  war;  Foed.  i.  641. 

*  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  386 ;  Ann.  Winton,  p.  I30. 
'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  pp.  43,  44. 

^  Llewelyn  had  avoided  doing  homage  to  Edward,  although  several  times 
summoned.  On  Kovember  13,  1376,  *Concordatum  est  de  oommoni  ooii> 
silio  praelatorum  baronum  et  aliorum,*  that  the  king  should  march  against 
him,  and  the  force  of  the  kingdom  was  summoned  to  Worcester  at  Mid- 
summer, 1377 ;  Foed.  i.  536  sq.  July  31,  Edwurd  nuurched  from  Chester; 
Llewelyn  submitted  November  ix,  at  Bhuddlan,  and  kept  Christmas  with 
,  the  king  at  London;  Foed.  i.  545,  546.  In  1378  he  married  Eleanor  de 
Montfort.  '  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  374 ;  Madoz,  Ezoh.  p.  449. 

*  August;  Statutes,  i.  45.  There  was  another  parliament  at  West- 
minster in  October,  at  whidi  the  king  of  Soots  did  homage ;  Foed.  i.  563 ; 
Ann.  Waverley,  p.  390  *  Above^  P*  nif  n<'te  x 
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were  recorded  in  the  'Rotuli  Hnndredorum/  or  Hundred- 
Bolls  ^  In  pursuance  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  act,  pro- 
ceedings were  directed  under  which  the  itinerant  justices  wera 
to. inquire  by  what  warrant  the  franchises  reported  by  these 
commissioners  were  held ;  and  a  writ  of  '  quo  warranto '  was  Q^owamshU 
issued  in  each  case.  This  proceeding  was  viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  those  barons  who  retained  the  old  feudal  spirit^ 
and  who  were  as  suspicious  as  their  forefathers  had  been  of  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  exercise  of  their  local  rights.  The  earl  of 
Warenne  in  particular  resented  tile  inquiry*.  When  he  was 
called  before  the  justices  he  pi-oduod  an  old  rusty  sword  and 
cried, '  See,  my  lords,  here  is  my  wavant*  My  ancestors  came  The  eiM  of 
with  William  the  bastard  and  conquered  their  lands  with  the  tha^' 
sword;  with  the  sword  I  will  defend  them  against  any  one 
who  wishes  to  usurp  them.  For  the  king  did  not  conquer 
and  subdue  the  land  by  himself,  but  our  forefathers  were  with 
him  as  partners  and  helpers.'  The  speech  was  mere  bravado 
on  the  part  of  the  earl,  who,  although  in  the  female  line  he 
represented  the  house  of  Warenne,  was  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  half-brother  of  Henry  II,  but  it  expressed  no 
doubt  the  view  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  may  have  helped  to  call  Edward's  attention  more 
closely  to  the  abuses  of  the  system  against  which  the  statute 
ofoi^QO  was  aimed.  But  the  rigour  with  which  the  Quo  The  Uof *# 
Wars^kto  writ  was  enforced  shows  that  the  king  was  already  for  nwng 


obligedst^^make  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  money.      ^^J^^^l^tof 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1278,  he  issued  a  writ  compel-  kni^ood. 
Ung  all/  freeholders  possessed  of  an  estate  of  £20  a  year ',  of 
whatsoever  lond  they  held,  to  receive  knighthood  or  to  give  such 

*  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  395  (a.d.  laSo).  See  the  introduction  to  the  Rotnli 
Hnndredomm  pablished  by  the  Record  Gommiwion,  where  the  ooncliudon 
is  thoa  stated :  the  Hnndied-Bolli  were  the  results  of  the  inquiry  of  1274 ; 
the  Statute  of  Gloucester  was  based  on  tiie  Hundred-Bolls,  and  the  quo 
warranto  visitations  of  the  following  years  were  carried  out  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  directions  of  the  Statute  of  Gloucester. 

*  Hemtngb.  ii.  6. 

'  ParL  Writs,  i.  214 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  457.  The  writ  is  dated  June  26, 
.1278^  and  directions  for  the  execution  were  issued  March  la,  1279, 
Foed.  i  567,  when  another  inquiry  into  demesne  rights  was  dso  in* 
stitated. 
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SGcuritj  as  was  equivalent  to  the  price  of  a  licence  for  evasion. 
No  heavy  taxation  had  yet  been  imposed,  the  impoverishment  of 
the  countiy  was  still  unremedied,  and  the  crown,  notwithstand- 
ing its  economy,  was  also  poor.  This  was  not  a  new  measurey 
but  Edward  sought  by  it  n9t  merely  to  obtain  money  but  to 
increase  the  knightly  body,  and  to  diminish  the  iufluenoe  of 
the  mesne  tenures.  Probably  the  great  lords  saw  this;  and 
John  of  Warenne  marked  by  his  speech  an  awakening  of  the 
baronage  to  the  sense  that  their  privileges  were  endangered 
by  the  new  legislation.  The  alarm  extended  the  next  year  to 
the  clergy  \ 

Archbishop  Kilwardby,  whose  energy  had  not  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  papal  court,  had  been  summoned  to  Home 
and  made  a  cardinal  in  1278.  Nicolas  III,  rejecting  Edward's 
application  for  Bumell,  nominated  in  his  place  an  Englishman 
of  great  reputation,  John  Peckham,  a  Franciscan  friar  and  a 
pupil  of  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  friend  of  Qrosseteste  and  earl 
Simon.  Peckham  signalised  the  first  year  of  his  primacy  by  a 
bold  attempt  at  political  independence.  He  held  a  council  at 
Beading  in  August  1279  ^  in  which,  not  satisfied  with  formaUy 
accepting  the  legatine  constitutions  of  Ottobon,  and  passing 
some  strictly  spiritual  ai-ticles,  he  directed  the  clergy  of  his 
province  to  explain  to  their  parishioners,  among  other  things, 
the  sentences  of  excommunication  issued  against  the  impugners 
of  Magna  Carta,  against  those  who  obtained  royal  writs  to 
obstruct  ecclesiastical  suits,  and  against  all,  whether  the  king's 
officers  or  not,  who  neglected  to  carry  out  the  sentences  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Edward,  not  unnaturally,  r^^ded  this 
as  an  act  of  aggression.  In  the  Michaelmas  parliament  he  com- 
pelled the  archbishop  to  renounce  the  objectionable  articles  \ 
and  to  order  that  the  copies  of  the  Charter  which  had  been 

*  Edwmrd  went  to  Fnuice  at  the  beginniiig  of  May  1279,  and  did  hatnage 
for  Ponihieu,  renoancing  Normandy;  Gont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  332  :  he  returned 
on  the  loth  of  June ;  Foed.  i.  575.  The  regents  were  the  biahops  of  Here- 
ford and  Woroeater,  and  the  earU  of  Cornwall  and  Lincoln ;  Feed.  i.  558. 

'  The  council  wai  summoned  for  the  39th  of  July ;  Wilkina,  Cone.  11. 53 ; 
Ann.Wykes,  p.  281;  CoWh  Records,  pp.  362-370;  Peckham's  Begister, 
^.  Martin,  i.  9. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  40;  Hot  Pari.  i.  224. 
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fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  should  be  taken  down.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
a  statute  which,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  his  policy,  he  had  kept  back  until  then,  waiting  pro- 
bably for  the  assistance  that  Bumell,  as  archbishop,  might  have 
lent  him. 

This  was  the  &mous  Statute  de  Reliinosis,  which  forbids  the  Rutnte  u 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  religious  or  others,  in  such  wise  that  paned. 
the  land  should  come  into  mortmain^.     The  king  and  other 
lords  were  daily  losing  the  services  due  to  them,  by  the  granting 
of  estates  to  persons  or  institutions  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
legal  obligations.     In  future  all  lands  so  bestowed  were  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or,  in  case  of  his  neglect, 
to  the  next  superior;  the  crown  standing  in  the  position  of 
ultimate  sequestrator.     The  principle  of  this  statute  was  not 
new.    The  impoverishment  of  the  nation  by  endowments,  which  impoHmce 
deprived  the  state  of  its  due  services,  had  been  a  matter  of 


complaint  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bede ;  and  in  recent  days  it 
had  formed  one  of  the  articles  brought  forward  at  the  parliament 
of  Oxford  in  1258,  and  remedied  by  the  provisions  of  West- 
minster in  1259.     But  the  enactment  of  1259,  that  no  religious 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  without  the  licence  of 
the  next  lord  of  whom  the  donor  held  it,  had  not  been  enrolled 
with  the  rest  of  the  provisions  or  re-eitacted  in  the  statute  of 
Marlborough;  it  lacked,  moreover,  the  penal  clause  and  the 
inducement  to  the  immediate  lord  to  exact  the  forfeiture.    The  compared 
statute  now  enacted  does  not  imply  any  hostility  to  the  clergy,  ntamte  «u/d 
and  the  policy  which  dictated  it  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  which  *"''*'*^^* 
prompted  the  statute  '  quia  emptores '  in  1 290 ;  but  the  arch- 
bishop's attitude  had  given  the  opportunity,  and  Edward  was 
not  likely  to  overlook  it.     Nor  did  he  stop  here.     The  spiritu-  Taxation  of 

the  (^Affw    In 

alities  of  the  clergy  had  escaped  the  general  taxation  of  1275, 1279  and ' 
partly  as  being  burdened  by  papal  grants,  and  partly  in  con-  " 
sideration  of  a  promise  to  make  a  voluntary  grant.    Edward  now 
applied  for  a  fifteenth,  the  same  proportion  that  had  been 

'  Ann.  Wftverlcy,  p.  39a ;  Ann.  Dunsi.  p.  282;  B.  Cotton,  p.  158;  Wykcs, 
pt  aSi ;  M.  Weitm.  Floret,  iii.  53;  Select  Charters,  p.  458 ;  .Statutes  of  the 
Bealm,  i.  51 ;  Fleta,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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obtained  from  the  lay  property. '   After  much  discussion  in  the 
proyincial  convocations,  the  clergy  of  York  granted  a  tenth  for 
two  years,  those  of  Canterbury  a  fifteenth  for  three  ^:  this 
arrangement  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1280. 
PMUuun  The  intrepid  archbishop  was  not  turned  away  from  his  pur- 

■tragftofor    pose;  and  the  king,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  translate 
priyflege.       Bumell  from  Bath  to  Winchester,  was  even  less  inclined  than 
before  to  bow  to  ecclesiastical  dictation.     The  struggle  was 
renewed  in  1281,  when  in  a  council  at  Lambeth  the  prelates 
proposed  to  exclude  the  royal  courts  from  the  determination 
of  suits  on  patronage,  and  from  intervention  in  causes  touching 
HehMiiftin  the  chattels  of  the  spiritualty ^     The  king  interfered'  with  a 
"*  peremptory  prohibition,  and  Peckham  gave  way ;  but  his  con* 

duct  had  no  doubt  suggested  the  definite  limitation  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  was  afterwards  enunciated  in  the  writ '  cir- 
omunx        cumspecte  agatis.'     On  both  sides  are  seen  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching contest  on  questions  identical  with  those  which  had 
from  time  to  time  divided  church  and  state  since  the  Norman 
Conquest. 
ThtWeUi         The  renewal  of  the  Welsh  war  in  1282  ^  and  the  business 
Kdward  to     which  arose  out  of  it,  interrupted  the  progress  of  legislation  for 
some  time ;  and  Edward's  financial  necessities  were  the  moat 
important  part  of  the  domestic  business  of  the  country.  Whilst 
he  was  subduing  Wales,  his  ministers  were  trying  all  possible 
plans  for  raising  supplies.     The  nation  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  generous.     Edward  had  been  king  for  eight  years, 

*  Edward  applied  for  a  grant  November  15, 1279 ;  WUkina,  Cone.  ii.  41, 
Peckham  snmmoned  the  convocation  November  6,  to  meet  January  20, 
1 380 ;  ibid.  p.  37 ;  cf.  Ann.  Osney,  p.  286 ;  Gont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  224  ;  B.  Cotton, 
p.  160.  The  diocesan  synod  of  York  was  summoned  I^cembeor  27,  to  nieet 
at  Pomfret  on  February  9.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese,  excepting  those  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  ffranted  a  tenth  on  that  day;  Wilkins, 
Cone.  ii.  41,  42.  The  diocese  of  Carlisle  did  the  same  on  the  24th  of 
October ;  Ann.  Lanerooet,  p.  105. 

*  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  285 ;  M.  Westm.  Flores,  iii.  54.  Tlie  eonsUtutions 
actually  passed  are  in  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  51-61,  dated  October  10. 

'  September  38,  1281;  Foed.  i.  598;  Wilkins,  ii.  50;  Reg.  Peckham, 
ed.  Martin,  i.  235  sq. 

*  The  barons  nre  summoned  to  meet  at  Worcester  at  Whitsuntide,  April  6 ; 
Foed.  L  603.  The  prelates  are  summoned  for  August  2,  to  Rhuddlan, 
ibid.  607 :  and  the  knights  also,  p.  608  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  222-225. 
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but  only  one  general  grant  had  been  asked  for,  and  a  scutage  of 
forty  shillings  taken  for  the  war  of  1277.  Yet  either  the  king 
or  his  chief  adviser  was  reluctant  to  ask  the  parliament  for 
money;  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  old  expedient  of  nego- 
tiating separately  with  individuals  and  communities  instead  of 
obtaining  a  national  vote.  In  June,  1282,  John  Kirkby  was  sepante 
sent  by  the  king  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the  shires  and  by  John 

Kirkbv 

boroaghs^    The  autumn  was  spent  in  the  transaction,  and  in  june,  zsSa. 
October  Edward  wrote  to  thank  the  several  communitiea  for 
•their  courteous  promises,  and  to  ask  for  inunediate  payments 
But  notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  people,  it  had  be* 
iK)me  clear  that  a  general  tax  must  be  imposed.    The  king  was  ' 
at  Rhuddlan,  attended  by  most  of  the  barons ;    he  could  not 
bring  the  clergy  and  commons  to  parliament  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  country  and  during  the  operations  of  war.     A-  new  ex*-  coriooi 
pedient  was  therefore  tried ':  two  provincial  councils  were  called  ^^SSS^ 
for  the  20th  of  January,  1283,  one  at  York  for  the  province  of  Two 
Yorky  the  other  at  Northampton  for  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  p^u^enta 
clergy  and  laity  were  summoned  to  each ;  the  sheriffs  were  utit^^**' 
ordered  to  send  all  persons  who  possessed  more  than  twenty  de4^^"^ 
librates  of  land,  four  knights  to  represent  the  community  of 
each  shire,  and  two  representatives  of  each  city,  borough,  and 
market  town :  the  bishops  were  to  bring  their  archdeacons,  the 
heads  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  proctors  of  the  cathedral 
clergy.  But  although  called  in  ecclesiastical  form,  the  two  estates  onnt  or  the 
formed  separate  bodies ;  at  Northampton  the  commons  granted  Northamp. 
a  thirtieth  *  on  the  condition  that  the  barons  should  do  the  samej  ^^"' 
and  that  all  who  held  more  than  twenty  librates  should  also  be 
chained ;  the  clergy  refiised  to  make  any  grant  ^,  alleging  that 
the  parochial  clergy  were  unrepresented :  they  might  also  plead 
poverty,  and  were  already  bound  by  the  vote  made  in  1280, 

»  Pari.  Writa,  i.  384 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  464 ;  cf.  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  pp.  225; 
336  $  B.  Cotton,  p.  162.  In  October  sitnilar  loans  are  asked  from  tne  Irish 
barons,  Foed.  i.  617 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  386. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  387 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  ^64. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  10 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  405 ;  Foed.  i.  625. 

*  See  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  399  ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  228.  The  writ  for  collec- 
tion is  dated  Feb.  28, 1383 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  469 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  13. 

^  Ann.  Danst.  p<  395 ;  Willcins,  Cone.  ii>  93. 
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Their  reluctance  delayed  proceedings  for  nearly  a  year*.  At 
York  the  commons  declared  themaelTes  ready  to  contribute,  and 
the  king  took  a  thirtieth ;  the  clergy  satisfied  the  royal  com- 
missioner with  promises,  which  were  still  unfulfilled  in  1286*. 
The  thirtieth  was  collected  early  in  the  year  without  any  op- 
pressive strictness,  allowance  being  made  for  the  sums  collected 
by  John  Kirkby,  for  loans  made  to  the  king  before  the  granting 
of  the  tax,  for  the  services  of  the  knights  who  were  taking  part 
in  the  war,  and  for  those  communities  which,  like  the  Gia- 
tercians,  were  accustomed  to  contribute  in  other  ways  *.  Pos- 
sibly the  relaxation  was  due  to  the  &ct  that  Llewelyn  had 
perished  in  December,  1382  \  between  the  summoning  and  the 
meeting  of  the  councils,  or  to  the  readier  supply  which  Edward 
found  in  seizing  the  treasure  accumulated  at  the  Temple  for  the 
Crusade, 

The  capture  of  David,  the  brother  of  Llewelyn,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  22  nd  of  June,  was  the  occasion  of  another  anoma- 
lous assembly,  which  Edward  used  as  a  parliament  ^  This 
unhappy  man,  whose  conduct  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Welsh  power,  was  a  sworn 
liegeman  of  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  received  knighthood, 
and  against  whom,  in  spite  of  kindness  and  patience,  he  had 
conspired.  He  had  been  delivered  up  by  the  Welsh  themselves^ 
and  the  king  determined  that  he  should  be  tried  in  the  presence 
of  a  full  representation  of  the  laity.  The  writs  for  this  assembly 
were  issued  on  the  28th  of  June;  the  sheriff  of  each  county  was 
to  return  two  elected  knights,  and  the  governing  bodies  of 


^  Paokham,  on  Jannary  ai,  called  the  faU  oonvooation  at  the  Temple  for 
Mayo ;  Beg.  Peck.  ii.  508,  536.  The  king  leiied  the  money  for  the  Cmaade 
on  March  a8 ;  and  the  archbishop  about  May  13  summoned  a  new  convo- 
cation fd^  October  20,  to  give  time  for  the  diocesan  synods  to  declare  their 
mind.  A  twentieth  was  granted  for  three  years,  in  the  convooatioii  hcdd 
in  November ;  Ann.  Dunat.  p.  299.  On  the  discussion  by  the  detgy,  and 
gravamina,  see  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  205  ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  165 ;  Bishanger,  p.  103 ; 
Ann.  Wigom.  p.  486 ;  M.  Westm.  Floret,  iii.  57 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  231 ; 
Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  93-95. 

•  See  Food.  i.  673  ;  Wilkina,  Cone  ii.  127. 

•  Pari.  Writs,  i.  pp.  la,  13. 

*  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  229 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  164 ;  Foed.  i.  631. 

*  Foed.  i.  630;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  16;  Select  Charters,  p.  467. 
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twenty  cities  and  boToaghs  were  to  return  two  repraentatiyea 
for  each.    Eleven  earls,  ninety-nine  barons,  and  nineteen  other 
men  of  note,  judges,  cooncillors,  and  constables  of  castles,  were 
finnunoued  by  special  writ.      The  day  of  meeting  was  fixed,  At  shrem- 
September  30,  and  the  place  was  Shrewsbury.    The  cleigy,  as  30^^283. 
the  basiness  was  a  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  were  not  summoned. 
At  Shrewsbury  accordmgly  David  was  tried,  condemned  and 
executed ;  his  judges  were  a  body  chosen  from  the  justices  of 
the  Curia  Begb  under  John  de  Yaux  ^ ;  the  assembled  baronage 
watched  the  trial  as  his  peers,  and  the  commons  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  given  a  moral  weight  to  the  proceedings.    A  few  statnte  of 
days  later  the  king  at  Acton  Bumell  issued  an  ordinance  or  Bumeii. 
establishment  called  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  or  the  Statute  of 
Acton  Bumell  ^  an  enactment  which,  although  it  was  put  forth 
by  the  king  and  council,  in  an  assembly  which  was  not  properly 
a  national  parliament,  was  accepted  as  a  law,  and  has  won  the 
name  of  parliament  for  the  body  which  accepted  it.     Edward 
doubtless  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  deputies  from 
the  towns  to  promulgate  an  act  which  so  closely  concerned  their 
interests ;  but,  although  the  occasion  is  important  as  marking  Not  a  tra* 
an  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  representation,  and  as 
analogous  to  the  parliament  of  1265,  it  was  not  one  of  the 
precedents  which  were  followed  when  the  national  council  took 
its  final  form. 

The  affairs  of  Wales  furnished  Edward  with  constant  occu-  Edwanfa 
pation  during  1284.  The  Statutes  of  Wales,  which  he  published  iT^iUeiln 
at  Bhuddlan  at  Midlent,  were  drawn  up,  as  he  states,  by  the  " 
advice  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm ',  but  were  not  the  result  of 
parliamentary  deliberation.     They  were  intended  to  assimilate 
the  administration  of  Wales  to  that  of  England,  a  principle 
which  Edward  had  in  vain  attempted  to  enforce  in  his  Welsh 

1  Cf.  Ann.  Waveriey ,  p.  400, '  in  oniia  regis  tractatum  est  a  regni  potontl- 
oribwi  qua  poena  mortis  plecia  debnit ;  *  Ann.  Donst.  p.  294,  '  per  totnm 
Ijamagimn  AngH*^  qnatnor  judida  snsoepit;'  Cont.  FL  Wig.  p.  229,  <in 
ipsa  domini  re^  cniia,  praesidenie  in  judido  auetoritate  regia  Johanne  de 
Wallibos ; *  see  also  B.  Cotton,  p.  164 ;  'per  deputatoe  ad  hoc  justitiarios/ 
Bishanger,  p.  104;  Trivet,  p.  307;  Cont.  Gerv.  ii.  39a. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  1.  53 ;  Trivet,  p.  309. 

'  Stotutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  55-68. 
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territories  before  he  became  king  \  They  throw  much  light  on 
the  existing  institutions  of  the  shire  in  England  itself,  bat  do 

Stetutoof  not  further  illustrate  the  king's  policy.  Another  legislatiTe 
act  issued  at  the  same  time,  the. Statute  of  Rhuddlan,  was 
merely  a  royal  ordinance,  like  that  of  John,  for  the  r^^ulation 
of  the  exchequer  of  receipt,  and  would  not  require  parliamentary 
authorisation.  Its  most  important  clause  is  one  which  forbids 
pleas  to  be  holden  or  pleaded  in  the  Exchequer  unless  they 
specially  concern  the  king  and  his  official  serTanta*.  This 
marks  a  stage  in  the  division  of  legal  business  between  the  three 
courts  now  actively  at  work  under  distinct  bodies  of  judges. 

L«uatioQ        At  Christmas  Edward  was  able  to  leave  Wales  and  hold  his 

of  1985. 

court  at  Bristol  \    Immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
statute  or     returned  to  the  work  of  legislation.     Two  statutes  of  the  first 

Wettmiutcr  . 

theSMond.  importance  were  passed  in  1285 :  the  statute  of  Westminster 
the  second,  drawn  up  at  the  midsummer  parliament  ^,  June  28 ; 
and  the  statute  of  Winchester,  dated  on  the  8th  of  October  *. 
These  two  acts  have,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  juxtaposition,  a 
special  interest  in  the  illustratiou  of  Edward*s  place  in  legal 
ProqMeUve  history.  The  fltatute  of  Westminster  has  great  prospective  im- 
ofh^  portance  :  its  first  article,  '  de  donis  conditionalibus,'  forms  one 

of  the  fundamental  institutes  of  the  medieval  land  law  of 
England ;  the  law  of  dower,  of  advowson,  of  appeal  for  felonies^ 
is  largely  amended ;  the  institution  of  justices  of  assize  is  re- 
modelled, and  the  abuees  of  manorial  jurisdiction  repressed; 
the  statute '  de  religiosis,'  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Qloucester, 
are  amended  and  re-enacted.  Every  clause  has  a  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  the  later  law.    The  whole,  like  the  first  statute 


^  The  attempt  had  been  made  by  Hepry  III,  in  1351  and  125a;  M. 
V.  337,  388.  Edward  liad  tried,  to  introduce  the  system  of  shires  and 
hundreds  in  1256 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  pp.  3Co,  aoi ;  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  138; 
Pearson,  ii.  a  16. 

>  Statutes  of  the  Beahn,  i.  69. 

'  He  held  there  '  singulare  non  generale  parliamentum/  Ann.  Osaey, 
p.  300 ;  '  non  universali  seu  generali,  sed  tanquam  particulari  ei  special],' 
Ann.  Wykes,  p.  300. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  I.  71-95  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  40a.  A  scutage  c? 
40«.  for  Wales  was  taken  this  year,  for  the  Welsh  war  of  1 28a ;  Ann.  DunFt. 
p.  317 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  235  ;  Madox,  Ezch.  p.  457. 

A  Statutes,  i.  96-9S  ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  166. 
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of  Westminsier,  is  a  code  in  itself,  and  justifies  the  praises  of 
the  annalist  who  descrihes  it.  thus  :  '  Certain  statdtte  the  long 
poUished,  very  necessary  for  the  whole  realm,  by  which  he 
stirred  up  the  ancient  laws  that  had  slumbered  through  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  realm ;  some  which  had  been  corrupted  by  abuse 
he  recalled  to  their  due  form  ;  some  which  were  less  evident  and 
clear  of  interpretation  he  declared ;  some  new  ones  useful  and 
honourable  he  added  ^.' 

The  statute  of  Winchester,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  us  back  suuote  of 
to  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  race ;  it  reyives  and  refines  the 
action  of  the  hundred,  hue  and  cry,  watch  and  ward,  the  fyrd 
and  the  assize  of  arms.     If  the  statute  of  Westminster  repre- 
sents the  growth  and  defined  stature  of  the  royal  jurisdiction, 
the  statute  of  Winchester  shows  the  permanence  and  adapt- 
ability of  the  ancient  popular  law.     Both  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  wise  lawgiver,  the  householder  bringing  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.    Together  they  form  the  culminating  point  The  crowning 
of  Edward's  legislative  activity,  for,  although  several  important  ^waid'a 
acts  were  passed  in  his  later  years,  there  are  none  which  show  ^      ^* 
so  great  constructive  power  or  have  so  great  political  significance, 
unless  indeed  we  except  the  statute  of  1290.     It  is  possible  to 
trace  in  them  also  the  highest  point  of  influence  obtained  by 
the  territorial  magnates  in  Edward's  legal  policy. 

To  the  year  1285  ^  must  also  be  referred  the  decision  of  the  Setticmmt 
contest  which  had  been  so  long  proceeding,  on  the  jurisdiction  ecci«daitii»i 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  These  tribunals  had  been  for  many 
years  attempting  both  by  canon  and  in  practice  to  extend  their 
powers,  and  to  base  new  claims  on  the  foundation  of  the  success 
which  they  had  won  by  the  eflbrts  of  the  clergy  against  papal  and 
regal  tyranny  in  the  late  reign.  Peckham  had  not  been  in- 
timidated by  his  failure  in  128 1.  In  1285  articles  of  complaint 
were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  clergy  of  the  southern  pro- 
vince, with  petitions  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  prohi- 
bitions, which  were  issued  from  the  king's  court  whenever  a 
suit  was  entered  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  one  rich 

*  AnD.  Osney,  p.  304. 

*  Cf.  Ann.  Uunnt.  p.  3*^  J  B.  Cotton,  pp.  166,  197 ;  Flor«R,  iii.  63,  64. 
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enough  to  oiytain  Bach  a  prohifaitioii  \     After  a  detailed  reply 
by  the  chancellor,  and  a  rejoinder  by  the  clergy,  £dward  seema 
to  have  published  an  ordinance  restricting  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion to  matrimonial  and  testamentary  cases ;  shortly,  however, 
cireimtpteu]  foUowed  by  a  writ, '  circumspecte  agatis,'  which,  as  defining  the 
^'^   '         sphere  of  these  courts,  has  received  the  title  of  a  statute.     This 
recognises  their  right  to  hold  pleas  on  matters  merely  spiritual^ 
such  as  offences  for  which  penance  was  due,  tithes,  mortuaries, 
churches  and  churchyards,  injuries  done  to  clerks^  peijury  and 
defamation, 
Th«  kiiis*«         In  May  1 286 '  Edward  went  to  Gascony,  leaving  the  kingdom 
fSSusc^  *  ^    under  the  care  of  his  cousin,  Edmund  of  Cornwall,  and  taking 
1986-1989.     ^m^  y^  ^^^  chancellor  and  the  great  seal     He  returned  in 

August  1289.      For  three  years  the  annalists  are  content  to 

follow  his  movements  and' to  leave  the  domestic  history  blank. 

The  administration  proceeded  smoothly  and  steadily,  but  the 

difficulties,  which  in  both  church  and  state  had  already  shown 

themselves,  gained  strength  ;  the  country  was  gradually  drained 

of  money  to  be  spent  in  foreign  undertakings,  and  the  king's 

Grant  or       Servants  were  left  without  adequate  supervision.    In  1288,  by 

tenth.  taking  a  new  vow  of  crusade,  Edward  obtained  a  grant  of  an 

prfvBkewar.  ecclesiastical  tenth  for  six  years'  from  Nicolas  lY.    In  the  same 

year  the  regent  had  to  prohibit  very  peremptorily  the  warlike 

preparations  of  the  earls  of  Surrey,  Warwick,  Norfolk,  and 

Gloucester,  and  in  1289  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford 

TMuoion       were  at  open  war  on  their  Welsh  estates.    Taxation,  however, 

was  not  heavy  ;  no  great  demand  had  been  made  since  1283  ^, 

the  harvest  of  1288  had  been  most  abundant,  and,  when  early  in 

1289  the  king  sent  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  treasurer  formoiiey, 

he  might  have  expected  a  favourable  reply. 

'  WUkini,  Ck>no.  ii.  11 5-1 19.  The  so-called  Statute  '  Giromnapeote 
agatiB '  IB  not  dated,  and  is  referred  by  Prynne  to  the  reign  of  Edwara  II ; 
Statutes  i.  loi ;  Prynne,  Records,  iii  336  sq.  Cf.  Barrington,  Obs.  on  the 
Statutes,  ed.  3,  p.  139. 

•  Foed.  i.  665. 
'  Foed.  1.7x4, 735, 732, 750.  The  grant  was  based  on  one  of  Honorius  IV; 

It  was  the  oocasion  of  the  new  and  stringent  valuation  known  as  the  Taxa- 
tion of  Pope  Nicolas,  and  was  renewed  in  1 291 ;  ibid.  747 ;  see  below, 
p.  130. 

*  There  was  a  scutage  in  1285  ;  see  above,  p.  I2i,  note  4. 
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The  parliament  met  at  Candlemas  ^.    John  Kirkby,  now  PmrMMnent 
bishop  of  Ely  and  treasurer,  laid  the  king's  needs  before  the 
magnates:  three  years  he  had  been  in  Gascony,  he  wanted  a 
general  aid.    The  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  same  Gilbert  of  Clare  Thekirti  re- 
who  had  fought  for  Edward  at  Evesham,  and  had  been  the  first      ^''^  * 
to  swear  fealty  at  his  accession,  who  was  now  betrothed  to  the 
king's  daughter,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  barons ;  nothing,  he 
affirmed,  should  be  granted  until  they  should  see  the  king's  face 
in  his  own  land.     The  discomfited  treasurer,  pressed  on  the  one 
side  by  his  master,  and  hampered  on  the  other  by  the  established 
understanding  that  taxation  was  the  province  of  the  parliament, 
determined  to  take  a  tallage  from  the  towns  and  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown.    Before  this  was  done,  however,  Edward,  alarmed  Edwud 

reCunu. 

by  the  attitude  of  the  barons,  and  not  less  perhaps  by  the  im- 
prudence of  the  minister,  returned  home,  landing  at  Dover  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  '• 

The  absence  of  the  chancellor  had  been  even  more  mischievous 
than  that  of  his  master.  Edward  found  himself  besieged  with 
complaints  against  the  judges.  On  the  13th  of  October  he  Proc«edingi 
appointed  a  commission  under  BumeU '  to  hear  the  complaints  judges 
at  Westminster  on  the  1 2th  of  November,  and  to  repoH  to  him 
at  the  next  parliament.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the 
removal  of  the  two  chief  justices  Hengham  and  Weyland,  Henry 
Bray  the  escheator,  Adam  Stratton  clerk  to  the  exchequer,  and 
many  others  ^.    In  the  parliament  at  Hilarytide,  1 290,  Edward  Proceeding* 

Of  23QOb 

completed  the  consequent  arrangements  and  received  petitions  ^ 
In  April  he  married  his  daughter  Johanna  to  the  earl  of  Glou- 
cester*, receiving  from  the  bridegroom  the  surrender  of  his 

*  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  316.  •  Foed.  i.  711. 

'  JPoed.  u  715*  ^^  Commiasionen  were  Bnrnell,  the  eurl  of  Linooln, 
the  Usbop  of  Winchester,  John  S.  John,  William  Latimer,  William  de 
Louth,  and  William  de  March. 

*  The  removal  of  the  judges  is  placed  by  the  Annals  of  Waverley  in  the 
Michadmas  parliament,  p.  408  ;  by  the  Woroester  annalist  in  the  January 
one,  pw  494;  of.  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  356 ;  B.  Cotton,  p-  171;  Cont  Fl.  Wig. 
p.  341.    Stratton  was  tried  on  the  T5th  of  January ;  Ann.  Lond.  i.  98. 

'  It  was  summoned  for  January  13,  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  3i9>  i^nd  sat  until 
Febraaryi4,  Cont  Fl.  Wig.  p.  941. 

'  The  marriage  was  first  proposed  In  1283,  Fo^*  ^  ^^8,  when  the  earl 
was  diTWced  from  bis  first  wiro|  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1289; 
ibid.  721. 
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PariiMiMiiu  estatoB,  ixA  restorijag  them  with  a  settlemeiit  of  the  English 
estate  on  the  earl  and  hk  heirs  by  Johanna*  He  likewise 
bpond  the  earl  by  oath  to  maintain  the  Buccession  of  his  son. 
•  -  Edward,  and  any  other  son  he  might  have,  and  of  hia  elder 
daughter  Eleanor,  before  the  crown  could  descend  to  Johanna  ^. 
Although  Johanna  was  not  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  the 
marriage  seems  to  have  suggested  the  plan  of  raising  money  on 
the  old  customary  plea,  and  Edward  determined  to  have  par- 
liamentary authority  for  the  exaction,  either  as  a  justification, 
for  taking  an  increased  rate,  or  as  an  opportunity  for  pleading 
his  gi'eater  ueceBsities. 

The  January  parliament  had  left  business  on  hand  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  second  session  three  weeks  after  Easter  ]  but  the 
marriage  festivities  must  have  occasioned  further  delay,  for  it  is 
not  until  the  29th  of  May  that  the  full  parliament  is  found 

Grant  of  an  gitting.  On  that  day  a  grant  of  aid  iw/rfSJU  marier  is  made  at 
forty  shillings  on  the  fee.  The  assembly,  which  is  called  a  f^ll 
parliament,  contained  only  the  bishops  and  barons,  who  are  said 
to  make  the  grant  on  their  own  behalf,  and  so  fer  as  lies  in 
them  for  the  community  of  the  whole  kingdom  \  The  impost 
fell  on  the  tenants  in  chief  only,  and  these  might  be  fairly 
regarded  as  represented  by  the  barons.  The  terms  of  the  great 
charter  were  not  infringed  by  the  act.  Nor,  nearly  as  we  are 
approaching  the  time  at  which  the  consent  of  the  representatives 
of  the  commons  became  necessary  for  legislation,  does  either  king 
or  baronage  show  any  desire  for  their  co-operation  in  that  depart- 
ment. The  parliament  continued  to  sit,  employed  no  doubt  in 
hearing  the  pleas  and  petitions  which  are  found  in  the  KoUs  of 
Parliament',  and  on  the  14th  of  June  Edward  issued  writs, 
directing  the  sheriffs  to  return  two  or  three  elected  knights  for 
each  shire,  who  were  to  appear  at  Westminster  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  July  *.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  object  of  this  sum- 
mons ;  it  was  probably  to  get  an  additional  grant  of  money.    It 

»  Dugdale^v  Baronage,  I.  214,  215 ;  Foed.  i.  74a ;  Lords*  Beport,  i.  305. 

*  Select  Chartew,  p.  477;  Rot.  Pari.  L  35;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  aoj  Loida' 
Report,  L  aoo. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  i.  15.  Ralph  Henghaxu  was  again  in  employmenti  ibid.  p.  x  7. 

*  ParL  Writs,  i.  31. 
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ciu  hardly  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aseent  of  »uuute  9«ia 
the  commons  to  the  statate  of  Westminster  the  Third,  'Quia 
emptores,'  which  was  enacted  by  the  king  at  the  instance  of 
the  magnates  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  week  before  the  day  for 
which  the  knights  were  summoned  \     The  importance  of  this 
act^  like  the  aid  which  preceded  it,  would  at  the  moment  be 
chiefly  apparent  to  the  baronage ;  although  Edward  must  have 
seen  that  whatever  influence  it  gave  to  the  lords  over  their 
tenants,  it  gave  in  tenfold  force  to  the  king  over  the  lords  '.     I^.^ 
directed  that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land,  the  purchaser, 
instead  of  becoming  the  feudal  dependent  of  the  alienor,  should 
enter  into  the  same  relations  in  which  the  alienor  had  stood  to 
the  next  lord.      In  this  way  the  king  and  the  chief  lords  would- 
not  lose  the  services  and  profits  of  feudal  incidents,  a  danger 
with  which  the  constant  repetition  of  the  process  of  subinfeuda- 
tion threatened  them.     But  the  operation  of  the  statute  had 
far  wider  consequences.     As  a  part  of  Edward's  policy  it  bears, 
as  has  been  already  noted,  a  close  analogy  to  the  statute  da^ 
relitfiosis,  which'  is  partly  rehearsed  in  it. 

Of  the  business  transacted  in  the  assembly  called  for  the  1 5th  juw 
of  July,  we  have  no  formal  record :  but  it  is  shown  by  what  **""'"•'*  • 
follows  to  have  been  of  a  financial  character,  and  comprised  the  ftfteenth  of 

,      lay  property* 

grant  of  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  made  by  clergy  and  laity 
alike.     It  would  appear  that  the  king  proposed  this  to  the  par- 
liament, and  also  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  spiritual  revenue". 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  done  by  himself  in  his  private 
council  ^  he  banished^e  Jews  from  England :  the  safe  conduct' 
granted  them  on  their  departure  is  dated  on  the  27th  of  July  °. 
The  wi-itsfor  the  collection  of  the  fifteenth  are  dated  at  Clip-  GmntofA 
stone  on  the  22nd  of  September':  the  clergy  met  at  Ely  on  the  spMtiiai 
2nd  of  October,  and  there  granted  the  tenth ''.     The  delay  was 
probably  <^au8ed  by  the  business  of  valuation,  the  assessment  of 

'  Select  Chaiien,  p.  478 ;  Statutes  of  the  Kealm,  i.  xo6. 

*  Lords'  Report,  i.  169. 

'  B.  Cotton,  p.  178 ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  326 :  Ann.  Wigorn,  'p,  505. 

*  'Per  regem  et  seoretiun  concilinm,'  Hemingb,  ii*   20;  M.  Westm. 
florefl^  iii.  70;  F,  lAngtoft,  ii.  126. 

«  Foed.  i.  736.  •  Pari.  Writs,  i.  24.       . 

T  Ann.  Dnnst.  p.  362 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  243 ;  B.  CottoUi  p.  J 79. 
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the  fifteenth  being  made  on  the  quantity  of  goods  in  hand 
between  Augnat  lat  and  September  29th.  The  collection  of  the 
aid  pwrfHe  marter  vas  deferred  for  many  years.  The  boon  in 
consideration  of  which  the  new  grant  was  made  is  stated  by  the 
annalists  to  have  been  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  a  measure 
which  was  popular  owing  to  the  abuses  of  usury,  and  which 
Edward  favoured  on  economical  as  well  as  religious  grounds  \ 
The  autumn  parliament  at  Glipstone  was  merely  a  legal  session 
of  the  king  and  council  for  the  hearing  of  petitions.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  year  are  especially  interesting,  as  illustrating  the 
transitional  character  of  the  period  and  the  industry  of  the  king. 
The  next  three  years,  although  in  some  respects  they  are 
among  the  most  interesting  in  our  annals,  afiford  little  that 
bears  directly  on  the  growth  of  the  constitution.  The  death  of 
the  young  queen  of  Scots  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1290,  threw 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  into  the  hands  of  Edward.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  1 291,  he  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  as  overlord  of  Scotland,  and  in  this  character  he  ordered 
a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  two  nearest  in  blood,  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Balliol.  The  recognitors  having  repotted  in 
favour  of  Balliol,  Edward  on  the  17th  of  November,  1292,  gave 
sentence  accordingly,  and  on  the  26th  of  December  received  the 
homage  of  Balliol  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  During 
this  time,  too,  the  great  quarrel  between  the  earls  of  Olouoester 
and  Hereford  was  receiving  legal  examination,  which  ended  in 
the  mulcting  and  temporary  imprisonment  of  both,  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  London  in  January,  1292*.  Shortly  after  diffi- 
culties arose  with  France ;  a  quarrel  between  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  the  Normans  was  followed  by  a  war  between  the  Gascons 
and  the  French ;  and  the  same  year  which  saw  Edward  summon 
John  Balliol  to  Westminster  to  answer  the  complaints  of  his 
malcontent  subjects,  saw  Edward  himself  summoned  to  Paris 
as  a  vassal  of  Philip  the  Fair  to  answer  for  the  misconduct 
of  his  own  dependents.     In  February,  1294,  he  was  declared 

*  See  the  wgume&tfl  of  GroSBeteste,  in  his  letters,  ed.  Lnajrtl,  p.  33.  Hie 
whole  of  this  Bubjecl  is  illustrated  by  the  careful  work  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs, '  The  Jews  of  Angevin  England,'  1893. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  1.  70-77 ;  Ann.  Dniut.  p.  370. 
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contumacious,  his  fie&  were  forfeited  to  the  French  crown,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  prepare  for  war,  and  iu  consequence  to 
ask  for  money. 

During  this  busy  time,  only  the  routine  work  of  England  The  cHUcai 
could  receive  attention.     The  schemes  of  legal  reform  gave  proaches. 
way  to  those  of  territorial  ambition  or  defence,  and  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  king  the  weaker  but  more  violent  instincts 
of  his  family  come  into  greater  prominence  than  before.    The  Edward 
death  of  his  wife  in  November,  1290,  may  have  contributed  to  ministen. 
sour  him,  and  must  have  robbed  him  of  a  faithful  and  gentle 
counsellor :  in  1292  he  lost  bishop  Burnell,  his  most  able  and 
experienced  minister ;   John  Kirkby  the  financier  had  died  in 
1290.  The  domestic  work  of  1291  and  1292  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  formal  parliaments.   In  the  former  year  petitions 
and  pleas  were  heard  at  Ashridge  in  January^,  and  in  1292  in 
the  same  month  at  London.     There  the  great  quarrel  of  the 
earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  was  decided,  and  four  or  five 
short  statutes  were  enacted '  de  communi  consilio,'  supplementary 
to  the  earlier  legislation*.      No  writs,  however,  have  been  pre* 
served  to  show  the  constitution  of  the  assemblies.     The  year  p«riiuMnts 
1293  had  two  parliaments^  one  after  Easter,  the  other  after     '^^ 
Michaelmas,  in  the  first  of  which  a  statute  was  passed  to  define 
the  circuits  of  the  judges ',  and  in  the  second  an  edict  providing 
for  the  regulation  of  juries  *.    Some  indications  may  be  traced 
in  the  records  of  increasing  financial  pressure,  aggravated  as 
usual  by  papal  intervention.   In  March,  1291,  the  pope  directed  BxacUons. 
the  king  to  take  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  for  six  years 
for  his  promised  crusade  ^    In  February,  1292,  all  freeholders  Exigendet 
possessing  X40  a  year  in  land  were  ordered  to  receive  knight- 
hood^  and  in  the  following  January  the  estates  of  the  defaulters 
were  seized  by  the  king^s  command.     la  1292  the  barons  who 
held  estates  in  Wales  were  persuaded  to  give  a  fifteenth,  and  the 
same  was  taken  of  the  'probi  homines'  and  'oommunitas'  of 

^  Bot.  Pari.  i.  6^.  *  Ibid.  i.  70 ;  Statates,  i.  108. 

*  StatniM,  i.  iia ;  Rot.  Pari.  L  91.      .  *  SUtutes,  i.  113. 

*  Foed.  i.  7^7 ;  M.  Westm.  Floras,  iii.  83 ;  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  307 ;  Ck>nt. 
FL  Wig.  p.  364}  B.  Ck>tton,  p.  183 ;  Ann.  Osney,  p.  331 ;  Ann.  Wigom, 
P.S06. 

*  Conk  Fl.  Wig.  p.  366 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  257. 
VOL.  n.  K 
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ChMter  ^.  Bui,  notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  irritation, 
the  country  seems  to  have  rested  content,  and  to  have  been  in 
no  degree  prepared  for  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  which 
arose  in  1294,  and  which  brought  on  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  both  the  political  crisis  and  the  oonstitutional  consum- 
mation of  the  period. 

w«r  with  180.  The  behaviour  of  Philip  the  Fair  had  made  war  inevit- 

able ;  and  although  the  English  baronage  had  given,  more  than 
once,  indisputable  prooft  that  they  cared  little  about  preserving 
the  king's  Gascon  inheritance,  they  were  not  disinclined  to  war 

paritaBMnt  of  on  s  reasonable  pretext.    In  a  irreat  oourt  or  parliament  held  at 

JUIM,  1994*  ,  , 

Westminster  on  the  6th  of  June  *,  war  was  unanimously  agreed 
on,  and  money  almost  enthusiastically  promised ;  John  Balliol 
undertook  to  devote  the  whole  revenue  of  his  English  estates  for 
three  years  to  the  good  cause,  and,  other  barons  being  liberal  in 
proportion,  measures  were  taken  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Qermans.  The  defence  of  the  coast  was  organised 
on  a  plan  which  marks  an  important  step  in  the  growth  of  the 

AMmb^  of  English  navy '.  No  time  was  wasted.  On  the  14th  of  June  the 
king  summoned  the  whole  body  of  the  knightly  tenants  to  meet 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  ist  of  September^.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  cause  that  led  to  confusion  and  delay ; 
possibly  it  was  the  king's  impetuosity,  possibly  the  resistitnce 
of  the  clergy  who  were  groaning  under  the  taxation  of  pope 
Nicolas,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  their  natural  leader,  acted 
with  impolitic  slowness.  For  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Peckham  in  1292,  and  the  pope  had 

AMcmUyof    not  yet  confirmed  the  election  of  his  successor.   Unable  to  wait. 

sept.sT,'     Edward  summoned  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  to  meet  at 

'*^*  Westminster  on  the   21st  of   September,   providing  for  the 

representation  of  the  parochial  and  cathedral  clergy  by  elected 

1  Pttl.  Writi,  I  390, 391  • 

•  B.  Cotton,  p.  233 ;  M.  Westro.  Flores,  Hi.  274.  BiihMiger  however 
(p.  151^  Btatefl  that  the  king  seized  the  Balliol  fiefs  because  John  quitted 
the  utrliament  without  leare. 

•  B.  Cotton,  pp.  234,  236 ;  Trirefc,  pp.  331,  332 ;  and  tee  the  neit 
diapter. 

•  Foed.  i.  801,  803;  Pari.  WriU,  i.  259-261. 
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proctoni  \     Bat  his  measures  had  already  alarmed  them.    Even 
before  the  June  parliament  he  had  seized  all  the  wool,  wool-fells 
and  leather  of  the  merchants,  releasing  it  only  on  the  payment 
of  fiye  marks  on  the  sack  of  approved  wool,  three  on  inferior 
wool,  and  five  on  the  last  of  hides  * :  this  impost,  by  some  un- 
described  process,  received  the  legal  consent  of  the  owners  of 
wool,  and  was  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  war*.    On  the  4th  sdnmof 
of  July  he  had  seized  and  enrolled  all  the  coined  money  and  treanire. 
treasure  in  the  sacristies  of  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals  K 
The  assembled  clergy  were  no  doubt  prepared  for  a  heavy 
demand,  when  the  king  appeared  in  person,  and,  after  apolo- 
gising for  his  recent  violence  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  asked 
for  aid.    A  day's  adjournment  was  granted.     On  the  third  day 
they  offered  two  tenths  for  one  year.    Edward's  patience  was  Bdwaid 
already  exhausted;  indignant  at  their  shortsightedness,  he  lethavthe 
them  know  that  they  must  pay  half  their  entire  reyenue  or  Nvrane. 
be  outlawed ^    The  clergy  were  dismayed  and  terrified;   the 
dean  of  S.  Paul's  died  of  fright  in  the  king's  presence.     In 
great  alarm  they  proposed  conditions ; — ^if  the  statute  de  re^ 
ligions  were  repealed  they  would  make  the  sacrifice*.     The 
king  replied  that  the  statute  was  made  by  the  advice  of  the 
magnates  and  could  not  be  repealed  without  it.     Other  small 
demands  he  readily  granted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  exorbitant  requisition  ^     The  expedition  had   already  Fimher 
been  delayed  until  the  30th  of  September  * :  the  condition  of  *  '* 

^  August  19;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  25,  26;  Ann.  lAnerooet,  p.  157 ;  Flores, 
ill.  975  ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  247. 

*  Hemingb.  U.  55;  Ann.  Wigom,  p.  516.  The  order  for  release  was 
given  July  a6 ;  K  Cotton,  p.  347. 

'  Edwttrd  distinotly  asserts  that  the  impost  on  the  wool  was  regularly 
granted;  see  Carte,  Hist.  Engl,  ii  p.  236,  where  the  record.  Rot.  Fin.  22 
£dw.  1.  m.  I,  is  quoted*  Cf.  B.  Cotton,  p.  246,  and  §  276  below.  Pirob- 
ably  St  was  done  in  an  assembly  of  the  merdiants,  snoh  as  we  shall  find 
later  on  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

*  Cont  Fl.  Wig.  p.  271 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  53;  Flores,  iii.  274. 

*  '  Medietatem  omnium  bonorum  suorum  tarn  temporalinm  qnam  splri- 
tualium ;'  B.  Cotton,  p.  248 ;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  273 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  57;  Ann. 
Wigom.  p.  517. 

'  Hemingb.  iL  57. 

*  The  writ  for  collection  is  dated  »September  30 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  249. 
'  Foed.  i.  S08. 
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Wales  now  stopped  it  for  the  year.  Edward  improved  the 
time  by  calling  a  parliament  and  asking  for  supplies. 

To  this  parliament  were  summoned  not  only  the  magnates  bat 
the  knights  of  the  shires.  The  writs  were  issued  on  the  8th  of 
October,  the  meeting  was  to  be  at  Westminster  on  the  1 2th  of 
November  * ;  each  sheriff  was  to  return  two  knights,  and  by 
a  second  writ  issued  on  the  9th  of  October,  two  more.  From 
the  cities  and  boroughs  no  representatives  were  called.  The 
laity  showed  themselves  more  tractable  than  the  clergy,  and 
fared  better ;  they  had  had  their  warning.  They  granted  the 
king  a  tenth  of  all  moveables,  but  in  the  exaction  allowance  is 
made  for  the  goods  of  the  clergy  who  had  promised  a  half*.  At 
the  same  time  a  sixth  was  collected  from  the  cities  and  borough 
by  separate  negotiation  conducted  by  the  king's  officers :  the 
Londoners  made  a  separate  offering  through  Walter  Langton, 
the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe ;  other  towns  may  have  done  the 
Fame.  The  events  of  the  year,  although  they  show  unconstitu- 
tional  violence  on  the  king's  part,  and  somewhat  of  panic  on  the 
part  of  the  nation,  mark  the  acquisition  by  the  clergy  and  the 
counties  of  the  right  of  representation  in  their  proper  assemblies, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  their  consent  to  taxation, 
two  steps  which  were  never  revoked. 

The  Welsh  rebellion  was  followed  by  other  difficulties.  John 
Balliol  found  himself  obliged  to  choose  between  leading  the 
national  revolt  and  sinking  into  a  powerless  dependent  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Scots  were  looking  to  France  for  help.  War  b^;an 
with  Scotland  before  the  Welsh  were  subdued.  Instead  of 
invading  France,  Edward  saw  hb  own  shores  devastated  by  a 
French  fleet,  and  his  hopes  of  revenge  indefinitely  postponed. 
His  difficulties,  however,  whilst  they  tried  his  patience  to  the 
utmost,  called  out  his  great  qualities  as  a  general  and  a  ruler. 

The  third  Welsh  war  occupied  the  king  until  May,  1295. 

1  Foed. !.  811 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  26. 

■  Pttl.  Writs,  i.  39 1.  The  laity  of  the  barunage  and  of  the  shires  fmnted 
a  tenth,  the  towns  paid  a  sixth,  and  the  merohRnts a  seventh;  of.  M.  Westm. 
ill.  275;  P.  Langtoft,  it  2135  B.  Cotton,  p.  254;  Cont.  Fl.  Wig.  p.  275  • 
Bishangor,  p.  143 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  57.  The  writ  for  the  collection  of  the 
sixth  is  given  by  Brady,  Boroughs,  pp.  31,  32. 
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After  the  capture  of  Madoo  he  returned  to  London,  where  two  Orwt  oounco 
papal  legates  had  arrived  in  hopes  of  negotiating  peace  with  Au^f  15. 
France.     On  the  24th  of  June  ^  he  summoned  a  great  council  to 
be  held  at  Westminster  on  the  ist  of  August,  and  to  comprise 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  heads  of  orders,  earls, 
barons,  judges,  deans  sworn  of  the  council,  and  other  clerks  of 
the  council,  but  no  representatives  of  the  commons  or  inferior 
clergy.     This  assembly  met  and  dispatched  the  judicial  business 
on  the  15th  of  August;  the  question  of  peace  was  likewise  dis- 
cussed, and  the  legates  departed  with  powers  to  conclude  a' 
truce  *,     The  magnates  probably  considered  also  the  question  of 
supplies,  and  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  before  winter. 

For  this  purpose  Edward  took  the  last  formal  step  which  Sammons 

.  for  A  flTcat 

established  the  representation  of  the  commons.    On  the  30th  of  mnd  model 
September  and  on  the  ist  of  October  he  issued  writs'  for  a 
parliament  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  November  at  Westminster. 
The  form  of  summons  addressed  to  the  prelates  is  very  remark-  Form  of  the 

writs. 

able,  and  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  inauguration  of 
the  representative  system.  It  begins  with  that  quotation  from 
the  Code  of  Justinian  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  transmuted  by  Edward  from  a  mere  legal  maxim 
into  a  great  political  and  constitutional  principle^:  'As  the 
most  righteous  law,  established  by  the  provident  circumspection 
of  the  sacred  princes,  exhorts  apd  ordains  that  that  which 
(touches  all  shall  be  approved  by  all,  it  is  very  evident  that 
common  dangers  must  be  met  by  measures  concerted  in  com- 

^  Foed.  i.  8aa  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  a8 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  294. 

'  The  RoUb  of  Parliament  give  the  petitions,  vol.  i.  132-142.  The  king^s 
authorisation  of  the  action  of  the  legates  is  dated  August  14 ;  Foed.  i  825. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  30,  31 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  485 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  297 ; 
Foed.  i.  828. 

*  The  maxim  occurs  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Code,  title  56,  law  5 :  '  nt 
quod  omnes  similiter  tangit  ab  omnibus  approbetur.'  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Caoon  Law,  but  in  a  portion  unpublished  at  this  time,  the  Sexta  Pars 
Becretalis,  conUdning  the  Eztravagants  of  Boniface  YIII,  de  MegulU  juris y 
c.  30.  That  it  was,  however,  £fimiliarly  known  in  England,  is  shown  by 
the  reference  made  to  it  by  Matthew  Paris,  t.  225,  in  the  year  1251  : 
*  quod  enim  omnes  angit  et  tangit  ab  omnibus  habet  trutinari.  See  aUo 
the  constitution  scheme  of  1244,  above,  p.  64 ;  and  the  life  of  Edward  II 
by  the  m<mk  of  Mahnesbury  (Chronicles  of  Edw.  I  and  II ;  ii.  170),  ed. 
Heame,  p.  ixx. 
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mon : '  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  Ghusoouy,  is  threatened : 
the  realm  has  already  been  invaded;  the  English  tongue,  if 
Philip's  power  is  equal  to  his  malice,  will  be  destroyed  from  the 
earth :  yoor  interests,  like  those  of  your  fellow  citizens,  are  at 
stake.  The  writs  to  the  barons  and  sherifFs  are  shorter  but  in 
the  same  key.  The  assembly  constituted  by  them  is  to  be 
a  perfect  council  of  estate^ ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops  are 
to  bring  the  heads  of  their  chapters,  their  archdeacons,  one 
proctor  for  the  clergy  of  each  cathedral,  and  two  for  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese.  Every  sheriff  is  to  cause  two  knights  of  each 
shire,  two  citizens  of  each  city,  and  two  bui^hers  of  each 
borough,  to  be  elected  and  returned.  Seven  earls  and  forty-one 
barons  have  special  summons.  The  pui-pose  of  the  gathering  and 
the  time  of  notice  are  definitely  expressed,  as  the  great  charter 
prescribed.  The  share  of  each  estate  in  the  forthcoming  delibera- 
tion is  marked  out ;  the  clergy  and  the  baronage  are  summoned 
to  treat,  ordain,  and  execute  measui*es  of  defence;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  are  to  bring  full  power  from  their 
several  constituencies  to  execute,  ^  ad  Sciendum,'  what  shall  be 
ordained  by  common  counsel.  This  was  to  be  a  model  assembly, 
bearing  in  its  constitution  evidence  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  summons  was  dictated,  and  serving  as  a  pattern  for  aU 
future  assemblies  of  the  nation. 

It  met,  after  a  postponement,  on  the  27th  of  November'; 
and  the  estates,  having  heard  the  king's  request  for  an  aid, 
discussed  the  amount  separately.  The  barons  and  knights  of 
the  shires  offered  an  eleventh,  the  borough  members  a  seventh. 
Tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury  offered  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
goods  for  two  years.  The  last  offer  did  not  satisfy  the  king ; 
he  demanded  a  third,  or  at  least  a  fourth.  The  clergy  held  out, 
and  the  king  on  the  9th  of  December  eventually  accepted  the 
tenth. 

But  now  the  renewal  of  the  Scottish  war  prevented  the  king's 
departure,  and  wasted  the  funds  thus  collected.     Edmund  of 

*  The  writ  of  pontponement  U  dated  November  2 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i  3a,  33'; 
Food.  L  831 ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  298.  The  account  of  the  business  done  is  given 
in  the  Flores,  iii.  382,  sq. ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  299 ;  Cont.  FL  Wig.  p.  278 ;  Ann. 
Wigom.  p.  524;  Piirl.  Writs,  i.  45. 
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Lancaster,  iostead  of  his  brother,  took  the  command  in  Gascuny, 
and  Edward  spent  the  spring  and  sommer  of  1296  in  the  con- 
quest of  Scotland.  Daring  these  events  a  new  element  was 
introdaced  into  the  aLready  complicated  relations  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.  Boniface  VIII  published  on  the  24th  of  February,  Thebuu 
1296,  the  famous  bull '  Clericis  laicos'/  by  which  he  forbade  the 
clergy  to  pay,  and  the  secular  powers  to  exact,  under  penalty  of 
excommunication,  contributions  or  taxes,  tenths,  twentieths, 
hundredths,  or  the  like,  from  the  revenues  or  the  goods  of  the 
churches  or  their  ministers.  The  pope  was  at  this  very  time 
busily  negotiating  for  peace,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
intended  wittingly  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  Edward  in 
pcoticular.  It  was  a  general  enactment,  intended  to  stay  the 
oppression  of  the  clergy,  and  to  check  the  wars  which  were 
largely  waged  at  their  cost.  Although  the  bull  was  clothed 
in  the  imperious  language  which  had  special  charms  for  the 
enthusiastic  temper  of  Boni£EU)e,  it  did  not  at  first  arouse  the 
king's  suspicions.  At  any  rate  he  availed  himself  of  the  inter-* 
national  diplomacy  of  the  pope  to  gain  time  and  to  draw 
together  the  strings  of  the  alliance,  by  which,  as  soon  as  Scot- 
land was  quiet)  he  hoped  to  overwhelm  Philip. 

The  parliament  of  1296  was  summoned  by  writs,  dated  at  ^''^J*'^^* 
Berwick  on  the  26th  of  Aogust:   it  was  to  meet  at  Bury  S.  s.  Edmund'^. 

•  Nov,  3, 1396. 

Edmund's  on  the  3rd  of  November  ^  Its  constitution  was 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  its  proceed- 
ings took  the  same  form.  The  barons  and  knights  who  in  1295 
granted  an  eleventh  now  granted  a  twelfth ;  the  burghers  who 
had  then  given  a  seventh  now  gave  an  eighth.  The  clergy  had 
been  reminded  by  the  king  in  the  writ  of  summons  that  his 
acceptance  of  a  tenth  in  1295  was  accompanied  by  a  promise  on 
their  part  that  further  aid  should  be  given  on  the  next  demand, 
until  peace  should  be  made.  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  however, 
instead  of  announcing  the  willingness  of  the  clergy  to  con- 

^  Foed.  i.  836.  It  WM  published  formally  by  Winehekey,  January  5, 
iap7  ;  WilkiiiB,  Cone.  ii.  a  a  a. 

*  ParL  Write,  I.  47-51;  B.  Cotton,  p.  31a;  Hemingb.  u.  116;  Ann. 
Wigom.  p.  528 ;  Trivet,  p.  352  ;  Flores,  iii.  a88 ;  P.  Langtoft,  ii.  269. 
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The  eiMiy     tribate,  alleged  to  the  king  that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  in 

gnnt  mmaj.  defiance  of  the  papal  prohibition,  to  make  any  grant  at  all  \ 
Edward  now  awoke  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  Without 
waiting  for  the  clerical  grant,  he  issued  hasty  orders  for  the 
collection  of  the  lay  contribution  \  and  directed  the  archbishop 
to  return  his  final  answer  on  the   13th  of  January,   1297. 

OoiiTooiuion.  Winchelsey  immediately  called  together  an  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly or  convocation  of  his  province  for  Hilarytide  * ;  but  the 
papal  prohibition  was  too  distinct  to  be  evaded;  the  council 
after  deliberating  returned  the  same  answer  as  before,  and  the 
king  replied  by  putting  the  deigy  out  of  the  royal  protection. 
The  threat  produced  an  immediate  effect.  Although  the  collec- 
tive convocation  could  not  yield,  individual  members  prepared 
to  make  separate  terms  for  themselves,  and  the  king  accepted 

Futue  offers  of  a  fifth.     After  seven  days'  discussion  the  bishops  of 

Bcgotifttions.  , 

Hereford  and  Norwich  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  king  \  but 

without  result.     On  the  30th  of  January  the  king  outlawed  the 

clergy^;   on  the  10th  of  February  the  archbishop  replied  by 

excommunicating  the  enemies  of  that  body  *.     The  clergy  of  the 

northern  province  who  had  yielded  obtained  letters  of  protection 

sefiure  of      on  the  6th  of  February  ^ ;  but  on  the  1 2th  the  lay  fees  of  the 

property.       clcrgy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  were  taken  into  the  king's 

hands,  the  archbishop  protesting  and  ordering  the  exoonunu- 

uication  of  aggressors '. 

Aaembiy  of       On  the  24th  of  February '  the  king  met  the  barons,  whom  he 

atlsaitabury!  had  Called  together  at  Salisbury,  without  the  clergy  or  commons. 

e .  24,  S397.  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  patient  frame,  and  the  ecclesiastical  opposition 

^  Ann.  DunBt.  p.  405  ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  315  ;  P.  Langtoft,  li  271. 

*  December  16;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  51. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  219;  Wake,  State  of  the  Church,  App.  p.  23 ;  B. 
Cotton,  p.  317 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  116;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  528 ;  flaret,  iii.  99, 
IOC  sq. ;  P.  Langtoft,  ii.  273. 

*  On  the  20th  of  January;  Wilkini,  Cone.  ii.  220. 

■  B.  Cotton,  p.  318.  •  Ibid.  p.  321. 

*  Lords*  Beport,  i.  219.  CommlMionB  for  taking  reoognisaaoes  of  the 
dergy  who  were  willing  to  robmit  were  issued  March  i ;  Pari.  Writs,  i. 
393.  The  aixshbishop  was  deprived  of  his  property  for  twenty-one  weeks 
and  five  days;  Chron.  Cant.  Ang.  Sac.  i.  51. 

'  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  530. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  320;  Hemingb.  ii.  121 ;  Flores,  iii.  100.  The  writs  were 
issued  on  the  26ih  of  January ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  51, 
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which  chafed  him  had  encouraged  the  inBtinct  of  insuboi-di- 
nation  in  the  great  yassals.  They  saw  that  they  had  been 
brought  together  apart  from  their  fellow  counsellors,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  no  dangerous  concessions.  Six  earls  and  eighty-  He«dt  or  um 
nine  barons  and  knights  had  been  invited,  and  most  of  them  °^'^"'***' 
attended.  Among  the  earls  the  marshall  Roger  Bigod  of 
Norfolk  and  the  constable  Humfrey  Bohun  of  Herefoitl  now 
occupied  the  first  place.  Gilbert  of  Gloucester  had  died  in 
1295 ;  Edmund  of  Lancaster  in  1296.  The  earldoms  of  Leices- 
ter and  Lancaster,  with  the  lands  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  were 
held  by  the  king's  nephew,  a  minor ;  Chester  was  in  the  king's 
own  hand,  Cornwall  in  that  of  his  cousin  Edmund ;  Richmond 
in  that  of  his  brother-in-law ;  Pembroke  was  held  by  Aymer  of 
Valence,  another  cousin.  The  earldoms  of  the  Norman  reigns 
were  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  royal  family.  Bohun  Bohua  and 
and  Bigod  represented  the  second  rank  of  the  Conquest  baronage, 
and  each  now  held  with  his  earldom  a  great  office  of  state.  Bigod 
inherited  the  traditions  of  the  baronial  party  ;  his  father  Hugh 
had  been  justiciar  under  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  in  the 
female  line  he  represented  the  Marshalls.  Bohun's  father  had 
taken  part  in  the  same  great  constitutional  struggle,  and  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  earl  Simon  at  Evesham.  Neither  of  the  two 
was  a  man  of  much  ability  or  policy,  nor,  except  in  pride  and 
high  spirit,  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  the  baronage.  But 
both  had  heard  of  the  old  quarrel  about  foreign  service,  both 
shared  the  hatred  of  the  alien,  and  were  averse  to  spending 
English  blood  and  treasure  in  the  recovery  of  Gascony.  It 
is  one  of  the  curious  coincidences  of  this  impoi-tant  period  that 
Edward  himself,  when  staying  at  Acre  in  May,  1271,  had  been 
consulted  by  king  Hugh  of  Cyprus  on  the  parallel  question,  what 
feudal  service  the  knights  of  Cyprus  owed  within  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  He  heard  the  evidence,  but  his  decision  was  not 
recorded^. 

*  John  of  Ibelin  has  laid  down  the  rule :  '  Three  things  are  they  bound 
to  do  outeide  the  realm  for  their  lord ;  i.  For  the  marriage  of  him  or  any 
of  his  children ;  2.  To  guard  and  defend  his  fidth  and  honour ;  3.  *'  For 
le  boeoing  de  n  leignorie  ou  le  oommun  profit  de  n  terre*' ;  *  Auiiee  de 
Jerusalem,  i.  547,  fi.  427. 
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When  Edward  proposed  to  the  barons  singly  that  they  should 
go  to  Ghiscony  whilst  he  took  the  command  in  Flanders,  he  was 
met  by  a  series  of  excuses,  and  to  these  he  replied  with  threats. 
The  Marshall  and  the  Constable  alleged  no  general  principle  of 
law  or  policy :  they  might  have  complained  that  the  king  had 
strained  his  rights  in  every  possible  way,  in  assembling  the 
national  force  for  service  to  which  they  were  not  bound,  and 
raising  money  by  expedients  which  were  unprecedented  and  un- 
paralleled.   Instead  of  doing  thb  ihey  pleaded  that  their  tenure 
obliged  them  to  go  with  the  king;  if  he  went  to  Qasoony  they 
would  go  with  him ;  to  Flanders  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  go  at  all.      From  threats  Edward  turned  to  prayers :  he  felt 
that  the  battle  of  English  freedom  must  be  fought  in  France ; 
surely  the  earl  Marshall  would  go ;  Bohun  might  feel  a  grudge 
for  his  late  imprisonment  and  fine.     '  With  you,  O  king,'  Bigod 
answered,  '  I  will  gladly  go :  as  belongs  to  me  by  hereditary 
right,  I  will  go  in  the  front  of  the  host  before  your  face.'    *  But, 
without   me,'   Edward  urged,    'you  will   go  with  the   rest.' 
*  Without  you,  O  king,'  was  the  answer,  *  I  am  not  bound  to 
go,  and  go  I  will  not.'     Edward  lost  his  temper :  *  By  God,  earl, 
you  shall  either  go  or  hang.'     *  By  God,'  said  Roger,  '  O  king, 
I  will  neither  go  nor  hang  ^'     The  council  broke  up  in  dismay. 
More  than  thirty  of  the  great  vassals  joined  the  two  earls,  and 
they  immediately  assembled  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  well- 
armed  cavalry.    They  did  not,  however,  take  an  aggi*es8ive 
attitude,  but  contented  themselves  with  preventing  the  king's 
officers  from  collecting  money  or  seizing  the  wool  and  other 
commodities  on  their  lands. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  Edward's  irritation.  He 
must  have  felt  that  the  self-restraint  and  moderation  which  he 
had  hitherto  practised  had  been  sadly  unappreciated.  He  must 
have  been  provoked  at  the  conduct  of  men  who  thus  from  sheer 
wilfulness  imperilled  the  peace  of  the  nation  which  he  had 
so  diligently  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  time  were  frustrating 
the  great  design  which  was  to  repay  him  for  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  increase  the  national  strength.    The  people  had  not 

^  Hemingb.  ii.  lai. 
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been  heavily  taxed,  and  the  clergy  had  pnwfid,  compared  with 
tfaieir  £«te  in  the  late  reign,  acot-free.  The  improved  admi- 
Bistration  of  justice,  the  amendments  of  law,  the  consolidation 
of  governmental  machinery,  had  increased  security,  and  with 
Becnrity  had  increased  the  resources  of  all.  And  yet  when  he 
wished  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
ancient  foe^  to  recover  the  last  fragment  of  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance, he  was  met  by  a  refusal,  justified  by  an  antiquated  quibble. 
Although  he  was  himself  inclined  to  even  captious  legality,  he 
was  scarcely  likely  to  allow  the  validity  of  such  a  plea  as  that  of 
Bigod.  The  provocation  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  were 
too  much  for  him.  His  engagements  with  his  allies,  costly  Edwaidtria 
engagements  as  they  were,  were  not  to  be  broken  because  of  the  dtcuuonbip. 
obstinacy  of  his  vassals.  He  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding 
which,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  was  unjustifiable,  and 
which  fortunately,  whilst  it  was  an  exception  to  all  his  other 
dealings  with  his  people,  led  to  a  determination  of  the  crisis 
which  deprived  the  crown  for  ever  of  the  power  of  repeating  it. 

The  first  measure  was  an  edict  that  all  the  wool  and  wool-fells  seUura  of 
of  the  country  should  be  carried  to  the  seaports  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment.     The  staple  commodity  was  then 
weighed  and  valued,  all  merchants  who  had  more  than  five  sacks 
received  tallies  as  security  for  payment,  those  who  had  less  paid 
a  maletote  of  forty  shillings  on  the  sack  and  were  allowed  to 
retain  it.     No  legislative  authorisation  was  pleaded,  as  had  been  aDddemaods 
done  in  1294,  for  this  exaction,  which  served  to  give  a  standing  nppiiea. 
ground  and  a  gravamen  to  a  body  of  men  whom  Edward  had 
been  most  anxious  to  propitiate.     At  the  same  time  each  county 
was  ordei'ed  to  furnish  2000  quarters  of  wheat,  as  many  of  oats, 
and  a  supply  of  beef  and  pork  ^.     This  was  done  on  S.  George's 
day,  April  23. 

The  clergy  were  still  undecided.     The  king  was  persuadea  by 

^  Hemingb.  ii.  119;  FloroB,  iii.  loi ;  Rishanger,  p.  169;  Trivet,  p. 
354.  The  demand  for  inpplies  of  com  hkd  been  made  in  November,  prob- 
ably with  foil  authority;  it  was  to  be  paid  for  at  market  price.  See 
BladoZ)  Hint.  Exch.  p.  360,  and  Hall,  Coftoms  Revenue,  IL  170,  where 
some  important  illnstrationB  of  the  subject,  from  the  Exchequer  Records, 
wHl  be  found,  pp.  175  sq. 
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• 

OoBtinuatioii  the  archbishop  on  the  7th  of  March  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
f»pfiwiiiHrii  the  edicts  against  them ;  but  the  new  council  summoned  for  the 
26  th  of  March  ^  was  warned  by  a  rojal  writ  not  to  attempt 
anything  dangerous  to  the  king's  authority,  and  broke  up  with- 
out coming  to  a  formal  vote.  Winchelsey  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  involve  in  the  penalties  which  he  had  himself  incurred 
men  who,  without  doing  violence  to  their  consciences,  saw  their 
way  to  evade  the  papal  mandate.  He  recommended  the  clergy 
to  act  each  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  in  other  words  to  make 
a  separate  bargain  with  the  commissioners  whom  the  king  had 
Appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  difficulty  was  not  solved,  but 
the  momentary  emergency  was  provided  for. 
AmUiftMy         But  although  funds  were  thus  furnished,  Edward  did  not 

Icry  of  toe  ^ 

whole  force    intend  either  to  carry  on  the  war  with  mercenaries,  or  to  leave 
dom  called     the  contumacious  lords  to  trouble  the  kingdom  in  his  absence^ 

for  July  7.  .... 

much  less  to  defy  him  with  impunity.  On  the  15th  of  May  he 
issued  writs  for  a  military  levy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  meet  at 
London  on  the  7th  of  July';  this  levy  was  to  include  all  who 
held  lauds  of  the  annual  value  of  £20,  of  whomsoever  they  held. 
Bishops,  barons  and  sheriffs  were  directed  to  bring  up  their 
forces  prepared  with  arms  and  horses  to  cross  the  sea  under  the 
king's  command.  Wales  was  to  iumish  infantry  raised  by  the 
new  plan  of  commissions  of  array.  The  king  stationed  himself 
at  Portsmouth  to  complete  the  preparations.  Such  a  design  of 
employing  the  whole  force  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  teuurCy 
in  anything  but  a  defensive  war  in  England  itself,  although  it 
might  be  justified  perhaps  by  early  precedent  in  the  Norman 
reigns,  seems  scarcely  more  constitutional  than  the  seizure  of 
wool,  or  the  levying  of  taxes  without  a  grant '. 
Great  On  the  7th  of  July  the  barons  who  had  brought  up  their  forces 

s?plS?f  "*   met  at  S.  Paul's.      The  Marshall  and  the  Constable  were  called 
on  to  discharge  their  official  functions  and  draw  up  the  lists  of 

^  WilkinB,  Cone.  ii.  324;  B.  Cotton,  p.  323 ;  Flores,  iii.  100,  loi ;  Ann. 
Wigom,  p.  531. 

*  Pari.  Writ*,  i.  281 ;  Poed.  i.  865. 

'  Lords*  Report,  i.  220.  Edward  allowed  finally  tluit  the  vaasals  were 
not  bound  to  serve  in  Flanders  exoept  for  wages ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  327 ;  p.  150 
below,  note  t. 
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tbe  men  intended  for  the  war.    They  had  heen  concerting  their 
measures  in  a  little  parliament  of  their  own  in  Wyre  forest,  and 
refused  to  obey :  they  attended,  they  said,  not  by  virtue  of  sum- 
mons, but  at  the  king's  special  prayer;    they  begged  him  to 
employ  some  other  officer  for  the  purpose.     Whether  this  plea 
was  suggested  by  any  informality  in  the  writ,  or  by  their  con- 
viction of  the  illegality  of  the  demand  of  service,  is  not  clear. 
Edward  had,  by  the  use  of  the  words  '  affectuose  requirimus  et  tim  lordc 
rogamus '  ^  to  the  barons,  based  his  claim  on  moral  rather  than  wording  or 
on  legal  grounds,  and  on  this  they  took  their  stand.     He  indig-  ohjeeUon. 
nantly  superseded  them  in  their  offices  and  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  people  at  large  against  them.    They  meanwhile  prepared 
their  list  of  grievances. 

Edward's  first  measure  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  arch-  The  ung 
bishop.   This  he  did  with  great  ceremony  on  the  14th  of  July  '.  with  the 
On  a  stage  erected  before  Westminster  Hall,   he  presented  July  14. 
himself  with  his  son  Edward  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
addressed  the  people  in  an  affecting  speech.     He  had  not,  he 
allowed,  governed  them  so  well  or  so  peaceably  as  became  a 
king,  but  they  must  remember  that  such  portions  of  their  pro- 
perty as  they  had  given  him,  or  his  servants  without  his  know- 
ledge had  extorted  from  them,  had  been  spent  in  securing  the 
nation  from  enemies  thirsting  for  their  destruction.   '  And  now,' 
he  added,  '  I  am  going  to  put  myself  in  jeopardy  for  you ;  I  pray 
you,  if  I  return,  receive  me  as  you  have  me  now,  and  I  will 
restore  all  that  I  have  taken.    If  I  return  not,  crown  my  son  as 
your  king.'    Winchelsey  with  tears  replied  that  he  would  be 
faithful :  the  people  lifted  up  their  hands  and  promised  fealty. 
Unfortunately  the  demonstration  did  not  afifect  the  baronage  in 
the  same  way.    From  prayers  and  tears  Edward  turned  in  a  Xewdemnds 
most  business-like  way  to  ask  for  money.     Winchelsey  under-  ^' "   ^* 
took  to  call  the  clergy  again  together;   the  barons,  although 

^  Foed.  i.  865.  The  words  used  to  the  sheriffs  are  '  praeoipimus  in  fide 
qua  nobis  tenemini  ; '  tp  the  prelates  *  mandamus  . .  .  sicut  nostri  et  vestri 
et  totiui  TWii  nostri  honorem  et  salvationem  diligitis  ;'  to  Uie  earls  and 
barons, '  affectuose  requirimus  et  rogamus.' 

'  M.  Westminster,  Flores,  iii.  295;  Birchington,  Ang.  Sao.  i.  16. 
Winchelsey  had  restitution  of  his  property  on  the  19th  of  July ;  Ghron. 
Cant.  Ang.  Sac.  i.  51. 
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their  leaden  had  gone,  urged  that  it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the 
country  that  the  king  should  go  to  Flanders,  especially  when  the 
Scots  and  Welsh  were  phinning  rehellion ;  the  country  was 
moreover  sadly  impoverished,  the  custom  of  taking  tallages 
Proponi  to    ouffht  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  charters,  which  Edward  had, 

renew  the  \  .  y»  ■.     i       i-i  ,  .  i 

chATteiv.  perhaps,  never  yet  expressly  confirmed,  snould  be  reissued,  con- 
firmed, and  observed.  After  some  consideration  Edward  pro- 
posed to  confirm  the  charters  if  an  aid  of  an  eighth  were  granted 
by  the  barons  and  knights,  and  a  fifth  by  the  towns  ^ :  under  the 
circumstances  the  clergy  would  no  doubt  see  their  way  to  make 
a  grant.  The  archbishop  agreed  to  consult  the  clergy  about 
obtaiping  papal  permission  to  pay,  and  summoned  his  convoca- 
tion for  the  loth  of  August*.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  to 
negotiate  with  the  two  earls  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  theni 
\J  to  submission. 

Edwmrd  But  the  rest  were  amenable  to  more  speedy  treatment.   Edward 

pemuulaB 

the  chief       brouffht  together  in  his  own  chamber  the  most  important  men 

men  At  the  .  ,  .  . 

court  to  who  had  attended  the  military  levy,  and  although  they  had  not 
''  been  summoned  to  a  parliament,  nor  possessed  the  credentials  of 
representatives,  he  chose  to  regard  them  as  qualified  to  make 
a  grant  on  the  instant.  They  agreed,  for  the  leading  men  had 
left  the  court';  and  an  aid  of  an  eighth  from  the  barons  and 
knights,  a  fifth  from  the  towns,  was  declared  to  be  granted.  The 
king,  still  unwilling  to  act  without  the  co-operation  of  the  earls, 
spent  Eevetal  days  in  fruitless  negotiation.  On  the  19th  of  July 
the  archbishop  proposed  to  meet  the  earls  at  Waltham,  Barking, 
or  Stratford ;  they  chose  the  first,  and  on  the  23rd  Winchelsey 

obetiiuugrof  fixed  the  37th  as  the  day  of  meeting.  On  that  day  Robert  Fitz 
Roger  and  John  Segrave  appeared  for  their  masters  and  with 
the  archbishop  visited  the  king  at  S.  Alban's  on  the  28th.  The 
earls,  however,  although  furnished  with  safe-conducts,  neither 
presented  themselves  nor  sent  excuse8\    Unable  to  wait  longer, 

1  M.  Westm.  Floras,  iii.  295,  296. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  327;  P«rL  Writi,  i.  53;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  226.  The 
avdhbiBhop's  writ  wm  iuued  on  the  l6th  of  Jnly,  clearly  in  conseqnence  of 
bis  reooncillation. 

*  Ann.  Bunst.  p.  407 ;  M.  Westm.  Flores,  iii.  102,  296. 

*  Foed.  i.  872,  873  ;  Wilkins,  Cone,  ii.  227. 
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Edward  on  the  30th  of  Jaly  isBned  letters  for  the  collection  of 
the  eighth  and  fifth,  and  for  the  seizure  of  8000  sacks  of  wool  to 
be  paid  for  by  taflies*.  On  the  3  ist*  he  received  the  clergy  into 
his  protection,  and  then  went  down  to  Winchelsea  to  prepare  • 
for  embarkation.    On  the  7th  of  August'  he  wrote  to  the  arch-  Edward 
bishop  desiring  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  on  embadc. 
die  1 2ih  he  published  in  letters  patent  an  appeal  to  the  people  , 
against  the  earls. 

This  document,  which  we  haye  in  a  French  version  only,  is  a  Hiimani. 
curious  proof  of  the  importance  which  Edward  attached  to  the  excoM, 
support  of  the  people,  and  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the  the  nation  at 
influence  which  was  thus  formally  recognised  by  so  high-spirited  ^^'^^ 
a  king.  After  recapitulating  the  circumstances  of  the  quarrel 
and  the  attempts  at  reconciliation,  he  says  that  he  has  heard    ' 
that  a  formal  list  of  grievances  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  earls, 
and  that  there  is  a  report  that  he  had  refused  to  receive  it  when 
it  was  presented  to  him.    This  is  not  true,  no  such  list  has  been 
offered  him.     If,  as  he  supposes,  such  list  contains  references  to 
the  many  pecuniary  aids  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  ask  for,  he 
has  felt  the  grievance  as  much  as  any;  but  the  people  must 
remember  that  he  spent  the  money  not  in  buying  territory  but 
in  defecding  himself  and  them^     If  he  return,  he  will  gladly 
amend  all ;  if  not,  his  heirs  shall  do  so.     But  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  war  must  be  fought  out ;  he  must  keep  his  engagements ; 
the  lords  have  on  condition  of  a  confirmation  of  the  charters 
granted  an  aid ;  he  prays  that  nothing  will  hinder  the  nation 
firom  doing  their  best  to  help  him,  that  they  will  not  believe  that 
he  has  refused  redress,  and  that  they  will  keep  the  peace,  as 
indeed  they  must  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

The  result  of  this  appeal  seems  to  have  been  that  the  list  tim  bui  of 
of  grievances  was  at  last  formally  presented,  but  whether  the  SaJinn^by 
document  which  the  chroniclers  have  preserved  was  really,  asLpninit^ 
it  purports  to  be,  a  list  regularly  drawn  up  by  the  whole  of  the  *®**'**^'"»' 
estates,  must  ever  remain  uncertain.     It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 

»  B.  Cotton,  p.  338 ;  Pari.  WriU,  i.  53-55,  395,  396 ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  239. 
*  Hot.  GL  35  Edw.  I ;  Brady,  Hiat.  iii.  App.  p.  ao.  ^  Feed.  i.  87a. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  330;  Food.  i.  873,  873. 
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assembly  could  have  been  held  at  which  such  a  list  could  be 
framed,  or  that  the  clergy  and  commons  could  have  joined  in  it 
without  conspiring  to  deceive  the  kiug.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  heading  of  the  list,  which  declares  their  co-operation, 
was  a  mere  form,  analogous  to  the  preamble  of  a  modem  bill 
which  contains  the  enacting  words  before  it  becomes  a  statute^. 
'These  are  the  grievances  which  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  earls,  barons,  and  the  whole  community  of  the  land,  show 
to  our  lord  the  king,  and  humbly  pray  him  to  correct  and  amend, 
to  his  own  honour  and  the  saving  of  his  people.'  The  first 
grievance  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  summons  for  the  fth  of  July ; 
it  did  not  state  the  place  to  which  the  king  proposed  to  go,  or 
enable  the  persons  summoned  to  adapt  their  preparations  to  the 
length  of  the  journey ;  if,  as  was  reported,  the  king  wished  to  go 
to  Flanders,  the  remonstrants  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  serve  in  that  country,  there  being  no  precedent  for  such 
service ;  but^  supposing  that  they  were  so  bounds  they  had  been 
so  much  oppressed  with  tallages,  aids,  and  prises,  that  they  had 
no  means  of  equipment.  In  the  second  place  they  state  that 
the  same  oppressions  had  left  them  too  poor  to  grant  an  aid. 
Thirdly,  the  Great  Charter  is  not  kept ;  and  fourthly,  the  assize 
and  charter  of  the  Forest  are  a  dead  letter.  Fifthly,  the  late 
exaction  on  the  wool  is  out  of  all  proportion.  Lastly,  the  nation 
does  not  think  it  expedient  that  the  king  should  go  to  Flanders. 
Edward  replied  that  he  could  not  at  the  moment  return  a  pre- 
cise answer ;  of  his  council  part  was  in  London,  part  had  already 
sailed '.  He  was  himself  prepared  to  follow,  but  seems  to  have 
waited  for  the  report  from  the  clergy. 

The  convocation  on  the  loth  of  August  reported  that  they 
had  good  hopes  of  obtaining  the  pope's  leave  to  grant  an  aid '. 

^  In  French  in  Hemingb.  ii.  134,  and  B.  Cotton,  p.  325;  in  Latin  in 
IVivet,  f,  360;  Rishanger,  p.  175.  It  might  be  inferred  ham  B.  Cotton 
that  this  Ust  waa  drawn  up  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  Sunday  before  the 
meeting  at  London ;  but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  impossible  to  aooount  for 
Edward's  u^nonnee  of  tbe  fact ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  annalift  has 
mistaken  the  date  of  the  council. 

*  Rishanger,  p.  175. 

'  The  details  of  this  somewhat  important  negotiation  may  be  made  out. 
On  the  loth  of  August  the  archbishop  put  four  questions  to  the  clergy : 
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Bonifiice  liad  in  &ct  on  the  28th  of  February  issued  an  ex-  ModMcatioa 
plapatorjr  bull,  at  the  instance  of  Philip  the  Fair  ^,  exempting 
from  the  prohibition  all  voluntary  gifts  of  money  and  all  taxes 
neoessary  for  national  defence.    Edward  and  the  bishops  may  not 
have  known  this,  and  the  king  was  certainly  unwilling  to  allow 
further  delay.    Provoked  by  their  firmness  or  suspecting  them  of  Edmu^i  ui«t 
eollurion  with  the  earls,  he  issued  on  the  20th  of  August  letters  Ang.  ao.  ' 
for  the  collection  of  a  third  of  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy ; 
their  lay  fees  were  to  be  taxed  with  those  of  the  laity ;  their 
spiritualities,  tithes  and  oblations,  were  not  to  be  taxed,  but  any 
clergyman  might  compound  for  the  whole  by  the  payment  of  a 
fifth  of  his  income  ^     The  day  before  he  had  written  to  the 
archbishop  to  forbid  the  excommunication  of  the  officers  who 
were  seizing  com  and  other  supplies',  and  perhaps  the  per- 
emptory character  of  the  writ  of  collection  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  report  that  such  excommunication  was  impending.     His 
last  act  before  his  departure  was  to  summon  a  number  of  barons 
and  knights  who  were  staying  at  home,  to  meet  his  son  Edward 
at  -Boohester  on  the  8th  of  September  *.     Two  days  afterwards,  Ue  embarks, 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  he  embarked  for  Flanders,  and  on  the    "*'*'' 
23rd  he  set  sail  ^ 

'Utnun  lioeat  nobis  regi  oontribnere,  lectindo  de  oontributionis  qnantitate, 
iertio  quid  petendnm  de  libertate,  quarto  de  regis  magna  neoessitate.' 
They  aaswsr  that  they  cannot  contribate  without  the  pope^  leave,  however 
great  the  king^s  need  may  be ;  Ann.  Wiflom.  p.  533.  This  is  signified  to 
the  king,  with  an  expressed  hope  that  uie  pope's  leave  may  be  asked  for 
and  obtained  (Wilkins,  Cone.  n.  226),  in  throe  articles:  i.  The  clergy 
oonld  not  give  because  of  the  papal  prohibition ;  a.  They  would,  if  the 
kinff  pleased,  i^ly  to  the  pope  for  leave ;  3.  The  king  must  not  be  offended 
If  they  ezoommumcate  the  usurpers  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  obedience 
to  the  bi^  Edward  replied  to  each  article  :  i.  If  they  could  not  give  he 
must  take,  but  would  do  it  with  moderation ;  2.  He  refused  his  consent 
to  the  application  proposed;  3.  He  prohibited  the  exconmiunications; 
B,  Cotton,  pp.  327,  335. 

'  See  Ann.  Wigom.  pp.  531,  535;  Raynald.  Annals,  iv.  235.  The  ex- 
plaiiaAory  letter  to  the  clorgy  is  dated  February  28,  1297.  A  letter  to 
Philip  to  the  same  effect  is  printed  in  the  Proofii  of  the  Liberties  of  the 
French  Church,  with  the  date  July  2  a  (ed.  16391 PP*  'o^>  1090) ;  Prynne^ 
Baoords,  iii.  725,  726. 

«  Pari  Writs,  L  396. 

'  August  19;  Foed.  i.  875.  Notwithstanding  this  the  sentences  were 
pnUisheid  on  ue  ist  of  September ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  335. 

«  Pari.  Writs,  i.  296-298. 

'  The  king  was  on  board  on  Aug.  22,  on  which  day  the  chancellor  gave 
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The  Marshall  and  (Donsiable,  once  assured  of  the  king's 
Bohttnand  departure,  lost  no  time.  On  the  very  day  of  embarkation, 
the  ooiieetion  Thursday  the  2  and  of  August  ^  they  appeared  in  the  Exche- 
quer, protested  against  the  prise  of  wool,  and  forbade  the  baions 
to  proceed  with  the  collection  of  the  aid  until  the  charters  had 
been  formally  confirmed.  The  citizens  of  London  joined  them, 
and  they  were  able  to  bring  up  a  military  force  which  gave  to 
the  whole  proceeding  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war.  This  was 
instantly  reported  to  the  king  who,  before  he  set  sail  from 
Winchelsea,  found  time  to  write  to  the  ministers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  the  collection  of  the  eighth  was  to  be  proceeded  with, 
but  a  proclamation  was  to  be  made  that  the  levy  of  the  tax  was 
not  to  be  turned  into  a  precedent;  the  wool  was  still  to  be 
taken,  but  only  by  way  of  purchase.  The  following  day,  by 
letters  dated  at  sea,  off  Dover,  he  instructed  the  young  prince, 
who  was  left  as  regent,  and  the  council  to  the  same  effect  The 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  en  the  28  th  ^  But  it  was 
now  evident  that  nothing  but  the  confirmation  and  amplification 
of  the  charters  would  insure  peace.  Before  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  at  Rochester,  the  necessity  of 
Summons  to  calling  a  full  council  was  apparent.  On  the  5th  the  bishop  of 
London  and  most  of  the  lords  of  the  royal  party  were  sum- 
moned for  the  30th;  on  the  9th  the  archbishop  and  the  two 
summontof  earls :  and  on  the  i.^th  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  for  the 
election  of  knights  of  the  shire '.  The  latter  were  to  attend  on 
the  6th  of  October  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  charter ;  the 
representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  towns  were  not 
summoned;  and  these  two  points  take  from  the  assembly  the 
character  of  a  full  and  perfect  parliament  like  that  of  1295. 


up  to  him  the  great  seal;  Foed.  i.  876.  Bishanger  Tp.  177)  makes  him 
embark  on  the  aist.  The  Amials  of  Woroester  (p.  133)  make  him  sail  on 
the  23rd,  as  also  does  M.  Westminster,  p.  430. 

^  M.  Westminster,  Floresj  iii.  103,  296 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  3a,  note ;  CSarte^ 
ii.  271 ;  quoting  Maynard,  Year  Book,  Mem.  in  Scaoo.  25  £dw.  I,  p.  39. 
This  notice  from  the  Memoranda  Boll  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Historical  Society  for  1886,  pp^  282-291. 

»  Foed.  i.  877. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  i.  55,  56,  398;  B.  Cotton,  336;  Foed.  i.  878. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  aseembly,  too,  were  tumultuai'y  ^ ;   the 
earls  attended  with  an  armed  force  and  insisted  that  the  regent 
should  accept  and  enact  certain  supplementary  articles  based 
on  the  list  of  grievances.     The  prince  by  the  advice  of  his  The  charten 
coiansellors  granted  all  that  was  asked,  and  immediately  sent  ^d«iuii«d, 
the  new  articles  and  the  confirmed  charters  to  his  father  for  his  ^^'  '^' 
corroboration.     The  same  day,  October  10,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
session^  the  question  of  the  aid  again  arose.     The  earls  took 
advantage  of  their  strength  to  force  on  the  government  the 
principle,  which  both  before  and  long  after  was  a  subject  of 
contention  among  English  statesmen,  that  grievances  must  be 
redressed  before  supplies  are  granted.    They  insisted  that  the  The  grant 
grant  of  the  eighth  and  fifth  should  be  regarded  as  null,  and,  as  annuUed. 
redress  was  now  really  obtained,  they  consented  to  an  aid  of 
a  ninth  from  the  laity  there  assembled;  and  this  was  shortly 
after  extended  to  the  towns '.     The  charters  were  confirmed  by 
inspeximus  on  the  1 2  th ' ;  the  king  on  the  5th  of  No^mber  at 
Ghent  confirmed  both  the  charters  and  the  new  articles  *.     On 
the  15th  of  October  the  archbishop  summoned  a  new  convoca- 
tion for  the  20th  of  November  '^.    In  this  assembly,  Winchelsey, 
either  knowing   of  the  explanatory  bull  or  anticipating  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  adopted  a  plan  for  avoiding  both  royal 
and  papal  censures.     The  Scots  had  invaded  the  north,  the  The  dericai 
occadon  demanded  a  national  effort,  the  clergy  might  take  the  overcome. 
initiative  and  tax  themselves  for  defence  before  the  king  applied 
for  an  aid.     The  bull  which  forbade  compliance  with  such  a 
request  did  not  forbid  them  to  forestall  it.     Accordingly  the 
southern  province  granted  a  tenth  and  the  northern  a  fifth  \ 
The  archbishop's  writ  for  collection  is  dated  on  the  4th  of 
December '. 

The  new  articles  are  extant  in  two  forms,  so  different  that  The  new 
they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  representing  the  same  original. 

»  Hemuigb.  ii  147.  »  Pari.  Write,  I  63,  64. 

'  Statates  of  the  Bealm,  i.  114-119;  Foed.  i.  879. 

*  Toed.  I  810.  '  WUkixLB,  Cono.  ii.  aaS. 

'  B.  Cotton,  p.  339 ;  Rishanger,  p.  182 ;  M.  Westm.  Floras,  iii.  396 ; 
V.  Langtoft,  ii.  303 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  155. 

*  WUkins,  Cone.  ii.  230 ;  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  534. 

L  a 
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The  two  One  is  in  French^,  containing  seven  articles,  attested  by  the 
regent  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal.  The  other  is  in  Latin  *, 
preserved  by  the  annalist  AValter  of  Hemingbm^h,  containing 
six  articles,  and  purporting  to  be  sealed  not  only  by  the  king 
bat  by  the  barons  and  bishops.  This  last  is  generally  known  as 
the  statute  de  Tattagio  iion  ecneedendo ;  as  a  statute  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  preamble  to  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  it 
is  recognised  as  such  by  a  decision  of  the  judges  in  1637.     ^® 

TI16  Fradi    contents  of  the  two  documents  are  different.     The  French  ver- 

wnion. 

sion  (i)  declares  the  confiimation  of  the  charters,  (2)  recognises 
the  nullity  of  all  proceedings  taken  in  contravention  of  them, 
(3)  authorises  the  publication  of  them  at  the  cathedrals  and  the 
reading  of  them  once  a  year  to  the  people,  (4)  directs  the  ex- 
communication of  offenders  against  them,  (5)  grants  that  the 
recent  exactions,  aids  and  prises,  shall  not  be  made  precedents, 
(6)  grants  that  from  henceforth  no  such  exactions  shall  be  taken 
without  the  common  consent  of  the  realm  and  to  the  common 
profit  thereol^  and  (7)  lastly  gives  up  the  maletote  of  forty 
shillings  on  wool,  promising  that  no  such  tax  shall  be  taken  in 
ftiture  without  the  common  consent  and  goodwill,  the  king's 
right  to  the  ancient  aids,  prises,  and  custom  on  wool  being 
saved  by  a  distinct  proviso  in  each  case. 
Th6act<ce  The  Latin  articles  are;  (i)  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  taken 
eonudendo,  without  the  will  and  consent  of  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burghers,  and  other  free- 
men in  the  realm ;  (2)  no  prises  of  com,  wool,  leather,  or  other 
goods,  shall  be  taken  without  the  goodwill  of  their  owners; 
(j)  the  maletote  is  forbidden;  (4)  the  charters  are  confirmed 
together  with  the  liberties  and  free  customs  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  all  proceedings  in  contravention  of  them  are  annulled; 
(5)  the  king  renounces  all  rancour  against  the  earls  and  their 
partisans,  and  (6)  the  securities  for  the  observance  of  the  charter 
by  publication  and  excommunication  are  rehearsed. 

The  French  version  does  not  contain  the  word  tallage ;  the 

'  Hemingb.  ii.  149  ;  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  134,  lae. 
3  Hemingb. ii.  15a  ;  B.  Ckitton,  p.  337  ;  BLshanger,  p.  181 ;  Trivet, p.  366; 
Statateii  i.  125. 
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Latin  does  not  reserve  the  riffhts  of  the  kintf.  The  former  VMbnioiMof 
omits  the  amnesty.  It  renounces  '  such  manner  of  aids/  whilst  foma. 
the  Latin  contains  no  such  qualifying  words,  but  distinctly 
declares  that  no  tallage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed.  Yet  the 
differences  are  scarcely  such  as  to  indicate  any  want  of  good 
faith  on  either  side.  They  do  not  suggest  that  the  one  was  the 
form  understood  by  the  earls,  the  other  the  form  granted  by  the 
king*  It  is  true  that  now  and  at  a  later  period  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  crown,  when  they  drew  up  a  statute  in  its  final 
shape,  exercised  a  discretion  in  modifying  the  terms  of  the 
petition  which  was  the  initial  stage  of  legislation :  but  there 
waa  no  chance  for  such  an  expedient  on  this  occasion.  The 
earls  were  too  vigilant,  and  the  aid  would  have  been  withheld 
if  the  document  sent  to  the  king  had  not  been  quite  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Latin  form  may  stand  to  the 
French  enactment  in  the  same  relsrtion  as  the  articles  of  the 
barons  stand  to  the  charter  of  John,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere 
imperfect  and  unauthoritative  ab&tract  of  the  formal  document, 
in  which  the  terms  of  pacification  have  been  confused  with  the 
details  of  permanent  legislation.  Certainly  the  French  form  is  The  French 
that  in  which  the  enactment  became  a  permanent  part  of  our  origiiuu. 
law,  by  the  exact  terms  of  which  Edward  held  himself  bound, 
and  beyond  the  letter  of  which  he  did  not  think  himself 
in  conscience  obliged  to  act,  in  reference  to  either  prise  or 
tallage. 

These  articles  are  the  summary  of  the  advantages  gained  at  imMrunce 
the  termination  of  the  struggle  of  eighty-two  years,  and  in  anieiet. 
words  they  amount  to  very  little  more  than  a  re-insertion  of 
the  clauses  omitted  from  the  great  Charter  of  John.  But  in 
reality  they  stand  to  those  clauses  in  the  relation  of  substance 
to  shadow,  of  performance  to  promise.  For  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  nation  of  1297  means  not,  as  in  1215,  the  assent  of 
a  body  which  is  conscious  of  its  existence  and  common  interest 
but  unable  to  enforce  its  demands,  without  proper  machinery, 
continuity  of  precedent,  or  defined  arrangement  of  parts  and 
functions,  but  the  deliberate  assent  and  consent  of  a  parliament 
formed  on  strict  principles  of  organisation,  summoned  by  dis- 
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tinct  writs,  for  distinct  purposes, — a  well-defined  and,  for  ike 
time,  completely  organised  expositor  of  the  national  will. 

The  '  Confirmatio  Cartarum '  is  one  of  the  most  carious  phe- 
nomena of  our  national  history,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  an  occasional  crisis,  or  as  the  decision,  no  longer  to  be 
delayed,  of  a  struggle  of  principles.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
strange  that  such  a  concession  should  be  extorted  from  a  king 
like  Edward,  when  neither  arms  nor  oaths  had  been  sufficient  to 
compel  Henry  III  to  yield  it.  The  coincidence  of  the  clerical 
with  the  baronial  action  at  this  juncture  has  so  much  of  the 
character  of  accident  as  to  seem  conclusive  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  result  was  a  triumph  of  principle.  Boniface 
VllI,  when  he  issued  the  bull  of  1296,  had  no  thought  that  he 
was  acting  in  practical  concert  with  Bohun  and  Bigod;  yet 
without  the  quarrel  with  the  clergy  Edward  would  have  easily 
silenced  the  earls.  Neither  do  the  earls  on  the  other  hand 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  constitutional  revolution 
until  the  ecclesiastical  question  arose.  Their  ancient  grudge 
about  foreign  service  had  no  direct  connexion  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters,  or  with  the  greater  part  of  the  list  of 
grievances  on  which  the  new  articles  were  founded :  it  is  not 
so  much  as  named  in  the  act  to  which  the  royal  seal  was 
affixed.  Although  it  probably  was  made  the  subject  cf  a  sepa- 
rate convention,  in  which  the  king  allowed  that,  except  for 
wages,  those  who  owed  him  services  and  the  owners  of  twenty 
librates  of  land  were  not  hound  to  go  with  him  to  Flanders, 
this  important  concession  was  no  formal  part  of  the  national 
pacification  \  The  leaders  of  the  rising  were  almost  as  much 
below  the  confederates  of  12 15  in  political  foresight,  deliberate 
constitutional  policy  and  true  national  spirit,  as  John  was  below 
Edward  in  his  idea  of  honour  and  true  royalty. 

Nor  again  is  it  easy  to  see  what  occasion  Edward  had  given 
for  so  violent  an  attack.  His  ordinary  exactions  were  small 
in  proportion  to  those  of  his  father,  and  even  his  recent  ex- 

*  '  Eodem  anno  poet  multag  et  TariM  nltercationes  oonoessit  domlnns  rez 
omnibus  qui  debebant  sibi  eervitia  et  omnibuB  viginti  libratas  terrae 
habentibuB,  non  teneri  iie  secuni  in  Flandriam  nisi  ad  Ya^a  et  pro  sti- 
pendiiB  dioti  regii ;  *  B.  Cotton,  p.  327. 
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tramrdixiftry  measures  were  regalated  by  orderly  management, 

and  were  acknowledged  by  him  as  exceptional  expedients,  not 

to  be  drawn  into  custom,  and  to  be  excused  only  on  the  ground 

of  necessity.     The  charges  of  infringing  the  charters  generally  or  habttoaUy 

were  mere  Tague  declamaticn,  for  although  he  may  never  huve  thTSIuten. 

formally  reissued  them,  and   had  even  forbidden  archbishop 

Peckbam  to  use  them  for  political  ends,  Edward's  reign  had 

been  devoted  to  l^slation  in  the  very  spirit  and  on  the  very 

lines  of  the  charters.    Bo  £ur  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  it 

may  be  said  that  by  his  legislation  he  had  largely  helped  to  train 

the  spirit  of  law  which  was  to  bind,  and  did  in  him  bind,  the 

royal  authority. 

Ab  to  the  greater  question,  we  may  grant  that  the  opportunity  chanoter  of 
given  by  the  French  war,  the  bull  Clericis  latcos,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  earls,  was  humanly  speaking  accidental ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true  that  the  forces  which  seized  that  opportunity 
were  ready,  and  were  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  causes,  and 
the  working  of  principles  which  must  sooner  or  later  have  made 
an  opportunity  for  themselves.  Such  a  crbis,  if  they  had 
separately  attempted  to  bring  it  about,  might  have  changed 
the  dynasty,  or  subverted  the  relations  of  church  and  state, 
crown  and  parliament,  but,  accepted  as  it  came,  it  brought 
about  a  result  singularly  in  harmony  with  what  seems  from 
history  and  experience  to  be  the  natural  direction  of  English 
progress. 

The  bull  of  Boniface  VIII  sums  up  a  series  of  measures  The 
which  date  from  the  submission  of  John :  it  was  not  intended  difficulty. 
fur  England  alone,  but  it  struck  a  chord  which  had  been  in  act  of  John. 
tension  from  that  hour  to  this.     The  weapon  that  John  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Innocent  had  been  used  unsparingly, 
and  the  English  Church  had  been  the  greatest  sufferer.     The 
king  had  connived  at  papal  exaction ;  the  pope  had  placed  the 
clergy  under  the  heel  of  the  royal  taskmaster.     The  church  was 
indeed  rich,  too  rich   in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  or  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  wealth 
which  tempted  the  king  and  pope  had  been  honestly  acquired  and 
was  liberally  expended.    The  demands  of  the  popes  drew  a  large 
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portion  of  the  retennes  of  the  church  into  foreign  channels; 
the  aids  famished  to  the  king  hy  the  clergy  under  papal 
pressure  enabled  him  to  rule  without  that  restraint  which  the 
national  council,  armed  with  the  national  grievances,  had  a 
right  to  place  upon  him.  Men  like  S.  Edmund,  Groeseteste 
and  the  Cantilupes,  had  seen  themselyes  obliged  by  papal  threats 
to  furnish  material  support  to  an  administration  against  the 
tyranny  of  which  they  were  at  the  very  time  contending ;  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  piinciple  for  which  they  were  striving. 
Under  Edward  I  the  same  policy  had  been  adopted ;  but  the 
wise  and  frugal  government  of  his  early  years  had  given  little 
occasion  for  complaint,  and  little  opening  for  aggression.  Booi^ 
face  YIII  must  have  forgotten  that  in  destroying  the  concordat 
with  the  king  he  was  not  merely  embarrassing  the  secular 
power  but  casting  away  the  material  chain  by  which  he  curbed 
it.  The  bull  Clericis  laxeoa  at  once  gave  occasion  for  a  decisiye 
struggle,  and  began  a  new  phase  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rela- 
tions.  The  tacit  renunciation  of  papal  homage,  the  vindication 
of  ecclesiastical  Hberties,  the  legislation  marked  by  the  statutes 
of  provisors  and  praemunire,  were  the  direct  consequences  of  an 
act  which  was  intended  to  place  the  secular  power  under  the  feet 
of  the  spiritual. 

The  action  of  Bohun  and  Bigod  was  not  dictated,  as  that  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  had  been,  and  still  more  that  of  the  barons 
of  Bunnymede,  by  a  constitutional  desire  to  limit  the  royal 
power.  It  arose  chiefly  from  personal  ambitions  and  personal 
grievances.  Bohun  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned  in  1292; 
Bigod  had  been  in  arms  in  1289,  and  was  then  very  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  keep  the  peace.  Gloucester,  who  had  shared 
their  offence,  and  was  by  character  and  position  qualified  to  lead 
them,  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  resume  his  ancient  part,  but 
the  spirit  that  had  inspired  him  lived  in  the  two  earls,  who  by 
his  death  were  left  almost  the  sole  relics  of  the  great  nobility  of 
feudalism,  and  the  last  inheritors  of  the  political  animosities 
of  the  late  reign.  A  victory  won  by  these  alone  might,  in  spite  of 
Edward's  reforms,  have  revived  the  feudal  spirit,  to  be  sooner  or 
later  extinguished  in  a  more  bloody  conflict. 
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Wincbelsey  ^  was  a  great  man,  although  he  did  not  reach  the  conduct  of 
stature  of  Laugton.  An  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  he  had  AvinohdMy. 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  by  a  unanimous  voice, 
which  the  pope  had  not  cared  to  resist.  To  him  the  coincidence 
of  the  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  quarrels  seems  at  once  to  have 
suggested  the  cry  of  the  restoration  of  the  Charters.  As  the 
laws  of  King  Edward  had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  laws  of  Henry  I  in  the  days  of  John,  so  now  the  great 
Charter  was  the  watchword  of  the  party  of  liberty,  the  popular 
panacea.  This  fact  showed  at  least  a  comprehension  and  a 
common  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  classes  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case;  and  the  result  of  the  struggle  amply  justifies  the 
decision  brought  about  by  these  complicated  and  accidental 
causes,  in  other  respects  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  con- 
stitutional development.  Edward's  designs  were  really  prema-  PranAtttro 
ture.  The  conquest  of  Scotland  and  the  retention  of  Gascony  Edmud. 
were  beyond  the  present  strength  of  the  nation :  the  very  con- 
ception of  the  iformer  was  premature,  and  the  latter  was  a 
scheme  incompatible  with  the  now  existing  relations  of  'king 
and  people,  although  it  required  a  century  and  a  half  more 
to  convince  them  of  the  fistct.  No  doubt  Edward  believed  him- 
self morally  as  well  as  legally  justified  in  these  aims :  his 
weakness  for  legal  exactness  led  him  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  his  claims  and  of  the  recognition  of  them :  his  experience  of 
both  Welsh  and  Scottish  neighbours  convinced  him  of  the 
political  expediency  of  annexation,  and  the  &ct  that  the  chief 
competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown  were  his  own  vassals  stimu- 
lated his  pride  and  provoked  his  appetite  for  vengeance  when 
his  decision  had  been  set  aside  and  the  &ith  pledged  to  him  had 
been  broken.  The  history  of  three  centuries  proves  that^  whether 
or  no  the  two  countries  could  have  been  benefited  by  union,  the 
time  of  union  was  not  come :  England  was  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  Scotland,  and  there  was  no  such  sympathy  between  the 
nations  as  could  supply  the  place  of  force.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  the  case  had  been  made  clear  as  early  with  regard  to  Gkscony. 

181.  The  remaining  years  of  Edward's  reign  owe  such  con- 

^  See  his  ch«r»oter  drawn  by  aa  admirer,  in  Birohington,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  1 1  sq. 
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stitutional  interest  as  they  have  to  the  iact  that  they  witneBsed 
the  supplementary  acts  by  which  the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters was  affirmed  and  recognised  as  the  end  of  the  present 
disputes,  and  especially  as  the  close  of  the  long  dispute  about 
the  limits  and  jurisdictions  of  the  Forests.  The  king  returned 
in  March,  1298^  after  making  with  Fi-ance  a  truce  which  in 
the  following  November  became  a  permanent  peace,  cemented 
by  a  royal  marriage.  In  the  summer  he  invaded  Scotland,  bat 
not  before  the  earls  had  demanded  as  a  condition  of  their 
attendance  a  re-confiimation  of  the  act  done  at  Ghent.  The 
claim  was  made  in  an  assembly  of  the  lay  estates  held  at  York 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1298',  and  was  answered  by  a  promise 
made  on  the  king's  part  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  earls 
of  Surrey,  Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  that  if  he  were  victorious, 
he  would  on  his  retui*n  do  all  that  was  required.  The  promise 
was  fulfilled  in  the  spring  of  1299,  but  again  not  without  a 
contest.  The  earl  of  Hereford  was  now  dead,  but  the  steady 
determination  of  the  nation  had  already  superseded  the  action 
of  the  class ;  and  the  victory  which  had  been  won  for  the  charter 
of  liberties  was  now  repeated  in  the  demand  and  concession  of 
the  forest  reforms.  In  a  council  of  magnates  called  for  the  8tb 
of  Mfirch  ^  Edward  confirmed  the  charters ',  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  forests,  with  a  reservation  which  provoked  new  suspicions. 

1  March  14;  Foed.  i.  889. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  65;  Foed.  i.  890^  891,  893;  Biahanger,  p.  186; 
Hemingb.  U.  173  ;  Trivet,  p.  371 ;  Flores,  iii.  104 ;  P.  Langtoft,  ii.  309. 

»  ParL  Writs,  L  78  ;  Bishwiger,  p.  190;  Hemingb.  ii.  183 ;  Trivet,  p.  375 ; 
M.  Westminster,  p.  431. 

*  In  what  is  called  tiie  statute  dejin%bu9  UvatU,  Statutes,  i.  1 26  sq.,  dated 
April  a.  The  words  are  veiy  impcniant  in  their  relation  to  Edwsffa's  Later 
action :  '  Quos  autem  artioulos  supradictos  firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  obser- 
vari  volmnus  et  teneri,  volentes  nihilominus  quod  perambalatio  fiat,  talvis 
temper  Juramento  nostro,  Jure  coronae  nottrae  et  rationxhue  noetrU  atque 
ealumpniie  oc  omniufn  aliorumj  ita  quod  perambulatio  ilia  nobis  reportetur 
antequam  aliqna  executio  vel  aliquid  aliud  inde  fiat ;  quam  quidem  peram- 
bulationem  volumus  quod  fiat  sicut  praedidtur  ad  citius  quod  fieri  potest 
post  negotia  quae  habemus  expedienda  cum  nunoiis  qui  de  Bomana  curia 
sunt  venturi,  quae  vero  ita  sunt  ardua  quod  non  solum  nos  et  regnum  nos- 
trum sed  totam  Christianitatem  oontingunt,  et  ad  ea  saniua  pertractanda 
totum  consilium  nostrum  habere  plenarie  indigemus.*  The  negotiations  at 
Bome  probably  concerned  the  crusade,  but  the  king  may  have  known  of  the 
pope*8  views  on  Scotland  and  also  have  been  negotiating  for  a  recall  of  the 
bull  Clericie  laico». 
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Tlie  wQidfl  ^Bfthfo  jam  eoroztae  nostrae '  turned  the  blecnings  of  Bdward 

-    -    hesitates  to 

tbe  people  into  curses ;  a  second  confirmation  was  demanded,  alienate  his 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  May  ^,  granted  without  the  salvo.     The  bnt  yields, 
perambulations  necessary  for  enforcing  the  forest  reforms  were    *^  ^' 
ordered,  and  the  people  for  the  moment  were  satisfied.    But  the 
struggle  was  not  yet  over.    The  delay  of  the  forest  reforms  had 
revived  the  mutual  distrust.    The  next  year  the  debate  was  Parliament 
renewed,  in  the  most  completely  constituted  parliament  that  Mandi  6, ' 
had  been  called  since  1296,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1300^     On  '^^ 
this  occasion  an  important  series  of  twenty  articles,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  charters,  was  passed,  but  those  of  1297  were  not 
re-enacted.    By  the  first  of  these  '  articuli  super  cartas '  com-  The  articnu 
misflioners  were  appointed  to  investigate  all  cases  in  which  ^^  ^^ 
the  charters  had  been  infringed;    by  others  the  abuses  of 
pnrveyance  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  steward,  the  marshall, 
and  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  were  restrained ;  the  Statute 
of  Winchester  was  enforced ;  the  jury  system  received  some 
alight  reforms;  the  assaying  and  marking  of  gold  and  silver 
were  ordered;  and  other  enactments  of  purely  legal  interest 
were  adopted.    Two  or  three  of  these  illustrate  the  character  of 
this  supplementary  legislation  ^     The  4th  orders  that  no  com- 
mon pleas  shall  be  henceforth  held  in  the  Exchequer  contrary 
to  the  form  of  the  Great  Charter,  a  rule  which  legal  artifice 
easily  overcame;   the  5th  directs  that  the  Chancery  and  the 
Bench  shall  still  follow  the  king,  a  trace  of  the  old  system 
of  the  Curia  Regis  which  was  soon  to  be  lost ;  the  6th  forbids 
the  issue  of  common  law  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.     The  8th 
is  a  curious  relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258 ; — the  sheriffs,  in  those 

^  The  writ!  for  ike  council  on  the  jid  of  May  were  isBued  April  10 ; 
Pari.  Write,  i.  80.  The  king  consented  that  the  perambulation  should  be 
made  under  the  view  of  three  bishops,  three  earls,  and  three  barons; 
Hemlnf  b.  ii.  i8a,  183.  Neither  of  these  assemblies  contained  the  commons 
or  inferior  clergy.  The  statute  de  falsa  moneta  (Statutes,  i.  131)  was  made 
in  the  May  meeting. 

*  Pari.  Write,  i.  '82-84.  '^^  parliament  was  called  for  the  6th  of  March, 
and  contained  both  commons  and  clergy.  The  confirmation  is  dated  on 
the  38th  ;  Stetutes  (Charters),  i.  41 ;  on  which  day  was  issued  the  order  for 
the  Great  Charter  to  be  read  four  times  a  year ;  Foed.  i.  919.  The  addi- 
tional articles  were  promulgated  April  15  ;  ibid.  p.  9aa  See,  too,  Uie 
Chron.  Ang.  et  Scot.,  ed.  Riley,  pp.  404-406;  Hemingb.  ii.  186;  Ann. 
Wigom.  pb  544;  Trivet,  p.  377.  '  Stetutea  of  the  Realm,  i.  136- 141. 
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counties  in  which  the  office  is  not  of  fee  or  heritable,  may  be 

elected  by  the  people  if  they  please.    This  enactment  was  of  no 

long  duration,  and  is  limited  by  the  13th  article,  which  forbids 

bribery  and  oppression  on  the  sheriffs'  part,  as  well  as  by  the 

14th,  which  defines  the  terms  at  which  the  profits  of  the  ban- 

Theforeit     dreds  are  to  be  fermed.     The  most  significant  part  of  the 

legislation,  however,  concerns  the  point  on  which  Edward  seems 

to  have  determined  to  make  his  last  stand  against  the  demands 

of  the  nation,  the  administration  of  the  forests :  for  the  reform 

of  these,  very  stringent  measures  were  taken  in  obedience  to 

the  first  article,  and  it  was  not  without  significance  that,  in  the 

last,  a  proviso  was  inserted  saving  the  right  and  prerogative  of 

Report  on     the  crown  in  all  things.    The  perambulation,  however,  was  at  last 

buiJSomu      made ;  and  to  receive  the  report  of  the  commissioners  the  king^ 

on  the  20th  of  January,  1301,  met  his  parliament  at  Lincoln  K 
AiriiAment        This  assembly  is  of  considerable  historical  importance.    Its 
Jan.ao,i3iox.  Composition  was  peculiar,  for  the  king  directed  the  sherifb  to 
return   the  same  representatives,  if  they  were  alive,  as  had 
attended  on '  the  last  occasion,  no  doubt  that  they  might  hear 
the  report  of  the  commission  issued  at  their  request ' :  all  per- 
sons who  had  claims  or  complaints  against  the  perambulations 
were  to  attend  to  show  their  grievances;   the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  CSambridge  were  also  ordered  to  send  a  number  of 
lawyers  to  advise  on  the  subject  of  debate.     The  proceedings 
Edwftrd'i       indicate  a  feeling  of  continued  mistrust  on  both  sides.    Edward, 
yield  uneon-   who  negotiated  through  his  clerk  Roger  Brabazon,  attempted  to 
guard  his  future  action  with  regard  to  the  forests  by  refusing  to 
ratify  the   disafforestments  until  he  had  obtained   a  distinct 
assurance  from  the  prelates  and  baronage  that  it  could  be  done 
without  a  breach  of  his  royal  obligations  and  without  detriment 
to  the  crown '.     Ue  sent  doAvn  a  bill  to  the  magnates,  in  which 

*  Pari.  Write,  J.  88-91;  Foed.  i.  923,  924;  Flores,  lii.  109,  303; 
P.  LaDgtoftyil  329.  The  placing  the  parliament  at  Stamford  instead  of 
Lincoln  is  no  donbt  a  mistake  of  the  annalists. 

'  The  writ,  which  was  issued  Sept.  26,  1300,  rehearses  the  provisions 
and  reservations  made  in  the  statute  definxbut,  above,  p.  1 54,  note  4.  The 
proctors  of  the  clergy  were  not  summoned  to  this  parliament,  although  the 
representatives  of  the  conmions  were. 

^  Pail.^  Writs,  i.  i04«  The  oath  referred  to  is  probably  the  coronation 
oath,  which  may  have  contained  a  promise  not  to  alienate  the  crown  pro- 
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he  declared  that,  if  they  would,  after  due  ezaminatioiiy  declare 

on  their  homage  and  fealty  that  the  measures  in  question  were 

well  and  loyally  completed,  and  that  he  could  confirm  them 

without  breaking  his   oath  or  injuring  the   crown,  he  would 

Bancfcioxi  them :  or,  if  they  would  take  some  other  convenient 

way  of  redressing  the  abuses,  they  should  be  redressed  by  their 

advice.     The  barons  in  reply  declined  to  undertake  the  respon-  BUi  or  tw«iTe 

dbility  which  the  king  wished  to  throw  upon  them,  and,  under 

the  advice  of  archbishop  Winchelsey,  presented,  through  Henry 

of  Keighley,  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lancashire,  a  bill  of  twelve 

articles',  to  each  of  which  the  king  returned  a  formal  answer. 

They  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  community,  the  com-  ciaimi  made 

plete  confirmation  of  the  charters  in  all  points,  the  cancelling  of  bMom  in  um 

all  acts  opposed  to  them,  the  definition,  in  parliament,  of  the  oommuimy. 

functions  of  the  justices  assigned,  the  immediate  execution  of 

the  disafibrestments,  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  abuse  of 

purveyance,  a  new  commission  to  bear  complaints,  the  redress 

of  grievances  by  ofiicers  who  should  be  free  from  suspicion,  and 

the  enforcement  of  general  refoims  before  money  was  granted. 

This  done,  they  proposed  to  grant  a  fifteenth  in  lieu  of  the  Gnnt  of 

twentieth  already  granted ;  it  was  to  be  assessed,  collected  and  ™*°*^' 

paid  to  the  king  by  knights  chosen  by  the  common  consent  of 

the  county  after  the  next  Michaelmas,  the  date  at  which  the 

reforms  were  to  be  completed.     Finally  the  prelates,  with  the 

consent  of  the  barons,  declared  that  they  could  not  assent  to  any 

contribution  to  be  made  from  the  goods  of  the  church  in  defiance 

of  the  pope's  prohibition.     At  the  same  time,  it  would  seem, 

although  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  they  petitioned 

for  the  removal  of  Walter  Langton,  bishop  of  Coventry,  the 

treasurer,  and  made  bitter  complaints  against  the  king's  other 

servants  \     Edward  keenly  felt  the  ungenerous  suspicions  to  imprison- 

which  he  was  subjected,  and  ordered  the  knight  who  had  pre-  Heuy 

KeigblQT. 
perty,  laoh  m  wm  taken  by  the  king  of  the  Romans :  '  Vis  jura  reaiii  et 
imperii  oonBenrare,  bonaque  ejusdem  Injoste  dispena  recuperaie  et  fioeliter 
in  wsQB  regni  et  imperii  dispensaref '    Taylor,  Gloiy  of  Begality,  p,  4x3, 
*nd  p.  109,  note  3,  above. 

^  'Biila  Pmelatorum  et  procemm  regni  liberata  domino  regi  ex  parte 
tatina  commonitatia  in  pariiamento  linoolniensi ;'  ParL  Writs,  i  104. 

'  Pet.  Langtofti  ii.  339 ;  M.  Weatm.  Floiesi  iii.  503. 
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eented  the  bill  to  be  imprifioned  ^.  The  disafforestation  in  paiv 
ticular  was  repulsive  to  him,  for  he  was  called  on  to  ratify 
arrangements  which  were  not  yet  made.  He  yielded  however 
to  compulsion  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  outrageous,  and 
consented,  either  expressly  or  with  some  modification,  to  all 
these  claims,  except  that  which  recognised  the  necessity  of  the 
pope's  consent  to  the  clerical  payment ;  on  the  30th  of  January 
the  knights  of  the  shire  were  allowed  their  expenses  and  suffered 
to  go  home ;  and  on  the  14th  of  February  Edward  confirmed 
the  charters. 

But  although  the  baronage  were  disposed  to  press  their 
advantage  to  the  utmost,  and  perhaps  even  to  purchase  too 
dearly  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  which  was  headed 
by  Winchelsey,  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  support  the 
king  to  the  utmost  in  his  resistance  to  the  farther  assumptions 
of  Boniface.  The  pope  had  now  claimed  Scotland  as  a  fief  of 
Rome  and  forbidden  £dward  to  molest  the  Scots.  This  extra- 
ordinary assumption,  made  in  a  bull  dated  at  Anagni,  June  27, 
1299',  Edward  determined  to  resist  with  the  united  voice  of 
the  nation.     He  had  received   the  bull  from  Winchelsey  at 

^  The  following  letter  seems  to  give  so  true  and  clear  an  impression  of 
the  king's  feelings  on  this  oooasion,  and  to  be  so  fall  of  character,  that  it 
is  given  entire.  We  see  in  it  his  determination  to  uphold  his  right,  or 
what  he  deemed  his  rieht,  and  his  desire  that  the  victmi  of  the  moment 
should  not  sufier,  but  that  his  kindly  treatment  should  be  attributed  to 
the  unpopular  minister : 

^ '  Thesaurario  pro  rege, — Eduard  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  &c.  al  honorable 
piere  en  Dieu  Wautier  par  meisme  la  grace  Evesqe  de  Oestre  notre  tre- 
sorier  saluta.  Nous  envoions  a  vous  par  les  porturs  de  oes  lettres  monneur 
Henri  de  Kighele,  qui  ad  este  devant  nons,  et  avoms  bien  trove  par  sa 
reoonnisaunce  dememe  qnil  est  oeli  qui  nous  porta  la  bille  de  par  Verce- 
vesqe  de  Cantebiris  et  de  par  les  autres  qui  nons  presserent  outraiouse- 
ment  au  parlement  de  Kiohole,  et  le  quel  nous  avoms  taunt  fait  serchier, 
et  V0U8  mandoms  qe  le  dit  Henri  fsces  mettre  en  sauve  garde  en  la  tour 
de  Loundres  a  demorer  y,  tant  que  nous  puissons  saver  qll  soit  repentaunt 
de  oe  quil  en  ad  fait,  et  que  nous  eons  sur  ceo  autrement  ordene.  Et  saches 
que  nous  voloni  que  le  dit  Henri  soit  ourteisement  et  sauvement  gardes  en 
la  dite  Tour^  hors  dec  fers,  mes  qe  ode  curtesie  et  ode  garde  soit  end 
ordenee  quil  puisse  entendre  qe  oe  vi^ne  de  votre  oortesie  e  ne  mve  de 
nous.  Done  souz  notre  prive  seal  a  Thindene,  le  V  jour  de  Juyn  ;  Me- 
moranda of  the  Exchequer,  a^  35,  34  Edw.  L  Memb.  40 ;  Maaoz,  Hist. 
Exch.  p.  615.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Kdghley  soon  reappears  in 
parliament  and  in  public  employment ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  086. 

'  Hemingb.  ii.  196 ;  M.  Westminster  (ed.  x6oi),  p.  436 ;  Wilkins, 
Cone  ii.  259  ;  Foed.  i.  907. 
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Sweetheart  Abbey  in  Galloway  on  the  27  th  of  August,  1300  ^ 
and,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt,  had  re-asserted  the  principle 
already  laid  down  in  the  writ  of  1295,  'it  is  the  custom  of  the 
realm  of  England  that  in  all  things  touching  the  state  of  the 
same  realm  there  should  be  asked  the  counsel  of  all  whom  the 
matter  concerns '.'  He  laid  the  bull  therefore  before  the  par- 
liament at  Lincoln,  explaining  that  the  pope  had  ordered  him 
to  send  agents  to  Rome  to  prove  his  title  to  the  lordship  of 
Scotland;  and  thereon  he  requested  the  barons  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.     The  barons  complied,  and  a  Letter  from 

,       U16  baiont  to 

letter  was  written,  briefly  stating  the  grounds  of  the  English  the  pope, 
claim  and  affirming  that  the  kings  of  England  never  have 
answered  or  ought  to  have  answered  touching  this  or  any  of 
their  temporal  rights  before  any  judge  ecclesiastical  or  secular, 
by  the  free  preeminence  of  the  state  of  their  royal  dignity  and 
by  custom  irrefragably  preserved  at  all  times ;  therefore,  after 
discussion  and  diligent  deliberation,  the  common,  concordant 
and  unanimous  consent  of  all  and  singular  has  been  and  is 
and  shall  be,  by  favour  of  God,  unalterably  fixed  for  the  future, 
that  the  king  shall  not  answer  before  the  pope  or  undergo 
judgment  touching  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  or 
any  other  temporal  rights :  he  shall  not  allow  his  rights  to  be 
brought  into  question,  or  send  agents ;  the  barons  are  bound 
by  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  they  will  not 
suffer  him  to  comply  with  the  mandate  even  were  he  to  wish 
it.  This  answer  is  given  by  seven  earls  and  ninety-seven  Numbers  of 
barons  for  themselves  and  for  the  whole  community  of  the  dgnatariea. 
land,  and  is  dated  on  the  i  ath  of  February '.  The  king  soon 
after  forwarded  a  detailed  historical  statement  of  his  claim*. 
We  miss  on  this  occasion  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy;  and 

'  M.  Westminster,  p.  438.  The  archbishop  reported  to  the  pope  his 
proceedings  in  a  letter  dated  Otford,  October  8, 1300 ;  Ibid.  439. 

*  .M.  Westminster,  p.  439 :  '  consnettido  est  regni  Angliae  qaod  in  ne* 
gotiis  tangentibns  statom  ejusdem  regni  reqairatur  oonsiliiim  omnium  quos 
res  tangit.* 

'  Feed.  i.  926, 937 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  102,  103 ;  Rishanger,  pp.  208-axd  ; 
Hemingb.  ii.  309-213;  Ann.  Lanerc.  pp.  199,  aoo;  Trivet,  pp.  392-^394 ; 
M.  Westminster,  pp.  443,  444. 

*  Rishanger,  pp.  300-208 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  196-209;  Trivet,  pp.  381-393 ; 
M.  Westminster,  pp.  439-443 ;  Foed«  i.  933,  933. 
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there  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  Winchelsey,  by  his  action  in  this 
parliament,  provoked  Edward  to  the  somewhat  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings which  he  took  against  him  after  the  death  of  Boniface. 
Not  only  had  he,  as  it  would  seem,  adhered  to  the  pope  in 
this  matter,  or  at  least  been  silent  when  he  ought  to  kaye 
spoken,  but  he  had  joined  the  barons  in  an  attempt  to  em-^ 
barrass  the  king  in  executing  the  internal  reforms.  He  had, 
we  may  su?i>ect,  asked  a  recompense  for  the  assistance  he  had 
given  to  the  earls  in  1297,  and,  whilst  joining  in  the  bill  of 
twelve  articles  presented  to  Edward  at  Lincoln,  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  barons  to  add  one  which  the  king  declined 
to  accept — ^the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  property  from  grants 
made  contrary  to  the  papal  prohibition.  The  answer  to  this 
proposal  recorded  on  the  bill  is  this,  'Non  placuit  regi  sed 
communitas  procerum  approbavit^'  That  this  co-operation 
went  any  farther,  or  concealed,  as  Edward  suspected,  deeper 
designs  against  him,  is  improbable :  the  king  however  never 
forgave  it.  He  regarded  it  at  the  least  as  an  attempt  to  repeat 
the  crisis  of  1297.  Probably  the  hearty  confidence  with  which 
he  threw  himself  on  their  sympathy  prevented  the  barons  from 
further  concessions  either  to  Winchelsey  or  to  Boniface^  and 
served  to  unite  them  in  other  respects  more  closely  with  the 
king  than  they  had  been  united  since  1290.  His  hands  were 
thus  strengthened  for  the  completion  of  the  design  on  Scotland. 
No  more  quarrels  with  the  barons  occur  during  the  rest  of 
the  reign.  In  1302  Roger  Bigod'  surrendered  his  earldoms 
and  estates  and  received  them  back  for  life  only:  the  earl  of 
Hereford  had,  on  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  same  year,  to  make  a  resettlement  like  that  made 
by  Gloucester  in  1290':  the  earldom  of  Qbucester  was  now 

^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  105.  Birchington  acknowledges  the  archbiflhop's  share 
in  this :  '  Unde  quia  ipse  praelatis  et  proceribus  regni,  perambolationem 
de  foresta  et  qnaedam  alia  jora  regal!  potentia  usnrpata  petentibiis,  w 
et  utilitate  publioa,  se  conjuDsdt,  regis  aemnlus  et  suonim  a6mtu( 
fantor  et  temerarius  censebatur ; '  Ang.  Sac  i.  16. 

s  Hemingb.  it  223 ;  M.  Westminster,  p.  453 ;  Foed.  i.  940.  They 
surrendered  Aoril  12,  1302,  and  restored  July  12  ;  to  revert  in  de& 
heirs  of  the  body,  to  the  king  as  heir ;  ibid.  The  eaddom  was  promii 
the  king*s  son  Thomas  in  1306 ;  Foed.  i.  998* 

'  October  8, 1302;  Foed.  L  944, 
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in  the  hands  of  Ralph  de  ^(onthennel'  the  Becond  hiiRband  of 
Johanna  of  Acre ;  and  thus  the  great  fiefs  were  already^  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  the  policy  of  Edward  III,  centring  in  the 
royal  house.  Edward's  relations  with  Winchelsey  were  of 
course  less  friendly,     He  had  imprisoned  Henry  of  Keighley  ProwcaUon 

of  IVIn 

as  a  matter  of  form ;  but  the  archbishop  was  the  real  offender,  chebey'at 
He  co\ild  not  wholly  forgive  the  man  who  had  brought  on  '***"**  '^' 
him  the  greatest  humiliation  of  his  life.     Walter  Langton,  too,  Langton'g 
his  chief  adviser,  had  engaged  in  a  life-long  quarrel  with  the  AvinSdwy. 
archbishop^.     In  1301,  after  the  attempt  made  in  the  parlia-> 
ment  of  Lincoln  to  remove  him,  he  was  suspended  by  the  pope 
from  his  bishopric,  in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  adultery,  con* 
eubinage,  simony,  and  intercourse  with  the  devil,  made  against 
him  by  John  Ix>vetot.     Edward  ascribed  the  accusation  to  the 
odium  which  he  had  incurred  by' his  faithful  service.     The 
charges  against  him  collapsed,  and,  after  an  investigation  held 
before  the  archbishop  himself,  he  was  acquitted  and  restored 
by  the   pope.      Whether  Winchelsey  had   any  share  in  this 
attack   there  is  nothing  to   show   positively,  but,   from   this 
mmnent  until  the  archbishop's  death,  the  two  prelates  were 
in  constant  hostility.     In  1306  the  king  laid  before  Clement  Y  oiuusm 
a  series  of  charges  against  Winchelsey^,  including  an  accusation  ^^hebty. 
of  treasonable  designs  which   he  believed   the  archbishop  to 
have   carried  on  in  the  parliament  of  linooln.      The  pope  uit 
in  consequence  called  him  to   his  court  and  suspended  him,  "*'>'*^^"' 
He  had  had  a  hard  part  to  play^  urged   on    the  one   hand 
by  the  imperious  Boniface  and  on  the  other  by  the  no  less 

*  foed.  i.  956,  957.  Walter  Laogton  became  treasurer  in  1395,  and  was 
made  Uahop  of  Lichfield  in  1 296.  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  more  detailed 
aoeomtl  of  these  straggles  in  the  Introdnotion  to  the  Ghronioles  of  Edw.  I 
and  Edw.  n,  pp.  ciii.  sq. 

*  The  king^B  charges  against  AVinchelsey  are  given  in  the  Foedera,  i  983, 
in  a  letter  to  Clement  Y,  dated  April  6,  1306.  The  pope  promised  to  send 
a  nimdo^  May  6,  and  subsequently  suspended  the  arcnbishop  and  appointed 
an  adnunistrator,  Edward  objected  to  this,  but  surrendered  the  profits  of 
the  archbishop's  temporalities  to  the  pope,  and  although  at  the  parliament 
of  Carlisle  he  had  issued  a  prohibition  to  the  pope's  agents,  he  allowed 
them  to  execute  their  functions  by  letter  of  April  4,  1307 ;  Food.  i.  1014. 
Immediately  after  his  death  Winchelsey  was  recalled  and  Laagton  im- 
prisoned. When  Winchelsey  took  the  side  of  the  Ordainers,  Langton 
j^concDed  himnelf  with  Edward  II  and  became  minister  again, 
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nncomprotnising  king;  he  had  yielded  and  persevered  at  the 
wrong  times,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  both  his  masters. 
EdwAni  It  would  have  been  well  for  Edward's  reputation  if  this 

absolution      somcwhat  yindictive  proceeding  had  satisfied  him.      Unfbr- 

fmm  Ilia 

tmthK  tnnately,  for  once  in  his  long  career,  he  deigned  to  follow 

the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  applied  for 
a  bull  of  absolution  from  the  oaths  so  lately  taken*.  This 
was  granted  by  Clement  Y  in  1305,  and  although,  like  the 
award  of  8.  Lewis  in  1264,  it  contained  a  salvo  of  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  it  amounted  to  a  full  cancelling  of  the  royal 
proiMbie  obligations  incurred  in  November,  1297.  But  it  can  scarcely 
SiSr^  be  doubted  that  Edward's  purpose  in  applying  for  it  was  to 
evade  the  execution  of  the  forest  articles  which  he  had  con- 
ceded under  strong  protests  in  1299  and  1301.  It  is  only  in 
reference  to  these  concessions  that  the  absolution  was  used. 
He  was  probably  ashamed  of  an  expedient  so  much  opposed 
to  his  own  maxim  '  pactum  serva ' ;  he  mentions  it  but  once 
hb  diaUke  to  in  any  public  act :  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Forests  issued  in 
refonuR.  1306  he  states  that  he  has  revoked  the  disafforestations  made 
at  the  Lincoln  parliament,  but  only  to  pardon  trespasses  com- 
mitted in  consequence*.  Although  in  the  permanently  im- 
portant parts  of  constitutional  law  he  refrained  from  acting 
on  this  licence,  it  is  not  the  less  convincing  proof  that,  great 
and  noble  as  his  character  was,  it  did  not  in  this  particular 
point  rise  above  the  morality  of  his  age. 

Winchelsey  did  not  return  to  England  durirg  Edward's  life. 

^  1305)  Noyember  7,  the  king  Bends  the  pope  a  certified  copy  of  the  boll 
of  QJement  IV,  annulling  the  ProviBions  of  Oxford;  and  October  27, 
Bends  HeniT  de  Lacy  and  Hngh  le  Devpenser  to  tell  his  troubles  to  the 
pope ;  Feed.  i.  975.  At  the  same  time  he  petitions  for  the  canonisation  of 
Thomas  Cantilupo;  p.  976.  The  bull  of  absolution  is  dated  at  Lyons, 
December  39,  1505 ;  it  contains  a  saving  clause  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
existing  before  the  concessions  of  November,  1297  ;  Foed.  i.  97S. 

'  Oidinatio  Forestae,  Statutes,  i.  147-149 :  '  Quia  deafforestationem 
eandem,  et  ut  sententia  excommunicationis  in  contrayenientes  fiilminaretur, 
quanquam  de  nostra  bona  voluntate  minime  prooessisset,  conoesaimus, 
quam  quidem  seintentiam  dominns  summus  pontifez  postmodum  revooavit ; 
et  quas  oonoessionem  et  deafforesta^onem  ex  oertls  causis  revocaxnus  et 
etiam  adnullamus,*  May  27,  1506.  'Super  absolutione  juramenti  domini 
regis  Angliae  de  foreRta,  quae  vulgariter  et  AngUoe  dioebatur  porale»* 
Ann.  London,  i.  146. 
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The  king  took  adrantage  of  his  absence  to  begin  the  famous  Anti-Romftn 
coarse  of  anti-Roman  legislation  vhich  distinguii^es  our  church 
history  down  to  the  Reformation^     In  the  February  parliament  RestrtcUon 
of  1305  the  consent  of  the  barons  had  been  given  to  a  statute  daima. 
forbidding  the  payment  of  tallages  on  monastic  property  and 
other  imposts  by  which  money  was  raised  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  ^    Not  being  fortified  by  the  assent  of  the  clergy,  suitote  of 
this  act  was  not  published    until  1367,  when,  in   the   par^  ^*'"^**  *^**^' 
liament  of  Carlisle  held  in  January,  it  was  formally  pa&eed, 
and. at  the  same  time  a  long  petition  from  the  whole  of  the 
laity  was  presented,  praying  for  legislation  against  the  abuses  of 
papal  patronage  exercised  in  the  form  of  provisions,  the  pro- 
motion of  aliens,  the  diversion  of  the  monastic  revenues  to 
foreign  purposes,  the  reservation  of  first-fruits,  Peter's  pence 
and  other  ezactionfl'/    The  parliament  drew  up  a  strong  re- 
mdnstranoe,  but  further  legislation,  if  it  were  contemplated,  was 
ncFt  then  proceeded  with.     Edward  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  EdwBrd 
Clement,  and  in  fact  after  the  session  was  over,  at  the  request  about 
of  the  Cardinal  Peter  of  Spain  who  was  pk-esent,  he  stopped  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  issued  against  the  papal  agents, 
and  superseded  to  some  extent  the  recent  legislation '.     Before 
the  matter  was  settled  he  died. 

The  other  constitutional  incidents  of  this  peiiod  may  be  Pariiamenu 

and  tazM  of 

briefly  enumerated*  The  parliaments  are  regularly  called  and  um  latter 
held,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  not  invariably  guided  by  the 
same  rulee.  In  1303  Edward  collected  the  aid  pwr  JUle  marter 
granted  in  I290^  In  1304  he  took  a  tallage  of  a  sixth 
from,  the  demesne  lands,  cities  and  boroughs.  In  1306,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  an  aid 

^  SUtniei,  i.  150,  151 ;  Bot.  Pari.  L  217. 

'  Hemingb.  ii.  254,  259 ;  M.  Westminiter,  p.  457 ;  Rot.  Part  1.  207, 
217-223.  It  is  not  elear  why  the  delay  oocurred.  In  the  statute  of 
CarUile,  the  ordinance  of  1305  is  described  as  mnde  '  de  consilio  comitum. 
baranun,  magnatnm,  procerum  et  aliorum  nobilium  et  regni  sui  oommuni- 
tatom'  (Statutea  of  the  Realm,  i.  151  ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  217),  no  mention 
bein^  made  of  the  clexgy.  The  consent  of  the  clergy  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  statute  of  Carliile  itself.  Perhaps  the  vacancy  m  the  popedom  is  as 
piobaUe  a  reason  for  the  suHpense.  See  Maitland,  Monoranda  de  Parlia- 
mento  1305,  p.  K. 

>  Rot.  Pari.  i.  222.  *  Rot.  Pari.  i.  266 ;  Feed.  i.  945. 
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was  granted  in  parliament,  the  barona  and  knights  Toting  a 
Ciutonii-  thirtieth^  the  cities  and  boronghs  a  twentieth  \  In  1303  Ed- 
ward largely  extended  the  system  of  customs-duties ;  on  the  ist 
The  cwria  of  February  he  granted  a  charter  to  the  foreign  merchants  in 
which,  in  return  for  an  undertaking  to  pay  additional  duties 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff,  which  was  substituted  for  the  older 
and  less  definite  customary  imposts,  he  bestowed  on  them 
freedom  of  trade  and  immunity  from  arbitrary  exactions.  He 
was  less  successful  when,  on  the  25th  of  June,  he  attempted  to 
obtain  from  a  representative  assembly  of  citizens  and  burghers 
their  consent  on  similar  terms  to  a  similar  increase  of  the 
custom  on  wine,  wool,  and  other  commodities;  this  was  un- 
hesitatingly refused '.  The  increase,  the  wiUM  ete^tuma,  was 
however  collected  from  the  foreign  merchants  without  parlia- 
QueaUonabie  montary  sanction,  in  the  terms  of  the  Ca/iia  Mereatoria,  Two 
thne  Mti.  of  these  measures,  the  tallage  of  1 304  and  the  nova  cuthtma  of 
1303,  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  articles  of  jap 7;  but 
in  the  latter  of  the  two  the  exaction  was  taken  by  consent  of  the 
payers,  and  as  the  price  of  important  privileges ;  and  for  the  tal- 
lage the  king  obtained  the  connivance  of  the  magnates  by  allow- 
ing them  to  tax,  in  the  same  way,  their  tenants  of  ancient  demesne 
of  the  crown ' ;  and  this  must  have  constituted  his  justification. 
Although  every  year  of  the  reign  continued  to  be  marked 
by  legislation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  constructive  part 
of  Edward's  work  was  completed  before  his  political  difficulties 
arose ;  and  the  constant  employment  of  both  king  and  baronage 
in  Scotland  gives  to  the  statutes  of  this  period  a  supplementary 
and  fragmentary  character.  None  of  them  affects  the  machinery 
or  the  balance  of  the  constitution ;  and,  where  they  illustrate  its 
technical  working,  they  may  be  noticed  in  another  chapter. 

*  Foed.  i.  983 ;  i>arl.  Write,  i.  164. 

*  Purl.  Write,  i.  134,  135 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  500.  The  charter  of  the 
foreign  inerchante  whs  declared  illegal  in  131 1 ;  Feed.  ii.  749 ;  Statutes,  i. 
159 ;  see  II  195,  250  below.  The  great  importance  of  this  incident,  with 
especial  refisrence  to  the  prisage  of  wine,  is  careftilly  drawn  ont  by  Mr.  ^11 
in  the  History  of  the  Customs  Revenue,  i.  70 ;  Ii.  i  ao :  and  the  Carta 
M^caioria  is  printed  in  the  same  woi*k,  i.  ao2  sq. 

^  Rot  Pari.  i.  266  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  501 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  333.  On  thia 
see  Dr.  Schanz's  remarks,  EngUsche  Handelspolitik,  i.  392  ;  Maitland, 
Memoranda,  ftc,  1305,  p.  liv;  and  Yinogradoff,  Villainiige,  pp.  92,  93. 
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182.  Edward  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307.  How  far  the  Edwaitidiei, 
events  of  his  reign  justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  an  original  "  ^  '*  '^"^^ 
worker,  as  founder,  reviver  or  reformer  of  the  Constitution, — 
with  what  moral  intention  he  worked,  for  the  increase  of  his 
power,  for  the  retenti(m  of  it,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, — 
it  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  the  historian  to  determine. 
Personally  he  was  a  great  king,  although  not  above  being 
tempted  to  ambition,  vindictiveness,  and  impatient  violence. 
He  was  pr^t^in  organiaijig!  every  department  of  adminis- 
tration feltlosguiding  and  defining  hand.     The  q^nfttitiitjgn  nf — 

parliament  which  was  developedjindfir  hin  haudn  remains,  with 
necessary  modifications  and  extensions,  the  model  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  at  this  day.  His 
of  all  subsequent  legiBlationj_anticipatmg  and  almost  supersedinj 
constructive  legislation  for  two  centuries.  His  chief  political 
[esign.  thedesiflfn  of  uniting  Britain  ^um1<*»'  n»ft  rn>wn.  pr*- 
mature  as  it  was  at  the  moment,  the  events  of  later  ages  have 
fully  justified.  A  more  particular  estimate  of  his  work  may  be 
made  by  summing  up  the  general  i-esults  of  this  long  and  varied 
period  *. 

^  The  Uter  parliameute  of  Edward  I  were  these  : — 

1302.  July  I,  at  WestmiiiBter ;  summoiied  by  writ  of  June  a.  The  clergy 
and  commons  were  not  lummoned ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  i  la. 

1303.  Sept.  39,  at  Westminster,  smnmoned  by  writ  of  July  20  and  24  and 
prorogued  to  Oct.  14.  The  commons  were  summoned,  but  not  the 
clergy;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  114. 

1305.  Feb.  16,  at  Westminster,  summoned  by  writ  of  Nov.  13.  Both  the 
clergy  and  commons  were  present;  ParL  Writs,  i.  136  :  prorogued 
to  Feb.  a8 ;  ibid.  p.  138.    This  parliament  sat  until  March  31. 

1305.  Aug.  15,  at  Westminster,  summoned  by  writ  of  May  24  and  July  13, 
prorogued  to  Sept.  15.  This  assembly  did  not  comprise  either  clergy 
or  commons,  but  was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity of  Scotland ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  15^  sq. 

1306.  May  30,  at  Westminster;  summoned  by  writ  of  April  5;  the 
parochial  clergy  were  not  summoned,  and  the  commons  in  an 
irregular  form.  The  subject  of  deliberation  was  the  grant  for  the 
prince's  knighthood;  ParL  Writs,  i.  164  sq. 

1307.  Jan.  30,  at  Carlisle,  summoned  Nov.  3.     Both  clergy  and  commons 

were  Itdly  represented ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  181  sq.  The  parliament  was 
opened  by  the  treasurer  Langton  and  the  earl  of  Lincoln.  The 
deliberations  lasted  until  the  30th  of  March. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE   8T8TEH  OF  ESTATES,   AND  THE  COITOTITUTION   UKDSR 

EDWABD  I. 

188.  Idea  of  CoiiBtitutioii*l  Gtovemment. — 184.  Doable  ohAncter  of  the 
Engliih  ConstitaiioiL— 186.  System  of  Estates.— 186.  The  Spiritoal  estate. 
—187.  The  esUte  of  Baronage.— 188.  Nobility  of  blood.— 189.  Ooniiesioit 
of  barony  with  tenare. — 190.  Barony  by  summonfl. — 191.  The  Commons. — 
192.  The  Shire  Commcinities.^'198.  Growth  of  union  among  the  Com- 
mona.— 194.  Sub-estate  of  Lawyers. — 195.  Sub-estate  of  Merchants. — 196. 
Cross-divisionH.— 197.  The  National  Councils.— 198.  The  Spbitual  esUie 
in  Synods  and  Parliaments. — 199.  Growth  of  representation  among  the 
Clergy. — 200.  Parliamentary  ropresentation  of  the  deigy.— 201.  The 
Baronage  in  Parliament. — 202.  The  Commons  in  Parliament. — 208.  The 
Shiremoot— 204.  The  Shetiff.— 205.  The  work  of  the  Shire,  judicial. — 
206.  The  work  of  the  Shire  in  Police.— 207.  The  Military  work  of  tlie 
Shire. — 208.  Sharo  in  public  measures.— 209.  Fiscal  work  of  the  Shire. 
— 210.  Access  of  the  Shiro  to  the  King's  Council.-~211.  Communities  of 
towns. — 212.  Diversities  of  constitution  in  Towns. — ^218.  Powers  of  the 
Town  communities. — 214.  Summons  of  the  Commons  to  Parliament. — 215. 
Complete  idea  of  Parliament.— 216.  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shiro  by  the 
County  Court. — 217.  Practice  not  necessarily  in  aooordance  with  Theory.— 
218.  Election  in  boroughs. — 219.  Numbers  of  Parliament. — 220.  Powers 
of  Parliament. — 221.  These  powers  limited  by  Koyal  Prerogative ; — ^222. 
and  by  individual  action. — 228.  Transition  from  special  to  general  Taxation. 
—224.  Rights  of  the  three  estates  in  LegiBlaiion. — 225.  Diffeienoe  in  the 
sharo  or  naturo  of  right  in  Legislation. — 226.  Judicial  power  of  Pariiament. 
— 227.  Deliberative  power  of  Parliament. — 228.  Form  of  Summons. — ^229. 
Ideal  of  J  295.— 280.  The  King's  Council.— 231.  Petitions  in  CounciL— 
282.  Legislation  in  Council.— 288.  The  judicial  system :  division  of  Courts. 
— 284.  Chancery. — 285.  Justices  of  Assise. — ^236.  Conservation  of  the 
peace.— 237.  Exchequer.-{g^  Military  system  :  feudal  force.— 239.  Dis- 
traint of  Knighthood. — 240.  The  Militia  of  the  period. — 241.  Commissions 
of  Array. — 242.  Coast-GuarJ, — 243.  Foundation  of  Navy  and  Admiralty. 
•^244.  Review  of  the  period. 

Ideal  of  con-       183.  The  idea  of  a  constitution  in  Avhich  each  class  of  society 
growth."'       should j  as  soon  as  it  was  fitted  for  the  trust,  be  admitted  to 
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»  share  of  power  aud  control,  and  in  which  national  action  ideal  of  ooa- 
ahoold  be  determined  by  the  balance  maintained  between  the  growth. 
forces  thus  combined,  never  perhaps  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  any  medieval  politician.  The  shortness  of  life,  and  the  jea* 
lousy  inherent  in  and  attendant  on  power,  may  account  for  this 
in  the  case  of  the  practical  statesman^  although  a  long  reign  like 
that  of  Henry  HI  might  have  given  room  for  the  experiment ; 
and,  whilst  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  subsisted  throughout 
the  middle  ages  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  there  was  no 
such  strong  feeling  between  the  barons  and  the  commons.  But 
even  the  scholastic  writers,  amid  their  calculations  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  principles  in  theology  and  morals,  well  aware  of 
the  difference  between  the  '  rex  politicus '  who  rules  according 
to  law  and  the  t3rrant  who  rules  without  it,  and  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  with  their 
respective  corruptions,  contented  themselves  for  the  most  part 
with  balancing  the  spiritual  and  secular  powers,  and  never 
broached  the  idea  of  a  growth  into  political  enfranchisement. 
Yet,  in  the  long  run,  this  has  been  the  ideal  towards  which 
the  healthy  development  of  national  life  in  Europe  has  con- 
stantly tended,  only  the  steps  towards  it  have  not  been  taken 
to  suit  a  preconceived  theory.     The  immediate  object  in  each  >' 

case  has  been  to  draw  forth  the  energy  of  the  united  people 
in  some  great  emergency,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  party 
or  the  necessities  of  kings,  to  induce  the  newly  admitted 
classes  to  give  their  money,  to  produce  political  contentment, 
or  to  involve  all  alike  in  the  consciousness  of  common  respon- 
sibility. 

The  History  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  fully  illustrates  this.  AMmbUes 
Notwithstanding  the  difference  of  circumstances  and  the  variety  sammoned 

in  SnAin 

of  results,  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer,  in  each  country 
of  Europe,  the  introduction,  or  th^-  consolidation,  for  the  first 
time  since  feudal  principles  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
machinery  of  government,  of  national  assemblies  composed  of 
properly  aiTanged  and  organised  Estates.  The  accepted  dates 
in  some  instances  fall  outside  the  century.  The  first  recorded 
appearance  of  town  representatives  in  the  Cortes  of  Ai*agon  is 
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placed  iu  1162  *;  the  firat  in  Castille  in  1169^  The  general 
courts  of  Frederick  II  in  Sicily  were  framed  in  1232':  in 
Germauy  the  cities  appear  bj  deputies  in  the  diet  of  12551  but 
they  only  begin  to  form  a  distinct  part  under  Henry  VII  and 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  * ;  in  France  the  States  General  are  called 
together  first  in  1302.  Although  in  each  case  the  special  oeca* 
sions  differ,  the  fact,  that  a  similar  expedient  was  tried  in  all, 
shows  that  the  class  to  which  recourse  was  for  the  first  time  had 
was  in  each  country  rising  in  the  same  or  in  a  proportional 
degree,  or  that  the  classes  which  had  hitherto  monopolised 
power  were  in  each  country  feeling  the  need  of  a  reinforcement. 
The  growth  of  the  towns  in  wealth  and  strength,  and  the  decline 

^  Iu  thit  year  queen  Petronillik  summoiied  to  the  CorteB  at  Huesca 
'preladoi,  rioos  hombreB,  caballeros  y  proonradores ; '  and  the  names  of 
the  tow'ua  whidi  sent  procuradores  to  tne  Cartes  at  SangosM  in  1163  are 
known.  See  Zurita,  lib.  iL  oc.  30,  24;  Schafer,  Spanien,  iii.  207,  208; 
Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  56.  The  earlier  instances,  given  by  Hallam  and 
Robertson  (Charles  V,  voU  i.  note  31),  are  scarcely  cases  of  Cortes. 

'  '  Se  sabe  que  habiendo  don  Alonso  VIII  tenido  oortes  generales  en 
Burgos  en  el  aJio  de  1169,  ooucurrieron  a  ellas  no  solamente  les  oondee, 
ricos  hombres,  prelados  y  caballeros  sino  tombien  los  ciudadanos  y  todos  los 
concejos  del  reino  de  Castilla ; '  quoted  by  Marina,  Teoria  de  um  Cortes, 
c.  I4i  vol.  i.  p.  138,  from  the  Gronica  General,  pt.  iv.  cap.  viii.  fo.  387.  In 
1 1 88  the  Cortes  of  Carrion,  attesting  the  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Berengnela  and  Conrad,  contained  representatives  of  the  towns;  'estos 
son  les  nombres  de  las  ciudades  y  villas  cnyos  mayores  juraron ; '  ibid. 

^  *  Meiise  Septembris  imperator  a  Meltia  venit  Forgiam  et  generales  per 
totum  regnum  litteras  dir^fit,  nt  de  qualibet  civitate  vel  castro  duo  de 
melioribus  aooedant  ad  ipsum  pro  utilitate  regni  et  commodo  general! ; ' 
Ric.  de  S.  Germane,  a.d.  1232.  Frederick's  general  courts  instituted  in 
1234  are  very  like  the  English  county  courts ;  'Statuit  etiam  ipse  impe- 
rator apud  Messanam,  bis  in  anno  in  oertis  regni  provindis  generales  oonas 
celebrandas  .  .  •  et  ibi  erit  pro  parte  imperatoris  nuntius  specialis  •. .  • 
Hiis  curiis,  bis  in  anno,  ut  dictum  est,  celebrandis,  intererunt  quatuor  de 
qualibet  magna  civitate  de  melioribus  torrae,  bonae  fidei  et  bonae  opinionis, 
et  qui  non  sint  de  parte ;  de  aliis  vero  non  magnis  et  de  oastellis  duo  in- 
tererunt curiis  ipsis ; '  ibid.  A.D.  1234. 

^  In  the  negotiations  for  the  great  confederation  of  Rhenish  cities :  see 
Hermann.  Altah.  a.d.  1255;  Pertz.  Scr.  xvii.  397;  Annales  Stadenses, 
A.D.  1255  ;  Pertz,  Scriptt.  xvi.  373 ;  Datt,  de  pace  publica,  c  4.  20 ;  Zoepfl, 
DentBohe  Rechtsgeschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  the  Essay  on  the  subject 
by  Arnold  Busson,  Innsbruck,  1874.  In  1277  we  find  the  '  communitates 
civitatum  et  civium'  swearing  fealty  to  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg;  Eberhaxd. 
Altah.  ap.  Canis.  Lectt  Antt.  iv.  218 ;  Pertz,  Scr.  xvii.  593 :  in  1309 
Henry  VII  discusses  the  Italian  expedition  in  a  diet  at  Speyer, '  cum  prin- 
cipibus  electoribui  et  aliis  principibus  ct  civitatum  nunciis,*  Alb.  Argentin. 
Ced.  Uratisius),  p.  116. 
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of  properly  feudal  ideas  in  kings,  clergy  and  barons,  tended  to 
tlie  momentai'y  parallelism.  The  way  in  which  the  crisis  was  variety  of 
met  decided  in  each  country  the  current  of  its  history.  In 
England  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  middle  ages  emerged 
from  the  poUcy  of  Henry  II,  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  I ; 
in  France  the  States  General  wei*e  so  managed  as  to  place  the. 
whole  realm  under  royal  abeplutism ;  in  Spain  the  long  struggle 
ended  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  making  the  king  despotic,  but 
the  failure  of  the  constitution  arose  directly  from  the  feult  of  its 
onginal  structure.  The  Sicilian  policy  of  Frederick  passed  away 
with  his  house.  In  Germany  the  disruption  of  all  central 
government  was  reflected  in  the  Diet ;  the  national  paralysb 
showed  itself  in  a  series  of  abortive  attempts,  few  and  fex 
between,  at  united  action,  and  the  real  life  was  diverted  into 
provincial  channels  and  dynastic  designs. 

184.  The  parliamentary  constitution  of  England  comprises.  Double 
as  has  been  remarked  already,  not  only  a  concentration  of  local  the  EiigH»h 
machinery  but  an  assembly  of  estates  \     The  parliament  of  the  '*'     *°*' 
present  day,  and  still  more  clearly  the  parliament  of  Edward  I, 
is  a  combination  of  these  two  theoretically  distinct  principles. 
The  House    of   Commons  now  most  distinctly  represents  the 
former  idea,  which  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  constitution  of 
Convocation,  and  in  that  system  of  parliamentary  representation 
of  the  clergy  which  was  an  integral  part  of  Edward's  scheme : 
it  is  to  some  extent   seen  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  the  representative  peers  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  who  may  also  appeal  for  precedent  to  the 
same  reign  ^     It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term  local  repre-  Local  repn. 
sentation  as  distinct  from  class  representation ;  for  the  two  are  *^  daas 
not  necessarily  united,  as  our  own  history  as  well  as  that  of  ttonT^^ 
foreign  countries  abundantly  testifies.     In  some  systems  the 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  -15,  564. 

*  Edward's  design  of  having  Scotland  represented  by  a  Parliament  to 
be  held  in  London  on  the  15th  of  July  1305  (see  above,  p.  165,  note),  to 
consist  of  ten  persons,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  two  earls,  two  barons,  and 
two  for  the  commune,  one  from  each  side  of  the  Forth,  chosen  by  the 
*  Commune '  of  Sootland  at  ihoir  assembly,  may  be  seen  in  Pari.  Writs, 
i.  155,  156,  161-165.  "I^e*®  repre<}cntatives  were  summoned  to  the  par- 
liament, but  rather  as  envoys  than  us  proper  uiembers* 
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varieiks  local  interest  predominates  over  the  class  interest ;  in  one  the 
character  of  delegate  eclipses  the  character  of  senator ;  in  an- 
other all  local  character  may  disappear  as  soon  as  the  threshold 
of  the  assembly  is  passed ;  in  one  there  may  he  a  direct  con- 
nexion between  the  local  representation  and  the  rest  of  the 
local  machinery ;  in  another  the  central  assembly  may  be  con- 
stituted by  means  altogether  different  from  those  used  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  the  representative  system  may  be 
used  as  an  expedient  to  supersede  unmanageable  local  insti- 
tutions ;  while,  lastly,  the  members  of  the  representative  bod^r 
may  in  one  case  draw  their  powers  solely  from  their  delegate 
or  procuratorial  character,  and  in  another  from  that  senatorial 
character  which  belongs  to  them  as  members  of  a  council  which 
possesses  sovereignty  or  a  share  of  it*  The  States  Greneral  of 
the  Netherlands  under  Philip  II  were  a  mere  congress  of  am- 
bassadors from  the  provincial  estates;  the  States  General  of 
France  under  Philip  the  Fair  were  a  general  assembly  of  clergy, 
barons,  and  town  communities  ^,  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
system  of  provincial  estates,  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  at  the  time^      lu   Germany  the  representative 

'  *Statim  idem  dominus  rex  do  bftronum  ipsorum  consilio  barones 
cetero0  tano  abeentes  et  noe,  videlicet  archiepisoopos,  episoopos,  abbates, 
priores  conyentiutleB,  decanos,  praepodtoe,  oapitula,  conventns,  atqne  col- 
legia ecclesiarum  tarn  cathedraliam  quam  regularium  ao  seciuariimiy 
necnon  nnivenitates  et  oommuDitates  yillarum  regni,  ad  suam  manda- 
vit  piuesentiain  evocari ;  ut  praelati,  baroneR,  decani,  praepositi  et  duo 
de  peritioribus  unioscuj usque  cathedralis  vel  oollegiatae  eoclesiae  per- 
sonaliter,  ceteri  vero  per  oeconomoa  syndicos  et  procuratores  idonecw  cum 
plenia  et  sufficientibuB  mandatis,  comparere  statute  loco  et  teriniuo  curare- 
muB.  Porro  nobis  ceterisque  personis  eodesiaBticis  supradictis,  necnon 
baronibuB,  oeconomis,  syndidB,  et  procuratoribus  oommunitatum  et  viUa- 
rum  et  aliis  Bic  vocatiB  juxta  praemisBae  vocatiomB  foTOaiii  ad  mandatom 
regium  hac  die  Martis  lo™*  praesentiB  mensis  Aprilis,  in  ecdesia  beatae 
Mariae  Parisius  in  praefati  regis  praesentia  constitutiB,*  && — Letter  of  the 
French  Clergy  to  £onifiM>e  YIII ;  Dupuy,  Proofii  of  the  Liberties,  fto., 
p.  125  ;  Prynne,  Records,  iii.  953 ;  Savaron,  £tat8  G^n^rauz,  p.  88. 

'  The  very  important  illuBtrations  of  the  existence  of  assemblies  of  estates 
in  Languedoc  given  by  Pal^nrave,  Commonwealth,  coccxxxv.  sq.,  from 
VaiBBette's  Preuves  de  I'HiHtoire  de  Languedoc,  show  that  that  territory 
posseBsed  these  institutions,  but  at  a  time  when  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  part  of  France.  S.  Lewis  writes  to  the  men  of  Beaucaire,  ^  oongreget 
«cne8callus  consilium  non  suspect um,  in  quo  sint  aliqui  de  praelatis,  Ixaroni- 
buB,  militibuB  et  hominibus  bonarum  villariim,'  p.  ococxxxviii.  In  1271 
there  was  at  Beziers   'consilium  praelatorum  ot  baron um  et  aliorum 
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elements  of  the  Diet, — the  prelates,  counts  and  cities, — had  Different 

...  oomblnations 

a  local  anangement  and  system  of  collective  as  distinct  from  in  different 
independent  voting  ^ ;  and  in  the  general  cortes  of  Aragon  the  tione. 
provincial  estates  of  Aiagon,  Catalonia  and  Valenoia,  were 
azranged  in  three  distinct  bodies  in  the  same  chamber  ^  Nor 
are  these  differences  confined  to  the  systems  which  they  spe- 
cially characterise.  The  fonctions  of  a  local  delegate,  a  class 
representative,  and  a  national  counsellor,  appear  more  or  less 
conspicuously  at  the  different  stages  of  parliamentary  growth, 
and  according  as  the  representative  members  share  more  or  less 
oompletely  the  full  powers  of  the  general  body*  A  detailed 
examination  of  these  differences  however  lies  outside  our  sub- 
ject', and  in  the  constitutional  history  of  foreign  nations  the 
materials  at  our  command  are  insufficient  to  supply  a  clear 
answer  to  many  of  the  questions  they  suggest. 

185.  An  assembly  of  Estates  is  an  organised  collection,  made  Anuaembiy 
by  representation  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  orders,  states  or  ^ 

conditions  of  men,  who  are  recognised  as  possessing  political 
power.     A  national  council  of  clergy  and  barons  is  not  an 
assembly  of  estates,  because  it  does  not  include  the  body  of  the 
people,  '  the  plebs,'  the  simple  fi'eemen  or  commons,  who  on  all  it  lOiouid 
constitutional  theories  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  their  repneenu- 
own  taxation,  if  on  nothing  else.     Bo  loug  as  the  prelates  the  pomkei 
and  barons,  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  met  to  grant       "* 
an  aid,  whilst  the  towns  and  shires  were  consulted  by  special 

boooniin  virarimi,'  p.  ococxli,  and  in  it  the  representiitivefi  brought  pro- 
curatorial  powers  M  in  England.  Theee  instances  are  the  more  interesting 
as  coming  from  the  land  which  had  been  ruled  by  the  elder  Simon  de 
Monifort.     Cf.  Boutaric,  Premiers  Stats  Gen.  p.  5. 

'  The  fnlly  developed  diet  contained  three  colleges — I.  The  Electors ; 
n.  The  Princes;  comprising  (i)  those  voting  ngiUaiim^  (a)  ecclesiastical, 
(fi)  temporal ;  (2)  those  voting  eurioHm,  (a)  ecclesiastical ;  the  Prelates  on 
two  benches,  the  Rhine  and  Swabia ;  (/3)  the  Counts,  on  four  benches, 
8wabia,  Wetteraa,  Franconia,  and  Wes<^halia ;  III.  The  Imperial  Cities 
voting  evriatim  in  two  benches,  the  Rhine  and  Bwabia. 

'  Chafer,  Spanien,  iii.  315. 

'  The  changes  in  ihe  fonn  of  the  States  General  of  France  are  especially 
interestinff,  but  are  not  parallel  with  anything  that  went  on  in  Englano. 
The  introduction  of  representation  into  the  first  and  second  State,  and  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  orders  by  the  same  constituent 
body,  in  I483«  are  in  very  strong  contrast  with  Ei^lish  institutions ;  sec 
Picot,  'Les  Elections  aux  £tat8  genvrauz,'  Paris,  1874. 
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commisaious,  there  was  uo  meeting  of  estates.     A  county  couit, 

on  the  other  hand,  although  it  never  bore  in  England  the  title 

of  provincial  estates,  nor  possessed  the  powers  held  by  the  pro* 

vincial  estates  on  the  continent,  was  a  really  exhaustive  assembly 

of  this  character. 

Amngcmeut      The  arrangement  of  the  political  factors  in  three  estates  is 

poUticAt        common,  with  some  minor  variations,  to  all  the  European  con- 

thmeitatM.  stitutlous,   and  depends  on  a  principle  of  almost  universal 

acceptance.     This    classification   differs  from   the    system    of 

caste,  and  from  all  divisions  based  on  differences  of  blood  or 

religion,  historical  or  prehistorical  ^     It  is  represented  by  the 

'  '  Thset  Uth  thonne  cyninges  andweorc  and  his  tol  mid  to  ricdanne, 
ihset  he  haebbe  his  land  fall  mannod,  he  aoeal  hebban  ^ebedmen  and  /jrrd- 
inen  and  totoremen  ; '  Alfred's  Boetias  (ed.  Cardale,  p.  90).  '  Aelo  riht 
Cjrnestol  stent  on  thrim  stapelmn  the  fullioe  ariht  stcent ;  an  is  oraiorts, 
and  other  is  lahoratores  and  thridde  is  Mlaiores ; '  a  writer  of  the  tenth 
century  quoted  by  Wright,  Political  Songs,  p.  365.  *llier  ben  in  the 
Chirche  thre  states  that  God  hathe  orde^ned,  state  of  jprestis  and  state  of 
knyghtis  and  state  of  oomunys ;  *  Wydiffe,  English  Works  (ed.  Arnold), 
iii.  184.  Compare  'Piers  the  Plowman,'  Prol.  y.  iia  sq.,  ed.  8keat,  p.  4. 
'  Constituitur  autem  sub  te  regnnm  illnd  in  subjectione  debita  triplicis 
status  principalis:  status  unus  est  militantiom,  alius  clericorum,  tertius 
burgensium ;  Grerson,  '  De  conidderationibas  quas  debet  habere  princeps.' 
The  same  writer  interprets  the  three  leaves  of  the  fleur  de  lys  (among 
other  explanations)  as  the  three  estates, '  statnm  dico  militantiam,  statum 
consulentium,  statum  laborantium ; '  Glerson,  Sermon  on  8.  Lewis,  0pp. 
pt.  ii.  p.  758.  The  following  passage  from  Nicolas  of  Glemangis  (De  lapsu 
et  reparatione  Justorum,  c.  10)  forms  almost  a  comment  on  the  oonsttta- 
tion  of  Edward  I :  '  Nulli  dubium  est  omne  regnum  omnemque  politiam 
recte  iustitutam  ex  tribus  hominum  constare  generibus,  qnos  usitatiori 
appeUatione  tres  ordines  vei  status  solemus  dioere  ;  ex  sacexdotali  sdlicei 
ordine,  militari  et  plebeio  . .  .  PerutUe  inmio  necessarium  mihi  videtur  ad 
nniversalem  regni  hnjus  in  ounctis  snis  membris  et  abusibus  reformationem 
concilium  universale  trium  statuum  oonvocari . . .  Congruum  nempe  esse 
videtur  ut  in  ruina  vel  periculo  universali  universale  etiam  quaerator 
auxilium,  et  quod  ointtes  tan^t  ah  omnibus probetur,'  The  address  of  the 
Commons  to  Henry  IV,  in  1401,  rehearses  *  coment  les  estates  du  roialme 
purroient  bien  estre  resembles  a  une  Trinite,  cost  assavoir  la  persone  du 
Kov,  les  Seigneurs  Espirituelx  et  Temporelx  et  les  communes ; '  but,  an 
Hallam  remarks,  the  reference  here  is  to  the  necessary  components  of  the 
parliament ;  see  his  very  valuable  note,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  105,  106,  where 
other  authorities  are  given.  'This  land  standeth,'  says  the  Chancellor 
Stillington,  in  the  7th  of  Edward  IV,  *  by  three  states,  and  above  that  one 
principMsl,  that  is  to  wit  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons,  and 
over  that  state- roval,  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ; '  Bot.  Pari.  v.  6a a. 
Thus  too  it  is  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Staples,  in  149a,  was  to  be  oon« 
firmed  'per  tre8  status  rcgui  Angliae  rite  et  debite  oonvocatos,  videlicet 
per  piuelatos  et  clerum,  nubiles,  ct  uummunitates  ejusdem  regni ; '  liymer, 
xii.  508. 
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philosophic  division  of  giiardiaDs,  auxiliaries  and  producers,  Amngemect 
of  Plato's  fiepublic.     It  appears,  mixed  with  the  idea  of  caste,  MtateT 
in  the  edhilingij  frilingi,  and  lazzi  of  the  ancient  Saxons.     In 
Christendom  it  has  always  taken  the  form  of  a  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  the  latter  being  subdivided  according 
to  national  custom  into  noble  and  non-noble,  patrician  and 
plebeian,  warriors  and  traders,  landowners  and  craftsmen.    The 
English  form,  clergy,  lords  and  commons,  has  a  history  of  its 
own  which  is  not  quite  so  simple,  and  which  will  be  noticed 
by  and  by.     The  variations  in  this  classification  when  it  is  with  minor 
applied  to  politics  are  numerous.     The  Aragonese  cortes  con-  i^spato,"* 
tained  four  brazos,  or  arms,  the  clergy,  the  great  barons  orandsw^n. 
ricos  hombres,  the  minor  barons,  knights  or  infanzones,  and 
the  towns  ^     The  Qermanic  diet  comprised  three  colleges,  the 
electors,  the  princes,  and  the   cities,  the   two   former  being 
arranged  in  distinct  benches,  lay  and  clerical  ^     The  Nea- 
politan parliament,  unless  our  authorities  were  misled  by  sup- 
posed analogies  with  England,  counted  the  prelates  as  one  estate 
with  the  barons  ^  and  the  minor  clergy  with  the  towns.     The 
Castilian  cortes  arranged  the  clergy,  the  ricos  hombres^  and 
the  eommunidades,  in  three  estates^.     The  Swedish  diet  was 
composed  of  clei^y,   barons,   burghers  and  peasants'.     The 

^  In  Anwon  proper  (i)  braaso  de  eoolesiastioofl ;  (2)  brazo  de  nobles, 
later,  riooB  nombres ;  (3)  braeo  de  caballeros  y  hijoBdalgo^  called  later 
iBfansonet ;  (4)  brazo  de  universidades.  In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  there 
were  three,  the  ecclesiastico.  militar,  and  real,  for  only  royal  towns, 
'pnebloe  de  realengo/  were  repreaented ;  Schafer,  iii.  a  18. 

*  Above,  p.  171,  note  I. 

*  Giannone,  Hirtoiy  of  Kaplee,  Book  ao.  chap.  4.  sect.  i.    So  too  it  is 
•said  that  in  Aragon  the  prelates  first  appear  as  a  separate  brazo  in  1301  ; 
having  before  attended  simply  as  barons,  henceforth  they  represent  the 
eede^tftical  estate  or  interest;  Schiifer,  Spanien,  iii.  317. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  <  Lei  fundamental '  of  the  Cortes  of 
1538-9 :  '  Porqne  en  los  heohos  arduos  de  nuesiros  reinoe  es  neoessario  el 
coiiflejo  de  nnestros  snibditos  y  natnrales  especiahnente  de  los  proooradores 
de  las  nnestoM  mbdades  y  viUas  y  Ingaree  de  nnestros  reinos,  por  ende 
ordenamos  y  mandamos  que  sobre  los  tales  heohos  grandes  y  ardaos  so 
hayaa  de  ayontar  oortes  y  se  faga  consejo  de  los  tree  estadoe  de  nuestros 
reinos,  segnn  lo  hideron  los  reyes  nuestros  progenitores ; '  Keoopilacion, 
L.  ii.  tit.  vii.  lib.  vi;   quoted  by  Marina,  i.  31. 

^  Universal  History,  xii.  213.  The  estates  comprised  (i)  the  nobles, 
represented  by  one  fh>m  each  family,  with  whom  sat  the  four  chief  offlcero 
of  each  regiment  of  the  army ;  (a)  the  clergy,  represented  by  the  bishops, 
superintendents,  and  one  deputy  from  every  ten  parishes  ;  {^)  representa- 
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luSeoUMki.  Scottiiih  parliament  contained  three  estates,  prelates,  tenants- 
in-chief  great  and  small,  and  townsmen,  until  James  I,  in 
1428,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system,  instituted  commis- 
sioners of  shires,  to  supersede  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
minor  tenants-in-chief;  then  the  three  estates  became  the  lords, 
lay  and  clerical,  the  commissioners  of  shires,  and  the  burgesses^ ; 
these  throughout  their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  France,  both  in  the  States  General  and  in  the  provincial 
estates,  the  division  is  into  '  gentz  de  Teglise,'  '  nobles,'  and 

{»(•<«•  io  'gentz  des  bonnes  yillesV  In  England,  after  a  transitional 
stage,  in  which  the  clergy,  the  greater  and  smaller  barons, 
and  the  cities  and  boroughs,  seemed  likely  to  adopt  the  system 
used  in  Aragon  and  Scotland,  and  another  in  which  the  county 
and  borough  communities  continued  to  assert  an  essential  dif- 
ference, the  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords,  and  commons,  finally 
emerge  as  the  political  constituents  of  the  nation,  or,  in  their 
parliamentary  form,  as  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the 
commons  ^     This  familiar  formula  in  either  shape  bears  the 

TheMUte      impress  of  history.     The  term  'commons'  is  not  in  itself  an 

comnums.  appropriate  expression  for  the  third  estate ;  it  does  not  signify 
primarily  the  simple  freemen,  the  plebs,  but  the  plebs  oiganised 
and  combined  in  corporate  communities,  iu  a  particular  way 
for  particular  purposes  *.  The  conunons  are  the '  commnnitates ' 
or  *  uniTersitates,'  the  organised  bodies  of  fi-eemen  of  the  shires 

tiyes  of  the  towni,  four  from  Stockholm,  two  or  one  from  smaller  towns  ; 
and  (4)  350  peasant  representatives,  chosen  one  from  each  distriot. 

^  The  first  oooadon  on  which  the  boroughs  are  known  to  have  been 
represented  in  the  Scottish  parliament  was  u  the  parliament  of  Ounboa- 
kenneth,  July  15,  1326  ;  Acts  of  Pari,  of  SooU.  i.  1 15.  The  act  for  elect- 
ing commissaries  of  shires,  passed  at  Perth,  Mar.  i,  1428,  remained  a  dead 
letter  for  more  than  a  century.  The  project  was  renewed  in  1 567,  but  the 
regular  attendance  dates  from  1587.  Se«  Lords*  Report  on  the  Dignity  of 
a  Peer,  L  11 1  sq. ;  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  Preface. 

'  Savaron,  fitats  G^nteux,  p.  74. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Modut  tenendi  parliamenium  divides  the  Bnc^Brii 
parliament  into  six  grades,  (i)  the  king,  (2)  the  prelates,  i.e.  archbiahops, 
bishops,  abbots  and  piiors  holding  by  burony,  (3)  the  procton  of  the 
clergy,  (4)  the  earls,  barons  and  other  magnates,  (5)  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  (6)  the  citizens  and  burghers ;  but  this  is  not  a  legal  or  historical 
arrangement.    See  Select  Charters,  p.  508. 

*  Chi  the  use  of  Commons  as  a  mere  equivalent  for  plebs,  see  New  Eng. 
lish  Dictionary,  s.v.  Commons. 
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and  towns ;  and  the  estfttie  of  the  commons  is  the  '  commnnitas 
communitatum/  the  general  hody  into  which  for  the  porposes 
of  parliament  those  communities  are  combined.    The  term  then,  Meaning 
as  deacriptive  of  the  class  of  men  which  is  neither  noble  nor  *  commona.* 
clerical,  is  drawn  from  the  political  vocabulary,  and  does  not 
represent  any  primary  distinction  of  class.     The  oommnnitiefli 
of  shires  and  boroughs  are  farther  the  collective  organisations 
whidi  pay  their  taxes  in  common  through  the  sheriffs  or  other 
magistrates,  apd  are  represented  in  common  by  chosen  knights 
or  burgesses;   they  are  thus  the  represented  freemen  as  con- 
trasted with  me  magnates,  who  live  among  them  but  who  are 
specially  summoned  to  parliament,  and  make  special  terms  with 
the  Exchequer;  and  so  far  forth  they  are  the  residue  of  the 
body  pobtic,  the  common  people,  so  called  in  a  sense  altogether 
differing  from  the  former.     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  word  '  communitas,' '  communaut^,'  '  la  commune,'  has 
different  meanings,  all  of  which  are  used  at  one  time  or  another 
in   constitutional   phraseology.     In  the  coronation  oath^  4a 
communaut^,  * '  vulgos,'  or  folk,  that  chooses  the  laws,  can  be 
nothing   but  the  community  of  the  nation,  the  whole  three 
eatates:  in  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  'le  commun  de  la  terre'  Uses  of  the 
can  only  be  the  collective  nation  as  represented  by  the  barons  ^,  cmmoM  and 
in  otiier  words  the  governing  body  of  the  nation,  which  was 
not  yet  represented  by  chosen  deputies ;  whilst  in  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  \  in  which  ^  la  commune '  appears  with  '  Prelatz  et 

^  '  Lei  qaeux  la  communaulte  de  voire  realm  aura  esiaz,'  '  quas  vulguB 
elegcrit ; '  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  168.  It  is  needleis  to  itate  at  length 
that  the  idea  of  the  lex  Hort^nsia,  *  ut  eo  jure  quod  plebes  Btatoisset  omnee 
Qokites  tenerentur/  waa  never  accepted  in  England  except  in  the  days  of 
the  Gieat  Rebellion. 

'  '  Ces  sunt  les  vint  et  qnatre  ke  aunt  mis  per  le  common  a  treter  de 
aide  le  rei ; '  '  Cos  sunt  lee  doze  ke  sunt  eslu  per  les  baruns  a  treter  a  treis 
pailemanz  per  an  oveke  le  cunseil  le  rei  pur  tut  le  oommun  de  la  tere  de 
commun  bosoine ; '  Select  Charters,  p.  390.  In  the  later  passage  '  le  com- 
mmi  de  la  tere '  seems  to  mean  the  nation,  in  the  former  the  baronage 
which  for  the  moment  represented  it. 

'  The  words  '  le  oommun  *  and  '  la  ooomiune  *  seem  to  be  used  without 
any  apparent  differenoe  of  meaning  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Ordinances 
(Htatntea,  L  189)  and  elsewhere ;  and  at  the  period  at  which  the  commons 
were  growing  into  recognition  as  a  third  estate  of  parliament,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  diatiogruish  the  passages  in  which  *  le  commun '  is  used 
diecretively  for  the  commons  from  those  in  which  it  is  used  comprehen- 
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Seigneurs '  nn  a  third  confltituent  of  the  legiRlative  body,  it  can 
mpan  only  the  body  of  representatives.  The  inconsistency  of 
nsage  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  boroughs,  where  'coni- 
munitas '  means  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  burghers,  some- 
times the  goTeming  body  or  corporation,  sometimes  the  rest 
of  the  freemen,  as  in  the  form  *  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
monalty.' As  ordinarily  employed  then  the  title  of '  commons ' 
may  claim  more  than  one  derivation,  besides  thst  which  history 
supplies  \ 

The  commons  are  the  third  estate :  between  the  clergy  and 
baronage  the  question  of  precedency  would  scarcely  arise,  bat 
it  is  clear  from  the  arrangement  of  the  estates  in  the  common 
constitutional  formulae,  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries, 
that  a  pious  courtesy  gave  the  first  place  to  the  clergy.  For 
the  tenn  first  or  second  estate  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
sufiicient  early  authority  '.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
on  no  medieval  theory  of  government  could  the  king  be  re- 
garded as  an  estate  of  the  realm.  He  was  supreme  in  idea  if 
not  in  practice ;  the  head,  not  a  limb,  of  the  body  politic ;  the 
impersonation  of  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom,  not  one  of  several 
co-ordinate  constituents. 

186.  In  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  we  have  traced 
tlie  history  of  the  national  council  through  the  several  stag^ 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Normai)^  growth;  we  have  seen  in  the 
witenagemot  a  council  composed  of  the  wise  men  of  the  nation ; 
in  the  court  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  a  similar  assembly 

lively  for  the  whole  body.  In  the  petitions  also  the  word  lometinies 
Beenu  to  mean  the  whole  parliament  and  sometimea  only  the  third  estate. 
Bat  many  volamee  might  be  written  on  this,  and  indeed  every  oaae  in 
which  the  word  oocurs  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III  to  that  of  Edward  III 
might  be  commented  on  at  some  length.  Here  I  can  only  refer  to  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  word  in  the  Lords  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer; 
Bnuiys  IntrodnctioD,  pp.  71-84. 

^  The  fiftct  however  of  its  use  on  the  continent  for  the  communitaiet  or 
nniversitatea  of  the  towns  is  conclusive  as  to  its  historical  derivation. 

*  <  In  England  where  the  clergy  have  been  esteemed  one  estate,  the 
peers  of  the  realm  the  second  estate,  and  the  commons  of  the  realm,  repre* 
sented  in  parliament  by  persons  chosen  by  certain  electors,  a  third  estate ; ' 
Lords'  Report,  i.  118.  So  in  Scotland  the  barons  were  Uie  second  estate 
in  parliament ;  ibid.  p.  1 16.  *  Les  Etats,  soit  generaux  soit  particuUer^i, 
sent  compoecK  des  deputes  des  trois  ordres  du  rovaume,  qui  sont  le  derg^, 
1a  noblesse  et  les  deputez  des  oommunautez ;  *  Ordonn.  des  Rois,  iii.  p.  xx. 
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with  a  diiiei'eut  qualification ;  and  iu  that  of  Henry  II  a  com-* 
plete  feudal  council  of  the  king's  tenants.  The  thirteenth 
century  turns  the  feudal  council  into  an  assembly  of  estates, 
and  draws  the  constitution  of  the  tiiird  estate  from  the  ancient 
local  machinery  which  it  concentrates.  But  the  process  of 
change  is  not  quite  simple;  it  is  a  case  of  growth  quite  as 
much  as  of  political  treatment;  and,  before  examining  the 
steps  by  which  the  representative  system  was  completed,  we 
must  ask  how  the  other  two  estates  disentangled  themselves 
from  one  another,  and  were  prepared  for  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  in  which  they  appear  permanently;  what  were 
the  causes  of  their  mutual  ^pulsion  or  internal  cohesion. 

The  first  or  spiritual  estate  comprises  the  whole  body  of  tht^  Tta««tetaof 
clergy,  whether  endowed  with  land  or  tithe,  whether  dignified    *  **^^' 
or  undignified,  whether  sharing  or  not  sharing  the  privileges 
of  baronage.    It  possesses  in  its  spiritual  character  an  internal 
principle  of  cohesion,  and   the  chief  historical  question  is  to 
determine  the  way  in  which  the  material  ties  which  united  it 
with  the  temporal  estates  were  so  hx  loosened  as  to  allow  to 
that  principle  of  cohesion  its  full  liberty.    This  of  course  affects 
mainly  the  prelates  or  ecclesiastical  lords.     Although  during  The  prehtcf 
both  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  periods  the  ecclesiastical  Angio.suon 
and  temporal  magnates  possessed  a  distinct  character  and  special 
functions,  in  the  character  of  counsellors  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  action  of  the  two.     The  ealdorman  and  sheriff 
would  never  usurp  tlie  function  of  the  bishop,  nor  would  the 
bishop,  as  a  spiritual  person^  lead  an  army  into  the  field;  if 
he  did  so,  or  acted  as  a  secular  judge  over  his  dependents, 
he  did  it  as  a  landlord,  not  as  a  bishop.     In  the  shiremoot 
the  ealdorman  declared  the  secular  law,  and  the  bishop  the 
spiritual;  but  in  the  witenagemot   no  such  definite  line  is 
drawn  between  lay  and  clerical  counsellors.    Under  the  Norman  under  the 
kings  again  the  supreme  council  was  not  divided  into  bishops  khige ; 
and  barons,  although,  where  ecclesiastical  questions  were  raised^ 
the  prelates  might  and  would  avail  themselves  of  their  spiritual 
organisation,  which  they  possessed  over  and  above  their  baronial 
status,  to  sit  and  deliberate  apart.    Even  after  the  system  of 

VOL.  n.  K 
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taxation  Lad  been  formally  aiTauged,  as  it  wa8  uud<:r  Henry  1 
and  Henry  II,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  as  alike  tenants-in-chief, 

M  barons  of  sat  with  the  barons  to  grant  aids,  took  part  'sicut  baroues 
''  ceteri  ^  *  in  the  judicial  prooeedings  of  the  supi^eme  courts  and 
counselled  and  consented  to  the  king's  edicts.  They  had  cer- 
tainly added  the  title  of  *  baroues'  to  that  title  of  'sapieutes,' 
by  which  they  had  originally  held,  and  had  never  ceased  to 

Union  or       hold,  their  seats.     This  latter  title  during  all  the  later  changes 

pivtaMsy  Mid       ,  ,  «a  *.» 

bwooy.  is  not  forfeited ;  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  of  a  vacant 
see,  who  of  course  could  not  pretend  to  a  baronial  qualification, 
received  the  formal  summons ' ;  and  even  now,  when  they  no 
longer  hold  baronies,  the  bishops' are  summoned  to  the  house 
of  lords.  The  prelates  were  sot  the  whole  deigy ;  but  so  long 
as  taxation  fell  solely  on  the  land,  the  inferior  clergy,  who 
iiubsisted  on  tithes  and  offerings,  scarcely  came  within  view  of 
the  Exchequer.  Thus,  although  of  course  the  radical  distinc- 
tion between  layman  and  clerk  was  never  obliterated,  still  in 
all  constitutional  action  the  spiritual  character  was  inseparable 
from  th^  baronial,  and  the  prelates  and  barons  held  their  places 
by  a  common  tenure,  and  as  one  body. 
I'suMtoftbe  .£yer  since  the  Conquest,  however,  there  had  been  causes  at 
uBi^intbe  work  which  could  not  but  in  the  end  force  upon  the  clergy  the 
cieify:^'  realisation  of  their  constitutional  place,  and  on  the  prelates 
LciiS?''^'  a  sense  of  their  real  union  with  the  cleigy '.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  growth  of  conciliar  action  in  the  church  under 
liftnfranc  and  Anselm.  The  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  sat  on 
English  thrones  were  made  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  take 
their  place  in  the  growing  polity  of  the  Western  Church,  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  later  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  with  regard  to  synods,  there  is  no  obscurity  about  their 
history  under  the  Normans,  or  as  to  their  distinctly  spiritual 
character.  In  these  synods  the  clergy  had  a  common  field  into 
which  the  barons  could  not  enter,  and  a  principle  of  union 
second .  only  to   that  which  was  inherent  in   their  common 

•  -^  C/onrtitutionaufClftrendoii,  Art.  ii. 

'  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii*  5.     Abundaat  proof  will  be  fou&d  in 
ilie  MuiiiiuonBeg  given  in  the  Lords*  Keport. 

'Cf.  Lords*  Keport,  i.  73. 
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Bpiritual  character.  In  the  various  synods  of  the  nation,  the 
province,  and  the  diocese,  the  clergy  had  a  complete  consti- 
tution ;  the  assemblies  contained  not  only  the  prelates  but  the 
chapters,  the  archdeacons,  and,  in  the  lowest  form,  the  parochial 
clergy  also.  Here  was  an  organisation  in  most  respects  the 
counterpart  of  the  national  system  of  court  and  council. 

A  second  impulse  in  the  same  direction  may  be  found  in  the  (3)  Growth  of 

,  ,  CMion  taw, 

introduction  and  growth  of  the  canon  law,  the  opening  for  ^^00  law 
which  was  made  by  the  Conqueror's  act  forbidding  the  ecclesi*  S?*^*^' 
astical  judges  to  hold  their  pleas,  that  is  to  hear  ecclesiastical  ^^y^  '^^ 
causes,  in  the  popular  courts.    The  ecclesiastical  law,  which  had  »^^<^ 
hitherto  been  administered  either  by  spiritual  men  in  the  popu- 
lar courts,  or,  where  it  touched  spiritual  matters,  by  the  bishop 
himself  in  his  diocesan  council,  now  received  a  recognition  as 
the  system  by  which  all  ecclesiastical  persons  were  to  be  ti-ied 
in  courts  of  their  own  \     The  clergy  were  thus  removed  from 
the  view  of  the  commou  law,  and  a  double  system  of  judicature 
sprang  up;   bishops,  archdeacons,  and  rural  deans  had  their 
tribunalfl  as  well  as  their  councils.     Burchard  of  Worms,  Ivo 
of  Chartres,  and  after  them  Oratian,  supplied  manuals  of  the 
new  jurisprudence.    The  persecution  of  Anselm,  the  weakness 
of  Stephen,  and  the  Becket  controversy,  spurred  men  on  in  the 
study  of  it:   the  l^rislative  abilities  of  the  archbishops  were 
tasked  to  the  utmost  in  following  the  footsteps  of  Alexander 
III  and  Innocent  III. 

In  the  third  place,  the  questions  of  church  libertiea  and  im-  (3)  struggia 

_  fur  clerical 

munities,-  as  fought  out  under  Henry  I  and  Henry  XI,  had  immnnities. 
brought  before  all  men's  eyes  the  increasing  differences  of  status. 
Appeals  to  Bome,  the  action  of  legates,  the  increased  number 
of  questions  which  arose  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  iu  Christendom  generally,  were  impressing  a  distinct 
mark  on  the  clergy. 

But  it  is  in  a  fourth  and  further  point  that  this  distinctive  U)  TaxaUon 

of  clerical 

character,  so  far  as  concerns  our  subject,  chiefly  asserts  itself,  property. 
Xbis  is  the  point  of  taxation.      The  taxable  property  of  the 

^  'Kon  lecundom  hundret  tied  secundum  canones  et  epiaoopalea  legetf 
rectum  Deo  et  episoopo  auo  faciat ; '  Will.  I,  Select  Charten,  p.  $5. 
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clei|^  was  either  in  laud,  which,  whether  held  by  the  usual 
temporal  services  or  in  free  alms,  shared  the  liability  of  the 
rest  of  the  land,  under  the  name  of  temporalities,  or  in  tithes 
and  offerings,  technically  termed  '  spiritualia,'  spiritualities.  So 
long  as  the  land  only  was  taxed,  the  bishops  might  constitu- 
tionally act  with  the  baronage,  paying  scutages  forthdr  military 
fiefs  and  carucages  for  their  lands  held  by  other  tenure.  When 
taxation  began  to  affect  the  spiritual  revenue,  it  touched  the 
clergy  generally  in  a  point  in  which  the  laity  had  nothing 
in  common  with  them.  It  provoked  a  professional  jealousy 
which  later  history  abundantly  justified.  Just  as  the  taxation 
of  moveables  led  to  the  constitutional  action  of  the  commons  \ 
so  the  taxation  of  spirituals  served  to  develope  the  constitutional 
action  of  the  clergy  ^ 

The  stages  of  the  process  may  be  traced  thus.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen  it  is  scarcely  apparent.  The  king  seised  the 
castles  and  estates  of  the  bishops  just  as  he  did  those  of  the 
barons.  Under  Henry  11  we  first  find  archbishop  Theobald 
objecting  to  the  payment  of  scutage  by  the  bishops';  and, 
although  his  objections  were  overruled  by  general  acquiescence, 
they  seem  to  point  to  the  idea  that  previously  all  ecclesiastical 
payments  to  the  crown  were  regarded  as  free  gifts,  and  that 
even  the  lands  were  held  rather  on  the  theory  of  free  alms 
than  on  that  of  feudal  service.  But  such  an  idea  must  have 
been  swept  away  by  Henry  11,  who  called  on  the  bishops  as 
well  as  the  barons  to  give  account  of  the  knights'  fees  held  of 
them  and  to  pay  accordingly  \  In  the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin 
tithe,  the  first  occasion  probably  on  which  revenue  and  move- 
ables were  regularly  taxed,  as  the  books,  vestments,  and  sacred 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  581  k^. 

'  The  Frenen  parochial  dergy  were  not  imtunoned  either  in  person  or 
by  prootorB  to  the  States  GenenJ,  as  not  possessing  '  temporel  et  jnstioe ; ' 
Henrieu,  Rev.  de  LegisUtion,  1873,  p.  381. 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  454,  578.  Some  tradition  of  this  theory  must  have  remained 
even  under  Edwaid  I,  who  in  1276  issued  letters  patent  declariog  that 
the  contribution  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops  to  the  grant  of  a  fifteenth 
proceeded  from  the  fretf  grace  of  the  bishops,  'et  non  nomine  q^tae 
decimae;'  and  was  not  to  be  construed  as  n  precedent;  Pari.  Wiits^ 
i.  p.  5.    Of.  p.  14. 

•  VoL  1.  p.  473. 
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apparatus  of  the  clergy  required  speoial  exemption  ^  it  cah 
scarcely  be  eaqpected  that  spiritual  revenue,  tithes  and  offei^ings, 
escaped.  But  this  tax  was  raised  for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose, 
and  was  imposed  by  a  council  &r  larger  than  was  usually 
consulted.  In  the'  case,  again,  of  Bichard's  ransom,  there  is 
no  mention  of  spiritual  revenue  as  excepted;  indeed,  seeing 
that  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  churches  were  taken,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  all  branches  of  such  revenue  were  laid  under 
contribution :  this  however,  again,  was  a  very  exceptional  case, 
and  one  for  which  the  authority  of  the  saints  might  be  pleaded. 
In  the  earucage  of  1198  the  freehold  estates  of  the  parish 
churches  are  untaxed  *,  and  during  the  rest  of  Hubert  Walter's 
administration  it  is  not  probable  that  any  extraordinary  demand 
was  made  of  the  clergy,  who,  under  bishops  like  Hugh  of 
Lincoln,  were  prepared  to  resist  any  such  aggression,  TheincKMeof 
question  however  arose  in  its  barest  form  under  John,  who  in  his  under  John. 
demand  of  a  share  of  the  spiritual  revenue  showed  an  idea  of 
legal  consistency  which  only  the  want  of  money  could  have 
suggested  to  him.  He  approached  the  matter  gradually.  He 
b^^n  by  applying  to  the  Cistercians  in  1 202 '.  Their  wool 
then,  as  before  and  after,  a£Fbrded  a  tempting  bait  to  his 
avarice,  a  source  of  profit  easily  assessed  and  easily  seized.  He 
then  demanded  a  subsidy  from  the  whole  clergy  of  the  province 
of  Canterbury  for  the  support  of  his  nephew  Otto  TV,  whose 
cause  was  at  the  moment  a  holy  one  under  the  patronage  of 
Innocent  III^  The  petition  was  renewed  in  1204  ^  Of  the 
result^  however,  of  these  demands  we  have  no  account,  nor  does 
the  demand  itself  contain  distinct  reference  to  the  spiritual 
revenue,  or  prove  more  than  the  wish  to  obtain  a  grant  from 
the  clergy  apart  fi-om  the  laity.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  this  obscurity  ceases.     On  the  8th  of  January,  1207, 

^  Select  Charien,  p.  160. 

*  '  Libera  feoda  eoclemarum  parochialium  de  boo  talbgio  excipiebantnr,* 
Hoveden,  ir.  46 ;  Select  Charten,  p.  257. 

'  Bot  GlatiB.  i.  14;  Foed.  i.  86. 

*  Foed.  J.  87 ;  Bot.  Pat.  i.  18.  Tbe  letter  is  directed  '  universo  clero ;  * 
of  coune  the  vaet  majority  of  the  clergy  could  only  contribute  from  move- 
ablee  or  ipiritaal  revenue. 

^  M.  Paris,  ed.  Luard,  ii.  484. 
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the  king  called  together  the  hishopsi,  and  a^ked  them  wverally 
to  allow  the  beneficed  clergy  to  pay  him  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  revenues  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy'.  After  an 
adjournment  the  request  was  repeated  at  Ox&rd  on  the  9th  of 
February,  and  was  unanimously  refused ;  both  provinces  re- 
plied that  such  an  exaction  was  unheard  of  in  all  preceding 
ages,  and  was  not  to  be  endured  now';  and  the  king  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  thirteenth  of  moveables  and  such  volun- 
tary gifts  as  individual  clergy  might  vouchsafe.  The  same  idea 
must  have  occurred  about  the  same  time  to  Innocent  in ;  he 
demanded  a  pecuniary  aid,  and  an  assembly  of  bishops,  arch- 
deacons and  clergy,  was  convoked  on  the  26th  of  May  at 
8.  Alban's'  to  grant  it,  when  John,  at  the  instance  of  the 
l)arons,  interfered  to  forbid  it.  The  royal  attempt  in  1207  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  oppressions  that  followed  the  inter- 
dict, and  it  is  probable  that  until  the  end  of  the  reign  the 
spiritual  revenues  escaped  direct  taxation,  simply  because  they 
ceased  regularly  to  accrue.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pope  and 
king  were  at  peace,  the  long  straggle  began  between  the  clergy 
and  their  united  taskmasters,  both  of  whom  saw  the  wisdom  of 
humouring  them  in  their  desire  to  separate  tV^ir  interestR  from 
those  of  the  laity.  In  12 19,  in  accordance  'v^ntKs^he  decree  of 
the  Lateran  council  of  12 15,  a  twentieth  of  church  revenue  was 
assigned  for  three  years  to  the  crusade^;  in  1224  the  prelates 


*  Ann.  Wayerl.  p.  358. 

'  'Anglioanam  eoderiam  nullo  modo  sustinere  posse  quod  ab  omnibtis 
Baecnlifl  fuit  priuB  inauditum ; '  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  258.  See  above,  vol.  i. 
p.  579  J  Select  Charters,  p.  273. 

'  'Conqnerente  univenitate  oomitum  baronnm  et  militnm  et  alionun 

fideliam  nostronxm  andirimuB  qnod,  non  solum  in  laloorum  gfravem  per* 

nieiem  sed  etiaia  in  totius  regni  nostri  intolerabile  dispendium,  super 

Romscoto  praeter  oonsnetudinem  solvendo  et  aliis  pluribfus  inoonsnetis 

exaotionibuB,  auctoritate  snmmi  pontificis  consilium   iniie  et  consilium 

celebrare  deorevistis ; '  Rot.  Pat.  1.  72. 
4  « —     "  "    *  "  — 


council  was :  '  ex  oommuni  approbatione  Btatuimus  ut  omnes  omnino  derici, 
tam  subditi  quam  praelati,  vigesimam  |>artem  eodesiastioorum  proventuum 
usque  ad  trienninm  conferant  in  .subBidium  Terrae  Sanctae ; '  Labbe  and 
CoBsnrt,  xi.  228.     See  above,  p.  37. 
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granted  a  cAmcage  separately  from  the  barons^ ;  iu  1225,  when 

the  nation  generally  paid  a  fifteenth,  the  clergy  contribnted  an 

additional  snm  from  the  property  which  did  not  contribute  to 

that  tax'.     In  1226  the  beneficed  clergy  at  the  pope's  request  tad br pope 

gave  the  king  a  sixteenth  for  his  own  necessities^;   in  1229 

Gregory  IX  claimed  a  tenth  for  himself'.    It  was  from  sach  custom  or 

•!••  *  m  ji  ••ti  1  Micnibling 

applications  for  grants  from  the  spintualiy  that  the  custom  the  cieffvy 
aroee  of  assembling  the  clergy  in  distinct  assemblies  for  secular  bmioeM. 
business,  which  so  largely  influenced  the  history  of  both  Parlia- 
ment and  Convocation.     In  1231  the  bishops  demurred  to  a^ 
ECQtage  which  had  been  imposed  without  their  consent";  iu 
1 240  they  refused  to  consider  a  demand  of  the  legate  because 
the  lower  clergy  were  not  represented  \     Successive  valuations 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  were 
made^.      The  discussion  of  public  questions  in  ecclesiastical 

»  Above,  p.  36.    .  •  W.  Cov.  ii.  256,  357 ;  above,^  SS*  .    . 

'  Probably  Uiit  whb  the  same  oontribution  as  the  last-mentioned/ see 
aboTe,  pw  59 ;  but  it  is  important  as  showing  the  way  in  which  the  pre- 
cedent of  1 2 19  was  applied;  'ad  petitionem  domini  papae,  ad  urgentis- 
simain  neoessitatem  domini  regis  .  .  .  spontanea  voluntate  conoessa  fait 
eidem  regi  Henrico  sexta  deoima  pars  aestimationis  eoclesiamm,  secundum 
taxationem  qua  taxatae  erant  eoolesiae  in  diebus  illis  qnando  vioesima  pars 
eedesiaram  ooUata  fuit  ad  instantiam  domini  papae  in  subsidiom  Terrae 
Sanctae;'  Ann.  Osney,  p.  68.  *  Archiepiscopi,  epiMX>pi,  abbates,  priores 
et  domornm  religiosamm  magistri  per  Angliam  constitati  decimam  qiiintam 
partem  onmium  mobilinm  suortim  et  feodorum  snorum,  et  derus  inferior 
aeatimato  annuo  Talore  singularam  eoclesiarum  sextam  decimam  partem 
inde  nobis  ooncesserint ; *  RoyalLetters,  i.  299.  'Auxilium  de  beneficiis 
sais  de  qoibns  qnindenjkm  non  recepimus  impendant;*  Wilkinsi  Cone.  i. 
620:    Pft>bably  the  grant  was  made  in  diocesan  synods. 

*.  See  aboTe,  p.  43.  '  Decimam  reddituum  et  proventuum  clerioorum  et 
Yironim  religiosamm ; '  Ann.  Osney,  p.  70. 

'  M.  Paris,  iii.  aoo ;  above,  p.  42. 

*  M.  Paris,  iv.  37 ;  '  omnes  tangit  hoc  negotiniTii  omnes  igitur  sunt  con- 
veniendi.'    CH  pp.  38-43. 

'  From  the  year  1252  onwards  a  tenth  of  eccleaiastical  revenue  was 
Ifenerally  taken  by  the  pope's  authority;  in  1252,  'decimam  eoclesiasti- 
oomm  proventunm  in  subsidium  Terrae  Sanotae,*  for  three  yean,  Foeil.  i. 
280;  in  1254  for  five  years,  Ann,  Osney,  p.  112;  Royal  Lettem,  ii.  loi ; 
in  1266  for  three  yenn,  Foed.  i.  473;  in  1273  for  three  years;  in  1274 
a  tenth  of  spirituals  for  six  years ;  in  1 280  and  onwards  the  grants  of 
spiritnak  to  the  king  in  convocation  have  been  noted  .ibove.  A  taxation 
for  the  twentieth  in  1219  was  mentioned  in  note  4,  p.  182.  In  1256 
Alexander  IV  onlered  a  new  taxation  of  benefices  to  be  made  *  secundum 
debitam  et  jnstam  taxationem/  Foed.  i.  345 ;  in  consequence  of  this 
a  taxation  was  made  by  Walter  Suffield,  binhop  of  Norwich,  called  the 
Norwich  Taxation;  this  lasted  until  the  new  taxation  of  129 1,  called  that 
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asMmblies  became  more  frequent  an  the  confititntion  of  tiioee 
Petition!  and  aasembliefl  took  form  and  consistency  under  oppression.     In- 
/numerable  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grieTanoes  illustrate  the 
'  -     '     ^  increased  spirit  of  independence  in  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
/persistency  of  the  king  and  pope  in  crushing  it;  and,  inter- 
preted by  the  life  of  Grosseteste,  show  a  more  distinct  compre- 
hension by  the  leaders  of  the  church  of  their  peculiar  position 
as  the  ^  cleruB,'  the  Lord's  inheritance.    These  points  will  come 
the'^triau  *^^^®™  ^'^  again  in  reference  to  the  history  of  Convocation.     It 
<^te.  |g  enough  to  say  here  that  it  was  by  action  on  these  oocasions 

that  the  clerical  estate  worked  out  its  distinct  oi^nisation  as 
an  estate  of  the  realm,  asserting  and  possessing  deliberaiire, 
,  legislative,  and  taxing  powers,  and  in  so  doing  provided  some 
'  not  unimportant  precedents  for  parliamentary  action  under  like 
circumstances. 
Growth  of  1 87.  It  is  less  easy  to  determine,  either  by  date  or  by  political 

baronage,  cause,  the  circumstances  that  ultimately  defined  the  estate  of  the 
baronage,  drawing  the  line  between  lords  and  commons.  The 
result  indeed  is  clear:  the  great  landowners,  tenant8*in-chief, 
or  titled  lords,  who  appeared  in  person  at  the  parliament,  are 
.  separated  by  a  broad  line  from  the  freeholders,  who  were  repre- 
«  sented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire ;  and  legal  authority  fixes  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edwaixl  I  as  the  period  of  limitation, 
and  recognises  the  change  in  the  character  of  qualification,  from 
barony  by  tenure  to  barony  by  writ,  as  the  immediate  and 
formal  cause  of  it.  This  authority,  however,  whether  based  on 
legal  theory  or  on  the  historical  evidence  of  custom,  rather 
determines  the  question  of  personal  and  family  right  than  the 

of  pope  Nicolai  (see  above,  pp.  129  Bq.)>  which  was  in  force  imtil  the 
Beformation,  and  comprised  both  tempoi-als  and  spirituaJs.  CiuiouBly 
(enoDflrh  during  Simon  de  Montfort's  administration  the  spiritnals  were 
taxed  by  the  prelates  and  magnates ; '  '  cum  per  praelatos  et  magnates  tegdl 
nostri  provisum  sit  et  unanimiter  ooncessnm  quod  aeoimae  proventuum 
omnium  benefidorum  ecdesiasticorum  in  regno  nostro  conferantur  ad  com- 
munem  utilitatem  ejnsdem  regni  et  ecclesiae  Anglicanae,'  Poed.  i.  445; 
but  perhaps  this  merely  means  that  the  tithe  ooUected  under  the  papal 
authority  should  be  applied  to  the  good  of  the  country  inHead  of  the 
Crusade.  The  assessment  of  the  lands  acquired  after  the  taxation  of  pope 
Nicolas  was,  as  we  shall  see,  a  subject  of  difficulty  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century. 
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intrinsie  character  of  the  baronage,  at  all  events  during  its  pre^ 
Bent  stage  of  development. 

188.  An  hereditary  baronage   may  be  expected  to  find  its  chanct«r- 
essential  characteristic  in  distinction  of  blood,  or  in  the  extent  barony. 
and  tenure  of  its  territory,  or  in  the  definitions  of  law  and 
cosiom,  or  in  the  jyossession  of  peculiar  privilege  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign,  or  in  the  coincidence  of  some  or  all  of  these. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  baronial  estate  in  England  as  English 
compared  with  the  continent,  is  the  absence  of  the  idea  of  eontnuted 
caste :  the  English  lords  do  not  answer  to  the  nobles  of  France, 
or  io  the  princes  and  counts  of  Germany,  because  in  our  system 
the  theory  of  nobility  of  blood  as  conveying  political  privilege 
has  no  legal  recognition.   English  nobility  is  merely  the  nobility  "^giidi 
of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  give  peeng«. 
counsel  being  involved  at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  land,  at 
another  in  the  fact  of  summons,  at  another  in  the  terms  of 
a  patent;   it  is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  peerage.^ 
The  nobleman  is  the  person  who  for  his  life  holds  the  here- 
ditary office  denoted  or  implied  in  his  title.     The  law  gives  to 
his  children  and  kinsmen  no  privilege  which  it  does  not  give  to 
the  ordinary  freeman,  unless  we  regard  certain  acts  of  courtesy, 
which  the  law  has  recognised,  as  implying  privilege.      Such 
legal  nobility  does  not  of  course  preclude  the  existence  of  real 
nobility,  socially  privileged  and  defined  by  ancient  purity  of 
descent  or  even  by  connexion  with  the  legal  nobility  of  the 
peerage ;  but  the  English  law  does  not  regard  the  man  of  most 
ancient  and  purest  descent  as  entitled  thereby  to  any  right  or 
privilege  which  is  not  shared  by  every  freeman. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  a  question  of  no  small  interest.  Nouuty  of 

.  .  blood. 

Nobility  of  blood,  that  is,  nobility  which  was  shared  by  the 
whole  kin  alike,  was  a  very  ancient  principle  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  was  clearly  recc^ised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
common  institution  of  wergild.  The  Normans  of  the  Conquest  ^ 
formed  a  new  nobility,  which  can  scarcely  be  suspected  of  feel- 
ing too  little  jealousy  of  the  privileges  of  blood ;  nor  has  the 
line  which  socially  divided  the  man  of  ancient  race  from  the 
*  noviis  homo,'  who  rises  by  wealth  or  favour,  ever  been  entirely 
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obliteratecP.  The  question  i8  not  Bolved  by  reference  to  the 
custom  of  inheritance  by  primogeniture,  or  to  the  indivigibility 
of  fiefR,  Fo  far  as  it  prevailed,  because,  although  these  causes 
may  have  helped  to  produce  the  result,  they  were  at  work  in 
conntries  where  the  result  was  different.  It  is  possible  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  great  houses  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  noble  lines  were  very  much  attenuated,  when  many  of 
them  were  rich  enough  to  provide  several  sons  with  independent 
fie&,  and  those  who  could  not  sent  their  younger  sons  into  holy 
orders,  may  have  affected  the  constitutional  theory.  The  truth 
however,  that  English  law  recognises  simply  the  right  of 


IP 


peei*age,  not  the  privilege  of  nobility  as  properly  understood ; 
it  recognises  office,  dignity,  estate,  and  class,  but  not  caste; 
for  the  case  of  villenage,  in  which  the  question  of  caste  does 
to  some  extent  arise,  is  far  too  obscure  to  be  made  to  illus- 
trate that  of  nobility,  and  the  disabilities  of  Jews  and  aliens 
rest  on  another  principle.  Social  opinion  and  the  rules  of 
heraldry,  which  had  perhaps  their  chief  use  in  determining  an 
international  standard  of  blood,  alone  recognise  the  distinction. 
189.  The  nobility  of  blood  then  does  not  furnish  the  principle 
of  cohesion,  or  separate  the  baronage  from  the  other  estates. 
The  question  whether  the  distinctions  of  land  tenure  created 
such  a  separation,  has  its  own  difficulties.  Upon  feudal  theory 
all  the  king's  tenants-in-chief  were  members  of  his  court  and 
council ;  and,  as  their  estates  were  hereditary,  their  office  of 
counsellor  was  hereditary  too;  but  in  practice  the  title  and 
rights  of  baronage  were  gradually  restricted  to  the  greater 
tenants  who  received  Bx>ecial  summons,  when  the  minor  tenants 

^  A  fitory  told  in  the  Opus  Chronxoorum  about  Johanna  of  Acre,  the 
daughter  of  Edward  I,  who  married  a  simple  knight,  Ralph  of  Monthenner, 
of  whose  extraction  nothing  is  known,  shows  how  slight  was  the  influence 
of  blood  nobility  at  this  time  :  '  Aderat  unus  e  magnatibus  terrae  qui  in 
auribufl  domini  regis  patris  sui  intonuit,  quod  ejus  honori  adversnm  foret 
hnjusmodi  matrimonium,  cum  nonnnlU  nobiles,  reges,  oomites  et  barones 
earn  adoptabant  toro  legitimo.  Cui  ilia  respondit  ''  non  est  ignominiotum 
neque  probrosum  magno  comiti  et  potenti  pauperculam  molierem  et  tenuem 
sibi  legitimo  matrimonio  copulare ;  kic  vice  versa  nee  comiUssae  non  est 
reprehensibile  nee  difficile  juvenem  strennum  promovere;'"  Trokelow, 
ed.  Kiley,  p.  27.  The  idea  of  disparagement  in  marriage  must  have  been 
on  the  wane. 
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^received  a  general  summons,  to  the  council  and  the  host ;  and 
the  baronage  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  body  of  tenants- 
in-chief  holding  a  fief  or  a  number  of  fiefs  consolidated  into 
a  baronial  honour  or  qualification.  This  qualification  was  not  Barony  not 
created  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  extent  of  territory ;  for  extent  of 
although  the  law  defined  the  obligations  of  a  barony  in  propor- 
tion to  those  of  earldoms  and  knights'  fees,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
mark  to  the  pound  and  the  shilling  ^,  the  mere  aoquisition  of 
thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  third '  did  not  make  the  purchaser 
a  baron.  Neither  was  it  created  by  the  simple  fact  of  tenancy-  nor  by 
in-chief  of  the  crown,  which  the  barons  shared  with  knights  "enur?." 
and  freeholders.  The  peculiar  tenure  of  barony  is  recognised 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon :  the  relief  due  for  a  baronv 
Ls  prescribed  by  Magna  Carta.  Whether  the  baronial  honour 
or  qualification  was  created  by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant 
of  the  fief,  or  by  subsequent  recognition,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine.  As  we  do  not  possess  anything  like  an  early 
enfeoffment  of  a  barony,  it  is  safer  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
assertion  that,  in  whatever  form  the  lands  were  acquired  or 
bestowed,  the  special  summons  recognised  the  baronial  character 
of  the  tenure,  or  in  other  words,  that  estate  was  a  barony 
which  entitled  its  owner  to  such  special  summons. 

But  although  the  extent  and  nature  of  tenure  of  estate  in  Tenure  of 
land  may  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  distinction,  they  do,  inC^ratM 
more  clearly  than  the  theory  of  nobility,  furnish  a  clue  to  the  ja^'of*'^ 
causes  of  the  social  distinction  of  the  baronage.     The  twelfth  **'^*' 
century  saw  the  struggle  made  by  a  body  of  feudatories, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the   principles  of  feudalism,  for  the 
poBseflflion  of  political  power  and  jurisdiction.     Their  attempts 
were  defeated  by  Henry  I  and  Henry  II ;   but  the  policy  of 
those  kings  did  not  require  the  limitation  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  feudal  theor}-;    on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  their  reigns 
that  many  of  the  innovations  are  ordinarily  referred,  which,  by 
developing  the   land-laws,  gave   considerable   impulse  to  the 

^  Bncton,  lib.  ii.  c.  36 ;  Magna  Carta  (Edw.  I.  a.d.  1297),  art  a.    Cf. 
Pollock  nxu]  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  I  238  iq. 
'  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,  Seloct  CharterR,  p.  503. 
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Rui«of  growth  of  the  baronage  as  a  separate  class.  It  was  tlie  feudal 
^nttm  « custom  or  rule  that  encouraged  the  introduction  of  succession 
by  primogeniture,  and  discouraged  the  division  and  alienation 
of  fiefs.  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  exact  eYidence,  the 
general  acceptance  of  these  principles  is  placed  at  this  point. 
The  law  by  which  Qeoffrey  of  Brittany  introduced  the  right  of 
primogeniture  into  his  estates^  was  the  work  of  his  father 
Henry  11,  who  would  not  have  forced  on  that  province  a  rule 
which  he  had  not  incorporated  with  his  own  legal  practice. 
*"  The  whole  process  of  the  assize  of  Mort  d*ancestor  would  seem 
to  prove  that  in  estates  held  by  knight-service  this  was  already 
the  rule.  In  Glanvill's  time  estates  held  in  socage  were  equally 
divided  among  the  sons,  the  eldest  however  receiving  the  capital 
messuage ;  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  eldest-bom  date  from  the 
SfTuon**"  thirteenth  century*.  During  the  same  period  of  unrecorded 
/  change  the  rule  that  the  tenant  must  not  alienate  his  land 
without  his  lord's  consent,  a  rule  which  had  been  formally 
promulgated  in  the  empire  by  Lothar  II  ^  and  which  was  in 
general  use  on  the  continent,  must  have  been  at  least  partially 
admitted.  The  power  of  alienation,  a  power  which  no  one 
would  value  unless  he  was  debarred  from  it,  had  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  law  been  restricted  by  the  rights  of  the  family, 
only  when  such  rights  were  specially  mentioned  in  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  estate;  and,  when  Glanvill  wrote,  this  power  was 
subject  only  to  some  undefined  claims  of  the  heir.  First  in  the 
^  Great  Charter  of  1 2 1 7  it  was  limited  by  the  provision  that  the 
tenant  must  not  give  or  sell  to  any  one  so  much  of  his  estate  as 
to  make  it  incapable  of  furnishing  the  due  service  to  his  lord  ^. 
The  hold  of  the  lord  on  the  land  of  his  tenant,  which  a  century 

^  See  it  in  Palgrave,  CommonweAlth,  ii.  p.  ccocxzxv. 

•  Glanvill,  vii.  c.  3 ;  Digby,  Real  Property,  p.  7  a. 

'  HalUm,  M.  A.  L  174,  175.  'Per  multas  enim  interpellationes  ad  noe 
factaa  oomperimus  milites  sua  beneficia  passim  distrahere,  ao  ita  omnibus 
exhaustis  snornm  servitia  subterfiigere  ;  per  qnod  vires  imperii  maxime  at- 
tennatas  oognovimus,  dum  procercs  nostii  milites  suos  omnibus  benefioiis 
suis  exutos,  ad  felicisBimi  nostri  numinis  expeditionem  nuUo  modo  trans- 
ducere  valeamus;  .  .  .  decemimus,  nemini  licere  beneficia  quae  a  suis 
senioribns  habent  sine  ipsorum  permissione  distrabere ;  *  kXk  ii$6;  Lib. 
Feudorum,  ii.  tit.  52.  L  i.    Cf.  the  law  of  Frederick  in  tit.  55. 

*  Magna  Carta  (12 17),  art.  39. 
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before  bad  been  construed  as  implying  so  great  rights  of  joriB- 
diction,  was  rapidly  being  limited  to  rights  of  service  and 
escheat :  but  these  rights  the  tenant-in-chief  laboured  hard  to 
retain  ^ :  before  the  end  of  the  century  great  obstacles  had  been  S^^^^  p' 

^  Engltib  tow 

put  in  the  way  of  any  such  alienation,  and  were  tasking  the  on  tui  point. 
ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  to  overcome  them.  These  were  de- 
vised no  doubt  to  preserve  the  equitable  rights  of  the  lords 
or  the  reversionary  rights  of  donors :  the  latter  was  the  object 
of  the  statute  de  VorUs,  the  former  was  thought  to  be  secured 
by  the  statute  Qma  emptores.  The  principle  that  a  tenant-in- 
chief  of  the  crown  could  not  alienate  without  licence  had  been 
long  admitted  '  before  it  was  exemplified  in  the  document  called 
de  FraerogaUvOj  the  very  title  of  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  privileges  it  contains  were  not  yet  shared  by  the  other 
'capitales  domini^/  against  whom  Bracton  argues  in  favour 
of  liberty.  But  although  these  measures  were  justified  by  legal  Aggreasive 
theory,  there  are  indications  that  there  was,  in  a  section  at  least  of  the 
of  the  lords,  an  inclination  to  grasp  at  the  ultimate  possession  of 
all  land  not  in  the  royal  hands,  just  as  a  century  before  they  liad 
grasped  at  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  statute  of  Merton  ^,  which 
gives  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  right  of  inclosing  all  common 
land  that  is  not  absolutely  required  by  the  freeholders,  is  an  early 
illustration  of  this.  Complaint  was  made  too  in  the  Oxford 
parliament  of  1258,  that  certain  great  men  bought  up  moii- 
gages  from  the  Jews  and  so  entered  on  the  lands  of  the 
mortgagors  \    The  charge  was  perhaps  directed  against  the 

1  Braotcm,  ii  o.  19 :  '  sed  posset  aliquis  dioere  quod  ex  hoc  qaod  dona* 
toriiis  nlieriiis  dat  et  tmisfert  rem  donaUin  ad  alios,  qaod  hoc  fiioere  non 
potest,  qaia  per  hoc  amittit  dominus  servitiam  suam,  quod  quidem  non  est 
Temm,  salra  pace  et  rererentia  oapitalium  dondnorum. 

'  In  I23K,  Thomas  of  Hoton  sold  the  bailiwick  of  Plumpton,  a  serjeanty 
of  the  kioflTs  forest  of  Inglewood,  with  two  oaruoates  and  four  bovates  of 
laad  to  iUan  de  Capella,  <quam  bailliam  in  manum  dondni  regis  oepit 
(Hugo  de  Nevilla)  eo  quod  idem  Thomas  earn  dioto  Alano  vendidit  sine 
hoentia  domini  regis ; '  Rot.  Ciaus.  ii.  38. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  L  aa;.  The  date  of  the  de  Prfterogativa  is 
nnoertain;  it  was  formerly  attributed  to  17  £dw,  II,  but  is  probably 
earlier.     See.  on  it  the  Lords'  Report,  i.  p.  400;   CutbiU,  Fetition  of 


Bifljity  p.  13  ;  Pollock  and  Maatland,  i.  318. 
'Statutes  of  the  Reahn,  i.  3. 


*  '  Jndaei  aliquando  debita  sua,  et  terras  eis  invadiatas,  tradunt  magna* 
tabus  et  potentioribus  regni,  qui  terras  minorum  ingrediuntur  ea  oooasione> 
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foi*eigu  favouiites  of  Heniy  III,  but  it  was  uot  met  adequately 

by  legislation,  and  possibly  it  points  to  an  increasing  divergency 

Double  effect  of  interest  between  the  barons  and  the  body  of  knights.     But 

land-laws,      the  poUcy  of  Edward  I  and  the  craft  of  the  lawyers  prevented 

the  reduction  of  the  English  land  system  to  the  feudal  model,  if 

it  ever  were  contemplated.     The  hold  which  the  statutes  of 

1285  and  1290  gave  to  the  chief  lords  over  their  vassals  made 

the  king  supreme  over  the  chief  lords.    On  the  whole,  however, 

restraints  on  alienation,  whether  general  or  affecting  the  tenants* 

in-chief  only,  must  have  tended  to  the  concentration  and  settle* 

ment  of  great  estates  and  so  must  have  increased  the  distinction 

between  greater  and  smaller  landowners. 

The  190.  The  definitions  of  the  law  recognise  rather  than  create 

deAiiitlons 

of  the  law  as  the  character  of  barony ;  but  tlie  observance  of  the  rule  of  pro* 
barony.  portion  in  the  payment  of  I'elief,  the  special  provision  that  the 
baron  must  be  amerced  by  his  equals  or  before  the  royal  councO, 
and  the  rule  that  by  his  equals  only  he  should  be  tried,  must 
have  served  to  mark  out  who  those  equals  were,  and  to  give 
additional  consistency  to  a  body  already  limited  and  beginning 
to  recognise  its  definite  common  interest  ^ 
Barony  Having,  however,  all  these  rights,  privileges  and  interests  in 

created  by  )  common,  the  baronage  was  ultimately  and  essentially  defined  as 
an  estate  of  the  realm  by  the  royal  action  in  summons,  writ, 
and  patent.  It  was  by  special  summons  '  propriis  nominibus  ^' 
that  Henry  I,  Henry  11^,  and  the  barons  of  Runnymede, 
separated  the  greater  from  the  smaller  vassals  of  the  crown ; 
and  the  constitutional  change  which  at  last  determined  the 
character  of  peerage  was  the  making  of  the  status  of  the  peers 
depend  on  the  hereditary  reception  of  the  writ,  rather  than 

et  licet  ipd  qui  debitam  debent  parati  sint  ad  Bolvendum  praedictum 
debitnm  cam  nsuris,  prae&ti  magnates  negotium  prorogant,  ut  praedictae 
tenae  et  tenementa  aliqno  modo  sibi  remanere  posrint ; '  Select  Charten, 

p.  385. 
'  Bo^r  of  Montbegon,  as  '  magnus  homo  et  baro  regis,'  has  the  light  of 

swearing  by  his  steward  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  of  not  being  persMiaUy 

detained  by  the  county  court,  in  laao;  Boyal  Letters,  i.  loa,  104. 

'  See  vol.  i.  567. 

'  *  Barones  tecimdae  dignitatis ; '  W.  f1ts>Stephen,  S.  T.  C.  i.  955.  HaU 
lam  (Middle  Ages,  iii.  8)  rightly  understands  this  to  refer  to  tiie  knightly 
tenants-in-ohief ;  Lyttelton  and  Hume  refer  it  to  the  mesne  tenants. 
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on  the  tenure  which  had  been  the  origiual  qualification  for 
sununous.  We  may  not  suspect  the  great  men  who  secured 
the  liberties  of  England  of  struggling  merely  for  their  own 
privilege:  their  successes  certainly  did  not  result  in  the  vin- 
dication  of  the  rights  of  blood  or  of  those  of  tenure.  The 
determination  of  the  persons  who  should  be  summoned  as  _  • 
barons  rested  finally  with  the  crown  \  limited  only  on  one  side 
by  the  rule  of  hereditary  right. 

We  have  already  recognised  the  distinctive  character,  trace-  The '  mi^rea 
able  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  of  a  class  of  vassals  who, 
besides  receiving  special  summons  to  council  ^  had  special  sum- 
mons to  the  host^  led  their  own  dependents  in  battle,  and  made 
separate  composition  with  the  Exchequer  for  their  pecuniary 
obligations.     Heniy  III  and  Edward  I  either  continued  or 
introduced  the  custom  of  summoning  by  special  writ  to  the 
council  a  much  smaller  number  of  these  than  were  summoned 
by  special  writ  to  perform  military  service.     The  diminution  nimiiiution 
was  no  doubt  gratefully  admitted  both  by  those  who  were  glad  number 
to  escape  from  an  irksome  duty,  and  by  those  who  saw  their  ^^ISSmenu  ^ 
own  political  strength  increased  by  the  disappeai*ance  of  many 
who  might  have  been  their  competitors.     Tliere  can  be  little  Growth  of 
doubt  that  the  idea  of  a  peerage,  a  small  body  of  counsellors  peerage. 
by  whom  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions  could  be  limited 
and  directed,  a  royal  court  of  peers  like  those  of  France,  was 
&miliar  to  the  English  politicians  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III ; 
and   the  influence  of  such  an  idea  may  be   traced  to  the 
oligarchical  policy  of  the  barons  of  1258  and  1264.     But  it 
never  gained  general  favour:  the  saying  of  Peter  des  Koches, 
that  there  were  no  '  pares '  in  England,  ignorant  blunder  as  it 
was^  is  sufficient  to  prove  this;   and  the  apprehensions  felt 
that  William  of  Valence  would  change  the  English  constitu- 
tion ',  as  well  as  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  the  historians 

^  In  France  the  dukes,  counts,  baronis  bannerets,  and  *  baute8-juBt)cier»  * 
were  alwaya  mimmoned ;  the  seigneurs  of  secondary  rank  never.  Henrieu, 
Rev.  de  liegisl.  1873,  p.  384. 

'  The  form  *  majores  barones,'  fur  the  lords  specially  summoned,  sub- 
idsted  as  late  aa  the  reign  of  Edward  II ;  see  Pari.  Write,  II.  i.  181. 

'  Abov^,  p.  49.  *  Above,  p.  53. 
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describe  the  Hoottibli  attempt  to  create  a  body  uf  twelve  peers  \ 
sbow  that  tlie  scheme,  however  near  realisation,  was  disliked 
and  ridiculed.  The  plan  of  thus  limiting  the  royal  power,. so 
frequently  brought  forward  under  Henry  III,  Edward  II,  and 
his  successors,  is  never  once  broached  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Edwaid'k  ^  The  hereditary   summoning  of  a  large  proportion  of  great 

plAn  A  middle  .. 

couno.  vassals  was  a  middle  course  between  the  very  limited  peerage 
which  in  France  co-existed  with  an  enormous  mass  of  privi- 
leged nobility,  and  the  unmanageable,  ever-varying  assembly 
of  the  whole  mass  of  feudal  tenants  as  prescribed  in.  Magna 
Carta.  It  is  to  this  body  of  select  hereditary  barons,  joined 
with  the  prelates,  that  the  term  ^  peers  of  the  land '.properly 
belongs ;  an  expression  which  occurs  first,  it  is  said,  in  the  act 
by  which  the  Despensers  were  exiled',  but  which  before  the 
middle  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  had  obtained  general  recogni- 
tion as  descriptive  of  members  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Edwani'8  (  It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Edward  I  or  his  ministers 
ofSniitotkm.  contemplated  the  perpetuity  of  the  restrictions  which  mark  this 
important  change:  and  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  held  that 
the  practice  of  the  reign  owes  its  legal  importance  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  by  the  later  lawyers  as  a  period  of  limitation, 
inth«  and  not  to  any  conscious  finality  in  Edward's  policy*     It  is 

mSod  ^convenient  to  adopt  the  year  1295  as  the  era  from  which  the 
im^M  baron,  whose  ancestor  has  been  once  summoned  and  has  once 
sat  in  parliament,  can  claim  an  hereditary  right  to  be  so  sum- 
moned '•  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  anticipate  the  further  ques- 
tions of  the  degrees,  the  privileges,  and  the  rights  of  peerage. 
For  the  period  before   us  membership  of  the  parliamentary 

^  'Ad  modum  Fraadae;'  HemingbtiT^Ii,  ii.  78;  Rishanger,  p.  151. 
*More  Fraooonuu;'  M.  Westm*  p.  425. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Bealin,  I  iSi,  184  ;  Lords*  Beport,  i.  a8i.  The  word 
is  used  so  clumsily  as  to  show  that  it  was  in  this  sense  a  norelty  ;  first  *  lui 
mustreat  prelatz,  oountea,  barounes,  et  les  autreg  piers  de  la  terra,  et  com- 
mune du  roiaulme ; '  then  '  nous  pien  de  la  terre^  coantes  et  barouns.* 

'  Ck>urthope,  Hist.  Peerage,  p.  xli;  but  of.  Hallam,  M.  A.  iii.  124,  125. 
The  <|uestion  of  life  peerage  need  not  be  considered  at  the  present  stage. 
The  miportance  of  1 264  and  1 295  arises  from  the  &ct  that  there  are  no 
earlier  or  intermediate  writs  of  snnmions  to  a  completely  constituted  par- 
liament extant ;  if,  as  is  by  no  means  impoadble>  earlier  writs  addressed 
to  the  ancestors  of  existing  families  should  be  disoovered,  it  might  become 
a  Critical  ijaestion  how  far  the  rule  could  be  i*egarded  as  binding* 


tenure  and 
Munmona. 
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baronage  implies  both  teniire  and  sammons.  The  political 
status  of  the  body  so  coDstitated  is  thus  defined  by  their 
successors  :  ^  the  '  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm  claim,  (i.)  in  DeAniiion  of 
conjunction  with  the  lords  spiritual,  certain  powers  as  the  king's 
permanent  council  when  not  assembled  in  parliament,  (ii.)  other 
powers  as  lords  of  parliament  when  assembled  ifl  parliament 
and  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  (iii.)  certain  other  powers 
when  assembled  in  parliament  together  with  the  commons  of 
the  realm  appearing  by  their  representatives  in  ])arliament, 
the  whole  now  forming  under  the  king  the  legislature  of  the 
country  ?.'  The  estate  of  the  peerage  is  identical  with  the  house 
of  lords. 

191.  Had  it  depended  upon  the  barons  to  draw  the  line  The  line 
between  themselves   and   the  smaller  landowners,  the   latter  between  the 
might  in  the  end  have  been  swamped  altogether,  or  have  had  unauer  land. 
to  win  political  power  by  a  separate  struggle.     The  distinction  ®*°*'*' 
was  drawn,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  royal  power  of  summons, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  institution  and  general  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  shire-representation.     For  several  reasons  the 
minor  freeholders  might  have  been  expected  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  barons,  with  whom  they  shared  the  character  of 
landowners  and   the  common   bonds   of  chivalry  and  consan- 
guinity.    For  a  long  time  they  voted  their  taxes  in  the  same 
proportion  with  them,  and  it  was  not  by  any  means  clear,  at. 
the  end  cf  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  that  they  might  not  furnish 
a  fourth  estate  of  Parliament.     And  ultimately  perhaps  it  was  i^ffeet  of 
raifaer  the  force  of  the  representative  system  than  any  strong  tion. 
fellow-feeling  with  the  town  populations  that  made  them  merge 
their  separate  character  in  the  estate  of  the  commons.     We 
have  then  to  account  first  for  their  separation  from  the  baron- 
age, and  secondly  for  their  incorporation  in  the  third  estate : 
their  separation  from  the  baronage  was  caused  not  only  by  the 
circumstances  which  drew  the  baronage  away  from  them,  but 
by  other  circumstances  which  gave  them  a  separate  interest 
apart   from  the   baronage;    and  their  union  with   the   town 
populations  was  the  result  of  mutual  approximation,  and  not 

*  Lorch*  Report,  i.  151  ;  cf.  p.  14. 
VOL.   II.  O 
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of  simple  attraction  of  the  smaller  to  the  greater,  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger  hody. 

192.  That  portion  of  the  third  estate  which  was  represented 
hy  the  knights  of  the  shire  contained  not  only  the  residue  of 
the  tenants-in-chief  but  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  The 
chosen  knights  represented  the  constituency  that  met  in  the 
county  courts.  This  point  admits  of  much  illustration  \  but 
it  is  enough  now  to  remark  that  practically  the  selection  of 
representatives  would  depend  on  the  more  important  land- 
owners whether  they  held  in  chief  of  the  crown  or  of  mesne 
lords.  Formally  their  bond  of  union  was  the  common  member- 
ship of  the  particular  shire-moot;  but  as  a  political  estate  they 
had  class  interests  and  affinities  \  and.  the  growth  of  these  in 
contrast  with  the  interests  of  the  baronial  class  might  form  for 
the  investigator  of  social  history  an  interesting  if  somewhat 
perplexing  subject.  Almost  all  presumptions  based  on  the 
principles  of  nobility  and  property  are  common  to  both  bodies ; 
and  their  political  sympathies  might  be  expected  to  correspond. 
Yet  from  the  day  when  the  Conqueror  exacted  the  oath  of 
fealty  from  all  the  landowner?,  '  whosesoever  men  they  were,' 
the  kings  seem  to  have  depended  on  the  provincial  knights 
and  freeholders  for  aid  against  the  great  feudatories.  The 
social  tyranny  of  the  great  barons  would  fall  first  on  their 
own  vassals ;  the  knights  who  held  single  fees  in  chief  of  the 
crown  would  stand  in  a  position  to  be  coveted  by  their  vassal 
neighbours,  and  the  two  classes  would  be  drawn  together  by 
common  dangers.  These  political  sympathies  would  be  turned 
into  a  sense  of  real  unity  by  the  measuras  taken  by  the  kings, 
and  especially  by  Edward  I,  to  eliminate  the  political  import- 
ance of  mesne  tenure.  The  obligation  to  receive  knighthood, 
imposed  not  only  on  the  tenants-in-chief,  not  only  on  all  tenants 
by  knight-service,  but  on  all  who  possessed  land  enough  to 
furnish  knightly  equipment*,  whether  that  obligation  were 
enforced  or  redeemed  by  fine,  consolidated  a  knightly  body 
irrespective  of  tenure.     The  common  service  in  war,  which 


'  See  below,  %  203. 
'  See  Gneiflt^  Verwaltungnrecht,  i.  312. 


'  See  below,  $  239. 
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likewise   Edward   demanded   of  all   freeholders,  was   another  incrMM  of 
example  of  the  same  principle ;  and,  although  foreign  service  feeling 
of  the  sort  was  strange  to  the  institntions  of  England,  the  very  minor 
attempt  «to   compel   it  helped   to  draw  men    together.     The  chief  and"* 
abolition  of  subinfeudation  in  1290^  must  have  increased  the  ^i£n. 
number  of  minor  tenants-iu-chief  whenever  the  great  estates 
were  broken  up;  and  must  have  diminished  the  difference,  if 
indeed  any  such  difference  still   subsisted,  between   the   two 
classes. 

Drawn  together  by  common  dangers,  and  assimilated  to  one 
another  by  royal  policy,  both  classes  of  freeholders  had,  in  the 
work  of  the  county  court,  an  employment  which  the  technical 
differences  of  their  tenure  did  not  disturb.     Without  any  regard  The  county 
to  tenure,  '  discreet  and  legal  *  members  of  theee  classes  acted  common 
together  in  the  management  of  the  judicial  and  financial  busi- 
ness, the  military  work  and  the  police  of  the  shire.     The  body 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  'communitas  bacheleriae  An- 
gliae  V  urged  on  Edward  in  1259  *^®  necessity  of  reforming 
the  laws,  was  not,  however  new  in  its  designation,  a  newly- 
formed  association ;  it  was  a  consolidated  body  of  men  trained 
by  a  century  and  a  half  of  common   interests  and   common 
woric.     The  sununons  to  elect  two  men  to  parliament,  to  grant  Cohesion  of 
an  aid  or  to  accept  a  law,  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  hoUen  in 
the  forms  of  election  or  the  principle  of  representation  came  lo^rt!""*^ 
before  them.     It  is  quite  probable  that  the  idea  of  a  possible 
antagonism,  or  a    possible  equilibrium,  between  the   county 
court  and  the  baronage,  may  have  suggested  to  Henry  III,  as 
it  did  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  summoning  of  such  repre- 
sentatives to  council.     The  machinery  of  the  county  gave  body 

^  '  In  the  reign  of  Edward,  proTisions  were  made  with  respect  to  tenurea, 
wlueh  had  the  effect  of  greatiy  increasing  the  number  of  Freeholders,  and 
pariionlarly  the  statute, "  quia  emptores  tenarum,'*  which  prevented  all 
ratore  subinfeudation,  making  eyerv  alienee  tenant  to  the  immediate 
superior  of  the  alienor,  which  tended  gradually  to  increase  very  consider- 
ally  the  number  of  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  as  the  necessities  of 
the  greater  tenants-in-chief  and  even  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
younger  branches  of  their  families,  which  was  generally  done  by  grants  of 
{and,  compelled  them  to  alienate  parcels  of  land  holden  by  them  imme- 
diately of  the  crown ; '  Lords*  Report,  i.  1 29.  See  also  Hallam,  Middle 
I,  ill.  16.  '  Above,  p.  85. 
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and  form ;  the  common  political  interest,  Rympathy  and  anti- 
pathy, gave  Rpirit,  to  the  newly-formed  '  communitas  terrae.' 

When  once  made  a  part  of  the  national  council,  the  knights 
of  the  shire  would  have  in  their  character  of  delegates  or 
proctors  another  cause  of  sejiaration  from  the  harons,  which 
would  further  react  on  their  constituencies.  Men  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  delegates,  called  together  primarily  to  give 
on  behalf  of  their  counties  an  assent  to  action  already  pre- 
scribed for  them  by  the  magnates,  not  only  would  be  made 
to  feel  themselves  a  separate  class  from  the  magnates,  but 
would  be  inclined  to  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition.  As 
delegates  too,  local  influences  would  affect  them  in  a  way 
which  must  have  increased  the  divergency  between  them  and 
the  bfurous,  who  were  less  identified  with  local  interests  and 
more  imbued  with  the  interest  of  class.  The  constant  changes 
in  the  representative  members,  none  of  whom  would  feel  that 
he  had  a  certain  tenure  of  power,  would  incline  the  whole  body 
to  seek  their  strength  in  harmonious  action  and  mutual  con* 
fidence,  not  to  indulge  the  ])er8onal  ambition  of  particular 
leaders.  And  this  delegate  character,  shared  with  the  town 
representatives,  drew  the  knights  to  them,  and  away  from  the 
barons.  But  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
these  influences :  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century  thMlpcal  and  personal  interests  were  strong  in  all  the 
three  estat^T  <^ii<l  that  there  was  far  more  to  draw  them  to- 
gether, or  to  divide  them,  so  to  speak,  vertically,  than  to  sepa- 
rate them  according  to  class  interests. 

These  points,  it  is  true^  illustrate  the  position  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  rather  than  those  of  their  constituents,  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  it  is  in  the  character  of  '  communitaies,' 
i*epresented  by  these  elected  knights,  that  the  landowners  of 
the  shires  become  an  estate  of  the  realm. 

193.  The  causes  that  drew  together  the  knights  of  the  shire 
and  the  burghers  in  parliament  may  be  similarly  stated.  The 
attraction  which  was  not  created  by  like  habits  of  life  and 
thought  was  supplied  by  their  joint  procuratorial  character, 
their  common  action  in  the  county  court,  and   the   common 
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need  of  social  independence  in  relation  to  the  lords.  As  time 
vent  on,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  landed  interest  became 
in  social  matters  more  entirely  separated,  no  doubt  the  towns- 
men were  drawn  nearer  to  their  country  neighboui*8*  The 
younger  sons  of  the  country  knight  sought  wife,  occupation, 
and  estate,  in  the  towns.  The  leading  men  in  the  towns,  such  couiitr:y  and 
as  the  De  la  Poles,  formed  an  urban  aristocracy,  that  had  not  affinities. 
to  wait  more  than  one  generation  for  ample  recognition.  Tlie 
practice  of  knighthood,  the  custom  of  bearing  coat-armour  ad 
a  sign  of  original  or  achieved  gentility,  as  well  as  real  relation- 
ship and  affinity,  united  the  superior  classes ;  the  small  free- 
holder and  the  small  tradesman  met  on  analogous  terms,  and 
the  uniform  tendency  of  local  and  political  sympathy  more 
than  counteracted  the  disiiiptive  tendency  of  class  jealousies. 
Such  agencies  must  be  regarded  as  largely  affecting  the  growth 
of  the  third  estate  into  a  consciousness  of  its  corporate  identity. 
Probably  the  proof  of  their  effects  will  be  found  more  plenti- 
fully in  the  fourteenth  century  than  in  the  thirteenth.  The 
policy  however  of  raising  the  trading  classes,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Edward  III,  may  be  traced  in  the  action  of  his  grandfather, 
and  is  far  more  in  harmony  with  his  statesmanship  than  with 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  But  notwith- 
standing the  operation  of  these  causes,  both  under  Edward  I 
and  during  the  thi-ee  succeeding  reigns,  the  glare  of  a  fac- 
titious chivalry  must,  in  England  as  abroad,  have  rendered  the 
relations  of  town  and  country  gentry  somewhat  uneasy. 

The  third  estate  in  England  differs  from  the  same  estate  in  Peculiarity 
the    continental    constitutions,   by   including  the   landowners  Kstate  in 
below  baronial  rank.     In  most   of  those  systems   it  contains  *  ^    .' 
the   representatives  of  the  towns   or  chartered  communities^ 
only.     And  it  was  this  that  constituted  the  original  strength 
of  our  representative  system  :  as  a  concentration  of  the  powers 
of  the  county  courts,  that  system  contained  a  phalanx  of  com- 
moner members,  seventy-four  knights  of  the  shires^,  who  not 

*-  The  Spanish  'poblacione<</  although  they  contnined  Uudowner»«,  were 
in  reality  chartered  c<Mnmunitiee,  not  differing  in  origin  from  tho  town 
manictpalitiea. 

'  Tlu8  is  a  point  to  be  kept  carefully  in  mind  when  comparisons  arc 
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The  ihire       ouly  helped  to  link  the  baronage  with  the  burghers,  but  formed 
•tivngih  of*^  a  compact  body  which  neither  the  crown  nor  the  sheriff  could 
Ertate.         diminish,  as  they  could  diminish  the  number  of  barons  sum- 
moned, or  of  the  representatives  of  the  towns.     These  knights 
too  were  men  likely  and  able  to  show  themselves  independent : 
cei'tainly  they   could   not  be  treated  in  the  way  in  which 
Charles  Y  and  Philip  II  extinguished  the  action  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  or  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Netherlands.     Their  rights 
were  rooted  not  in  royal  privilege,  which  he  who  gave  could 
take  away,  but  in  the  most  primitive  institutions  and  in  those 
local  associations  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  indelible* 
Kub-csiau  of       194.  In  the  uncertainty  which  for  some  half  century  attended 
the  ultimate  foi-m  in  which  the  estates  would  rank  themselves, 
two  other  classes  or  subdivisions  of  estates  might  have  Eeemed 
likely  to  take  a  more  consolidated  foim  and  to  bid  for  more 
direct  ix)wer  than  they  finally  achieved.     The  lawyers^  and 
the  merchants  occasionally  eeem  as  likely  to  form  an  estate 
of  the  realm  as  the  clergy  or  the  knights.     Under  a  king  with 
the  strong  legal  instincts  of  Edward  I,  surrounded  by  a  council 
of  lawyers,  the  patron  of  great  jurists  and  the  near  kinsman 
of  three  great  legislators,  the  practice  and  study  of  law  bid 
Vorcign        fair  for  a  great  constitutional  position.     Edward  would  not, 
Lv^ym        like  his  uncle  Frederick  II,  have  closed  the  high  offices  of  tlie 
law  to  all  but  the  legal  families*,  and  so  turned  the  class,  as 
Frederick  did   the  knightly  class,  into  a  easte;  or,  like  his 

drawn  between  the  history  of  the  third  estate  in  Spain  and  that  in  Eng- 
land. The  shires  famished  the  only  abaolately  indestructible  part  of  the 
parliament. 

'  'Qu'est  il  plus  farouche  que  de  veoir  une  nation  ou,  par  legitime 
ooustume,  la  charge  de  juger  se  vende,  et  les  jugements  soyent  payes  a 
)>urs  deniers  oomptants,  et  ou  legitimement  la  justice  suit  refusee  a  qui  n*a 
de  quoy  la  payer  ;  et  ayt  cette  marchandise  A  grand  credit,  quMl  se  face 
en  une  police  un  quatriesme  estat  de  gents  maniants  les  prooes,  pour  le 
joindre  aux  trois  anciens,  de  Teglise,  de  la  noblesse,  et  du  peuple ;  Mon- 
taigne,  Ensais,  liv.  i.  c.  2a.    See  p.  200,  note  i  below. 

*  See  the  Constitution  of  Roger,  confirmed  by  Frederick  II ;  Const.  Reg. 
Sic.  iii.  39.  I ;  cf.  Giannone,  Hist.  Naples,  i.  535.  6ervaseofTilbary,Otia 
Iniperialia,  Leibnits,  Scr.  Her.  BrunsT.  i.  943,  speaking  of  the  eiuperor 
Henry  VI,  says,  'Hie  legem  insUtuit  apud  Teutones,  nt  miliiiae  more 
Gallorum^  et  An^lorum,  euocessionis  jure  devolverentur  ad  proximiores 
cognationis  gradus,  cum  antea  magis  penderent  ex  principis  gratia.*  He 
seems  however  by  *  militiao  *  to  mean  knightly  fiefs. 
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brother-in-law  Alfonso  the  Wise,  have  attempted  to  supersede 
the  national  law  by  the  civil  law  of  Bome  ;  or,  like  Philip  the 
Fair,  have  soffered  the-  legal  members  of  his  council  to  form 
themselves  into  a  close  corporation  almost  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  politic ;  but  where  the  contemporary  influences 
were  so  strong  we  can  hardly  look  to  the  king  aloue  as  supply- 
ing the  counteracting  weight.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  Peculiar 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  lawyers  were  still  the  pro- 
in  profession  clerks  ^ ;  that  the  Chancery,  which  was  increasing  in  Eogiiuid. 
in  strength  and  wholesome  influence,  was  administered  almost 
entirely  by  churchmen,  and  that  the  English  universities  did 
not  furnish  for  the  common  law  of  England  any  such  great 
school  of  instruction  as  Paris  and  Bologna  provided  for  the 
canonist  or  the  civilian.  Had  the  scientific  lawyers  ever  ob- 
tained full  sway  in  English  courts,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
antipathy  felt  for  the  Boman  law,  the  Roman  law  must  ulti- 
mately have  prevailed,  and  if  it  had  prevailed  it  might  have 
changed  the  course  of  English  history.  To  substitute  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  a  system,  which  was  regarded  as  leas 
than  inspired  only  because  it  was  not  of  universal  applicability, 
for  one,  the  very  faults  of  which  produced  elasticity  and  stimu- 
lated progress  and  reform  whilst  it  trained  the  reformers  for 
legislation,  would  have  been  to  place  the  development  of  the 
constitution  under  the  heel  of  the  king,  whose  power  the 
scientific  lawyer  never  would  curtail  but  when  it  comes  into 
collision  with  his  own  rules  and  precedents '.     The  action  of 

^  On  the  groMTth  of  the  professional  lawyer  class,  see  Foss's  Jadges  of 
England,  ii.  200;  iii.  46  sq.,  370-390;  iv.  195  sq.,  351  sq.;  and  Gneist, 
Yerwaltangireoht,  1.  341,  350.  li^e  frequent  legislation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical oonncils  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  better  prelates  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  withdrew  the  clercy  in  some  measure  from  legal  practice. 
Edward  I  in  1292  ordered  the  judges  to  provide  and  ordain  seven  score 
attorneys  and  apprentices  to  practise  in  the  courts ;  a  certain  number  to  be 
chosen  from  the  best  in  each  county,  and  all  others  excluded ;  Kot.  Pari, 
i.  84.  Fleta  mentions  several  degrees  of  practising  lawyers,  servientes, 
narratores^  attomati,  and  apprentitii. 

'  It  is  a  curious  point,  which  should  have  been  noted  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  Bracton,  although  himself  clearly  a  constitutional  thinker,  gives  the 
preference  in  almost  ^1  cases  to  the  decisions  of  Stephen  Segrave,  the  justi« 
ciar  of  Henry  III,  who  supplanted  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  was  practically 
a  tool  of  the  foreign  party.  It  is  clear  that  S^rave,  although  a  bad  min- 
ister, was  a  first-rate  lawyer. 
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An  Eatate  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  to  some  extent  played  the  part  oi 
Moraubk  hi  a  private  parliament,  was  always  repnlfiive  to  the  English 
'  mind ;  had  it  been  a  mere  council  of  lawyers  the  result  might 

have  been  still  more  calamitous  than  it  was.     The  summons  of 
the  justices  and  other  legal  counsellors  to  parliament  S  by  a 
writ  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  barons  themselves, 
shows  how  nearly  this  result  was  reached, 
6ub-«»tmte  195.  The  merchant  class,  again,  possessed  in  the  peculiar 

Mei4uite.  nature  of  their  taxable  property,  and  in  the  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter of  their  profession,  grounds  on  which,  like  the  clergy, 
they  might  have  founded  a  claim  for  class  representatioii. 
What  the  tithe  was  to  the  one  class,  the  wool  and  leather 
were  to  the  other;  both  had  strong  foreign  connexions,  and 
the  Qilbertine  and  Cistercian  orders,  whose  chief  wealth  was 
in  wool,  formed  a  real  link  between  the  two.  Nor  was  the 
wool  less  coveted  than  the  tithe  by  kings  like  Richard  and 
John;  the  mercantile  influence  of  Flanders  and  Lombaidy 
might  be  paralleled  with  the  ecclesiastical  influence  of  Rome. 
ThdrtaubiQ  It  was  perhaps  the  seizure  of  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  for 
Richard's  ransom  that  led  John  to  bestow  special  favours  on 
that  order,  and  then  to  make  the  special  applications  for  help 
in  return  for  those  special  favours,  applications  which  could 
scarcely  be  refused  when  the  taxable  fund  lay  so  completely 
at  the  king's  mercy.  So  long  as  the  contribution  to  royal 
wants  was  made  to  bear  the  character  of  a  free  gift  severally 
asked  for  and  severally  bestowed,  the  merchants  shared  with 
the  clergy  the  privilege  of  being  specially  consulted.  In  121 8 
the  merchants  whose  wool  was  arrested  at  Bristol  granted  to 
Henry  III  six  marks  on  the  sack',  making  perhaps  a  virtue 

^  *  Daring  the  sitting  of  parliament  the  council  ...  sat  as  a  house, 
branch,  or  estjite  of  Parliament;'  Palgrave,  King's  Council,  p.  ai.  This 
seems  to  be  a  mere  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Yet  in  1 381  the  commons 
petitioned  that '  left  prelatz  par  eux  mesmes,  les  grantz  seigneurs  temporela 
par  eux  mesmes,  les  dhivalers  par  eux,  les  justices  par  eux,  et  touz  autres 
estatz  singulerement,'  might  debate  severally;  Rot.  ParL  iii.  100.  In 
France  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  II  (1557,  1558)  the  '  Parliaments '  seem  to 
have  sat  by  their  deputies  as  a  separate  estate  of  the  states  general.  And 
in  the  Kolls  of  Parliament  the  judges  are  sometimes  loosely  mentioned  as 
one  of  several  *  status '  in  the  general  body.  The  dislike  of  having  prac- 
tising lawyers  in  parliament  appears  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

'  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  351,  353- 
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of  necessity,  and  preferring  the  form  of  a  grant  to  that  of  a 
fine.    Edward  I  yery  early  in  his  reign  obtained,  from  the  lords  um  made  bv 
and  '  communitates '  of  the  kingdom,  a  grant  on  the  sack  at  merchant 
the  instance  and  request  of  the  merchants ' ;  possibly  the  par-  ' 

liament  recognised  the  impost  which  the  merchants  by  petition 
or  otherwise  had  declared  themselyes  willing  to  grant,  in  order 
to  escape  arbitrary  seizures  or  'prises.'     This  was  in  1275; 
in  1294  when  the  king  seized  the  wool,  and  took  the  consent 
of  the  merchants  afterwards  to  an  increased  custom  during  the 
war,  the  consent  was  probably  extorted  from  an  assembly  of 
merchants  or  by  distinct  commissions  *.    A  similar  exaction  in  for  taxing 
1297  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  tumultuous  action  of  earls  other  mer. 
Bohun  and  Bigod,  and  the  right  of  taking  the  maletote  without 
the  common  consent  and  goodwill  of  the  community  of  the 
realm  was  expressly  renounced  when  the  charters  were  con- 
firmed.    Still  no  legal  enactment  could  hinder  the  merchants 
from  giving  or  the  king  from  asking.     In  1303  Edward  sum-  Merchant 
moned  an  assembly  of  merchants  to  the  Exchequer  at  York ;  '^"^   ^ 
ordering  two  or  three  burghers  from  each  of  forty-two  towns 
to  meet  them  and  consider  the  matter  of  a  grant.     The  foreign 
merchants  had  agreed  to  increase  the  custom,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  and   cities   refused'.     In   this  assembly, 

1  '  Cmn  archiepiBcxipi,  episcopi,  et  alii  pnelati  regni  Angliae,  ac  comiies, 
barones,  et  noa  «t  oommanitatea  ejusdem  regni  ad  instantiam  et  rogatum 
mercatomm  • . .  oonoMserimus  ;*  Pari.  Write,  i.  p.  a  ;  Select  Charters, 
p.  451 ;  below,  §  223^ 

'  AboTe,p.  131. 

'  See  above,  p.  164.  Select  Charters,  p.  500;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  134,  135. 
In  this  case  the  king,  who  on  the  ist  of  February  had  granted  a  charter 
to  a  large  body  of  foreign  merchants,  in  return  for  tho  *  Nova  Cnstuma  ' 
(above,  p.  164),  on  the  i6th  of  April  ordered  the  Mayor  and  Sherifis  of 
London  to  send  to  York  two  or  three  merchants  from  each  of  the  Italian 
trading  companies  on  the  5th  of  May.  Having  secured  their  assent,  ho 
ifKued  on  the  8ih  of  May  writs  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to 
cause  twoVor  three  citizens  and  buxghers  from  each  city  and  boroucrh  to 
meet  at  York  on  Jnne  25  ;  on  that  day  the  meeting  was  held  and  the 
answer  given :  '  Dixemnt  iinanimi  consensu  et  voluntate  tarn  pro  se  ipsis 
quam  pro  oommunitatibus  civitatum  et  bui>gorum  .  • .  quod  ad  incremen- 
tum  maltoUiaenec  ad  costumas,  in  praedicto  brevi  oontentas,  peralienigenas 
et  extraneos  mercatores  domino  regi  conoessas,  nuUo  mode  consentient,  nisi 
ad  cnstomaa  antiqnitas  debitas  et  oonsnetas.'  The  king  appointed  collec- 
ton  for  the  new  customs  granted  by  the  foreign  merchants,  April  lut,  1 304; 
Pari.  WriU,  i.  406. 
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which  was  not  a  parliament,  it  is  clear  that  the  elected 
burghers  acted  as  representatiTes  of  the  mercantile  interest 
rather  than  of  the  third  estate;  and  their  prompt  action  no 
doabt  checked  in  time  Edward's  scheme  of  proyiding  himself 
with  additional  revenue  from  denizens,  although  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  new  custom  from  the  foreigners.  The  gatherings 
of  merchants  bj  Edward  III,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  marked  feature  of  his  policy,  are  in  analogy  as  well  as  in 
contrast  with  this,  and  may  haye  been  suggested  by  it.  Bat 
although  in  that  king^s  reign  the  wool  was  made  a  sort  of 
circulating  medium  in  which  supplies  were  granted,  and  the 
merchants  were  constantly  summoned  in  large  numbers  to 
attend  in  council  and  parliament,  they  wisely  chose  to  throw  in 
tlieir  lot  with  the  commons,  and  sought  in  union  with  them  an 
escape  fi-om  the  oppressions  to  which  their  stock  and  staple 
made  them  especially  liable, 
inesactnctt  s  196.  The  three  estates  of  the  realm  were  thus  divided,  but 
division.  not  without  subordinate  distinctions,  cross  divisions,  and  a 
large  residue  that  lay  outside  the  political  body.  In  the  estate 
of  baronage  were  included  most  of  the  prelates,  who  also  had 
their  place  in  the  estate  of  clergy.  The  earls  more  than  once 
took  up  a  position  which  showed  that  they  would  willingly 
have  claimed  a  higher  political  rank  than  their  brother  barons  : 
for  example,  in  1242,  the  committee  of  parliament  was  chosen 
so  as  to  include  four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons. 
Many  of  the  lines  of  distinction  which  separated  the  baron  from 
the  knight,  such  as  relief  and  pther  matters  of  taxation,  might 
have  been  made  to  separate  the  earls  from  the  barons;  but 
these  points  become  more  prominent  as  the  ranks  of  the  lords 
are  marked  out  by  new  titles,  duke,  marquess,  viscount.  The 
townsmen,  again,  who  were  not  included  in  the  local  organ- 
isations, and  the  classes  of  peasants  who  neither  appeared  nor 
were  represented  in  tlie  county  courts,  formed  an  outlying 
division  of  the  estate  of  the  commons.  Tlie  classification  is  not 
either  an  exact  or  an  exhaustive  division  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men;  such  as  it  is,  however,  it  presents  a  rough 
-  summary  of  the  political  constituents  of  the  kingdom,  and  it 
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was  the  arrangement  on  which  the  theory  of  the  medieval  con- 
stitution was  based.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  English  parliament  grew  into  a  symmetrical  concen- 
tration of  the  three  estates,  and  to  examine  the  formal  steps  by 
which  the  several  powers  of  the  national  council  were  asserted 
and  yindicated,  and  by  which  the  distinct  share  of  each  estate 
in  thoee  several  powers  was  defined  and  secured,  during  the 
period  at  present  before  us. 

197.  The  national  council,  as  we  have  traced  it  through  the  comparison 

of  tbc 

reigns  of  Henry  II,  Richard  I,  and  John,  was  an  assembly  of  condition  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  coandi  at 
freeholders,  holding  in  chief  of  the  crown.     Of  the  knights  and  the  tw^h 
freeholders  few  could  attend  the  meetings,  and  they  were  al-  ^^^^^ 
ready  separated  from  the  more  dignified  members  by  the  &ct 
that  the  latter  were  summoned  by  special  writ,  the  former  only 
by  a  general  summons  addressed  to  the  sheri£Ps.     In  one  or  two 
instances  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John  the  summons  to 
the  sheriff  had  prescribed  a  form  of  representation,  by  which 
the  attendance  of  elected  knights  from  each  shire  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  general  summons  of  the  minor  tenants-in-chief, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  obeyed. 

The  national  council  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  the  reign  withita 

^•nii-r  !•  1  11  ••  -condition  at 

of  Edward  I  was  a  parliamentary  assembly  consisting  ofthecioMof 
three  bodies,  the  clergy  represented  by  the  bishops,  deans,  teentii.  * 
archdeacons,  and  proctors;  the  baronage  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral; the  commons  of  the  realm  represented  by  the  knights 
of  the  shire  and  the  elected  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  in 
addition  to  all  these,  as  attendant  on  the  king  and  sum- 
moned to  give  couuEel,  the  justices  and  other  members  of  the 
continual  council. 

198.  The  relations  of  the  clercfv  to  the  body  politic  were  Tiie  mrioiw 

^'^  ^    ^  relation!  of 

threefold,  and  the  result  of  these  relations  was  a  threefold  or-  the  ciei^y  to 
ganisation  for  counciL     The  higher  clergy,  holding  their  lands  involve  a 
as  baronies,  attended  the  king's  court  '  sicut  barones  ceteri ; '  oisanitation. 
the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  as  a  spiritual  organisation, 
exercised  the   right  of  meeting  in   diocesan,  provincial,  and 
national  councils,  the  monastic  oi'ders  having  likewise  their 
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proyiucial  and  general  chapters  or  councils^;  and  the  whole 
body  of  beneficed  clergy,  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  poseessing 
taxable  property  and  class  interests,  was  organised  by  Edward  I 
as  a  portion  of  his  parliament,  by  the  clause  of  premunitioa 
inserted  in  the  writ  of  summons  addressed  to  the  bishops. 
This  clause,  *  the  praemunieniea  clause  **  directs  the  attendance 
of  proctors  for  the  chapters  and  parochial  clergy  with  the 
bishops,  heads  of  cathedral  chapters  and  archdeacons  personally, 
in  parliament. 
AnaiogiM  It  is  in  the  second  and  third  relations  that  the  organisation 

with  ♦!»#> 

aecuiw         of  the  clcrgy  chiefly  illustrates  our  subject.    And  in  each  aspect 
^'"^  analogies  may  be  traced  which  illustrate  the  deyelopment  of  the 

..  lay  estates.  The  diocesan  synod  answers  to  the  county  coui't, 
the  provincial  convocation  to  the  occasional  divided  parliaments, 
and  the  national  church  council  to  the  general  parliament. 
The  practice  of  representation  appears  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  the  church  councils  and  in  the  parliaments :  the  same  questions 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  character  of  the  representative  members 
of  each,  whether  they  were  delegates  or  independent  counsel- 
lor ;  the  transition  from  particular  consent  to  general  consent 
in  matters  of  taxation  is  marked  in  both  cases;  and  in  both 
cases  the  varying  share  of  legislative  and  consultative  authority 
may  be  traced  according  to  circumstances,  later  history  furnish- 
ing abundant  illustration  of  the  process  which  led  to  such 
Persistence  ^  different  residts.  If  the  clergy  had  been  content  to  vote  their 
in  granting^  taxes  iu  parliament  instead  of  convocation,  they  might  have 
oon!vo^tion.  hecu  iuvolved  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  equality  with  the 
commons,  which  would  have  left  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown 

^  In  128a  Edward  oommunoned  John  Kirkby  to  negotiate  with  the«e 
bodies  severally ;  distinct  write  being  issued  to  the  Cistercians,  who  were 
to  meet  at  Oxford,  the  Austin  Canons  at  Northampton,  the  Benedictines 
at  Keading,  the  Prcmonstratensians,  all  abbots  and  other  religious  men  iu 
the  province  of  Canterbury  •  Pari.  Writs,  i.  385. 

'  *  Praemunientes  decanum  (vel  priorem)  et  capitulum  ecclesiae  vestrae, 
archidiaoonos,  totumque  clerum  vestrae  diooesis,  fSotcientes  quod  iidem 
decanus  et  archidiaconi  in  propriis  personis  suis,  et  dictum  capitulum  per 
unum,  idemque  derus  per  duos  proouratores  idoneoe,  plenam  et  suffid- 
entem  potestatem  ab  ipeis  capitulo  et  dero  habentes,  una  vobisoum  inter- 
sint,  modis  omnibus  tunc  ibiaem  ad  tractandum,  ordinandum  et  Sciendum 
nobiscum  et  cum  ceteris  praelatis  et  proccribus  et  aliis  incolis  regni  nostri  ;* 
Pari.  Writs,  i.  30. 
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and  baronage.  By  taking  their  stand  on  their  spiritual  vantage* 
ground  they  lost  much  of  their  direct  influence  in  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  but,  so  long  as  their,  chiefs  sat  with  the  baronage 
and  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  highest  offices  of  state,  they 
retained  more  than  an  equitable  share  of  political  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  resolution,  to  grant  money  in  convocation 
only,  secured  for  them  a  certain  right  of  meeting  whenever^ 
parliament  was  called  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  right  of 
meeting  involved  the  right  of  petitioning  and,  within  certain 
limits,  of  legrislating  for  themselves. 

199.  At  an  earlier  period  of  our  inquiries  we  have  seen  the  Theeocie. 
clergy  united  in  their  special  assemblies  and  in  the  national  convocations, 
council.     The  developments  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  be  and  synods. 
briefly  stated.  The  purely  ecclesiastical  convocations  gain  strength 
and  consistency  under  the  pressure  of  royal  and  papal  aggres^ 
sion,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the  taxation  of  spiritu- 
alities.    Tbe  diocesan  synods,  being  on  exhaustive  assembly  of  Diocesan 
the  clergy,  admitted  of  little  modification.    Like  the  cathedral  ^'^^^^j  ^^ 
chapters  they  were  separately  consulted  on  taxation,  so  long  as  t«x*tion. 
separate  consent  was  required:  in  1254  the  bishops  were  di- 
rected to  summon  their  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  clergy  to 
consider  a  grant,  and  to  report  to  the  council  at  Easter ;  as  late 
as  the  year  1280  the  diocesan  synods  of  the  province  of  York 
gave  their  several  consent  to  the  grant  of  a  tenth  ^.    In  them 
the  representatives  sent  to  the  greater  assemblies  were  chosen, 
and  the  gravamina  drawn  up.     In  some  cases  even  subdivisions 
of  the  dioceses  acted  independently  of  one  another;   in  1240 
the  rectors  of  Berkshire  refused  to  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  the  papal  war  against  the  emperor';    and  in  1280  each 
archdeaconry  of  the  diocese  of  York  was  separately  consulted 
before  the  archdeacons  and  proctors  repoiied  to  the  diocesan 
synod,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Richmond  did  not  join  in  the 
general  grant'. 

The  growth  of  the  provincial  synod  or  convocation  is  chiefly  tim  provin. 

cial  synod. 

•  Prynney  Begister,  i.  p.  3 ;  Hody,  Hist.  Conv.  p.  340 ;  Wilklns,  Conc.> 
ii.  p.  42  ;  Aniu  Lftneroott,  p.  105  ;  above,  p.  118,  note  i. 

«  M.  Pmna,  iv.  38-43.  »  WilkinB,  Cone.  ii.  p.  4a. 
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marked  by  the  ingtitntion  or  development  of  representation,  of 
which  there  are  few  if  any  traces  before  the  pontificate  of 
Stephen  Langton.  In  1225  that  archbishop  directed  the  at- 
tendance of  proctors  of  tlie  cathedral,  collegiate  and  conventual 
clergy  in  addition  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
archdeacons  ^  In  1254  the  prelates  refused  to  include  the 
secular  clergy  in  a  money  grant  without  their  consent,  and  a 
great  council  was  summoned  in  consequence'.  In  1255  the 
proctors  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  several  archdeaconries  pre- 
sented their  gravamina  in  parliament.  But  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  representative  principle  was  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  system  of  convocation'.  In  1256  to  the  meeting  of  the 
prelates  who  assembled  to  give  an  answer  to  the  demands  of 
Rustand,  were  summoned  for  January  18,  the  abbots,  priors, 
deans  of  cathedrals  with  proctora  for  their  canons,  and  the 
archdeacons  accompanied  by  three  or  four  more  discreet  clergy 
of  their  archdeaconries  with  procuratorial  mandate  of  their  fel- 
lows ^  In  1258  archbishop  Boniface  directed  that  the  arch- 
deacons should  be  furnished  with  letters  of  proxy  &om  the 
parochial  clergy ",  and  so  empowered  they  attended  the  council 
at  Merton  which  was  held  preparatory  to  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment of  Oxford.  In  1269  in  a  council  at  the  New  Temple, 
the  proctors  of  the  several  dioceses  declared  their  gravamina. 
In  1273  archbishop  Kilwardby  summoned  the  bishops,  with 
an  order  to  bring  with  them  three  or  four  of  their  prin- 
cipal clergy '•  In  1277  the  same  prelate  included  in  the 
summons  the  greater  personae  of  the  chapters,  the  archdeacons^ 
and  the  proctors  of  the  whole  clergy  of  each  diocese,  but  with- 
out prescribing  the  number  or  mode  of  nomination  ^  This 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  archbishop   Peckham    in    1283  ^ 

>  Wilking,  Cono.  i.  60a ;  Select  Cluurten,  p.  453. 

'  Royal  Letters,  ii.  10 1 ;  above,  p.  69. 

'  Ann.  Burton,  p.  360;  Select  Charters,  p.  33  a. 

*  M.  Paris,  vi,  314. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  454 ;  Ann.  Burton,  p.  411  ;  see  above,  p.  76,  note  3. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  ao,  26 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  455  ;  Wake,  State  of  the 
Church,  App.  p.  7. 

'  Wilkins,  Cone  ii.  30;  Select  Charters,  p.  455. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  93)  95  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  466 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  x  i. 
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At  the  council  of  Northampton  held  under  the  king's  writ  in 
the  January  of  that  year,  it  was  determined  to  call  a  con- 
Tocation  at  the  New  Temple  three  weeks  after  Easter:   and 
the  rule  devised  on  the  occasion  was  expressed  in  the  writ :  Rule  for 
*  each  of  the  bishops,  as  was  provided  in  the  said  congregation,  tion  in 
shall  about  the  aforesaid  day  cause  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  ^° 
be  assembled  in  a  certain  place,  and  shall  there  have  carefully 
expounded  to  them  the  propositions  made  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  80  that  at  the  said  time  and  place  at  London,  from  each 
diocese  two  proctors  in  the  name  of  the  clergy,  and  irom  each 
cathedral  and  collegiate  chapter  one  proctor,  shall  be  sent  with 
sufficient  instructions,  who  shall  have  full  and  express  power  of 
treating  witli  us  and  our  brethren  upon  the  premisses,  and  of 
consenting  to  such  measures  as  for  the  honour  of  the  chui*ch, 
the  comfort  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm,  the  com- 
munity of  the  clergy  shall  provide/    This  rule  was  then  or  soon  R«i»rewnta. 
after  accepted  as  authoritative,  and  has  been  treated  as  having  convocation. 
the  force  of  a  canon  ^ ;  and  the  body  so  constituted,  including 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  heads  of  religious  houses,  deans  of 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  archdeacons  and  proctors, 
was  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.     That  of  TL'«etofYoric 
the  province  of  York  is  somewhat  differently  constituted,  cou-  buiy. 
iaining  two  proctors  from  each  archdeaconry,  an  arrangement 
which  dates  at  least  as  early  as  1279*.    It  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  any  greater  certainty  the  origin  of  the  procuratorial  system, 
but  it  was  probably  introduced  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
had  long  been  used  in  foreign  churches  \ 

^  The  canon  (so  called)  is  given  among  the  'Statuta  Johannis  Peckham ' 
in  Wilkins,  ii.  49 ;  see  alao  Johnson*!  Canons,  ed.  Baron,  ii  a68.  It  is 
not  really  a  canon ;  by  its  reSerenob  to  the  convocation  at  the  Temple,  three 
weeks  after  Michaelmas,  it  is  shown  to  belong  to  the  same  year  1383.  ^^^ 
the  exact  origin  of  the  special  form  as  inserted  in  the  '  Statuta*  is  some- 
what obflonred  by  the  words  '  tempore  parllamenti  proximi  post  festum 
aancti  Michaelis  ad  tree  hebdomadas  per  Dei  gxatiam  futura.'  However, 
the  convocation  was  summoned  for  that  date  in  1283,  the  parliament 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury  on  Sept  30 ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  date,  between  1278  and  139a,  that  would  suit.  See  Peckham*a 
Letters,  ed.  Martin,  pp.  486-501,  508,  523,  536. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  41. 

'  Compare  the  acoount  of  the  legatine  coupcil  of  Bourgfes  held  in  1 235 ; 
W.  Covent  ii.  277. 
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NAtkMua  ^  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
eouncut  the  two  primates,  the  assembling  of  national  church  councils 
became,  after  the  independence  of  York  had  been  yindicated  by 
Thurstan,  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility.  The  disputes, 
amounting  often  to  undignified  personal  altercation  between  the 
archbishops  themselves,  disturbed  the  harmony  of  even  the 
royal  courts  and  national  parliaments.  Only  when  the  au- 
thority of  a  legate  superseded  for  the  moment  the  ordinary 
authority  of  both,  were  any  national  councils  of  the  church 
summoned.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  councils  of 
1237,  in  which  the  constitutions  of  Otho  were  published,  and 
of  1268,  in  which  those  of  Ottobon  were  accepted.  The  com- 
parative rarity  of  these  assemblies,  and  the  fiact  that  the  pre- 
lates were  the  only  permanent  element  in  them,  rob  them  of 
any  importance  they  might  otherwise  have  had  in  the  liistory  of 
our  ecclesiastical  organisation. 

This  division  between  the  two  provinces  was,  in  secular 

questions,  remedied  by  the  custom  of  bringing  the  leading  men 

of  both  to  the  national  parliaments  ^ ;  but  this  was  felt  to  be 

inadequate  in  cases  in  which  the  special  rights  of  the  clergy 

PttmoHkbfor  were  concerned.     Accordingly  in  1252 '  we  find  the  archbishop 

beiirom  the    of  York  and  the  bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Durham  declining  to 

cM  qrnodi!    auswer  a  request  of  the  king  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  matter 

which  touched  the  whole  English  church,  and  that  they  did  not 

think  it  consistent  or  honourable  to  depart  from  the  customary 

procedure  in  such  cases,  in  which  a  common  debate  was  usually 

had  between  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinces.    But  although  such 

communication  might  in  general  terms  be  called  customary,  the 

extant  evidence  points  rather  to  a  discussion  or  arrangement  by 

letter  between  the  archbishops  than  to  any  common  deliberation 

of  the  churches. 

Pftrtiunent-        200.  When  Edward  I  in  1295  determined  to  summon  to 

Mnta^'n  of    parliament  the  whole  clergy  of  the  two  provinces  by  their 

tec  rg\.     representatives,  he  probably  desired   not  only  to   define  the 

'  In  1207  John  oollected  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  to  prani  an  aid; 
Ann.  Wavorley,  p.  258. 

^  Hoyal  Letters,  ii.  94,  95 ;  aee  above,  p.  68. 
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relations  between  the  sevei'^l  estates,  but  to  obtain  the  joint 
action  of  the  two  provinces,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  anomalous 
modes  of  summons  and  attendance  which  had  been  from  time  to 
time  adopted  in  the  innumerable  councils  of  the  century.  There 
were  precedents  for  summoning  to  councils,  in  which  no  spe- 
cially ecclesiastical  business  was  discussed,  not  only  the  prelates 
but  the  archdeacons  and  deans,  as  I'epresenting  the  parochial 
and  cathedral  clergy.    One  remarkable  assembly  of  the  kind,  in  Early 
1177  \  on  the  occasion  of  the  arbitration  between  CastiUe  and 
Navarre,  seems  to  show  that  Henry  II  regarded  the  presence  of 
these  'minor  prelates'  as  necessary  to  make  his  court  suffi- 
ciently impressive  to  his  foreign  visitors.    The  council  of  1255', 
in  which  the  proctors  of  the  beneficed  clergy  exhibited  their 
gravamina,  was  a  ])arliament,  although  it  may  not  be  certain 
that  the  proctors  appeared  as  members  rather  than  as  peti- 
tioners.    Simon  de  Montfort's  parliament  of  1265  contained 
cathedral  deans  and  priors  as  well  as  prelates  ^.     Later  in  the 
same  year,  Henry  III,  still  in  the  hands  of  earl  Simon,  summoned 
proctors  for  the  cathedral  chapters  to  a  parliament  at  Winchester  ^ 
In  1282  the  proctors  of  the  chapters  were  summoned  to  the  two 
provincial  parliaments  of  York  and  Northampton  ^     In  1294  couacOor 
Edward  called  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  clerical  parliament  at  of  1294. 
Westminster,  apart  from  the  other  two  estates  and  at  a  dif- 
ferent time ;   summoning  the  clergy  of  the  two  provinces  by 
their  prelates,  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  for  the  21st 
of  September  *,  and  the  lay  estates  for  the  1 2th  of  November. 
The  following  year  he  incorporated  the  three  in  one  assembly  Parliament 
and  adopted  for  the  representation  of  the  clergy  the  method  ^  '^^^ 
instituted  twelve  years  before  for  the  provincial  convocations  "^^ 


*  Ben.  Pet.  i.  145 ;  lee  above,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  '  Above,  p.  206. 

*  Above,  p.  96. 

*  Select  Charten,  p.  418  ;  above,  p.  98. 

^  ParL  Write,  i.  10 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  466. 

*  Pari.  Write,  i.  25,  26 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  480. 

^  Ibid.  p.  484.  The  'modaa  tenendi  parliainentnm  *  deecribee  the  clerical 
procton  in  parliament,  as  two  from  each  arohdeaoonry,  not,  as  was  really 
the  case,  two  from  each  diocese ;  ibid.  p.  503.  This  is  bnt  one  of  the  many 
misetatonents  of  that  doonment,  bnt  it  may  show  that,  even  when  it  was 
written,  the  question  of  clerical  representation  was  becoming  obscure. 
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But,  altboQgh  bo  closely  united  in  idea,  the  two  representative 
bodies,  convocation^  and  tbe  parliamentaiy  representation  of 
the  clergy,  are  kept  clearly  distinct.  The  convocations  are  two 
provincial  councils  meeting  in  their  respective  poovinces,  gene- 
rally at  London  and  York ;  the  parliamentary  representatives 
are  one  element  of  the  general  parliament  and  meet  in  the  same 
2)lace.  The  convocations  are  called  by  tbe  writ  of  the  arch- 
bishops addressed  through  their  senior  sufSragans  to  each  bishop 
of  their  provinces ;  the  parliamentary  proctors  are  summoned 
by  the  king's  writ  addressed  directly  to  the  bishops  individually, 
and  directing  by  the  clause  'praemunientes'*  the  attendance  of 
the  proctors.  The  convocations  contain  the  abbots  and  priors ; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  '  praemunientes '  clause.  The 
convocations  are  two  spiritual  assemblies;  the  parliamentary 
assembly  of  tlie  clergy  is  one  temporal  representation  of  the 
spiritual  estate ;  and  it  is,  as  we  shall,  see,  only  owing  to  the 
absolute  defeasance  of  the  latter  institution  that  the  convoca- 
tions have  any  connexion  with  parliamentary  history.  Every 
£tep  of  the  development  of  the  two  has  however  a  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  representation,  both  in  the  nation 
at  large  and  in  the  mind  of  the  great  organiser  and  definer 
of  parliamentary  action,  Edward  I^ 


^  The  word  convocation  had  not  yet  acquired  its  later  technical  mean- 
ing. The  priw  and  convent  of  Bath,  1 295,  elect  their  proctor  under  the 
praemunicntes  clause,  to  appear  in  the  'generalis  convocatio;*  Pari.  Writs, 
i.  54 ;  in  1 297  the  writ  of  the  archbishop  for  the  spiritual  assembly  is  en- 
titled '  Citatio  pro  convocatione ;  *  ibid.  p.  53. 

'  See  above,  p.  204,  note  2.  Philip  the  Fair  seems  to  have  had  an  inten- 
iion  in  1297  of  simimoning  the  whole  of  the  French  clergy  to  Paris  to 
make  a  grant ;  but,  warned  perhaps  by  the  events  of  1 296  in  England,  he 
did  not  venture  to  do  it,  and  wrung  the  money  he  wanted  from  provincial 
councils ;  Boutaric,  Premiers  £tat8  Gen.  p.  6.  The  parochial  clergy,  the 
rectors  or  cur^  of  parishes,  were  systematically  excluded  from  the  staten 
general  (Hervieu,  Bev.  de  I^egislation,  1873,  p.  580),  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  possess  temporalities  or  jurisdiction.  Nor  were  the  decgy  assembled 
.according  to  their  ecclesiastical  divisions;  not  in  dioceses  and  provinces, 
but  in  bailliages  and  senechauss^es,  like  the  laity  ;  ibid.  396. 

*  I  need  hardly  remark  here  that,  although  the  procuratorial  system  as 
used  in  clerical  assemblies  has  a  certain  bearing  on  the  representative 
system  in  England,  it  is  much  less  important  here  than  in  those  countries 
in  which  there  were  no  vestiges  of  representative  lay  institutions  left,  and 
where  the  representation  of  communities  in  the  states  general  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical  system.    In  England  the  two  foruis 
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201.  The  baronial  estate  underwent  durincf  this  period  the  i>eveiopmcnt 

.  ,        of  the 

great  change  in  I'espect  to  its  conciliar  form,  from  qualification  baronize. 
by  tenure  to  qualification  by  writ,  from  which  the  hereditary 
peerage  emerges.    This  change  affected  however  only  the  simple 
barons  ^.    As  a  rule  all  the  earls  and  all  the  bishops  were  con-  ah  bUmps 
stantly  summoned,  the  only  exceptions  being  made  when  tlie  sumiuoncd. 
individual  omitted  was  in  personal  disgrace.     The  list  of  abbots  Dimhiisiied 
and  priors  however  varies  largely  from  time  to  time;  more  than  abbots  and 
a  hundred  were  summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfoi-t  in  1264*;'*  ^"' 
nearly  seventy  by  Edward  I  to  the  great  parliament  of  1295 " ; 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  regular  number  fell  to  tweuty- 
Eeven  ^ ;  the  majority  being  glad  to  escape  the  burden  of  attend- 
ance, and,  by  the  plea  that  their  lands  were  held  in  free  alms 
and  not  by  barony,  to  avoid  the  expenses  by  which  their  richer 
brethren  maintained  their  high  dignity  '.     The  modification  in  Diminbiied 
the  character  of  the  lay  baronage  is  a  matter  of  great  signi-  bannu. 
ficance.     This  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  what  may 
be  called  a  large  body  of  historical  literature,  out  of  which, 
observing  the  due  proportion  of  general  treatment,  we  can  state 
here  only  a  few  conclusions. 

I^row  Bide  by  aide,  the  lay  representation  is  not  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  clerical. 

'  Occasionally  bishops,  abbots,  and  barons  were  allowed  to  appear  by 
proxy ;  thus  in  the  parliament  of  Carlisle  (Pari.  Writs,  i.  185,  180)  a  great 
number  of  proxies  or  attorneys  were  present;  and  some  even  of  the  elected 
proctors  of  the  clergy  substituted  outers  as  their  proxies.  Abbesses  and 
peeresses  who  had  suits  to  prosecute  or  services  to  perform  also  sent  proc- 
torsy  bat  not  as  members  01  the  parliament,  simply  as  suitors  of  the  high 
ooort. 

'  Ten  abbots,  nine  priors,  and  one  dean  of  the  province  of  York, 
fifty-five  abbots,  twenty-six  priors,  and  four  deans  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury ;  and  the  heads  of  the  military  orders. 

'  Sixty-seven  abbots  and  three  heads  of  orders ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  30. 

•  See  the  tables  given  by  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  382-387. 

'  See  Prynne,  Register,  1.  pp.  141  sq.  The  position  of  the  abbots  and 
prion  as  distinguished  from  the  bishops  is  historically  important,  in  rela- 
tion to  council  and  also  to  tenure.  Before  the  Conquest  all  the  bishops 
attended  the  witenagemot,  and  only  a  few  of  the  abbots.  When  the  prac* 
lice  of  homage  was  introduced,  the  bishopn,  we  are  told  by  Glanvill  nnd 
Bracton,  did  no  homage  after  consecration,  but  only  fealty:  whilst  ac- 
cording to  the  latter  writer,  abbots  *  ad  homagium  non  teneantur  de  jure, 
&ciunt  tamen  tota  die  de  consuetudine ;  *  lib.  ii.  c*  35.  The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  parliamentary  abbots  was  probably  owing  to  their  dislike 
of  attendance  at  secular  courts,  which  suggested  the  excuse  alleging  their 
peculiar  tenure. 

P  2 
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QiuiMcstkm  •»-  The  'majores  barones'  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  11,  Richard  and 

for  mniiiioDC  .  •         « 

as  a  baron.  John,  were,  as  has  been  several  times  stated,  distinguished  from 
their  fellows,  by  the  reception  of  special  summons  to  council, 
special  summous  to  the  army,  the  right  of  making  special 
arrangements  with  the  exchequer  for  reliefs  and  taxes,  of 
leading  their  own  vassals  in  battle,  and  of  being  amerced  by 
«^  their  equals.  The  coincidence  of  these  points  enables  us  to 
describe  if  not  to  define  what  tenure  by  barony  must  have  been; 
it  may,  as  some  legal  writers  have  maintained,  have  compre- 
hended the  duties  of  grand  seijeanty,  it  may  have  been  con- 
nected originally  with  the  |)os8ession  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
land ;  but  it  certainly  possessed  the  characteristics  just  enume- 

Great  rated.     The  number   of  these  barons  was  very  considerable: 

number  of       ,  , 

iHutms         m  1263,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  were  specially  summoned  to 

sumnioncd 

forniiiitaiy  the  Welsh  war\*  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1276';  a  bun* 
dred  and  twenty- two  in  1297';  and  correspondingly  large 
numbers  on  other  occasions.  That  the  occurrence  of  a  par- 
ticular name  in  the  list  proves  the  bearer  to  have  held  his 
estates  j)er  haroniam  may  be  disputed,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  all  who  were  summoned  would  rank  among  the 
majores  baranes  of  the  charter.  The  extant  writs  of  summous 
to  parliament  are  much  more  rare,  and  these  contain  far  fewer 
Smaller  uamcs  than  the  writs  of  military  service.  Only  eighteen  bai'ous 
mimmoned  to  wcve  summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort ;  ninety-nine  were  sum- 
'*'^°**°*  moned  by  Edward  I  to  Shrewsbury  in  1283  ;  only  forty-one  to 
the  parliament  of  1295^;  thirty-seven  in  1296^  Occasionally 
the  number  increases ;  especially  when  a  number  of  counsellors 
is  also  summoned.  To  the  parliament  of  March  6, 1300,  ninety- 
eight  lords  and  thirty-eight  counsellor  were  called ' ;  and  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  to  the  pope  was 
sealed  by  ninety-six  lay  lords^  eighty  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
moned by  special  writ  ^.     It  is  clear  from  these  facts,  nearly  all 

^  Lords'  Beport^  iii.  30.  '  Pari.  Writs,  i.  193-195. 

'  Pnil.  Writs,  i.  a 8 a.  Not  less  than  174  were  summoned  for  the  defence 
affainst  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  but  many  of  these  were 
addressed  as  knights ;  ibid.  pp.  309-304. 

*  Pm-I.  Writs,  i.  31.  »  Ibid.  i.  48. 

^  Ibid.  i.  82, 83  ;  seventy- two  abljots,  &c.  were  also  summoned. 

^  Ibid.  i.   90.     The  whole  list  summoned  to  Lincoln  contained  two 
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of  which  belong  to  the  parliaments  properly  so  called  in  which  imporuince 
the  three  estates  were  assembled,  that  very  large  discretionary  principle 
power  remained  in  the  royal  hands;  and  that,  unless  he  was  by  Edward i. 
warranted  by  earlier  custom,  the  existence  of  which  we  can  only 
conjecture ',  Edward  I  must,  in  the  selection  of  a  smaller  number 
to  be  constant  recipients  of  special  summons,  have  introduced 
a  constitutional  change  scarcely  inferior  to  that  by  which  he 
incorporated  the  representatives  of  the  commons  in  the  national 
council :  in  other  words,  that  he  created  the  house  of  lords  as 
much  as  he  created  the  house  of  commons.     The  alteration  or 
variation  in  the  number  of  the  barons  summoned  implied  also 
an  alteration  in  the  qualification  for  summons;  if  the  king  were 
at  liberty  to  select  even  a  permanent  number  of  lords  of  pallia^ 
ment  from  the  body  of  tenants-in-chief  or  barons,  the  qualification 
of  tenure  ceased  to  be  the  sole  qualification  for  summons.   But  inRtitution 
it  is  probable  that  the  change  went  still  further,  and  that  of  the  whk      ^ 
diminislied  number  some  at  least  did  not  possess  the  qualifica- 
tion by  baronial  tenure,  but  became  barons  simply  by  virtue  of 
the  special  writ,  and  conveyed  to  their  heirs  a  dignity  attested 
by  the  hereditary  reception  of  the  summons.     If  this  be  true, 
and  it  is  supported  by  considerable  evidence  ^  the  tenure  per 

aichbishoM,  eighteen  bialiops,  eighty  abbots,  three  masters  of  orders,  ten 
earis,  and  eighty  specially  summoned  barons  and  knights ;  the  letter 
(ibid.  pp.  102-104)  is  sealed  by  seven  earls  and  ninety-six  other  lonls. 
See  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  pp.  335--341 ;  where  it  is 
maintained  that  the  ocGUirence  of  a  name  among  these  ninety-fciz  signata- 
lies  does  not  by  itself  imply  a  peerage. 

^  The  famou3  quotation  of  Camden,  Britannia  (ed.  1600),  p.  137,  has 
never  been,  I  believe,  verified;  it  runs  as  follows:  '  Ille  enim  (sc.  Hen- 
ricuB  III)  '  ex  satis  antique  scriptore  Icquor,  post  magnas  perturbationes  et 
encnrmea  vexattones  inter  ipsum  regem,  Simonem  de  Monteforti  et  alios 
barones,  motas  et  8q)itas,  statuit  et  ordinavit  quod  omnes  illi  oomites  et 
barones  regni  Angliae  quibus  ipse  rex  dignatus  est  brevia  summonitionls 
dirigere,  venfannt  ad  parlamentum  suum  et  non  alii,  ni»i  forte  dominns 
rex  alia  oonsimilia  brevia  eis  dirigere  voluisset.*  Cf.  Brady,  Intr.  p.  145 ; 
Hallam,  M.  A.  iii.  7. 

'  See  Conrthope's  edition  of  Kicolas's  Historic  Peerage,  pp.  xxv  sq.  • 
Third  Lords'  Report,  p.  235  eq.  An  example  is  Thomas  de  Fumival,  of 
whom  it  was  found  in  the  19th  Edw.  II  that  he  did  not  hold  his  estates 
per  baroniam,  who  yet  was  summoned  from  1 295  to  1332 ;  nine  other  persons 
.summoned  in  1295  arc  'not  anywhere  state<l  to  have  been  previously 
barons  of  the  realm/  The  last  statement  is  I  think  somewhat  arbitrary  ; 
all  the  nine  had  had  special  military  summons  repeatedly. 
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haroniam  must  have  ceased  to  Lave  any  political  importance, 
and  we  have  in  the  act,  or  in  the  policy  suggesting  it,  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  Edward's  political  design  of  eliminating  the  doctrine 
of  tenure  from  the  region  of  government.     The  later  variations, 
in  number  and  qualification,  of  the  house  of.  lords,  may  be 
noted  when  we  reach  the  time  at  which  those  variations  become 
important. 
Continuation      The  barouagc  spiritual  and  temporal  did  not,  however  modi- 
RsaembUet,     fied,  merge  its  independent  existence  in  the  newly  constituted 
waffS\m       parliament  of  Edward  I.    It  had  been  in  possession  of  the  fiinc- 
^     ***"*'     tions  of  a  common  council  of  the  realm  far  too  long  not  to  have 
acquired  powers  with  which  it  could  not  part.     Under  the  title 
of '  magnum  concilium  regis  et  regni '  it  retained,  like  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy,  distinct  methods  of  assembly,  and  certain 
powers  which  ultimately  fell  to  the  house  of  lords.     But  these 
must  be  considered  in  another  part  of  our  work. 
Repnsienta-  <*    202.  Tlic  great  mark  which  the  centuiy  and  the  reign  of 
commoni!     Edward  I  leave  on   our  constitutional   history  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  commons :  the  collecting  in  parliament  of  the 
representatives  of  the  communities  of  both  shires  and  boroughs, 
the  concentration  of  the  powers  which  had   been  previously 
exercised  in  local  assemblies  or  altogether  superseded  by  the 
action  of  the  barons,  and  the  admission  of  such  representatives 
Amtngement  to  a  share  in  the  supreme  work  of  government.     In  order  to 
following       avoid  needless  repetition  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine  this 
^^^  l>art  of  our  subject  under  the  several  heads  of  (i)  the  constitu- 

tion of  the  local  courts  and  communities,  (2)  their  powers  and 
functions,  and  (3)  the  periods  and  causes  of  the  introduction  of 
their  representatives  into  the  national  parliament.  So  much 
however  has  been  already  said  on  the  first  and  second  points  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  that  it  will  be  enough  briefly  to 
recapitulate  our  chief  conclusions  about  them  and  to  account  for 
the  modifications  which  affected  them  in  the  century  before  us. 
z.  Con4:tn.  203.  (i)  The  county  court  in  its  full  session,  that  is,  as  it 
ronnty  court,  attended  the  itinerant  justices  on  their  visitation,  contained 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  freeholders,  and  from  each  township  four  men  and  the 
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reeve,  and  from  each  borough  twelve  burghers  ^  It  wais  still 
the  folkmoot,  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and,  in  case 
of  any  class  or  person  being  regarded  as  outside  the  above 
enumeration,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  summon  to  the 
meeting  all  others  who  by  right  or  custom  appeared  before  the 
justices.  It  contained  thus  all  the  elements  of  a  local  parlia- 
ment— all  the  members  .  of  the  body  politic  in  as  full  repre* 
sentation  as  the  three  estates  afterwards  enjoyed  in  the  general 
parliament. 

The  county  court,  according  to  the  42nd  article  of  the  charter  its  timet  of 
of  121 7  ',  sat  once  a  month;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  "**'"^* 
on  each  occasion  it  was  attended  by  all  the  qualified  members  ; 
the  prelates  and  barons  were  generally  freed  from  the  obligation  Pemns 
of  attendance  by  the  charters  under  which  they  held  their  attendance, 
estates ;  every  freeman  might  by  the  statute  of  Merton  appear 
by  attorney ',  and  by  the  statute  of  Marlborough  all  above  the 
rank  of  knight  wero  exempted  from  attendance  on  the  sheriff's 
toum^,  unless  specially  summoned :  the  charters  of  the  boroughs- 
implied  and  sometimes  expressed  a  condition  that  it  was  only 

^  The  writ  of  121 7  for  the  promulgation  of  the  charter  orden  the  sheriff 
to  publish  it,  'in  pleno  oomitatu  tuo  convocatis  baronibus,  militibus  et 
omnibuB  libere  tenentibus  ejusdem  oomitatus ;  *  Brady,  App.  166.  The 
writs  containing  the  list  of  namea  given  in  the  text  b^n  in  laiy ;  Rot. 
Clans,  i.  380 :  *  Rex  Yiceoomiti  Ebor.  salutem.  Summone  per  bonos  sum- 
monitores  omnee  arohiepisoopos,  episoopos,  abbates,  oomites  et  baroneo, 
miUtes  et  libere  tenentes  de  tota  baiUia  taa»  et  de  qualibet  villa  quataor 
legmles  homines  et  praepositum,  et  de  qnolibet  buigo  xii  legales  burgensea 
per  totam  ballliam  tuam,  et  omnes  alios  de  baillia  tna  qui  coram  justitiis 
itinerantibus  venire  sclent  et  debent,  quod  sint  apud  Eboraoum  coram 
justitiis  ncstris  a  die  Sancti  Martini  in  zv  dies,  audituri  et  fiictnri  prae- 
ceptum  nostrum.'  Of.  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  463,  473,  476.  There  is  one  of  1231 
in  the  Select  Charters,  p.  358.    See  too  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  tr.  i.  c.  11. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  346. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  4  :  'provisum  insuper  quod  quilibet  liber 
homo  qui  sectam  debet  ad  Comitatum,  Trithingam,  Hundredum  et 
Wapentachinm,  vel  ad  curiam  domini  sui,  libere  porait  facere  attomatum 
suum  ad  sectas  illas  pro  eo  faciendum.*  Such  an  appointment  of  a  proxy, 
by  Thomas  de  Burgh,  to  appear  in  the  shiremoot  of  Staffordshire  in  1223, 
is  given  in  the  Close  Rolls,  i.  537.  See  further  below,  vol.  iii.  c.  xx. 
§430. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  22  :  'de  tumis  vioecomitum  provisum  est 
quod  neoesse  non  habeant  ibi  venire  archiepiscopi,  epi<icopi,  abbates,  pri- 
ores,  oomites,  barones  nee  aliqui  vin  religiosi  seu  miilieres  nisi  eorum 
praesentia  specialiter  esugatur.'  Cf.  on  the  whole  question,  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  i.  524  sq. 
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when  the  oonri  was  called  to  meet  the  justices  that  their  repre- 
Bentatiyes  need  attend  ^ ;  in  some  cases  the  barons  and  knights 
compounded  for  attendance  by  a  payment  to  the  sheriff*;  and 
the  custom  of  relieying  the  simple  knights,  by  special  licence 
issued  by  the  king,  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  defi- 
ciency of  lawful  knights  to  hold  the  assizes  in  the  county  court 
was  a  constant  subject  of  complaint '.  The  monthly  sessions 
then  were  only  attended  by  persons  who  had  special  business, 
or  owed  special  suit,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  townships  with 
their  lawful  men  qualified  to  serre  on  the  juries.  For  the  holding 
of  a  full  county  court,  for  extraordinary  business,  a  special 
summons  was  in  all  cases  issued;  our  knowledge  of  its  com- 
position is  derived  from  such  special  writs. 

204.  The  sheriff  is  still  the  president  and  constituting  officer 
of  the  county  court ;  to  him  is  directed  the  writ  ordering  the 
general  summons,  and  through  him  is  made  the  answer  of  the 
county  to  the  question  or  demand  contained  in  the  writ.  Suc- 
cessive limitations  on  his  judicial  power  have  been  imposed 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  tlie  date  of  Magna  Carta,  but 
have  scarcely  diminished  his  social  importance  ^ ;  and  although 
the  general  contributions  of  the  country,  the  fifteenths,  thirtieths 
and  the  like,  no  longer  pass  necessarily  through  his  hands,  he 
retains  the  collection  of  scutages  and  other  prescriptive  imposts, 
and  considerable  power  of  amercement  for  non-attendance  on 
his  summons.  The  king  retains  the  power  of  nominating  the 
sheriffs,  but  not  without  a  struggle ;  the  right  of  nomination 
being  at  one  time  claimed  for  the  baronage  in  parliament,  and 
at  another  for  the  county  court  itself.  By  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  in  1258  it  was  ordered  that  the  sheriff  should  be  a 
vavasour  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  to  reside  and  should 

'  Oiarier  of  Dnnwich,  Rot.  Cart.  p.  51 :  '  et  quod  nullain  sectam  fiM^iant 
comitatus  vel  liundredoruni  nisi  coram  justitiis  noBtria ;  et,  cum  summo- 
niti  faerint  ease  coram  justitiis,  mittant  pro  se  xii  legales  homines  de 
burgo  8U0  qui  dint  pro  eis  omnibus.' 

'  As  in  the  honour  of  Aquila  in  Sussex ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  loa. 

*  See  the  28th  article  of  the  petition  of  the  barons  in  1258 ;  Select 
Cliarters,  p.  386.  An  instance  will  be  found  as  early  as  1224;  Ilot. 
Claus.  i.  627. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  606,  607 ;  see  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  320. 
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retain  office  for  a  year  only\  In  1259,  it  was  provided  that 
for  the  current  year  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  chief 
justice,  treasurer,  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  absolutely; 
and  in  future  from  a  list  of  four  good  men  chosen  in  the 
county  courts  The  efiPorts  made  by  Henry  III  to  get  rid  of 
the  provisionary  council  involved  in  each  case  an  attempt  to 
remove  their  sheriffs  and  to  nominate  his  own.  In  1261,  at 
the  Mise  of  Merton  concluded  in  December,  a  committee  of 
arbitration  was  named  to  determine  the  question  of  right ;  the 
six  arbitrators  refen'ed  it  to  Bichard  of  Cornwall  as  umpire, 
and  he  decided  in  &vour  of  the  king,  though  he  attempted  to 
introduce  the  principle  of  election ' :  and  the  decision  was  con- 
firmed by  the  award  of  S.  Lewis.  After  this  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  harons  to  renew  the  quarrel ;  but  under  Edward  I  "* 
the  question  of  a  free  election  by  the  shires  was  mooted.  Such 
free  election  had  long  been  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  London ; 
the  freeholders  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  had  purchased  the  like 
privilege  from  John  and  Henry  III^;  and  the  lawyers  of 
Edward  I  seem  to  have  held^  and  foisted  into  the  copies  of 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor  an  article  declaring,  that  such  election 
was  an  ancient  popular  right  \  It  was  possibly  in  concession  Election  of 
to  this  opinion  that  in  1300,  by  one  of  the  Articuli  super ^ 
Cartas,  Edward  granted  the  election  of  the  sheriffs  to  the 
people  of  the  shire  where  they  desired  to  have  it,  and  where 
the  office  was  not  '  of  fee '  or  hereditary  *.  But  the  privilege 
was  sparingly  exercised   if  it  were  exercised  at  all,  and  was 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  391. 

*  Ann.  Barton,  p.  478;  above,  p.  84.  The  securing  a  sheriff  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  was  probably  as  material  a  point  as  the  ol^ 
taining  the  right  of  election ;  see  Ann.  Donst.  p.  279 :  *  eodem  anno,  12 78, 
amovit  rex  omnes  viceoomites  Angliae  dericos  scilicet  et  extraneos,  et 
mbetitnit  looo  eorum  milites  de  propriis  oomitatibns.' 

»  Above,  pp.  87,  88. 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Ezch.  pp.  383,  a88 ;  Rot.  Clans,  i.  457 ;  ii.  25,  169,  184. 

*  *  Per  singuloe  oomitatiu  in  pleno  folcmote,  sicut  et  vicecomites  provin* 
ciarom  et  oomitatnnm  eligi  debent ;  *  Thorpe,  Ancient  Iaws,  p.  197. 

'  Statntefl  of  the  Realm,  i.  139 :  '  le  roi  ad  grante  a  soen  pocple  qil  eient 
esleocion  de  lenr  visoontee  en  ohescan  conte,  ou  visoonte  ne  est  mie  de  fee, 
ail  voelent.*  An  examination  of  the  lists  of  sheriffs  shows  that  the  privi- 
lege could  only  have  been  slightly  valued  ;  the  changes  in  1300  and  1301 
are  few. 
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Final  wttie-    withdrawn  by  the  Ordinances  of  1311  *.     In  1338  Edward  III 
quettkm.       ordered  the  sheriffs  to  be  elected  by  the  counties,  but  in  1340 
it  was  finally  provided  that  no  sheriff  should  continue  in  office 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  appointment  remaining,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Ordinances,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer*. 
It  would  seem  that  during  this  period  it  was  more  important  to 
the  king  and  to  the  barons  to  secure  the  right  of  appointment, 
than  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  sheriff;  and  consequently  his 
position  and  influence  underwent  less  change  than  they  had 
^  done  under  the  legislation  of  Henry  II.     The  real  lo8S  of  his 
ancient  importance  resulted  from  the  limitation  of  his  period  of 
office. 
II.  BiuineM        205.  (ii)  In  the  county  courts  and  under  the  guidance  of 
tnuuftctodin  the  sheriffs  was  transacted  all  the  business  of  the  shire:  and 
court.  the  act  of  the  county  court  was  the  act  of  the  shire  in  matters 

judicial,  military,  and  fiscal,  in  the  details  of  police  manage- 
ment, and  in  questions,  where  such  questions  occurred,  con- 
nected with  the  general  administration  of  the  country.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has'  been  said  on  theee  points  in 
a  former  chapter ;  but  some  illustration  may  be  given  of  the 
completeness  of  the  county  administration  for  each  purpose; 
of  the  use,  in  each  department,  of  representation ;  and  of  the 
practice  of  electing  representatives  who  thus  act  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  community  of  the  shire.  The  ideas  of  representa- 
tion and  election  are  not  inseparable;  at  certain  stages  the 
sheriff  in  the  county,  or  the  reeve  in  the  township,  might 
nominate,  from  a  fixed  list,  by  choice,  or  in  rotation ;  but  the 
tendency  of  the  two  ideas  is  to  unite,  and  the  historic  evidence 
shows  their  joint  use  generally  at  this  time.  The  custom  of 
electing  representatives  in  the  county  court  was  in  full  operation 
before  such  representatives  were  summoned  to  parliament. 
<i)  The  The  judicial  work   of  the   county  was  done  in  the  county 

Judicial  worlc  ,  ,  .  ,     '^ 

of  the  county  court :  exccpt  in  the  county  court  even  the  itinerant  justices 

court.  1 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  i6o. 

'  Foed.  ii.  1049,  1090  ;  the  Act  passed  in  1340  ordered  that  the  appoint- 
ment shoald  be  made  in  the  Exchequer  by  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Chief  Baron^  with  the  justices,  if  present;  Statutes,  L  383.  In  1376  the 
commoa^  again  petitioned  for  elective  sheriffs;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  35^. 
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coald  not  discharge  their  functions;  and  the  county  was  the 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  assize  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  county  was  the  patria  whose  report  was  presented 
by  the  juries ;  and  a  process  by  assize  was  '  per  judicium  et 
consilium  totius  comitatus^/  The  uses  of  representation  and 
election  have  already  been  illustrated  sufficiently  in  our  dis* 
Gussion  of  the  origin  of  juries. 

206.  The  conservation  of  the  peace,  or  police,  a  department  (a)  The  eon. 
that  links  the  judicial  with  the  military  administration  of  the  the  peace. 
shire,  was  fully  organised  on  the  same  principles.  For  each 
necessary  measure  the  county  was  an  organic  whole  ;  the  action 
was  taken  in  the  county  court;  and  in  the  execution  of  the 
law  the  sheriff  was  assisted  or  superseded  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives. The  writs  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace^  direct-  *- 
ing  the  taking  of  the  oath,  the  pursuit  of  malefactors,  and  the 
observance  of  watch  and  ward,  were  proclaimed  in  full  county 
court;  attachments  were  made  in  obedience  to  them  in  the 
county  court  before  the  coroners  ;  and,  when  the  institution 
was  modified,  as  in  1253,  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  summon 
all  the  knights  and  freeholders  of  their  counties,  four  men  with 
the  reeve  from  each  township,  and  twelve  burghers  from  each 
borough,  to  receive  and  execute  the  royal  mandate'.  The 
coroners,  whose  duty  was  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  crown 
in  this  region  of  work  as  well  as  in  the  fiscal  and  judicial 
business,  were  always  elected  by  the  full  county  court'.  In- 
the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I,  an  officer  called  '  custoe  pacis,'  whose 
functions  form  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  was  elected  by  the  sheriff  and  community  of  each 

^  '  Nihil  fecimus  in  facto  memorato  nisi  per  consiliam  et  judicium  totiua 
conaitatofl  ...  ex  recordo  dictae  assisae  quod  de  communi  consensu  efc  testi- 
inonio  totiue  oomitatus  fideliter  oonscriptnm  vobis  transmittimus ;  *  Boynl 
Letten,  i.  21.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht, 
i.  317  sq. 

'  *  Sammone  per  bonos  summonitores  omnes  milites  et  omnes  libere  te- 
nentes  de  comitatibus  praedictis,  et  de  qtudibet  villa  quatuor  homines  et 
praepodtmn,  et  de  quolibet  burgo  dnodedm  legalea  burgenses,  quod  sint 
coram  dilecto  et  fideli  nostro  Henrico  de  Colevilla  ad  dies  et  loca  quos  tibi 
scire  fadet,  ad  audiendum  et  faciendum  praeceptum  nostrum;'  Foed.  {.  ^  '^  - 
29T  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  374. 

^  Bee  below,  p.  239. 
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Election  of    county  in  the  full  county  court;   and  the  conservators  who 
conNerv    n.  ^j^j^^  ^^^  ^l^^  provisionfl  of  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  although 

no  mention  of  the  mode  of  appointment  occurs  in  the  act  itself, 
were  after  the  first  vacancy  elected   in  the  same  way\     In 
this  instance  the  principle  was  extended   to  the  election  of 
constables  for  the  hundreds. 
<3)  The  207.  The  military  administration  of  the  county,  except  so 

buiinea  of     far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  was 

tbe  ihirp.  -  ^    .  r         » 

less  capable  of  being  conducted  on  a  symmetrical  plan  of  re- 
presentation. It  furnishes,  however,  illustrations  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  local  agencies,  and  of  the  concentration  of  those 
agencies  for  national  purposes,  which  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance :  for  both  the  feudal  military  system  and  the  system  of  the 
national  defence  have  their  exact  analogies  in  the  system  of 
the  national  council ;  and,  if  the  parliament  is  not  the  host  in 
council  as  it  was  in  primitive  times,  the  national  force  is  the 
presentment  in  arms  of  those  elements  which  in  the  parliament 
meet  for  council. 
Character  of  ^    The  national  force,  as  a  whole,  falls  into  three  divisions :  the 

the  national  ii.i  •       y  »   i*     \  iit. 

force.  armed  vassals  of  the  tenants-m-chief  who  served  under  their  own 

lords,  each  of  those  lords  receiving  a  special  summons  to  arms  ; 

the  minor  tenants-in-chief  who  served  under  the  sheriff;  and  the 

.  body  of  freemen  sworn  under  the  assize  of  arms.     Of  the  second 

The  minor     and  thii*d  divisions  the  sheriff  was  the  proper  leader;  they  were 

chief  and  the  the  men  who  scrvcd  on  assizes  and  juries,  and  who  in  other  mat- 

arma  com.     ters  acted  constitutionally  with  him.  In  every  change  of  military 

Uip  dieriff     organisation,  and  there  were  several  such  changes  in  the  course  of 

the  thirteenth  century ',  the  sheriff  retains  his  place.     In  1 205 

John  warned  the  sheriffs  that  by  assent  of  the  national  council 

every  nine  knights  throughout  all  England  were  to  furnish  a 

tenth,  and  ordered  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  country  to  be 

incorporated  and  sworn  under  an  organisation  of  constables  for 

the  national  defence'.     In  1223  Henry  III  directed  the  sheriffs 

to  impose  the  oath  on  those  who  had  been  'jurati  ad  arma'  in 

*  See  below,  p.  337,  and  \  236 ;  Qneist,  Verwalt.  i.  320  sq. ;  Stat.  \.  98. 
«  See  below,  $  238;  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  31.^3^7. 

•  Above,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  592. 
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the  time  of  John  ^  In  123 1  Henry  III  ordered  them  to  furnish 
a  fixed  contingent  of  men-at-arms  to  be  provided  by  the  men 
of  the  county  sworn  under  the  assize  of  arms  '.  On  the  great  Mmury 
occasions  during  the  troubled  period  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  dieriff; 
or  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I,  when  writs  of  military  summons 
are  directed  to  the  barons,  the  sheriffs  are  ordered  to  bring 
up  the  force  of  the  freeholders,  and,  when  the  system  of  com- 
missions of  array  is  adopted,  tlie  letters  investing  the  commis- 
sioners with  their  powers  are  addressed  to  the  sheriffs '.  But 
over  and  above  the  authority  they  possessed  over  the  minor 
freeholders,  they  exercised  a  sort  of  vigilant  superintendence 
over  the  forces  of  the  barons,  under  the  king's  writ.  Thus  in  nimmoniiig 
12 17  Henry  III  directed  them  to  bring  to  Oxford  the  whole  force; 
military  force  of  the  shire,  whether  due  from  prelates,  barons, 
and  tenants-in-chief,  or  others  ;  in  1 221,  they  were  to  summon 
to  Cockermouth  barons,  knights,  freeholders,  all  who  owe  the 
king  service  and  all  the  ^  jurati  ad  arma  V  In  1223  he  ordered 
them  to  summon  all  the  tenants-in-chief  by  knight-service, 
whether  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  or  others ' ;  and  this  plan  was  followed  in  later  years 
as  if  the  agency  of  the  sheriff  were  more  to  be  trusted  than 
that  of  the  special  messengers.  The  writs  for  distraint  of  compelling 
knighthood  were  also  directed  to  the  sheriffs.  The  writs  of 
Edward  I,  being  more  peremptoiy,  ai'e  also  more  full,  and 
exhibit  his  design  of  consolidating  the  national  force  without 
distinction  of  tenure;  they  reach  the  climax  when  in  1297  he 
orders  the  sheriffs  to  give  notice  to  all  who  possess  twenty 
librates  of  land  or  more,  whether  holding  in  chief  or  not^  whether 
within  or  without  franchises,  to  prepare  at  once  with  horses 
and  arms  to  follow  the  king  whenever  he  shall  demand  their 
service '.  The  military  progress  of  the  period  must  however 
be  ti-aced  in  a  separate  section. 

^  Hot.  CUuB.  i.  6a8.  . 

'  Select  Cbarten,  p.  359.  '  See  below,  §  M'* 

*  Hot.  CUaa.  i.  336 ;  Xjords'  Report^  App.  pp.  3,  3. 

*  Lordji'  Report,  App.  p.  3. 

*  '  Firmiter  injangentes  qnod,  aiatim  visis  litteriH  istis,  scire  fiMnAS  oumi' 
bus  illis  de  boilliva  tua  infra  libertateji  et  extra  qui  babeiit  viginti  libratns 
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The  mililaiy  orders  of  the  bheriff  were  published  in  the 
county  court;  of  this  practice  the  year  1295  furnishes  a  good 
instance;  Edward,  having  appointed  the  bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  earl  of  Warenne  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  shires,  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  assemble  before  them  all 
the  knights  of  their  shires  and  two  good  men  of  each  township, 
to  hear  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  newly  appointed  officers  ^ 
For  all  questions  touching  the  character  of  tenure,  and  the 
extent  of  obligation,  the  juries  employed  in  other  matters 
would  be  necessarily  employed  by  the  sheriff  in  this  department 
likewise. 

208*  In  the  execution  of  the  remedial  measures  which  form 
FO  large  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  century,  the  agency 
of  the  counties  is  employed,  generally  by  means  of  elected  re- 
presentatives. In  1 2 1 5,  immediately  after  the  charter  of  Bunny- 
mede,  John  directed  twelve  lawful  knights  to  be  chosen  in  each 
shire,  at  the  first  county  court  held  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ, 
to  inquire  into  the  evil  customs  which  were  to  be  abolished  ^ 
The  same  plan  was  followed  at  each  renewal  of  the  charters. 
In  1222  two  knights  were  sent  up  from  Wiltshire  to  lay  the 
forest  liberties  before  the  king^  In  1226  and  1227,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  dispute  as  to  the  administration  of  the  counties, 
Henry  III  ordered  the  sheriffs  in  the  next  county  court  to 
bid  the  knights  and  good  men  of  the  counties  to  choose  from 
among  themselves  four  lawful  and  discreet  knights  to  appear 

terrae  et  redditus  per  axmum,  et  illis  nmiHter  qui  plus  hftbent,  videlioet, 
tam  illis  qui  non  tenent  de  nobis  in  capite  quam  UHis  qui  tenent,  ut  de 
eqiiis  et  armis  aibi  provideant  et  se  praeparent  indilate,  ita  quod  sio  flint 
prompti  et  parati  ad  veniendum  ad  noe  et  eundum  cum  pit^ria  persona 
nostra  pro  defensione  ipsorum  et  totius  resni  nostri  praedicti  quandocun- 
que  pro  ipsis  duxerimus  demandandum ;  FarL  Writs,  i.  281 ;  Iiords* 
Keport,  App.  p.  79 ;  below,  §  239. 

^  *  Et  mandiatum  est  vlceoomiti  Ebor.  quod  venire  faciat  coram  praefatis 
episoopo  et  comiti  vel  eorum  altero  apud  Eboracum,  in  crastino  festi  Om- 
nium iSanctorum  proximo  futuri,  omnes  milites  de  oomitatu  praedioto  et  de 
qualibet  villa  ejusdem  comitatus  duos  probos  homines  ad  andiendum  et 
faciendum,'  Ac. ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  270. 

'  Hot.  Pat.  i.  t8o:  'Quod  xii  milites  de  comitatu  tuo,  qui  eligentur  de 
ipso  comitatu  in  prime  comitatu  qui  tenebitur  post  susceptionem  littera- 
rum  istarum  in  partibus  tuis,  jurent  de  inquirendis/  &c.    {^Select  Charters, 
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at  Lincoln  and  at  Westminster  to  allege  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint'. In  1258  four  knights  brought  up  the  complaints  of 
the  shires  to  the  October  parliaments  By  the  articles  of  1259 
four  ench  officers  were  appointed  to  watch  the  action  of  tlie 
sheriffs  in  each  shire '.  The  close  connexion  of  this  occasional 
work  with  the  general  government  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  1297  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  summoned  to  the  na- 
tional council  expressly  to  receive  copies  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters  ^  and  that  in  1301  the  great  object  for  which  the 
])arliament  of  Lincoln  was  summoned  was  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  perambulations  made  under  the  new  forest  articles  \ 

209.  But  the  fiscal  business  is  that  in  which  the  shire  system  (5)  tim  asckI 

budDeM  of 

most  closely  approached,  before  it  actually  touched,  the  national  the  county, 
council ;  and  in  it  therefore  the  special  action  of  the  shire  has 
the  greatest  constitutional  interest.     The  practice  of  assessing  AaseBBment 
and  collecting  taxes  by  chosen  juries,  and  the  practice  of  ob- 
taining money  grants  by  special  and  several  negotiation,  ulti-  special 
mately  brought  the  crown  and  the  tax-payer  into  very  close  for  gntnts  of 
communication.      Many  instances  of  this  tendency  have  been 
already  given  ^  and  they  may  be   multiplied.     In  1219  two  Election  or 
knights  are  appointed  in  each  county  to  collect  the  amerce-  coiioctons. 
mentsS     In  1220  the  sheriffs  are  ordered  to  cause  two  lawful 
knights  to  be  chosen  in  full  county  court,  by  the  will  and 
counsel  of  all  men  of  the  county,  to  take  part  in  the  assesa- 
ment   and  collection   of   the  carucageS     In   1225,  when  the 
management  of  the  fifteenth  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff,  committed  to  special  justices,  and  audited  by  special 

^  '  £t  in  proximo  comltatu  tuo  dicas  militibus  et  probis  hominibus  bail- 
liae  tnae  qaod  quatuor  de  legalioribus  et  diBcretioribus  niilitibos  ex  se  ipeis 
eliguit,  qni  ad  diem  ilium,  unt  apad  Lincolniam  pro  toto  comitatu,  ad 
osiendendum  ibi  querelam  quam  habent,'  &c. ;  Select  Charters,  p.  357 ; 
Kot.  ClauH.  ii.  155,  21a. 

'  Foed.  i.  375  ;  Brady,  Intr.  p.  141.    See  above,  p.  81. 

^  Ann.  Barton,  p.  477. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  56.    See  above,  p.  146. 

*  ParL  Writs,  i.  88-90  ;  above,  p.  156.  "  Vol.  i.  pp.  577-5S7. 
"*  Royal  Letters,  i.  18  ;  Eot.  Glaus,  i.  398. 

'  '  Convooato  comitatu  tuo  pleno,  de  volnntate  et  consilio  eorum  de 
comitatn,  facias  «ligi  duos  de  legalioribus  militibus  totius  oomitatus  qui 
melius  sciaiit  velint  et  possint  huic  negotio  ad  commodnm  nostrum  inten- 
dere ; '  Kot.  CL  i.  437 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  353* 
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commi&sioD,  the  collection  and  assessment  were  entrusted  to 
four  elected  knights  of  each  hundred,  who  inquired  by  jury 
into  all  disputed  cases ^.  In  1232  the  fortieth  was  assessed 
in  each  township  by  the  reeve  and  four  chosen  men  of  the 
township,  in  the  presence  of  knights  assigned  ' ;  a  similar  mode 
was  adopted  in  1237  ^  The  precise  regulation  of  the  method 
of  assessment  becomes  less  important  when  the  grants  are 
made  in  duly  constituted  assemblies;  but  the  practice  of 
choosing  four  knights  to  assess,  tax,  levy,  and  collect  a  money 
grant  in  each  shire  was  continued  under  Edward  I*,  and 
the  directions  for  the  purpose  were  promulgated  in  the  county 
court '.  The  Customs  were  under  like  management:  in  1275 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Gloucestershire  were  ordered  to  cause 
two  lawful  men  to  be  chosen  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other 
ports,  as  sub-collectors  of  the  custom  on  wool*. 

But  the  reign  of  Henry  III  supplies  at  least  one  clear  proof 
that  not  merely  the  assessment  but  the  concession  of  a  grant 
was  regarded  as  falling  within  the  lawful  power  of  a  local 
assembly.  We  have  seen  how  Henry  I,  when  directing  the 
customary  assembling  of  the  shiremoots,  declared  his  intention 
of  laying  before  them  his  sovereign  necessities  whenever  he 
required  an  aid ;  and  although  we  do  not  find  a  grant  made 
during  the  twelfth  century  in  the  county  courts,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  transactions  of  the  justices  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  which  took  place  in  those 
sessions.  The  business  of  setting  the  tallage,  when  it  was  dis- 
patched between  tho  justices  or  barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 


^  Foed.  i.  177;  Select  Charters,  p.  355 ;  and  see  Rot.  Clans,  ii.  40,  45^ 
71,  95,  and  p.  38,  above. 

^  *  Quod  videlicet  de  qoalibet  villa  Integra  eligantnr  quatuor  de  meli- 
oriboB  et  legalioriboB  hominiboB  una  cum  praepoeitis  Bingulamm  villaruniy 
per  quorum  sacramentum  quadragesima  pan  omnium  mobilium  praedic^ 
torum  tazetur  et  assideatur ; '  M.  Paris,  iii.  231 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  361. 

'  Foedera,  i.  232  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  366. 

^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  106  ;  the  fifteenUi  granted  in  1301  was  thus  oollected. 
The  kine  even  furnished  a  speech  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  royal 
commissioners  to  the  knights  and  good  people  of  the  county  assembled,  to 
prevail  on  them  to  furnish  supplies  in  kmd,  to  be  paid  for  by  tibe  fifteenth ; 
ibid.  p.  401 ;  cf.  pp.  404  sq. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  1.  403.  •  Pari.  Writs,  i.  2. 
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payers,  and  when  the  payers  ascertained  their  liability  and 
apportioned  their  quota  by  jury,  approached,  within  one  step,^ 
a  formal  consent  to  taxation.  So  when  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  charter  mentions,  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  holding  the 
*  commune  consilium,'  that  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  should  be 
summoned  by  the  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  business  announced  in  that  general  writ 
would  be  discussed  in  the  assembly  which  was  the  proper 
audience  of  the  sheriff.  In  the  year  1 220  we  have  an  important 
illustration  which  must  be  compared  with  the  cases  of  grants, 
before  adduced,  by  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  diocese  and  arch* 
deaconry. 

Gleoffrey  Neville,  the  king's  chamberlain,  was  sheiiff  of  York-  caM  of  th« 
shire,  and  had  to  collect  the  camcage,  already  mentioned  as  the  Yorkihira  in 
occasion  on  which  two  knights  of  the  shire  were  elected  to  make  ''^ 
the  assessment.     The  writ  declaring  the  grant  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ^  magnates  et  fideles '  in  the  '  commune  consilium ' 
was  dated  on  the  9th  of  August  ^     In  the  month  of  September, 
the  chamberlain  writes  to  the  justiciar  ^ :  he  had  received  the 
writ  on  the  2nd,  and  had  summoned  the  earls,  barons,  and  free- 
holderSy  to  hear  it  on  the  14th.     On  that  day  the  earls  and 
barons  had  sent  their  stewards,  as  was  usual,  and  did  not  attend 
in  person.     The  writ  was  read :  to  the  disgust  of  the  sheriff  The  itewanb 
the  stewards  replied  with  one  accord,  that  their  lords  had  never  rsAue  to  pay 
been  asked  for  the  aid  and  knew  nothing  of  it ;  without  con- 
sulting them,  they  dared  not  assent  to  the  tax;  they  insisted 
that  the  lords  of  Yorkshire,  like  those  of  the  southern  shires, 
ought  to  have  been  asked  for  the  grant  by  the  king  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter.     The  sheriff  attempted  to  answer  Th«  matur 
them,  but  was  obliged  to  grant  a  postponement  until  the  next  the  next 
county  court,  that  in  the  meantime  they  might  lay  the  king's  "*"°^~° 
command  before  their  lords.     He  learned,  however,  that  if 
Henry,  in  a  visit  which  he  was  shortly  to  make  to  York,  should 
call  together  the  magnates,  and  make  the  proposal  in  form,  it 
would  be  accepted ;  if  the  justiciar  recommended  compulsion  he 
was  ready  to  employ  it. 

'  Rot  ClauH.  1.  437 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  353.      *  Royal  Letters,  i.  151. 
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^  The  case  is  perliaps  exceptional :  the  Yorkshire  'barons  would 
ordinarily  have  been  consnilted  before  the  question  of  collection 
could  arise ;  but  the  eyent  clearly  proves  that  the  county  court 
claimed  a  right  to  examine  the  authority  under  which  the  tax 
was  demanded,  and  to  withhold  payment  until  the  question  was 
wonciter.    answered.     The  county  court  of  Worcester  thus  declined  to  pay 

■hire  rtniflcs  *■    ^ 

iQva97.  the  illegal  exaction  of  the  eighth  in  1297^.  The  knights  who 
were  summoned  in  1254  to  the  parliament  could  scarcely  have 
done  more.  It  is  however  certain  that  in  1220  the  sovereign 
authority  had  been  given  to  the  collection  before  the  writ  was 
issued.  The  county  court  therefore,  in  its  greatest  force,  was 
far  from  the  independent  position  of  an  assembly  of  provincial 
estates. 
(6)  AooMiof  210.  It  might  be  inferred,  as  a  corollary  from  these  facts, 
to  the  king,  that  the  Several  county  courts  had  the  power  of  directly  ap- 
proaching the  king  as  communities  from  a  very  early  period. 
As  the  crown  recognised  their  corporat'C  character  by  consulting 
them  through  inquests,  and  taxing  them  as  consolidated  bodies, 
they  must  have  had,  through  their  sheriffs  or  through  chosen 
representatives,  the  right  of  approaching  the  crown  by  petition 
or  of  negotiating  for  privileges  by  way  of  fine.  There  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  they  did  so  from  time  to  time,  just  as  the 
several  town  communities  and  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  did. 
When  the  men  of  Cornwall  agreed  by  fine  with  John,  that  their 
county  should  be  disafforested  and  they  should  elect  their  own 
sheriff* ;  when  the  men  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  treated 
for  the  same  or  the  like  privileges  with  John  and  Henry  III, 
the  negotiation  may  or  may  not  have  been  carried  on  through 

^  See  above,  p.  142.  The  passa^  is  curioos  and  unportant:  'Sexto 
kalendas  CXrtobris,  cam  miniBiri  regu  exigerent  sextain  partem  infra  bur- 
gum  bonoram  omnimn  et  octavam  extra  buigom,  responsum  fuit  eis  per 
oomitatum,  ''rex  Henrions  aliquando  promiBit  communitati  regni  qnodliber- 
tatea  magnae  oartae  et  forestae  oonoederet  et  oonfinnaret  eidaretnr  ei  qninta 
decima  quam  tunc  petebat,  led  peounia  aocepta  libertatea  tradidit  obli- 
vioni.  Ideo  quando  habuerimus  libertatum  saiiinam  gratia  dabimua  pecu- 
niam  nominatam  ; " '  Ann.  Wigom.  p.  534.  In  130a  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln 
ii  ordered  to  assemble  the  taxors  and  collectors  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
knights  and  others  of  his  county,  '  quos  praemuniendos  ease  videris/  to 
the  next  county  court,  to  meet  the  king's  officers ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  403. 

'  Above,  p.  317. 
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the  sheriff;  it  miist  have  been  initiated  and  authorised  by  the 
county  court.  So  likewise  with ; petitions :  in  the  parliament 
of  1278  the  county  of  Chester  petitions,  as  *la  commune  de 
Cestresire/  for  the  visages  which  it  enjoyed  before  it  fell  into 
the  king's  hands  \  After  the  couBolidation  of  the  parliamentary 
system  such  memorials  became  more  frequent,  and  were  no 
doubt  presented  by  the  knights  of  the  shire. 

211.  The  communities  of  cities  and  boroughs,  the  organisa-  Auiogyof 

(00  town 

tions  which  in  foreign  constitutions  composed  the  whole  estate  communities 
of  the  commons,  present  points  of  analogy  and  contrast  with  siiirta. 
the  county  communities,  under  both  of  the  heads  just  noticed. 
Being  in  their  origin  sections  of  the  shire,  and  lying  locally 
within  the  area  of  the  shire,  they  retain  for  the  most  part 
the  same  constituent  elements  and  the  same  administrative 
functions  which  were  common  to  them  and  the  shire  before  their 
separation.  Trained  throughout  their  subsequent  history  on  a 
plan  of  privilege  and  exemption,  exposed  far  more  than  the 
shires  to  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements  and  foreign  sym- 
pAthies,  and  open  to  the  influx  of  the  political  ideas  which  came 
in  along  with  the  trade  of  the  foreign  merchants,  they  were 
subject  to  internal  jealousies  and  class  divisions,  of  which  there 
are  fewer  traces  in  the  counties,  where  the  local  interests  of 
the  great  lords  were  the  chief  dividing  causes.  Any  complete  Difficulty  of 
generalisation  upon  the  constitutional  history  of  the  towns  is  tion  on  this 
impossible  for  this  reason,  that  this  history  does  not  start  from 
one  point  or  proceed  by  the  same  stages.  At  the  time  at  which 
they  began  to  take  a  share  in  the  national  counsels  through 
their  representatives,  the  class  of  towns  contained  communities 
in  every  stage  of  development^  and  in  each  stage  of  development 
constituted  on  different  principles.  Hence,  by  the  way,  arose 
the  anomalies  and  obscurities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituencies, which  furnished  matter  of  deliberation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  many  centuries,  and  only  ended   with  the 

^  Rot.  Pari.  ]«  6.  In  1300  Edward  summoned  seven  knights  from  each 
of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  to  meet  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  at  York, 
'  super  qnibasdam  negotiis  nos  et  commnnitatera  oomitatus  praedicti  sped- 
alitor  Ungentibns  tracUturi  ; '  Pari  Writs,  i.  86. 

Q  2 
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Reform  Act  of  1832.     The  varieties  of  later  usage  were  baaed 
on  the  condition  in  which  the  borough  found  itself  when  it 
began  to  be  represented,  according  as  the  local  constitution  was 
for  the  moment  guided  by  the  court  leet,  the  burgage  holders, 
the  general  body  of  householders,  the  local  magistrates  or  land- 
Actual         lords,  the  merchant  guild,  or  the  like.     Of  these  points  some- 
theqiMiUoii.  thing  may  be  said  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  the  suffrage ;  it 
is  noticed  here  in  order  to  show  that  the  obscurity  of  the  subject 
is  not  a  mere  result  of  our  ignorance  or  of  the  deficiency  of 
record,  but  of  a  confusion  of  usages  which  was  felt  at  the  time 
to  be  capable  of  no  general  treatment ;  a  concision  which,  like 
that  arising  from  the  connexion  between  tenure  and  repre- 
sentation, prevailed  from  the  very  first,  and  occasioned  actual 
disputes  ages  before  it  began  to  puzzle  the   constitutional 
lawyers. 
I.  Comtita^^      212.  I.  We  look  in  vain  then  for  any  uniform  type  of  city  or 
toinuBad     borough  court  which  answers  to  the  county  courts   in  one 
*   town  the  town-meeting  included  all  householders,  in  another 
all  who  paid  soot  and  lot — analogous  to  the  modem  ratepayers 
— in  another  the  owners  of  burgages,  in  another  the  members 
of  the  merchant  guild  or  trade  guilds:    every  local  history 
supplies  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  such  courts, 
(a)  One  daas  jwith  conflicting  and  co-ordinate  jurisdictions.     Bonghly,  how- 
ootpoimtknu;  l^vcr,  we  may  divide  them  into  two  classes,  those  in  which  tlie 
w^iriSi^ler  ^^^^^  administration  was  carried  on  by  a  ruling  body  of  magis- 
!t!!l^iAn  {trates  or  magnates,  and  those  in  which  it  remained  in  the  hands 
f  the  townspeople  in  general;  the  former  being  the  type  of 
the  larger  and  more  ancient  municipalities,  the  latter  that  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  of  those  whose  corporate  character  was 
simpler  and  newer '.     In  London  and  the  other  great  towns 

^  Thif  WM  the  case  in  France  also,  where  Bimilar  qaeitionB  arise  as  to 
the  elections  to  the  States  Gkneral ;  Boutaric,  pp.  ao,  ai. 

'  Thus  in  1 245,  the  magnates  of  London  eleoted  <me  person  as  sheriff, 
'qaidam  de  vulgo'  chose  another;  Lib.  de  Antt.  L(^.  p.  11;  in  1249, 
when  the  justices  wished  to  negotiate  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
'  uniyersus  populns  oontradizit  non  permittens  illos  sine  tota  communH 
inde  aliquid  tractare,'  ibid.  p.  16;  in  1254  the  whole  commnna  passed 
Mveral  by-laws,  p.  ao;  in  1355  the  citizens  refused  to  pay  queen-gold, 
p.  33 ;  in  1357  the  alderman  and  fonr  men  of  each  ward  met  the  council  in 
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which  in  the  reign  of  Edwaitl  I  much  more  nearly  rivalled 
London  than  they  do  now,  there  was  a  douht  whether  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  were  not,  so  far  as  it  touched 
questions  of  finance  and  general  politics,  a  usurped  jurisdiction. 
And  this  division  of  opinion  caused  the  tumults  which  arose  Peutini 
in  the  capital,  on  the  right  of  the  magistrates  to  determine  the  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  and  to  elect  the  mayor,  to  the  exclusion  bodtowifii 
of  the  general  hody  of  the  citizens.     Of  these  disputes  the  reign  bodj?^* 
of  Henry  III  furnishes  a  continuous  record,  the  divisions  being  °         ^ 
complicated  by  the  political  affinities  of  their  leadera  as  royalists 
or  as  members  of  the  baronial  party  \     And  this  feeling  could 
not  be  confined  to  London;   something  of  the  kind  was  felt 
everywhere  except  in  those  small  towns  where  the  more  ancient 
type  of  moot  and  court  still  retained  its  efiiciency. 

213.  U.  As  there  were  many  types  of  town   constitution  ii.  variety 
existing  at  the  same  time,  so  too  there  were  many  degrees  of  anffu^ 
completeness  of  functions.     Some  were  almost  independent  re-  towns, 
publics,  some  mei'e  country  townships  that  had  reached  the 
stage  at  which  they  compounded  severally  for  their  ferm,  but 
were  in  all  other  respects  under  the  influence  of  the  sheriff  and 
the  county  court.     There  were,  however,  some  points  in  which —  Functions  ot 
London  Mrith  sheriffs  and  a  shire  constitution  of  its  own  being  in  the  towns. 
perhaps  the  only  exception — the  sheriff  and  the  county  court 
still  reviewed  or  incorporated  the  town  constitution. 

In  matters  of  jurisdiction,  the  towns,  however  completely 
organised,  could  not  exclude  the  itinerant  justices,  whose  court  I 
being  the  shiremoot   involved  the  recognition  of  the  sheriff. 

the  Exchequer,  and  discussed  the  question  whether  the  assessment  of 
tallage  ought  to  be  ihade  by  the  mayor  and  other  officers,  or  *  per  Tiros  ad 
hoc  i>er  totam  oommunam  electee  et  jnratos,*  p.  33.  In  1263  a  popular 
mayor  *  ita  nutiierat  populum  civitatis,  quod  vocantes  se  oommunam  civi- 
tatis  habuerant  primam  vocem  in  civitate ; '  on  all  matters  of  business  he 
said  to  them  '  vultis  vos  ita  fiat,'  they  replied  '  Ya,  ya,'  and  it  was  dome, 
the  aldermen  and  magnates  not  being  consulted;  p.  55.  In  1272  there 
was  a  struggle  between  the  magnates  and  '  ille  popnlus  vocans  se  commu- 
nem  civitatis,*  about  the  election  of  mayor ;  p.  152. 

^  So  it  is  remarke<l  by  the  French  writers  referred  to  above,  Boutaric 
and  Pioot,  that  the  universal  suffrage  prevailed  more  in  the  villes  privo* 
ialen  than  in  the  communes ;  the  former  being  the  towns  administered  by 
a  royal  bailiff  or  praepositus,  the  latter  being  independent  corporations, 
where  the  suffrage  was  exercised  by  the  magisteates. 
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Hence  in  the  general  summons  of  the  county  court  before  those 
officers  the  boroughs  were  ordered  to  send  twelve  burghers  to 
represent  the  general  body  \ 

In  the  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff 
had  orders  to  enforce  the  observance  of  watch  and  ward,  to 
forbid  tournaments  and  other  occasions  of  riot,  and  to  examine 
into  the  observance  of  the  Assize  of  Arms,  not  only  in  the 
geldable  or  open  townships  of  the  shire,  but  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  as  well  ^  The  details  of  the  system  were  carried  oat 
by  the  local  officers ;  the  great  towns  elected  their  own  coroners, 
mayors,  bailiffis  and  constables,  but  they  were  under  view  of  the 
sherifP. 

The  military  contingents  of  the  towns,  composed  of  the  men 
sworn  under  the  Assize  of  Arms,  were  also  led  by  the  sheriffs  3 
these  contributions  to  the  national  force  being,  except  in  the 
ease  of  a  few  large  towns,  too  small  to  form  a  separate 
oi*ganised  body. 

In  point  of  direct  dealing  with  the  crown,  whether  in  the 
executive  measures  resulting  from  i*eform,  in  fiscal  negotiations, 
or  in  transactions  which  took  the  form  of  fine  or  petition,  every 
town,  as  indeed  every  individual,  liad  a  distinct  and  recognised 
right  to  act;  and  these  points,  which  serve  iu  regard  to  the 
counties  to  show  the  corporate  unity  of  the  community,  and 
therefore  require  illustration  in  relation  to  that  point,  need 
no  further  treatment  here. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  well  imagine  that  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  Edward  I,  when  they  determined  to  call  the 
town  communities  to  their  parliaments,  may  have  hesitated 
whether  to  ti*eat  them  as  part  of  the  shire  communities  or  as 
independent  bodies.  Earl  Simon  adopted  the  latter  course, 
which  was  perhaps  necessary  under  the  local  divisions  of  the 
moment :  as  he  summoned  out  of  the  body  of  the  baronage  only 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely,  so  he  selected  the  towns  which 
were  to  be  represented,  and  addressed  his  summons  directly  to 


^  Select  Charters,  p.  358  ;  above,  p.  219. 

'  Select  Cbartera,  pp.  362,  371.    <  Viceconiitcs  .  .  .  circumeant  couiitatus 
buos  de  hundredo  in  oundrediuu,  ct  civitates  ct  biui^s;*  p.  371. 
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the  magistrates  of  those  towns  ^.    And  this  plan  was  adopted  by 
£dward  I  on  one  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  he  called  the 
borough  representatives  together  \     But  when  the  constitution 
took  its  final  form,  a  form  which  was  in  thorough  accordance 
with  the  growth  of  the  national  spirit  and  system,  it  was  found 
more  convenient  to  treat  them  as  portions  of  the  counties ;  the  Writa  for 
writ  for  the  election  was  directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  formal  tiee^u 
election  of  the  borough  membera,  as  well  as  that  of  knights  of  th*  dwriihl 
the  shire,  was  in  many  cases,  if  not  generally',  completed  in 
the  county  court.     Thus  the  inclusion  of  the  boroughs  in  the 
national  system   was  finally  completed  in  and  through  the 
same  process  by  which  the  general  representation  of  the  three 
estates  was  insured. 

The  towns  of  England,  neither  by  themselyes  nor  in  coi^unc-^he  English 
tion  with  the  shires,  ever  attempted  before  the  seventeenth  cen*  no  eotiective 
tury  to  act  alone  in  convention  like  the  Scottish  boroughs,  or  in 
confederation  like  the  German  leagues.  The  commons  had  no 
separate  assembly,  answering  to  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  or 
the  great  council  of  the  baronage.  In  1296,  however,  Edward 
summoned  representative  burghers  from  the  chief  towns  to  meet 
first  at  Bury  and  afterwards  at  Berwick  to  advise  on  the  new 
constitution  of  the  latter  town ;  and  this  plan  may  have  been 
occasionally  adopted  for  other  purposes  *, 

214.  in.  We  have  now  to  link  together  very  succinctly  the  iii.  Kwiy 

CMM  of 

several  cases  in  which,  before  the  year  1295,  the  representative  i«praeata- 
principle  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  parliaments ;  the 
political  causes  and  other  phenomena  of  which  have  been  treated 
in  the  last  chapter.     From  the  year  1 2 1 5  onwards,  in  the  total  obscurity 
deficiency  of  historical  evidence,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  ynn  13x5  to 
national  council,  when  it  contained  members  over  and  above  '^^^ 
those  who  were  summoned  by  special  wi*it  as  barons,  comprised 
such  minor  members  of  the  body  of  tenants-in-chief  as  found  it 
convenient  or  neccBsary  to  obey  the  general  summons  which  was 

^  Foedera,  i.  449 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  41 5. 

*  In  1283 ;  above,  p.  121 ;  Heleot  Chartera,  p.  476. 

»  PryniM,  Writs,  iii.  175-188,  251  aq.    Of.  Privy  Council  Acta,  1 558, 
Tol.  vii.  p.  41,  for  an  illastration  of  the  oontinuity  of  the  custom. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  49,  51.    Cf.  p.  164,  above. 
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prescribed,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  special  aids,  by  the 
fourteenth  article  of  the  charter.     These  would  be  more  or  less 
numerous  on   occasion,  but  would  have  no  right  or  title  to 
represent  the  commons ;  they  attended  simply  by  virtue  of  their 
tenure.     When  Matthew  Paris  describes  a  parliament  of  1246 
as  containing  the  'generalis  univerEitas'  of  the   clergy  and 
knighthood  of  the  kingdom,  his  words,  suggestive  as  they  are, 
cannot  be  safely  understood  as  implying  representation  ^. 
Summons  of       The  year  1254  then  ii  the  first  date  at  which  the  royal  writs 
theriiin  in    direct  the  election  and  attendance  in  parliament  of  two  knights 
"^  from  each  shire :  the  occasion  being  the  granting  of  an  aid  in 

money  to  be  sent  to  the  king  in  Gascony,  and  the  parliament 
being  called  by  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Cornwall  in  the  belief 
that,  as  the  bishops  had  refused  to  grant  money  without  con- 
sulting the  beneficed  clergy,  the  surest  way  to  obtain  it  from  the 
laity  was  to  call  an  assembly  on  which  the  promise  of  a  renewal 
of  the  charters  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  effect  desired  ^ 
No  repre.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  counties  were  represented 
1358  or  1359.  either  in  the  first  parliament  of  1258 '  or  in  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment of  the  same  year,  or  that  the  knights  who  brought  up  the 
complaints  of  the  shires  to  the  October  parliament  were'  elected 
as  representatives  to  take  part  in  that  parliament,  or  that  the 
'  bacheleria,'  which  in  1259  took  Edward  for  its  spokesman,  was 
the  collective  representation  of  the  shires.     The  provisionary 

^  M.  Paris,  iv.  557 :  'In  parUmento  regis  abi  coDgregata  faerat  totius 
regni  tarn  den  quam  militiae  generalis  univenitas.'  It  is  however  ob- 
ttervftble  that  this  is  '  parlamentum  generalinimtmi ; '  ib.  p.  518. 

'  Above,  p.  69.  That  the  knights  of  the  shire  assemblea  on  this  oocasion 
represented  thu  minor  tenants-in-chief  seems  to  be  too  lightly  admitted  by 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  19 ;  apparently  on  the  argument  of  the  Lords' 
Committee,  i.  95.  There  is  nothing  in  the  writ  that  so  limits  their  cha- 
racter; Select  Charters,  p.  376. 

'  There  were  knights  at  the  first  parliament,  but  apparently  summoned 
for  local  business  only.  The  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of  a  writ  of 
expenses,  dated  Nov.  4,  1258,  for  four  knights  of  Northumberland  who  had 
attended  at  Westminster  a  month  after  Easter :  similar  writs  were  issued 
for  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Northamptonshire ; 
Lords*  Keport,  i.  463 ;  ii.  5,  7.  It  is  however  certain  from  the  form  of  the 
writ  'pro  quibusdam  negotiis  oommunitatem  totius  oomitatus  praedicti 
tangentibus '  that  the  summons  was  not  a  parliamentary  one ;  in  that  case 
the  form  is  '  super  diversis  negotiis  nos  et  populuni  regni  nostri  specialiter 
tangentibus,'  or  some  similar  expression  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  85. 
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govenunent  which  lasted  from  1258  to  1264  districted  luther 
than  extended  the  limits  of  the  taxing  and  deliberative  council. 
In  the  intervening  straggle  however  both  parties  had  recourse  to  Kings  and 
the  Bystem  of  representation :  in  1 261  the  baronial  leaders  sum-  it  in  xatfz. 
moned  three  knights  of  each  shire  to  a  conference  at  S.  Alban's> 
and  the  king  retaliated  by  directing  the  same  knights  to  attend 
his  parliament  at  Windsor  ^     In  1264,  immediately  after  the  Two 
battle  of  Lewes,  Simon  summoned  four  knitrhts  of  each  shire  to  a  of  simon  de 
parliament  at  London  ^  and  in  the  December  of  the  same  year 
he  called  together  the  more  famous  assembly,  to  which  not  only 
knights  of  the  shire  were  smnmoned  by  writs  addressed  to  the 
sheriffs,  but  two  discreet  and  lawful  representatives  from  the 
cities  and  boroughs  were  summoned  by  writs  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  several  communities '.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Poaaibie 
Henry  TTT,  or  earl  Simon,  may  have  summoned  representatives  tottra'Sr" 
of  the  commons,  when  he  summoned  proctors  for  the  cathedral  1^7.^^ 
chapters  \  to  the  parliament  at  Winchester  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  June  1265.     The  preamble   to   the  statute   of 
Marlborough  in  1267  states  that  the  king  had  called  to  parlia- 
ment the  more  discreet  men  of  the  realm,  'tarn  de  majoribus 
quam  de  minoribus  ^,' — the  discretion,  which  was  the  peculiar 
qualification  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  affording  a  presumption 

*  Above,  p.  87.  ■  Above,  p.  93. 

'  Above,  p.  96.  The  fact  that  the  peculiar  oonsUtatioii  of  this  parlia- 
ment did  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  historiami  has  led  to  the  coQclQEion 
that  borough  representation  was  not  such  a  novelty  as  to  call  for  much 
remark  at  the  tmie ;  see  Edin.  Bev.  voL  xxxv.  p.  38.  As  however  there 
is  no  real  evidence  of  any  summons  of  the  boroughs  before  this  time,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  question  that  this  was  the  first  occasion.  The  case 
of  S.  Alban's,  in  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  the  burghers  claimed 
a  right  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament  in  discharge  of  all  service 
due  to  the  crown,  as  customary  in  the  days  of  Edward  I  and  his  pro- 
genitors (see  Brady,  Introduction,  p.  38 ;  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  39), 
and  that  of  Barnstaple  (see  Hallam,  iii.  3a),  where,  in  the  i8th  of  Ed- 
ward III,  the  burghers  alleged  a  lost  charter  of  Athelstan  to  support  their 
claim  to  representation,  need  not  be  discussed.  They  were  both  cases  of 
imposture,  got  up  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  the  services  due  to 
the  lords  of  the  towns,  the  abbot  of  S.  Alban's  and  the  lord  Audley ;  and 
the  S.  Alban's  claim  was  part  of  a  great  effort,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  abbey ;  see  Vitae  Abb. 
8.  Alb.  (ed.  Baley),  ii.  156  sq. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  418.  The  assembly,  called  on  May  15  for  June  I, 
was  of  course  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  .See  above,  p.  98, 
note  3.  *  SU'itutes,  p.  19. 
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that  thej  were  present*  In  1269,  at  the  great  court  held  for 
the  transUtion  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor,  attended  by  all  the 
magnates,  were  present  also  the  more  powerful  men  of  the  citieB 
and  boroughs ;  but,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  a  parliament  with  the  barons  ^,  and  the  citizens 
and  burghers  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  invited  guests, 
Buch  as  attended,  by  nomination  of  the  sheriffs,  at  the  ooronatioiis 
and  other  great  occasions  ^  In  1273  ^®  ^'^  ^  more  important 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  custom :  at  Hilary-tide  a  gpreat 
convocation  of  the  whole  realm  was  held  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  Edward  I,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  realm : 
*  thither  came  archbishops  and  bishops,  earls  and  barons,  abbots 
and  priors,  and  from  each  shire  four  knights  and  from  each  city 
four  citizens '.'  This  assembly  was,  in  its  essence  if  not  in  its 
form,  a  parliament,  and  acted  as  the  common  council  of  the 
kingdom.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  passed 
in  the  fii*8t  parliament  of  1275  declares  the  assent  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  land  thereunto  summoned  *■ ;  an  assertion  which 
distinctly  implies,  besides  the  magnates,  the  attendance  of  a 
body  which  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  the  knights, 
though  not  necessarily  elected  representatives.  In  the  second 
parliament  of  that  year  we  have  direct  record  of  the  presence  of 
elected  knights  of  the  shire ;  it  was  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money,  an  occasion  on  which  it  was  expedient  that 
the  counties  should  be  represented,  and  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  writ  by  which  the  election  was  ordered  may  tend  to  show 
the  probability  that  the  usage  was  being  regularly  adopted. 
At  any  rate  the  first  parliament  at  which  Edward  asked  for 
a  general  contribution  was  a  representative  parliament '.     After 

*  Ann.  Wykes,  pp.  226 ,  237. 

*  Thus  for  the  coronation  of  £dwaj?d  II,  the  gheriffs  were  ordered,  *  et 
milites,  cives,  burgenses  ao  alios  de  cemitatu  praedicto,  quos  fore  videris 
invitandoB,  ut  dictis  die  et  looo  solempnizationi  praediotae  personaliter 
intersint,  ex  parte  nostra  facias  invitari ; '  Food.  ii.  28. 

'  Ann.  Winton,  p.  X13.  *  Statutes,  i.  26. 

'  The  writ  for  this  election  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
search  inade  preparatory  to  the  Return  of  Members*  names  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  published  iu  August,  1879.  ^^  ^  *^^  '^^^ 
interesting  and  important  that  it  is  here  given  entire : — 
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1275  the  earlier  obscurity  and  uncertainty  recur.     In  1278  the  Parikment 

of  ulOQCCS' 

statute  of  Gloucester  was  enacted  with  the  assent  of  the  most  ter. 
discreet,  'ausi  bien  les  greindres  cum  les  meindres^'     In  1282  coundbof 
the  two  provincial  councils  of  Northampton  and  York  con-  za8> 
tained  four  knights  of  each  shire  and  two  representatives  of 
each  city  and  borough  '.    In  1 283  the  parliament  of  Shrewsbury 
comprised  representatives  of  twenty-one  selected  towns  separately 
summoned  as  in  1265,  and  two  knights  of  each  shire  ^     In  Pftriumenta 
1 290  two  knights  of  each  shire  attended  the  Westminster  parlia-  and^s"^^' 
ment^;  in  1294  four';  and  in  1295  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two  burghers  from  each  borough*. 

The  last  date,  1 295,  may  be  accepted  as  fixing  finally  the  i^ter 
right  of  shire  and  town  representation,  although  for  a  few  ^par-^"' 
years   the   system  admits   of  some  modifications.     The  great  Hl^l^^n. 
councils  of  the  baronage  are  sometimes,  until  the  writs  of  sum- 
mons are  examined,  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  parlia- 
ments ;  they  are  in  fact  a  permanent  survival  from  the  earlier 
system.     But  even  in  the  parliaments  proper  there  were,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  variety  of  minute  irregularities,  such  for  instance  as 
the  summoning  to  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  of  the  representa- 
tives who  had  sat  in  the  preceding  parliament,  and  in  1 306  of 
one  representative  from  the  smaller  boroughs;  but  such  anoma- 
lies only  illustrate  the  still  tender  growth  of  the  new  system. 

*  Edwardus  Dei  Gratia  Bex  Angliae  dominus  Hibemiae  et  dux  Aqui- 
tanniae  vicecomiti  Kanoiae  salniem.  Cam  ptaelatis  et  magnatibuB  regni 
noBtii  mandaverimua  nt  ipsi  parliamento  nostro,  quod  apud  Weetmonaii- 
terimn  in  quindena  Sancti  Michaelifl  proximo  futura  tenebimuB,  Domino 
oonoedente,  interaint  ad  iractandum  nobiscnm  tam  super  statum  regni 
nostri  quam  finper  quibusdam  negotiia  nofltris  quae  eis  exponemus  ibidem, 
et  expedieuB  rit  quod  duo  militea  de  comitatu  praedicto  de  diBcretioribus  et 
legalioribui  militibns  ejuodem  coroitatui  intenint  eidem  parliamento,  ex 
causis  praedictiB  tibi  praecipimus  quod  in  pleno  comitatu  tuo  de  aflsensu 
ejusdem  oomitatui  eligi  facias  dictos  duos  milites  et  eos  ad  nos  usque 
Westmonasterium  pro  communitate  dicti  comitatus  venire  facias  ad  dictum 
diem  ad  tractandum  nobiscum  et  cum  praedictis  praelatis  et  magnatibus 
super  n^gotiis  praedictb.  Et  hoc  non  omittas.  Teste  me  ipso  apud  Cestr. 
primo  die  Sqitembris  anno  regni  noHtri  tertio. 

'  Dobs.  Nomina  militum  qui  eliguntur  eundnm  ad  parlementum  Domini 
regis  in  quindena  Simcti  Micbaelis  apud  Westm. 

^  Fulco  Peyforer. 

^  Henriciis  de  Apuldrefeud.' 

*  Statutes,  i.  45.  '  Above,  p.  119.  '  Above,  p.  121. 

*  Above,  p.  126,  •  Above,  p.  132.  ^  Above,  p.  134. 
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The  The  parliament  of  1295  differed,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  all 

of  1395  that  had  preceded  it,  and  was  a  precedent  for  all  time  to  come, 

pariimiient.  woithy  of  the  principle  which  the  king  had  enunciated  in  the 
writ  of  summons.  The  writs  for  assembling  the  representatives 
are  addressed  to  the  sheriffs  ;  they  direct  the  election  not  only 
of  the  knights  but  of  citizens  and  burghers ;  the  return  to  the 
writ  is  not  merely  as  in  1 265  and  1283  the  reply  of  the  separate 
towns  but  of  the  county  courts,  in  which  the  final  stage  of  the 
elective  process  is  transacted ;  and  the  parliament  that  results 
contains  a  concentration  of  the  persons  and  powers  of  the 
shiremoot.  In  that  assembly,  on  great  occasions,  the  towns  had 
appeared  by  their  twelve  burghers,  now  they  appear,  by  their 
bailiffs  or  otherwise,  to  make  their  return  to  the  sheriff,  who 
thereupon  makes  his  report  to  the  government. 
The  name  of  215.  In  thus  tracing  tlie  several  links  which  connect  the 
Dotratrtcted  parliament  of  1295  ¥dth  those  of  1265  and  1254,  we  must  be 
senuSive  content  to  understand  by  the  name  of  parliament  all  meetings 
of  the  national  council  called  together  in  the  form  that  was  usual 
at  the  particular  time.  We  must  not  take  our  definition  from 
the  later  legal  practice  and  refuse  the  name  to  those  assemblies 
which  do  not  in  all  points  answer  to  that  definition.  After 
1295  it  is  otherwise;  that  year  established  the  precedent,  and 
nlthougli,  in  the  early  years  that  follow,  exceptional  practices 
may  l^e  found,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  any  assembly 
afterwards  held  is  entitled  to  the  name  and  authority  of  jiar- 
liament  which  does  not  in  the  minutest  particulars  of  summons, 
constitution,  and  formal  dispatch  of  business,  answer  to  the 
model  then  established.  This  rule,  however,  was  not  at  once 
recognised,  and  for  many  years  both  the  terminal  sessions  of  the 
king's  ordinary  council,  and  the  occasional  assemblies  of  the 
magnum  concilium  of  prelates,  barons  and  councillors,  which  we 
have  noticed  as  a  great  survival  of  the  older  system,  share  with 
the  constitutional  assembly  of  estates  the  name  of  parliament  ^ 

^  For  example,  the  gummons  to  the  council  called  for  Sept.  30,  1397)  is 
entitled  *  do  parliainento  tenendo : '  in  1 399  a  writ  <  de  parliamento  tc- 
nendo,'  dated  Sept.  21,  is  addressed  only  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
five  bduhops,  four  earls,  and  five  others,  liiarons  of  the  council ;  Lords* 
Report,  App.  pp.  87,  11 1.     On  the  other  hand  the  great  council  of  the 
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216.  Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  By  whom 
body  thus  composed,  we  have  to  meet  the  natural  question,  who  npKMn. 
were  the  electors  of  the  representative  members  ?      On  any  elected  ? 
equitable  theory  of  representation,  the  elected  representatives 
represent  those  members  of  the  body  politic  who  have  not  the 
right  of  appearing  personally  in  the  assembly,  and  they  are 
elected  by  the  persons  whom  they  represent.     The  knights  of 
the  shire  represented  the  community  of  the  shire  which  was 
intermediately  represented  by  the  county  court ;    the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  represented  the    community  of  the 
several  towns  intermediately  represented  by  their  agents  in  the 
county  court*     The  two  cases  must  be  considered  separately. 

It  is  most  probable,  on  the  evidence  of  records,  on  the  analo-  Eiecuon  of 
giee  of  representative  usage,  and  on  the  testimony  of  later  facts,  the  ahire. 
that  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  elected  by  the  full  county 
court.     The  institution  of  electing  representative  knights  for 
local  purposes  was  in  active  operation  for  nearly  eighty  years 
before  such  representatives  were  summoned  to  parliament ; 
those  earlier  elections  were  made  by  the  full  county  court ;  and 
in  the  writs  ordering  the  parliamentary  elections  no  words  are 
contained  which  restrict  the  liberty  heretofore  exercised.     The  Knjghte 
four  knights  elected  under  the  eighteenth  article  of  Magna  th«  ihire 
Carta,  to  assist  the  itinerant  justices  in  taking  recognitions,  are  parposea. 
elected  7>er  eonUt^Mtum  ^ :  the  county  court  which  attended  the 
itinerant  justices  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  fullest  possible 
character*.    The  twelve  knights  chosen  to  inquire  into  the 
forest  abuses,  under  the  forty-eighth  article ^  are  chosen  'per 
probos  homines  comitatus,'  and  in  the  first  county  court  after 
the  issue  of  the  writ^     The  two  knights,  collectors  of  the 

harons  called  Mt  Salisbury,  Feb.  5,  1297,  is  entitled  <de  parliamento 
tenendo  apnd  Sftrisbnri«m ;  *  Ibid.  p.  77. 

^  Select  Charters,  p.  299. 

'  Above,  p.  215.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Riess,  Qeschichte  des 
Wahlreehts  snm  Engliiohen  Parlament ;  Leipaig,  1885,  *  book  which  con- 
tiuns  much  illustrative  material. 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  302  :  'qui  debent  eligi  per  probos  homines  ejusdem 
comitatUB.' 

*  *  Qui  eligentur  de  ipso  comitatu,  in  primo  comitatu  qui  tenebitur  post 
sosoeptionem  litterarum  istarum;*  Select  Charters,  p.  307. 
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carucage  of  1220,  are  elected  '  de  volantata  et  consilio  omniam 
de  comitatu  in  pleno  comitatu  \'  The  fonr  knights  of  the  shire 
summoned  to  meet  the  sherifPs  in  1226  are  to  be  chosen  in  the 
county  court  by  the  knights  and  good  men  of  the  comity  '.  In 
1254  the  knights  summoned  to  grant  an  aid  are  described  as 
*  four  lawful  and  discreet  knights  of  the  aforesaid  counties,  that 
is  to  say,  two  of  the  one  county  and  two  of  the  other,  whom  the 
same  counties  shall  choose  for  the  purpose  to  represent  all  and 
singular  of  the  same  counties  *.'  The  knights  summoned  to  the 
first  parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort  are  chosen  'per  assensnm 
ejusdem  comitatus  V  In  1 275  the  sheriff  is  instructed  to  cause 
the  election  of  two  knights  in  full  county  court  and  by  assent  of 
the  same  county  ^  In  1282  he  is  ordered  to  send  four  knights 
from  each  county  '  having  full  power  to  act  for  the  communities 
of  the  same  counties*.'  In  1283  he  is  directed  to  cause  two 
knights  to  be  chosen  in  each  county,  to  attend  the  king  on 
behalf  of  the  community  of  the  same  county  ^  In  1290  the 
knights  are  described  as  elected  from  the  more  discreet  and 
able,  and  as  haying  full  power  for  themselves  and  the  whole 
community  of  the  counties'.  In  1294  and  1295  the  quali- 
fication and  authorisation  are  stated  in  the  same  words  *• 

There  is  then  no  restriction  on  the  common  and  prescriptive 
usage  of  the  county  court.  Nor  does  any  such  restriction 
appear  in  the  extant  returns  of  the  sheriffs  in  1290  and  1295  '^ 

'  Select  Cbaiien,  p.  35a. 

'  *  In  proximo  comitatu  dicaa  militibus  et  probis  homtnibus  baiUiAe  tuae, 
quod  qaatuor  de  legalioribnt  et  disoretioribui  militibiiB  ex  m  ipsis  eligant  ;* 
Select  Charten,  p.  357. 

'  '  Tibi  districte  praecipimuB,  quod  praeter  omnee  praediotoe  yenira  &e]a9 
coram  consilio  noetro  apad  WestmonaAterium  in  qaind«na  Paachae  proximo 
Aituri,  qnataor  legalee  et  diBcretoa  milites  de  comitatibuB  praedictis  quos 
iidem  comitatus  ad  hoc  elegerint,  vice  omnium  et  tingnlorum  eonmdem 
oomitatumn,  videlicet  dnoa  de  nno  comitatu  et  duos  de  alio,  ad  providen- 
dnm,  una  cum  militibua  aliorum  oomitatuum  quo*  ad  enndem  diem  vooari 
fecimoB,  quale  auxilium  nobis  in  tanta  necesntate  impendere  volaerint ;  * 
Select  Charten,  p.  376 ;  Lordi*  Beport,  App.  p.  13. 

^  Foed.  i.  443  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  412.  '  See  above,  p.  334,  note  5. 

'  Select  Chfirtera,  p.  465  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  10. 

V  Select  Charten,  p.  4^  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  16. 

'  Select  Charten,  p.  477  ;  Lords*  Report,  App.  p.  54. 

*  Select  Charten,  pp.  48 1 ,  4S6.  Compare  the  writs  of  the  28th  and  34th 
yean  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  84,  167.  >•  Pari.  Writs,  i.  21-24,  38, 40,  41. 
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In  1200  the  kniffhts  are  described  as  elected  ^per  aasensum  nor  in  the 

,  .  f  •         1  wording  of 

totius  comitatus,'  or  *  per  totam  communitatem,  or  *  m  pleno  the  wtume. 
comitatu;'  in  1295  the  knights  for  Lancashire  are  elected 
'  per  consensual  totius  comitatus ; '  those  for  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire  '  per  assensum  communitatis ; '  those  for  Dorset  and 
Somerset,  '  per  communitatem '  and  '  in  plenis  comitatibus.' 
In  1298  the  knights  for  Cornwall  are  elected  'per  totam  com* 
munitatem; '  those  for  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Hertford  *  in  pleno 
comitatu  per  totam  communifcatem ' ; '  the  diversity  of  form  in 
the  aeyeral  returns  serving  to  prove  the  uniformity  of  the  usage. 

AnalofFouB  examples  may  be  taken  from  the  election  of  Analogy  of 

^  ^  '^  ^  the  election 

coroner  and  conservator,  and  from  the  practice  of  the  ecole-  of  ooronen, 
Biastical  assemblies,  in  which  the  representative  theory  is  in-«ndoon-* 
troduced  shortly  before  it  finds  its  way  into  parliament ;  and 
these  instances  are  the  more  convincing  because  the  continuity 
and  uniformity  of  practice  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
writ  for  the  election  of  coroners  orders  it  to  be  done  '  in  pleno 
oomitatu  per  assensum  totius  comitatus*;'  the  election  of  ver- 
derers  is  made  'convocato  toto  comitatu,'  'per  eundem  comi- 
tatum^;'  the  election  of  conservator  is  made  '  in  pleno  oomitatu 
de  assensu  ejusdem  comitatus*.'  The  election  of  proctors  for 
the  clergy  is  made,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  by  the  whole 
of  the  beneficed  clergy  of  each  archdeaconry. 

The  later  modifications  of  the  riirht  of  election  belong  to  Royal 

-  ...  dedeionein 

a  further  stage  of  our  inquiries;  but  we  may  adduce  now  the  favour  of  the 
answer  made  by  Edward  III  in  1376  to  a  petition  that  the  court. 
knights  should  be  elected  by  common  choice  from  °  the  best  men 

»  PwL  Write,  i,  70,  74- 

'  <  Praecipimiis  iibi  qaod  in  pleno  oomitatu  Wigomiae  per  assentum 
totiiu  oomitatui  eUgi  ncias  de  fidelioribiiB  et  disaretioribiu  miUtibui  de 
oomitatu  •  •  .  duoi  ooronatoree ;  *  Bot.  ClauB.  i.  414 ;  of.  pp.  419,  463, 
506,  522. 

^  'PraedptmuB  tibi  quod  sine  dflatione  oouTooato  ooniitata  tuo  statim 
per  eandem  oomitatum  eligi  facias  unum  de  legalioribuH  et  diacretioribus 
militilias  .  .  .  qui  melius  esse  possit  vlridarius ; '  Bot.  Claus.  i.  409 ;  of. 

pp.  4i<S  493»  497- 

*  '  Tuno  in  pleno  comitatu  tuo  de  assensu  ejusdem  comitatus  et  de  con- 

flilio  Simonis  de  Wintonia  .  . .  eligi  fSacias  unum  alium  de  fideHbus  regis ;  * 

8th  Maicb,  1287;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  390. 

^  '  Par  oommun  election  de  lea  meillours  gents  des  ditz  counteez ; '  Kot. 

Pari.  ii.  555.    It  is  clear  that  the  '  de  les '  means  the  body  from  which  the 
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of  the  county,  and  not  certified  by  the  sheriff  alone  withoai 
due  election.  The  king  replied  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
the  common  assent  of  the  whole  county^;  in  1372,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  to  prevent  the  choice  of  lawyers,  he 
ordered  that  the  election  should  be  made  in  full  county  court '. 
These  replies,  made  within  a  century  of  the  introduction  of  the 
usage,  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  theory  of  election. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  this  theory  was  uni- 
versally understood,  or  generally  accepted,  or  that  it  was  not 
in  practice  limited  by  some  very  strong  restrictions. 
TiMorytiut  ,  It  sccms  almost  unquestioned  that  the  national  assemblies 
between  1215  and  1295  were  composed  on  the  principle  stated 
^in  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  chai*ter,  and  thus  contained 
a  considerable  number  of  minor  tenants-in-chief  attending  in 
obedience  to  the  general  summons;  it  might  then  not  un- 
reasonably be  contended  that  the  new  element  of  the  repre- 
sentative knights  was  a  substitute  for  those  minor  tenants,  and 
so  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  represented  not  the  body  of 
the  county  but  simply  the  tenants-in-chief  below  the  rank  of 
baron.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  assembly  by  which  the 
election  was  made  would  not  be  the  full  county  court;  the 
electors  would  be  the  tenants-in-chief,  not  the  whole  body  of 
suitors ;  and  the  new  system,  instead  of  being  an  expedient 
by  which  the  co-operation  of  all  elements  of  the  people  might 
be  secured  for  common  objects,  would  simply  place  the  power 
of  legislation  and  taxation  in  the  hands  of  a  body  constituted 
-p^n  the  principle  of  tenure  \  It  has  been  accordingly  supposed 
that  the  court  summoned  for  the  election  was  not  the  court 
leet  of  the   county,  at  which   all   residents   were   obliged  to 

choice  was  made ;  see  Riess,  Geaobiehie  des  Wahlrechts  zum  Engliichen 
Parlament,  p.  38,  where  the  danger  of  a  mistake  is  carefully  pointed  out. 

^  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  355  :  *  le  roi  yoet  q*ils  soient  eslus  par  oommnne  assent 
de  tout  le  Contee.'  '  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  310. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  theoiT  of  the  Lords*  Report  on  the  dilgnity  of 
a  Peer,  to  wnioh  only  a  general  reference  need  here  be  given.  The  Lords 
however  confess  that  it  is  inyolved  in  very  great  obscurity.  It  was  the 
theory  of  Blackstone,  Brady,  and  Carte ;  Prynne  on  the  other  hand  main- 
tained that  the  knights  were  elected  in  full  county  by  and  for  the  whole 
oonnty ;  Regist.  ii.  p.  50 ;  and  this  view  is  followed  by  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  iii.  19,  316-219. 
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attend,  but  the  court  barou,  composed  of  persouB  owing  suit 
and  service  to  the  king,  and  excluding  the  tenants  of  mesne 
lords  ^     To  this  must  be  objected  that  there  is  no  authority  tus  theory 
for  drawing  at  this  period  any  such  distinction  between  the  aotiiority; 
two  theoretical  characters  of  the  county  court  ^,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  an  election  known  to  be  made  by  a  mere 
fraction  could  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the  whole  community, 
or  to  be  transacted  'in  pleno  comitatu.'    If  such,  moreover, 
were  the  case,  the  whole  body  of  mesne  tenants  who  were  not 
included  in  the  town  population  would  be  represented  in  par- 
liament by  their  feudal  lords,  or,  if  their  lords  were  below  the 
deirree  of  barony,  would  be  unrepresented  altogether.     But  it  i>  oppoaed  to 
was  certainly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  crown,  from  the  the  crown ; 
very  date  of  the  Conquest,  that  the  feudal  lords  should  stand 
in  such  a  relation  to  their  vassals,  although  from  time  to  time 
they  had  assumed  it,  and  the  assumption  had  been  tacitly  ad- 
mitted.    And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Edward  I,  who  and  imoon. 
in  so  many  other  ways  showed  his  determination  to  place  the  the  other 
whole  body  of  freeholders  on  a  basis  of  equality,  exclusive  of  Edward  i. 
the  question  of  tenure,  should  have  instituted  a  system  which 
would  draw  the  line  more  hardly  and  sharply  than  ever  between 
the  two  classes.     These  considerations  would  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  original  principle  on  which  the  institution  was 
founded.     But  the  facts  that  questions  did  arise  very  early  ou  Yetquerttons 
the  point,  that  the  doctrines  of  tenure  more  and  more  in-  early  uitoa 
fluenced  the  opinions  of  constitutional  lawyers,  and  that  there 
was  always  a  class  among  the  barons  who  would  gladly  have 
seen  the  commons  reduced  to  entire  dependence  on  the  lords, 
have  led  to  much  discussion,  and  perhaps  the  question  may 
never  be  quite  satisfactorily  decided. 

Ab  the  knights  of  the  shire  received  wages  during  their  at- 
tendance  in  parliament,  it  was  fair  that  those  persons  who 

'  Lords'  Report,  i.  149,  150.    This  view,  which  need  not  be  here  re- 

gned,  was  by  anticipation  refuted  by  Mr.  AUen  in  the  Edinburgh 

Review,  vol.  zxvi.  pp.  34i>347 ;  on  the  ffronnd  that  the  vavassores  of  the 


argued,  was  by  anticipation  refuted  by  Mr.  AUen  in  the  Edinburgh 
"  flpround  that  the  vavasflores  of  th< 

barons,  the  mesne  tooants,  are  spoken  of  as  attending  the  courts*  both  in 


the  charters  of  Henry  I  (above,  vol.  i.  p.  393^  and  in  the  <£ztenta 
Bifanerii '  of  the  reign  of  Edwaid  I ;  Statutes,  i.  242. 
*  HaUam,  Middle  Ages,  UL.41 7. 
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were  excluded  from  the  election  should  be  exempt  from  con- 
tribution  to  the  wages.  To  many  of  the  smaller  freeholders 
the  exemption  from  payment  would  be  fiur  more  valuable  than 
the  privilege  of  voting;  and  the  theory  that  the  kiiights  re- 
presented only  the  tenants-in-chief  would  be  recommended  by 
a  strong  argument  of  self-interest.  The  claim  of  exemption 
was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  mesne  tenants  in  general,  on  behalf 
of  the  tenants  in  socage  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  against  the 
tenants  by  knight  service,  and  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  of  land 
in  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  \  In  the  last  of  these  three 
cases  the  exemption  was  occasionally  admitted,  for,  as  the 
crown  retained  the  powen  of  tallaging  such  tenants  without 
consulting  parliament,  they  were  without  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation *.  As  to  the  two  former  cases,  opinions  were  divided 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  petitions  for  a  legal  decision  were 
presented  in  many  parliaments  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
to  that  of  Henry  YIII.  The  petitions  of  the  commons  generally 
express  their  desire  that  the  expenses  should  be  levied  from  the 
whole  of  the  commons  of  the  county,  a  desire  which  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that  no  exemption  could  be  urged  on  the 
ground  of  non-representation '.  The  reiteration  of  the  petition 
shows  that  it  met  with  some  opposition,  which  must  have  pro- 
ceeded fr^m  those  lords  who  retained  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sented their  tenants,  and  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  hold 
upon  them  which  that  idea  implied.  The  crown  as  constantly 
avoids  a  judicial  decision,  and  orders  that  the  usage  customary 
in  the  particular  case  shall  be  maintained.  This  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  several  successive  reigns  may 
have  arisen  fix>m  a  desire  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  either  estate, 
but  more  probably  proceeded  from  the  recognised  obscurity  of 
the  question,  the  theory  having  been  from  the  first  subject  to  the 
doubts  which  we  have  noted*     In  consequence  of  the  authority 

'  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  114-116. 

'  Lordfl'  Report,  i.  58,  232  ;  Prynne,  Beg.  iv.  451. 

'  Lords'  Beport>  i  530,  331,  366,  369.  Cases  might  be  pleaded  that 
would  lead  to  almost  any  conclusion:  e.g.  in  1307  tbe  sheriff  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire is  forbidden  to  tax  the  villein  tenants  of  John  de  la  Maro 
for  the  wages  of  the  knights,  because  he  had  attended  personally  in 
|)arliament;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  191. 
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of  custom  thus  recogiuBed,  the  Kentish  socagers  secured  their  tim  dispute 
exemption  ^,  but  between  the  general  body  of  freeholders  and  dedded  on 
the  tenants-in-chief  the  dispute  was  never  judicially  settled; 
as  the  awakening  political  sense  showed  men  the  importance 
of  electoral  power,  the  exemption  ceased  to  be  courted,  and 
the  hiws  which  defined  the  suf&ttge  must  have  practically  settled 
the  question  of  contribution  ^     The  discussion  of  the  matter,, Oenemi 
in  which  the  belief  of  the  commons  was  uniformly  on  one  side,^ 
and  in  which  no  adverse  dedsion  by  the  crown  was  ever  at-. 
tempted,  tends  to  confirm  the  impression  that,  although  there 
was  real  obscurity  and  conflict  of  opinion,  both  the  right  of , 
election  and  the  burden  of  contribution  belonged  to  the  whole  • 
of  the  suitors  of  the  county  court.     Had  the  counter  pleas  been 
successful,  had  the  tenants   in  ancient  demesne,  the  mesne 
tenants,  and  the  tenants  in  socage,  been  exempted,  the  county 
constituencies  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  knights, 
who  might  as  easily  have  attended  parliament  in  person,  as 
their  compeers  did  for  many  ages  in  Aragon  and  Scotland. 

217.  Yet  it  is  almost  equally  improbable  that,  in  an  age  in  Theory  And 
wliich  political  intelligence  was  very  scanty,  the  whole  county  not  have 

•  m       t  AW  ^^    coincided. 

court  on  each  summons  for  an  election  was  fully  attended, 
carefully  identified  the  qualified  members,  and,  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  undue  influence,  formally  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  most  discreet,  or  most  apt,  or  most  able,  among  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  Unquestionably  the  tenants-in -chief  of  the  crown,  influence  of 
men  who  still  received  their  summons  to  the  host,  or  held  their  men  in  the 
lands  by  barony,  the  knightly  body  too,  who  had  interests  of 
their  own  more  akin  to  those  of  the  baron  than  to  those  of  the 
socager,  would  possess  an  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  a  will 
to  exercise  it.     The  chief  lord  of  a  great  manor  would  have 

^  Lords'  Report,  i.  364. 

*  'We  are  of  opinion  that  no  oondarion  whatever  oaii  be  drawn  from 
the  diflputea  wmoendng  the  pftyment  of  wages.'  'Villeins  contributed.' 
Allen,  Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  a;.  Brady  (Introd.  p.  141)  points  out  that  the 
p»yment  of  wages  to  knights  Appointed  for  county  business  was  not  a 
novelty.  In  1258  the  knights  appointed,  four  in  each  shire  to  present 
before  the  council  at  MichMlmas  the  complaints  against  the  sheriffii,  had 
writs  for  tiidr  ezpensea  *de  communitate ;  *  Rot.  Glaus.  4a  Hen*  IIL 
m«  z  dors. 
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authority  with  his  tenants,  freeholders  as  they  might  be,  which 
would  make  their  theoretical  equality  a  mere  shadow,  and 
would  moreover  be  exercised  all  the  more  easily  because  the 
right  which  it  usurped  was  one  which  the  tenant  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  for.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  undue 
influence  in  elections  becomes  a  matter  of  complaint  But  it  is 
long  before  we  have  su£Scient  data  to  determine  how  far  the 
suitors  of  the  county  court  really  exerted  the  power  which 
we  cannot  but  believe  the  theory  of  the  constitution  to  have 
given  them:  when  we  do  reach  that  point,  the  power  often 
'seems  to  be  engrossed  by  the  great  men  of  the  shire.  The 
office  of  representative  was  not  coveted,  and  we  can  imagine 
cases  in  which  the  sheriff  would  have  to  nominate  and  compel 
the  service  of  an  unwilling  member.  But  by  whomsoever  the 
right  was  actually  used,  the  theory  of  the  election  was  that  it 
was  the  act  of  the  shire-moot,  that  is,  of  all  the  suitors  of  the 
county  court  assembled  in  the  county  court,  irrespective  of  the 
(question  of  whom  or  by  what  tenure  their  lands  were  held. 

218.  With  regard  to  the  boroughs  analogous  questions  arise. 
It  may  be  asked  whether  the  towns  which  were  directed  to 
return  i^presentatives  were  the  demesne  boroughs  of  the  crown 
only  ^,  or  all  the  town  communities  which  the  sheriff  regarded 
as  qualified  under  the  terms  of  the  writ.  The  former  theory 
has  been  maintained,  on  the  same  principle  of  the  all-importance 
of  tenure  which  suggested  the  limitation  of  the  county  con- 
stituencies to  the  tenants-in-chief ' ;  and  there  may  have  been 


^  In  favour  of  the  restriction  is  Brady,  who  however  regards  the  term 
*  demesne  cities  and  boroughs '  as  inclading  all  towns  that  had  charters 
and  t>aid  fee  farm  rent ;  p.  35.  In  &voar  of  the  more  liberal  view,  are 
Prynne,  Hallam,  Allen.  The  Lords'  Report  seems  to  halt  between  the 
two.  The  question  is  however  pEaoticalljr  decided  by  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  text  and  in  the  note  on  the  next  page.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  thoughiful  argument  on  this  in  Riees's  G^hichte  des  Wahlreohts, 
pp.  24  sq. 

'  On  this  point  we  may  look  for  illustration  from  the  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  third  estate  in  the  States  Greneral.  M.  Boutario  gives 
the  data  for  the  States  General  of  Tours  in  1308 :  he  concludes  that  the 
municipal  magistrates  were  not  representatives  except  when  specially 
elected  and  commissioned,  but  that  the  representatives  were  generally 
chosen  from  among  the  magistrates ;  that  sometimes  a  town  entrusted  the 
commission  to  a  oleigynian,  and  the  clergy  to  a  layman  ;  that  in  the  com- 
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periods  at.  which  it  was  acted  upon,  for  the  number  of  borough 
representatives  long  and  greatly  fluctuated.     But  the  evidence 
of  fact  seems  decisive  in  favour  of  the  more  liberal  interpre- 
tation, BO  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  to 
which  we  must  naturally  look  as  the  fairest  and  first  source 
of  precedent.     In  the  great  parliament  of  1295  many  towns  The  towns 
which  were  held  in  demesne  by  other  lords  than  the  crown,  memb«n 
were  represented:  such  were  Downton,  a  borough  of  the  bishop  merely  the 
of  Winchester,  Bipon  and  Beverley,  hi(i   Imyjii  mliinh   iiiilll  ri?riui"unhu 
recent  times  were  dependent  mb  lliCftychbiskop  of  York,  and  in  ^^^' 
1 298  North- Allerton  a  borough  of  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  no 
doubt  the  instances  might  be  multiplied  ^     Yet  the  matter  is  Yet  there 
not  so  clear,  but  that  in  the  writs  for  collecting  money  granted  doubts  on 
in  these  assemblies,  whether  from  confusion  of  idea,  or  owing  to 
the  observance  of  routine  forms,  expressions   are  found  that 
might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.     The  writ  in  1295  asserts  Writs  of 
that  the  citizens  and  burghers  and  good  men  of  the  demesne  '^^' 
cities  and  boroughs  had  courteously  granted  a  subsidy*.    If  this 
expression  be  understood  as  a  statement  of  fact,  then  the  term 
'dominicae  civitates  et  burgi'  must  be  made  to  include  all 

mmiiefl  the  depaiies  were  chosen  in  the  regal»r  general  aeieinbly ;  and  in 
the  distriot?  which  had  no  communal  organisation,  in  similar  general 

gktherings,  where  all  inhabitants  had  an  equal  voice;  Premiers  fitats 
^n^ranz,  p.  ai.  M.  Herdeu,  Eev.  de  Legislation,  187^,  pp.  410  sq.,. 
limitfl  this  conclusion  very  materially :  '  Tantdt,  en  effet,  c  ept  le  suffrage 
k  deux  degr^s  qui  est  la  base  de  cee  elections,  et  tantdt  le  suffrage  uni- 
verse!.' An  immense  variety  of  usages  prevailed,  many  of  them  exactly 
analogons  to  the  later  usages  in  E^land,  when  the  various  classes  of 
barghers,  the  corporations,  the  householders,  the  freemen,  the  scot  and  lot 
payers,  dalmed  the  right.  The  subject  has  been  still  further  illustrated 
by  M.  PSoot  in  his  paper  on  '  Les^filections  aux  £tats  G^neraux,*  Paris, 
1874. 

'  The  following  boroughs  represented  in  the  parliaments  of  Edward  I 
were  of  the  same  class ;  Lynn  belonged  to  the  ^ee  of  Norwich,  Salisbury 
to  the  bishc^,  S.  Alban's  to  the  abbot ;  Evesham  to  the  abbot ;  .Tunbridge 
and  Bletchingley  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester ;  Arundel  and  Midhurst  to  the 
carl  of  Arundel ;  Famham  to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv. 
pp.  36,  37.  Compare  the  returns  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Writs, 
i.  34  sq. 

*  ParL  Writs,  i.  45  :  'cum  .  . .  civee,  burgenses  et  alii  probi  homines  de 
dominicis  noatris  civitatibus  et  burgis  ejusdem  regni  septimam  de  omnibus 
bonis  Buis  mobilibus  . . .  nobis  cuiwiter  concesserint  et  gratanter :  *  here 
'  curialiter '  simply  means  courteously,  not  as  the  Lords'  Committee  under-   . 
stood  it,  as  a  formiU  act  of  a  court. 
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lK)roiighs  whether  held  in  chief  or  through  mesne  lords :  if  it  be 
understood  to  state  a  theory,  then  the  mesne  boroughs  which 
had  sent  members  had  gone  beyond  their  duty  in  doing  as  they 
had  done.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  an  old  form  applied 
without  much  definiteness  on  a  new  occasion,  and  the  form  used 
in  1296^  must  be  taken  to  express  both  theory  and  fact.  la 
this  the  grant  is  distinctly  said  to  be  made  by  the  citizens, 
burghers,  and  other  good  men  of  all  and  singular  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom  of  whosesoever  tenures  or  liberties  they 
were,  and  of  all  the  royal  demesnes.  But  again,  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  counties  palatine,  Chester  or  Durham,  furnished 
cither  knights  of  the  shire,  citizens,  or  burghers,  until  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YIII  and  Charles  II  respectively,  shows  that 
the  doctrine  of  demesne,  qualified  by  the  possession  of  peculiar 
privileges,  created  early  anomalies  and  with  them  obscurities 
which  nothing  will  explain  but  the  convenient,  almost  super- 
stitious, respect  shown  to  ancient  usage.  The  third  of  the 
great  palatinates,  Lancaster,  is  constantly  represented,  although 
for  many  years,  fi*om  the  reign  of  Edward  III  onward,  the 
towns  of  the  county  were  too  much  impoverished  to  send 
members  to  parliament. 

Of  the  elections  of  city  and  borough  members  we  have, 
except  in  the  case  of  London,  no  details  proper  to  the  present 
period.  In  the  capital,  in  1296,  all  the  aldermen  and  four 
men  of  each  ward  met  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  chose 
Stephen  Aschewy  and  William  Herford  to  go  to  the  parliament 
of  S.  Edmunds ;  and  on  the  8th  of  October  the  *  communitas ' 
was  called  together,  namely  six  of  the  best  and  most  discreet 
men  of  each  ward,  by  whom  the  election  was  rei>eated  and 
probably  confirmed*.     Whetlier  these  two  gatherings  in  the 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  51 :  '  civee,  borgensefl  et  alii  probi  homines  de  omnibus 
et  singalifl  civitatibas  et  burgis  regni  nostri  de  qnonimcunque  tennris  ant 
libertatibus  fherint  et  de  omnibus  dominicis  nostris  .  .  .  curialiter  conces' 
Herint  et  gratanter.'  So  too  in  France  in  1308,  not  merely  the  demesne 
towns  but  all  the  '  insignes  communitates  *  were  represented  in  the  states 
general;  Boutaric,  pp.  16,  ao,  28-35. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  49.  A  similar  plan  was  used  for  the  election  of  the 
sherifb  of  London,  who  were  chosen  'per  assensum  dnodecim  proborum 
hominum  singnlarum  wardarum,*  in  the  29th  and  31st  parliaments  of 
Edward  I;  Brady,  Boroughs,  p.  23. 
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case  of  London  correspond  with  the  two  processes  which  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  election  of  borough  members,  it  would 
be  rash  to  determine.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  members  were  nominated  in  the  borough  assembly,  or 
that  delegates  were  appointed  in  that  assembly  to  elect  them, 
and  a  return  thereon  made  to  the  sheriff  before  the  election  was 
made  in  the  county  court  ^.    The  prooeedinffs  before  the  sheriff  Prooeedings 

iMfore  the 

seem  to  be  the  election,  or  report  of  nomination,  by  the  citizens  sberiir 
and  burghers,  the  manucaption  or  production  of  two  sureties  boroofh 
for  each  of  the  elected  persons,  and  the  deliverance,  by  act  or 
letter,  of  the  full  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  community 
which  elected  them.    The  difficulty  of  determining  who  the  real 
electors  were  need  not  be  re-stated. 

All  the  representatives  of  the  commons  received  wages  to  wagM  of 
defray  their  necessary  expenses :  these  were  fixed  in  the  i6thaen^ve 
of  Edward  II  at  four  shillings  a  day  for  a  knight  and  two 
fihillings  for  a  citizen  or  burgher ;  and  they  were  due  for  the 
whole  time  of  his  service,  his  journey  to  and  fro,  and  his  stay  in 
parliament  ^.    The  notices  of  these  payments  are  as  early  as  the  ^ 
attendance  of  representative  members;  on  the  loth  of  February, 
1 265,  Henry  III  oi*ders  the  sheriffs  to  assess  by  a  jury  of  four 
lawful  knights  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  so  that  the  county 
be  not  aggrieved ',  the  community  of  the  county  being  clearly 
both  electors  and  payers.     The  writ  reads  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  as  to  suggest  that  the  practice  was  not  new  *. 

219.  The  number  of  cities  and  boroughs  represented  in  the  Number 
reign  of  Edward  I  was  166;  the  number  of  counties  37:  as  senutive 


mdmben. 


*  The  return  for  ihe  town  of  Oxford  in  1 295  is  thus  recorded :  '  Nulla 
civitas  neque  burgua  eet  in  oomitata  Oxoniensi  nisi  villa  OxoniensiB;  et 
breve  quod  michi  venit  retomatam  fuit  ballivis  libertatis  villae  praediotae, 
qui  habent  retumum  omnimodorum  brevium,  et  ipri  mihi  responderunt 
quod  ex  aasensu  communitatiB  villae  OxonienjiiB  elect!  sunt  secundum 
formam  brevis  duo  bui^enses  aubscripti.'  But  in  Somersetshire  the  return 
is  general :  '  In  plenis  oomitatibus  Somerset  et  Dorset  per  oommunitatem 
eorundem  eligere  feci  quatnor  milites  et  de  qualibet  oivitate  duos  cives  et 
de  quolibet  bnrgo  duos  buigenses ;  *  Pari.  Writs,  i.  41.  See  however  Riess, 
Wahlrecht,  p.  59. 

^  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  114 ;  Prynne,  Register,  iv.  p.  53. 
'  Lords*  Report,  i.  489  and  App.  p.  35. 

*  See  above,  p.  243,  note  2. 
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each  returned  two  members  \  the  whole  body  at  its  maximum 
would  number  406;  but  the  towns  almost  always  varied,  and 
no  doubt  this  number  is  very  &r  ahead  of  the  truth.  To  th« 
parliament  or  great  council  of  1306  the  sherifTs  were  directed  to 
send  two  members  for  the  larger,  one  for  the  smaller  boroughs  i 
several  of  the  latter  availed  themselves  of  the  relief.  Bat  this 
assembly  was  in  other  respects  anomalous. 
Further  Such  in  its  Constituent  parts  was  the  ideal  parliament  o£ 


to  the  powers  1 2  95.  The  growth  and  extent  of  its  powers  is  a  further  question 
pariiament.  of  equal  interest.  We  have  in  former  chapters  examined  the 
powers  of  the  national  council  under  the  Norman  and  Planta- 
genet  kings,  and  in  the  last  chapter  have  watched  the  constant 
attempts  made  by  personal  and  political  parties  to  extend  them. 
We  have  seen  too  how  those  attempts  coincide  in  time  with  an 
irregular  but  continuous  enlargement  of  the  constitution  of  the 
national  council.  The  next  question  is  to  determine  how^fiur 
and  by  what  degrees  the  new  elements  of  parliament  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  equal  share  with  the  older  elements  in  the  powers 
which  were  already  obtained  or  asserted ;  how  &r  and  by  what 
steps  were  the  commons  placed  on  a  constitutional  level  with 
the  other  two  estates  during  the  period  of  definition. 
Powenof  220.  The  great  council  of  the  nation  ^  before  the  end  of  the 

under  John.  Tcigu  of  John,  had  obtained  the  acknowledgment  and  enjoyed 
(Oin  the  exercise  of  the  following  rights.    In  respect  of  taxation, 

the  theoretical  assent,  which  under  the  Norman  kings  had  been 
taken  for  granted,  had  been  exchanged  for  a  real  consultation ; 
the  cwwnvant  concilium  had  first  discussed  the  finance  of  the 
year  under  Henry  II,  had  next  demurred  to  the  nature  of  the 
"^  exaction  under  Richard,  and  under  John  had  obtained  in 
'the  Great  Charter  the  concession  that  without  their  consent 
given  in  a  duly  convoked  aesemhly  no  tax  should  be  levied 
beyond  the  three  prescriptive  feudal  aids.  They  had  further,  hy 
the  practice  of  the  king's  ministers  in  the  exchequer,  been 
consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  assessment,  and  had  given  counsel 

^  See  Pari.  Write,  i.  72,  note;  and  above,  p.  165.    Of.  HaUam,  iii.  117. 
^  On  the  exact  relations  of  the  several  powers  of  the  parliamanty  whilst 
U  consisted  of  preUtes  and  barons  only,  see  Gneist,  Yerwalt.  i.  366  sq. 
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and  consent  io  the  form  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected.  In  (3)  in 
respect  of  legislation  they  had  received  similar  formal  recognition 
of  their  right  to  advise  and  consent,  and  had,  as  it  wonld 
appear  from  the  preamhle  of  some  of  the  assizes,  exercised  a 
power  of  initiating  amendments  of  the  law  hy  means  of  petition. 
Ab  a  high  court  of  justice  they  had  heard  the  complaints  of  the  ^3)^ 
king  against  individuals,  and  had  accepted  and  ratified  his 
judgments  against  high  offenders.  And  lastly  as  a  supreme  (4)  in  general 
deliherative  council  they  had  heen  consulted  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  of  internal  police  and  national  defence;  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  from  England  they  had  practically  exercised 
the  right  of  regulating  the  regency,  at  all  events  in  the  case 
of  the  deposition  of  Longchamp ;  and  by  a  series  of  acts  of 
election,  acknowledgment,  and  acceptance  of  the  kings  at  their 
accession,  had  obtained  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  regulate 
the  succession  also. 

During  the  minority  and  in  the  troubled  years  of  Henry  III  Progi«n 
they  had  fully  vindicated  and  practically  enlarged  these  rights,  minority  of 
In  matters  of  taxation  they  had  frequently  refused  aid  to  the  ,T^ 
king,  and  when  they  granted  it  they  had  carefully  prescribed  **^»**<»n« 
the  mode  of  collection  and  assessment ;  in  legislation  they  had  (3)  in 
not  only  taken  the  initiative  by  petition^  such  as  those  which 
led  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  by  articles  of  complaint 
presented  by  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  body,  but  they  had, 
as  in  the  famous  act  of  the  council  of  Merton  touching  the 
legitimising  of  bastards  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents,  refused  their  consent  to  a  change  in  the  law,  by  words 
which  were  accepted  by  the  jurists  as  the  statement  of  a  con- 
stitutional fact  \   Their  judicial  power  was  abridged  in  practice  (3)  As  to 
by  the  strengthened  organisation  of  the  royal  courts,  but  it^    **"'*' 

'  <  Nolumus  leges  An^liae  mntari;'  Bracton  sUtes  the  principle:  '  leges 
Anglicanae  .  • .  quae  qmdem  cam  fnerint  npprobatae  consensu  uteniium, 
et  sacnuneDto  r^gnm  confirmAtae,  motari  non  poesiint  neo  ilestmi  sine 
communi  contilio  et  consensu  eorum  omnium  quorum  consilio  et  consensu 
fnemnt  promulgatae.  In  melius  tamen  converti  possunt  etiam  sine  illorum 
consensu  ;  *  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Thus  we  have  seen  Eaward  I  refusing  to  annul 
the  statute  de  Relfgiosis :  '  illud  statutum  de  consilio  magnatum  suorum 
fuerat  editum  et  oidinatum  et  ideo  absque  eorum  consilio  non  erat  revo- 
candnm;*  Hemingb.  ii.  57;  above,  p.  131. 
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remained  in  full  force  in  reference  to  high  offenders,  and  causes 
between  great  men ;  the  growth  of  the  privileges  of  baronage 
gave  to  the  national  council,  as  an  assembly  of  barons,  the 
character  of  a  conrt  of  peers  for  the  trial  and  amercement  of 
their  fellows;  and,  even  where  a  cause  was  brought  against 
the  king  himself,  although  it  must  begin  with  a  petition  of 
right  and  not  as  in  causes  between  subjects  with  a  writ,  the 
lawyers  recognised  the  WMversiias  regni  as  the  source  of  remedy, 
and  the  king's  court  as  one  of  the  three  powers  which  are 
(4)  As  to  above  the  king  himself^.  Their  general  political  power  was 
deSbemtioii.  greatly  increased ;  they  had  determined  the  policy  of  the  crown 
in  foreign  affairs;  they  had  not  only  displaced  the  king's 
ministers  but  had  placed  the  royal  power  itself  in  commission ; 
they  had  drawn  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  country  and 
imposed  new  oaths  on  the  king  and  his  heir.  It  is  true  that 
the  roost  important  of  these  were  party  measures,  carried  out  in 
exceptional  times  and  by  unconstitutional  means,  but  it  was  as 

^  In  1333  the  pope  decUred  Henry  III  of  age,  'quantum  ad  liberam 
dispositionem  de  castrii  et  ierriB  et  gwardiis  suis,  non  aatem  qnoad  hoc  at 
in  placito  powet  ab  aliquo  communiri ; '  Ann.  Dunst.  p.  83.  If  the  last 
word  be  read  eonveniri  or  summonerij  it  is  conclumve  as  to  the  &ot  that 
the  king  might  be  saed  at  law ;  and  we  thus  hare  a  passage  proTing  the 
method  in  which  he  could  be  compelled  to  give  redress  before  the  form  of 
petition  of  right  was  instituted.  The  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Wilby 
(Tear  Book,  24  Edw.  III.  fo.  55),  that  he  had  seen  a  writ  'Praecipe 
Henrico  regi  Angliae,*  &c.,  would  thus  become  more  probable  than  it  has 
been  generally  regarded.  Bracton,  however,  writes  so  that  we  must 
suppose  the  practice  to  have  been  changed  before  his  time  ;  '  contra  ipsum 
[regem]  non  habebitur  remedium  per  assisam,  inmio  tantum  locus  erit 
supplicationi  ut  factum  snum  comgat  et  emendet,  quod  si  non  fecerit^ 
sufficiat  e&  pro  poena  quod  Dominum  ezpectet  ultorem  .  •  •  nisi  sit  qui 
dicat  ^uod  universitas  regni  et  baronagium  suum  hoc  facwe  debeat  et 
poBsit  m  curia  ipsius  regis ; '  lib.  iii.  tract,  i.  c.  la  Mr.  Horwood,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Year  Book  of  33-35  Edw.  I,  gives  some  valuable  references 
in  support  of  Wilby^s  statement ;  especially  one  at  p.  471  of  that  volume  : 
'  en  aunden  temps  chescnn  href  e  de  droit  e  de  poseessioun  girreit  ben  ver 
1e  roi,  de  quei  nest  ore  reuM  raunge  mes  qe  tant  qil  voet  qe  home  siwe  ver 
luy  par  bille  on  home  siwist  avant  par  bref ;'  he  also  cites  Year  Book 
a  a  Edw.  III.  fo.  3  b,  and  43  Edw.  IIL  a  a  a.  Matthew  Paris  under  the 
vear  1 344  speaks  of '  brevia  impetrata  contra  regem  ; '  ed.  Laard,  iv.  367 ; 
but  only  with  a  view  to  their  revocation  with  those  impetrated  '  oonbv 
oonsuetudinem  regni.*  The  passages  quoted  by  Prynne,  Plea  for  the 
Lords,  p.  97,  stating  that  the  king  might  be  fued,  are  scarcely  relevant, 
for  they  belong  to  the  year  1259,  and  are  i4)parently  misconstrued.  See 
however  Mr.  Cutbill*s  pamphlet  on  Petition  of  Right  (London,  1874),  and 
Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  pp.  94  sq.,  190,  191. 
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representing  the  snpreme  conncil  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
baronial  party  acted,  and  the  rights  they  enforced  were  enforced 
in  the  name  of  the  nation. 

But  the  claims  of  the  same  body  had  gone  farther,  and  had  in  Further 
some  respects  ran  far  in  advance  of  the  success  which  was  by  th« 
actually  achieved  at  the  time  or  for  ages  later ;  nay,  in  one  or 
two  points  they  had  claimed  powers  which  have  never  yet  been 
formaUy  conceded.     The  principles  that  the  grant  of  money^<nuits 
sbonld  depend  on  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  that  the  parlia-  depend  on 
ment  should  determine  the  destination  of  a  grant  by  making  mppUet 
conditions  as  to  expenditure  \  were  admitted  by  the  royal  ad-  appropriated 
visers,  although  the  king  contrived  to  evade  the  concession.  pnrpoM*. 
The  right  of  electing  the  ministers,  a  premature  and  imperfect  uight  of 
realisation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  monarchy,  was  likewise  miniatm 
demanded  as  authorised  by  ancient  practiced     The  right  of^  *^"" 
controlling  the  king's  action  by  a  resident  elective  council  also 
was  asserted;   but,  though  Henry  was  constrained  to  accept 
these  terms,  he  steadily  refused  to  admit  them  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  they  were  ultimately  rejected  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation '. 

The  early  years  of  Edward  I  saw  all  the  privileges  which  had  Rights. 

___^  exercised  In 

been  really  Tised  or  acquired  under  Henry  HE  fully  exercised,  the  early 
The  parliament  of  prelates  and  barons  had  been  asked  for  and  Edward  i. 
had  granted  aids  ^,  had  given  counsel  and  consent  to  legislation, 
had  acted  as  a  supreme  court  of  justice  ^  and  had  discussed 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  internal  administration  ^.  The 
further  steps  gained  by  the  constitutional  assembly  in  this  reign 
were  gained  by  it  in  its  new  and  complete  organisation. 

Two  drawbacks  materially  affected  the  value  of  these  rights :  Two  draw. 

t>a4yitg  *— • 

the  recognition  of  certain  power  on  the  king's  part  to  do  by  his  /,\tij« 
own  authority  acts  of  the  same  class  as  those  for  which  he  asked  JJ^jLji^p 
counsel  and  consent ;  and  the  recognition  of  certain  undefined  (2)  The  right 
rights  of  individual  members  to  concede  or  refuse  consent  to  the  individimi. 
.determinations  of  the  whole  body;   the  latter  drawback  was 

»  Above,  pp.  54,  55.  *  Above,  pp.  41,  63,  64. 

•  Above,  pp.  54,  64,  78.  *  Above,  pp.  113,  126. 

'  Above,  pp.  128,  129,  •  Above,  pp.  128-130. 
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seriously  increased  by  the  incompleteness  of  the  national  repre* 
sentation  before  the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 
(x)  The  221.  Although  the  national  council  had  made  out  its  right  to 

did  not  yet     be  heard  on  all  four  points  of  administrative  policy,  it  had 
power  of       not  obtained  an  exclusive  nght  to  determine  that  policy.     The 
uxuid      -taxes  might  be  granted  in  parliament,  but  the  king  could  still 
^*''       take  the  customary  aids  without  reference  to  parliament;  he 
could  tallage  his  demesnes  and  could  interpret   the  title  of 
demesne  so  as  to  bring  the  chartered  towns,  or  a  large  portion 
-^of  them,  under  contribution  ;  he  could  increase  the  customs  by 
separate  negotiations  with  the  merchants,  and  at  any  time  raise 
money  by  gifts  negotiated  with  individual  payers,  and  assessed 
Legiahitioii     by  the  officers  of  the  exchequer.     The  laws  again  were  issued 
>•'  with  counsel  and  consent  of  the  parliament,  but  legal  enact- 
ments might,  as  before,  in  the  shape  of  assizes  or  ordinances,  be 
issued  without  any  such  assistance;    and  the  theory  of  the 
enacting  power  of  the  king,  as  supreme  legislator,  grew  rather 
than  diminished  during  the  period,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  legislative  activity  of  Frederick  II,  Lewis  IX,  and  Alfonso 
Jariidiction    the  Wisc.     The  king's  court,  the  curia  regis,  might  be  influ- 
court.  enced  and  used  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  barons  to  be  judged  by 

their  peers,  and  there  was  not  in  the  article  of  the  charter 
an3rthing  that  so  fixed  the  method  of  such  judgment  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  transact  it  in  full  council.  And  the  political 
action  of  the  crown,  in  matters  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
could,  as  it  always  can,  be  determined  without  reference  to  any- 
-  thing  but  the  royal  wilL  Nor,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  failure 
of  the  national  council  to  secure  exclusive  enjoyment  of  these 
The  king*!  xights  owing  to  their  own  weakness:  both  Henry  III  and 
Edward  I  possessed,  in  their  personal  inner  council,  a  body 
of  advisers  organised  so  as  to  maintain  the  royal  authority 
on  these  points,  a  council  by  whose  advice  they  acted,  judged, 
legislated,  auA  taxed  when  they  could,  and  the  abuse  of  which 
was  not  yet  prevented  by  any  constitutional  check.  The  oppo- 
sition between  the  royal  and  the  national  councils,  between  the 
privy  council  and  the  parliament,  is  an  important  element  in 
later  national  history. 
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222.  The  second,  however,  of  these  poiuts,  the  uucertaiuty  (3)  Difficulty 
o£  the  Hue  dividing  corporate  and  individual  consent,  and  the  indivMuai 
cousequent  difficulty  of  adjusting  national  action  with  incom-  consent  or 
plete  representation,  bears  more  directly  on  the  subject  before 
11&     The  first  question  has  already  arisen  ^ ;  did  the  consent  of 
a  baron  in  council  to  grant  a  tax  bind  him  individually  only,  or 
did  it  foim  part  of  such  a  general  consent  as  would  be  held  to 
bind  those  who  refused  consent  ?    When  Geo£frey  of  York,  or 
Ranulf  of  Chester,  refused  to  agree  to  a  grant,  was  the  refusal 
final  or  was  it  overborne  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  1     Did 
the  baron  who  promised  aid  make  a  private  promise  or  autho- 
rise a  general  tax  f     Was  taxation  the  fulfilment  of  individual 
voluntary  engagements  or  %he  legal  result  of  a  sovereign  act  1 
Secondly,  how  far  could  the  consent,  even  if  it  were  unanimous,  The  un- 
of  a  national  council  composed  of  barons  and  superior  clergy,  ci 


bind  the  unrepresented  classes^  the  commons,  and  the  parochial 
clergy  ?  The  latter  question  is  practically  answered  by  the  con- 
trivances used  to  reconcile  compulsion  with  equity.  The  writ 
of  Edward  I  for  the  collection  of  the  aid  pur  Jille  marier 
rehearses  that  it  was  granted  in  full  parliament  by  certain 
bishops  and  barons,  for  themselves  and  for  the  community  of 
the  whole  realm,  '  so  far  as  in  them  lay  ^.'  As  a  parliamentaiy 
assembly,  legally  summoned,  they  authorised  a  tax  which  would 
bind  all  tenants  of  the  crown,  but  they  did  it  with  an  express 
limitation,  a  conscious  hesitation,  and  the  king  did  not  at  the 
time  venture  to  collect  the  tax.  This  was  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
contest  for  the  confirmation  of  the  charters.  The  documentary  Difficulty  of 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  illustrates  the  difficulty  at  an  theo^jnith 
earlier  stage.  In  1224  the  prelates  granted  a  carucage  of  half  ^ 
a  mark  on  their  demesne  lands  and  those  of  their  immediate 
tenants  ',  and  two  shillings  on  the  lands  of  the  under  tenants  of 
those  tenants :  the  feudal  lord  thus  represented  all  who  held 
directly  or  mediately  under  him.    In  1 232  the  writ  for  collecting 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  578,  579. 

'  *  Mftgnates  9t  prooeres  tano  in  pwrliamento  existentes,  pro  se  et  com- 
mmiiUte  totios  regni  quantum  in  ipeu  est,  ooncesMrunt ;'  Rot.  Pari.  i.  35 ; 
above,  p.  126;  Select  Charters,  p.  477. 

'  Above,  p.  36,  note  3. 
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the  fortieth  states  that  it  was  granted  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  clergy,  earls,  barons,  knights,  freeholders, 
and  vUleins  \  implying  that  not  only  the  national  council  bat 
the  county  courts  had  been  dealt  with :  but  in  1237  a  similar 
writ  rehearses  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  barons,  knights  and 
freeholders  for  themselves  and  their  villeins  \  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  in  neither  of  the  parliaments  in  which  these  taxes  were 
granted  were  the  villeins  represented,  and  almost  as  certain  that 
the  commons  were  unrepresented  also.  The  consent  thus  re- 
hearsed must  have  been  a  simple  fabrication,  a  legal  fiction,  on 
a  theoretical  view  of  parliament ;  or  else  the  exacting  process  of 
the  central  assembly  must  have  been  supplemented  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  county  courts,  in  which  alone,  at. the  time,  the  liberi 
homines  and  villani  assembled,  that  consent  being  either  taken 
by  the  itinerant  judges  or  presumed  to  follow  on  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  sheriff.  The  expressions,  however  used,  show  a  mis- 
giving, and  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  line  between 
corporate  and  individual,  general  and  local,  consent  was  lightly 
drawn  :  the  theory  that  the  lord  represented  his  vassal  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  unreservedly  admitted  when  all  men  were 
the  king's  vassals  ;  the  need  of  representation  was  felt.  But  the 
line  continued  uncertain  until  1295;  and  even  after  that  the 
variety  of  proportion  in  which  the  several  estates  taxed  them- 
selves shows  that  the  distinction  between  a  voluntary  gift  and 
an  enacted  tax  was  imperfectly  realised. 

The  idea  that  the  refusal  of  an  individual  baron  to  grant  the 
tax  absolved  him  from  the  necessity  of  paying  it,  although  now 
and  then  broached  by  a  too  powerful  subject^  could  be  easily 
overborne  by  force  :  ordinarily  the  king  would  seize  the  lands  of 

^  '  Sciaiis  quod  archiepiscoia,  episoopi,  abbatee,  priores,  et  clerici  terras 
habentefl  quae  ad  eoolesiaB  snas  non  pertinent,  oomites,  barones,  milites, 
Uberi  homines  et  villani  de  regno  nostro  oonoeaserunt  nobis,'  &c. ;  M.  Paris, 
ill.  230 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  360. 

'  '  Scias  quod  cum  in  octavis  sanoti  Hilarii ...  ad  mandatnm  nostrum 
convenirent  apud  Westmonasterium  archiepiscopi,  episoopi,  abbates,  priores, 
comites  et  barones  totius  regni  noetri  et  tractatum  haberent  nobiscom  de 
statu  noetro  et  regni  nostri,  iidem  archiepisoopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  priores 
et  clerici  terras  habentes  quae  ad  ecdesias  suas  non  pertinent,  comitesi 
barones,  milites  et  liberi  homines  pro  se  et  suis  villanis,  nobis  oonce»- 
serunt,"  ko. ;  Foedera,  i.  233  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  366. 
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the  contumacious,  and  take  by  way  of  fine  or  i-ansom  what  could 
not  be  extracted  by  way  of  gift.  The  claim  of  a  particular  of  oommu- 
commonity  to  refuse  a  tax  which  had  not  been  assented  to  by 
its  own  representatives^  such  as  was  claimed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Ghent,  was  based  on  the  same  idea,  and  would  be 
overcome  in  the  same  way.  Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  could 
only  arise  in  a  community  which  had  not  realised  the  nature  of 
sovereign  rights  or  of  national  identity.  The  refusal  of  an  of  an  estate 
estate  of  the  realm  to  submit  to  taxation  imposed  m  an  assembly 
at  which  it  had  not  been  represented,  or  to  which  its  representa- 
tives had  not  been  summoned,  rested  on  a  different  basis.  Such 
was  the  plea  of  the  clergy  in  1254  ^  and  it  was  recognised  by 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  practice  had  long  been  to  take  the  consent  of  the  commu-  ceasation 
nities  by  special  commission.     The  year  1295  marks  the  date  at  oommiwious 
which  the  special  commissions,  as  a  rule,  cease,  and  the  commu-  money. 
nities  appear  by  their  representatives  to  join  in  the  act  of  the 
sovereign  body.     The  process .  of  transition  belongs  to  the  years 
1282  and  1295,  and  the  transition  implies  the  admission  of  the 
commons  to  a  share  of  taxing  power,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  the  baronage. 

223.  The  dates  may  be  more  precisely  marked.  In  1282  the  chronoio. 
king's  treasurer  negotiated  with  the  several  shires  and  boroughs  sunmuu?-. 
for  a  subsidy,  just  as  might  have  been  done  under  Henry  II  i 
the  money  so  collected  being  insufficient,  the  king  at  Ehuddlan 
summoned  the  clergy  and  commons  to  two  provincial  councils, 
in  one  of  which  the  commons  granted  a  thirtieth  on  condition 
that  the  barons  should  do  the  same  ^.  In  1289  a  special  nego- 
tiation was  proposed,  but  not  carried  into  effect'.  In  1290  the 
barons  granted  an  aid  purJUle  marier ;  the  knights  of  the  shire 
were  subsequently  summoned  to  join  in  a  grant  of  a  fifteenth ; 
and  the  clergy  in  a  separate  assembly  voted  a  tenth  of  spi- 
rituals ;  the  boroughs  probably,  and  the  city  of  London  certainly, 
paid  the  fifteenth  without  having  been  represented  in  the 
assembly  that  voted  it,  except  as  parts  of  the  shires  represented 

*  Above,  pp.  69,  305. 
'  Above,  pp.  119,  1 30;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  13.  '  Above,  p.  1^5. 
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by  the  kii]ght8\  lu  1294  the  clergy  iu  September  gnuitiad 
a  moiety  of  their  eutire  reveuue  ia  a  parliameutary  assembly 
of  the  two  provinces  held  at  Westminster  ^ ;  the  earls,  barons, 
and  knights  granted  a  tenth  in  November ',  and  commissioners 
were  sent  out  in  the  same  month  to  request  a  sixth  from  the  cities 
and  boroughs  ^ ;  the  three  estates,  roughly  divided,  thus  granted 
their  money  at  different  dates,  in  different  proportions,  and  in 
different  ways.  In  1295  the  special  negotiation  disappears: 
the  three  estates,  although  making  their  grants  in  different 
measure  and  by  separate  vote,  are  fully  represented,  and  act 
in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  in  the  character  of  a  consolidated 
parliament. 

Nor  was  the  recognition  of  this  right  of  taxation  confined 
to  direct  money  grants.  The  impost  on  wool,  woolfells  and 
leather,  has  a  similar  history,  although  the  steps  of  reform  are 
different  and  the  immediate  burden  fell  not  on  an  estate  but  ou 
individual  merchants.  In  1275  we  are  told  that  the  prelates, 
magnates,  and  communities,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants 
granted  a  custom  on  these  commodities':  in  1294  a  large 
increase  of  custom  was  imposed  by  the  king's  decree,  rehearsing 
however  the  consent  of  the  merchants',  not  that  of  the  parliament. 

'  Above,  pp.  126,  127:  'AwesBores  et  coUecfeoree  quintae  dedinae  in 
dvitate  Itondon.  et  infra  totnm  praeoinctum  ejusdem  civitatis  regi  oon- 
cesaae,  anno  regni  sui  dedmo  octavo,  reddont  compotum  de  ^a86o  I3«.  8d. 
de  eadem  quintadedma ;  *  of.  Brady,  Boroughs,  p.  27. 

*  Above,  p.  131.  *  Above,  p.  132. 

*  Above,  p.  131  :  'Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  cuBtodi,  viceoomitibuB, 
Aldermannis  et  toti  oommonitati  civitatiB  suae  London,  salatem.  Cum 
voB,  in  fonna  qua  nu^  nobis  qnintamdecimam  oonoesseratis,  aeztam 
partem  bonorum  et  mobilium  vestronim  in  subsidium  guerrae  noetrae  nobis 
concesseritis  liberaliter  et  libenter,'  ftc.  '  Per  oonsimiles  litteras  assiff- 
nantur  infrascripti  ad  petendam  sextam  partem  in  singnlis  dominicu 
civitatibus  et  aliis  villis  regiis  in  comitatibus  subscriptis,'  Ac. ;  Brady, 
Borouffhs,  pp.  31,  32.    These  writs  are  not  in  Sir  F.  Palgrave*8  GoUeotion. 

*  Above,  pp.  114,  aoi ;  Select  Charters,  p.  451 ;  Pari.  Writs,  l  2.  Yet 
the  language  of  the  several  writs  on  this  subject  is  scarcely  consistent ; 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  describes  the  custom  as  granted  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  prelates,  the  earls,  barons,  and  communities  of  tae 
realm,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  merchants  ;  the  king  describes  it 
as  'de  conununi  assensu  magnatum  et  voluntate  mercatorum;*  and  as 
'  grante  par  touz  les  granz  dd  reahne  e  par  la  priere  des  oommunes  de . 
marchanz  de  tot  Engleterre.' 

"  Above,  p.  131,  note  3;  Hale,  Concerning  the  Customs,  p.  155 ;  and 
ch.  zvii,  bdow* 
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In  the  aiticles  of  1297  the  royal  right  of  taxing  wool  was 
placed  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  right  of  direct  taxa- 
tion^; hut  the  idea  was  still  maintained  that  an  increase  of 
the  impost  might  he  legalised  hy  the  consent  of  the  payers,  and 
an  attempt  *  to  suhstitute  the  action  of  a  '  colloquium '  of  mer- 
chants for  that  of  the  national  parliament  was  defeated  hy  the 
representatiyes  of  the  horoughs  in  1303. 

The  confirmation  of  charters  in  1297  recognised  on  the  king's  nadj" 
part  the  exelusiye  right  of  the  parliament  to  authorise  taxation:  in  1997. 
'for  no  occasion  from  henceforth  will  we  take  such  manner  of 
aids,  tasks,  or  prises,  hut  hy  the  common  assent  of  the  realm 
and  for  the  common  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
priaes  due  and  accustomed '/  Already  the  right  of  the  com- 
mons to  a  share  in  the  taxing  power  of  parliament  was 
admitted. 

224.  The  right  of  the  three  estates  to  share  in  legislation  shanorthe 

M^&ft^M  In 

was  estahlished  hy  a  different  process  and  on  a  different  theory ;  legittauion. 
it  was  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  recognition  of  their 
character  as  a  supreme  council.     The  consent  of  individuals  i>iffBi«nt 

,  ,  con<Htiont  of 

was  much  less  important  in  the  enacting  or  improving  of  the  law  kgfaiation 
than  in  the  levying  of  a  tax ;  the  power  of  counsel  in  the  one 
ease  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
estates  in  larger  proportion  than  to  the  others ;  and  the  enact- 
ing, if  not  also  the   initiative,  power   belonged  to  the  king. 
The  nation  granted  the  tax,  the  king  enacted  the   law:   the 
nation  might  consent  to  the  tax  in  various  ways,  sevemlly  by 
estates,  communities,  or  individuals,  or  corporately  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  law  was  enacted  once  for  all  by  the  king  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  parliament ;  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  the  individual,  the  community,  or  the  estate  to  with- 
hold its  obedience  with   impunity.     In  very  early  times  it  isRarijauea 
possible  that  the  local  assemblies  were  required  to  give  assent*  of  icgiiiatiorr 
to  the  legal    changes   made   by  the  central  authority,  that  aiuMinbiiea. 
publication  of  the  new  law  in  the  shiremoot  was  regarded  as. 

^  Above,  p.  148 ;  Select  Charten,  p.  495. 
*  Above,  pp.  163, 164,  201. 

'  Select  Charten,  pp.  495,  496.    On  this  a  good  r^sam^  will  be  foand  in 
Gneist,  Verw.  1.  393-396. 
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denoting  the  acoeptance  of  it  by  the  people  in  general,  and 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  nataral  equity  to  enforce  a  law 
which  had  not  been  so  published  ^  But  from  the  existing*' 
remains  of  legislation,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  whilst 
customary  law  was  recorded  in  the  memories  of  the  people, 
legislative  action  belonged  only  to  the  wise,  that  is  to  the  royal 
or  national  council.  That  council  in  the  twelfth  century  con- 
tained only  the  magnates;  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  it 
contained  also  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  commons :  the  latter, 
fully  comi)etent  as  they  were  to  discuss  a  tax,  were  not  equally 
competent  to  frame  a  law ;  and  such  right  of  initiation  as  the 
right  of  petition  inTolved  could  be  set  in  motion  outside  as 
easily  as  inside  parliament.  Tet  the  right  of  the  nation  to 
determine  by  what  laws  it  would  be  governed  was  fully  ad- 
mitted. Canute  and  the  Conqueror  had  heard  the  people 
accept  and  swear  to  the  laws  of  Edgar  and  Edward.  The 
Great  Charter  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  promulgated 
in  the  county  courts,  and  all  men  were  bound  by  oath  to  obey 
them,  as  if  without  such  acceptance  they  lacked  somewhat  of 
legal  force.  Bracton,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  enumerates  the 
*  consensus  utentium  '*  as  well  as  the  king^s  oath  among  the  bases 
of  law.  It  is  to  the  conservation  of  the  laws  which  the  folk, 
vulgus,  communaut^,  shall  have  chosen,  that  the  later  coronation 
oath  binds  the  king.  The  enactment  of  Edward  II  in  1322, 
that  matters  to  be  established  touching  the  estate  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  the  realm  and  the  people,  shall  be  treated,  accorded, 
and  established  in  parliaments  by  the  king  and  by  the  assent  of 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm, 

^  See  the  passage  quoted  fnNn  Braoton,  above,  p.  349.  In  France  the 
royal  ordinanoes  had  no  force  in  the  territories  of  the  barons  nntii  approTod 
by  thepi;  Ordonnances  des  Bois,  i.  54,  93;  Bontaric,  Premiers  Atats 
g^nteoz,  p.  4.  Coke,  4  Inst.  p.  26,  reoords  a  decision  of  39  Edw.  in  : 
( althoogh  proclamation  be  not  made  in  the  county,  every  one  is  bound  to 
take  notice  of  that  which  is  done  in  parliament ;  for  as  soon  as  the  parlia- 
ment hath  concladed  anything,  the  law  intends  that  every  person  hath 
notice  thereof ;  for  the  parliament  represents  the  body  of  the  whole  realm  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  requisite  that  any  proclamation  be  madei,  seeing  the 
statute  took  effect  before. 

*  See  above,  p.  249,  note.  The  contentm  utenthtm  is  from  the  Institutes, 
lib.  i.  tit.  a. 
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is  but  an  amplifioation  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  bis  father 
in  1295. 

The  legislation,  however,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  Legbiation 
most  of  that  of  Edward  I,  was  the  work  of  assemblies  to  which  pLifamente. 
the  commons  were  not  sommoned.    It  has  been  well  remarkeil  > 
that,  whereas  for  his  political  work  Edward  found   himself 
obliged  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  three  estates  \  his 
l^slaiiye  work  was  done  without   the  co-operation   of  the 
commons,  until  in  the  question  of  taxation  they  had  enforced  ^ 
their  right  to  be  heai*d.     By  whatever  process  the  conseut  of    * 
the  '  oommunault^ '  to  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first  was 
signified,  and  whatever  were   the   force   of  the  summons  by 
virtue  of  which  the  '  communaulte '  was  supposed  to  be  pi-esent, 
it  is  certain  that  in  1290  the  statute  'quia  emptores'  was  iiie statute 
passed  in  a  council  at  which  no  representatives  of  the  commons  smptora. 
attended,  and   as   certain  that   the  statute   of  Carlisle   was  The  stAtut« 
published  after  deliberation  not  only  with  the  magnates  but 
with  the  ' communitates '  of  the  realm ^     The  statute  'quia 
emptores '  was  not  improbably  the  last  case  in  which  the  aEseut 
of  the  commons  was  taken  for  granted  iu  l^slation:  for  in 
the  later  enactments  by  ordinance  it  is  not  the  commons  only 
but  the  parliament  itself  that  is  set  aside ;  and,  although  some 
few  statutes  made  after  1290  do  not  declare  expressly  the 
participation  of  the  three  estates,  it  is  possible,  by  comparing 
the  dates  of  those  acts  with  the  extant  writs  of  summons,  to 
show  that  all  such  acts  as  were  really  laws  were  enacted  in  full 
parliaments  to  which  the  words  of  the  statute  of  Carlisle  are 
equally  applicable^.     The  commons  had  now  a  share  of  the 
'  commune  consilium  regni '  which  was  indispensable   to  the 
abn^tion  or  amendment  of  a  law.     It  is  true  that  some  of 

>  Shirley,  Royal  Letters,  ii.  pref.  xzii. 

*  Above,  p.  103.  *  Dominus  rex  post  deliberationein  plenariam  et  trao- 
tatmn  oom  oomitibus,  baronibos,  prooeribus  et  aliis  Bobitibus  ao  oommani« 
tatibiifl  regni  sui,  habitum  in  praemissis,  do  oonsensa  eornm  unanimi  et 
ooDoordi  ordina^it  et  statnit;*  Statutes,  i.  15a. 

^  '  Si  quae  statnta  f aetint  oontraria  dictis  cartis  vel  alicai  articalo  in 
eiadeai  cartis  oontento,  ea  de  oommuni  consilio  regni  nostri  modo  debito 
emendentnr  vel  etiam  adnullentur ; '  Edward  I.  Feb.  14,  1501 ;  Statutes 
(Charters),  i.  44.    See  on  these  points  Qneist,  Verwalt  i.  399  sq. 
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the  most  important  acts  of  parliament  are  dated  several  days 
after  the  writs  were  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of 
the  knights  and  burghers,  e.g.  in  1300  the  Axticuli  Super 
Cartas  are  published  April  15,  the  writs  for  wages  are  issued 
March  20;  in  130 1  the  letters  to  the  pope  are  dated  February  12; 
the  writs,  January  30.  Not  much  however  can  be  argued  from 
this,  for  the  final  form  which  the  law  took  would  be  settled  at 
the  end  of  the  parliament ;  the  representatives  might  leave  as 
soon  as  the  important  business  of  petition  and  consultation  was 
over.  There  could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  stay  until  the 
charters  were  actually  sealed  or  the  copies  of  the  statutes 
written  out  for  circulation  \ 

225.  But  neither  this  conclusion  nor  even  the  principle  stated 
by  Edward  II  in  1322,  implies  the  absolute  equality  of  the 
share  of  each  estate.  Counsel  and  consent  are  ascribed  to  the 
magnates,  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  more  is  allowed  generally 
to  the  commons  than  petition,  instance,  or  request:  and  the 
right  of  petition  the  commons  possessed  even  when  not  called 
together  to  parliament;  the  community  of  a  county  might 
declare  a  grievance,  just  as  the  grand  jury  presented  a  criminal. 
Further,  so  long  as  the  enacting  power  was  exercised  by  the 
king,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  magnates  only,  a 
statute  might  be  founded  on  a  petition  of  the  clergy  \  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  according  to  the  legal  idea  of 
Edward  I,  an  act  so  initiated  and  authorised  would  not  he 
a  law  without  consent  of  the  commons,  just  as  an  act  framed 
on  the  petition  of  the  commons  would,  if  agreed  to  by  the 
magnates,  become  law  without  consent  of  the  clergy  either  in 
convocation  or  in  parliament.  The  determination  of  this  point 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  following  century.  We  conclude 
that,  for  the  period  before  us,  it  would  be  true  to  say,  that, 
although  in  theory  legislation  was  the  work  of  the  king  in  full 
parliament,  he  exercised  the  power  of  legislating  without  a  full 
parliament,  and  that  in  the  full  parliament  itself  the  functions 
of  the  three  estates  were  in  this  respect  imperfectly  defined. 
It  is  certain  however,  from  the  action  of  the  king  in  reference 
»  Foedera,  i.  920,  926,  927  ;  Pari,  Write,  i,  85,  102-104. 
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to  mortmain,  that  a  statute  passed  with  the  counsel  and  consent 
of  parliament,  however  constituted,  could  not  be  abrogated 
without  the  same  counsel  and  consent^. 

226.  The  third  attribute  of  the  old  national  council,  that  of  Hie 

a  supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  for  the  tnal  of  great  offenders,  not  share 
and  the  determination  of  great  causes,  was  never  shared  by  power  of 
the  commons.     The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  participation  ^^^  ^^ 
was  made  when  in  1283  they  were  summoned  to  Shrewsbury,  ^^"^ 
on  the  trial  of  David  of  Wales :   but  they  attended  merely  as 
witnesses  of  the  trial ;  he  was  tried  by  the  king's  judges  and 
only  in  the  presence,  not  by  a  tribunal,  of  his  peers.     It  is  true 
that  the  abundant  facilities  which  the  system  of  jury  gave  for 
the  trial  of  commoners  by  their  peers  superseded  any  necessity  * 
for  criminal  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  the  assembly  of  the 
commons ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  why  the  right  of  advising  Peiiaons 
the  crown  in  the  determination  of  civil  cases  was  restricted  matters. 
to  the  lords,  or  why  they  should  continue  to  foim  a  council 
for  the  hearing  of  petitions  to  the  king,  when  the  commons 
did  not  join  in  their  deliberations.     This  resulted  however  " 
from  the  fact  that  the  system  of  petition  to  the  king  in  council 
Iiad  been  perfected  before  the  commons  were  called  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  whole  subject  of  judicature  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  royal  council  rather  than  to  that  of  parliament 
strictly  so  called.     But  it  is  noteworthy  in  connexion  with  the  Powen  of 
£act  that  the  estate  which  retained  the  judicial  power  of  the  council  in 
national  council  retained  also  the  special  right  of  counsel  and  engroased  by 
consent  in  legislation,  these  rights  being  a  survival  of  the  time  ^  "      ^'^^' 
when  the  magnates  were  the  whole  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  smaller  council  which,  as  the  king's  special  advisers, 
exercised  judicial  authority  in  Chancery,  or  in  Privy  Council  and 
Star-chamber,  claimed  also  the  right  of  legislating  by  ordinance.    - 

227.  The  general  deliberative  functions  of  parliament,  and  oiMcuHty  of 
the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  commons  to  sliare  with  on  potnu  of 
the  magnates  in  discussing  foreign  affairs  or  internal  adminis-  poUcy. 
tration,  scarcely  come  before  us  during  this  period  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  enable  us  to  mark  any  steps  of  progress.     On 

^  Above,  p.  131, 
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the  other  hand  the  right  of  deliberation  had  been  exercised  by 
the  great  men  long  before  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter,  and 
ubuudant  evidence  shows  that  they  retained  the  right*  The 
Ktories  of  the  debate  on  the  '  Qao  Warranto '  and  the  action  of 
the  earls  in  1297  fully  illustrate  this.  The  action  of  the 
commons  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  presentation  of  the  Bill 
of  twelve  articles  at  the  parliament  of  Lincoln  in  i30i«  That 
bill  was  a  bill  of  the  prelates  and  proceres  delivered  on  bebalf 
of  the  whole  community,  but  presented  by  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Lancashire.  The  representatives  of  the  commons  had  left 
before  the  barons  drew  up  their  letter  to  the  pope^  Here 
again  it  is  probable  that  the  theory  of  the  constitution  was 
somewhat  in  advance  of  its  actual  progress.  The  principle 
declared  by  Edward  I  in  1 295  would  seem  to  touch  this  function 
of  the  national  council  more  directly  even  than  taxation  or 
legislation ;  but  in  practice,  as  had  been  done  long  ago,  silence 
was  construed  as  assent  and  counsel  taken  for  granted  from  the 
absent  as  well  as  the  present. 

228.  The^forms  of  the  writs  of  summons  furnish  illustrations 
if  not  conclusive  evidence  on  the  general  question.  The  special 
writs  addressed  to  the  magnates  usually  define  their  function 
in  council  by  the  word  tmctare.  In  1 205  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury is  summoned  to  treat  on  the  conunon  interest  of  the 
realm^;  in  1241  the  bishops  and  barons  are  summoned  ctd 
traetandum^ ;  in  1253  to  hear  the  king's  pleasure  and  to  treat 
with  his  council^;  in  Simon  de  Montfort's  writ  for  1265  the 
words  are  tractaturi  et  conmUwn  vestrum  tm2)eMwri^;  to  the 

^  See  above,  pp.  15  7-159.  The  prooeedings  of  Edward  in  the  parliament 
of  Ldnooln,  as  touching  the  papacy,  may  be  compared  with  those  taken  by 
l*hiliD  the  Fair  in  1302  and  1303.  The  latter  king,  having  in  130a  called 
togetner  the  states  general,  in  which  each  estate  remonstrated  by  letter 
with  the  pope,  in  1303  called  a  council  of  barons,  in  which  he  appealed 
against  the  pope,  obtaining  a  separate  consent  to  the  ap|)eal  from  the  pro- 
vincial estates  of  Laaguedoo  and  from  the  several  communities  singly 
throughout  the  rest  of  France.  8ee  Bontaric,  Premiers  £tats  Gren^ranz, 
pp.  12-15. 

'  Lords*  Report,  App.  p.  I ;  Select  Charterj,  p.  283  ;  see  Hallam.  Middle 
Affes,  iii.  a6,  37. 

'  Lords  Report,  App.  p.  7. 

*  Lords*  Report,  App.  p.  12. 

'  Lords*  Re|X)rt,  App.  p.  33  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  415. 
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first  parliament  of  Edward  I  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
inyited  ad  traetandum  ei  ordinandum^ ;  to  the  parliament  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1283  the  barons  are  summoned  Twbiacufn  loour 
#un*;  in  1294  the  king  declares  his  wish  to  hold  edUoqmum 
et  traeUUwm^;  in  1295  earls,  barons,  and  prelates  are  sum- 
moned ad  tractandum^  ordinandwn  et  fadendwm  nMseum  et 
€um  jpraelatis  et  eeUrU  proeeribus  et  edits  inooUs  regni  noetri* ; 
in  1297  the  barons  only,  eoUoquium  et  traetatum  epeeiaUter 
habUuri  wetrumque  eangilium  imj)en9wri^;  in  1298  the  form 
is  traetaium  et  ecUoquium  habituri' ;  and  from  1299  generally 
traetcUuri  vestramque  eormliwn  impenmiri''.  In  this  last  for- 
mula we  have  the  fullest  statement  of  the  powers  which,  on 
Edward's  theory  of  government,  were  exercised  by  those  con- 
stituents of  the  national  council  that  had  for  the  longest  time 
been  summoned :  and  these  functions  must  be  understood  as 
being  shared  by  the  judges  and  other  councillors  who  are  sum- 
moned in  almost  exactly  the  same  terms'. 

The  writs  ordering  the  return  of  representative  knights  run  wriu  for 
as  follows;  in  12 13  John  summons  them  ad  loquendutmhtMn. 
ncbiseiim  de  negotiis  regni  noBtri*;  in  1254  the  special  pur- 
pose is  expressed  ad  pravidendum  .  .  .  quale  auonlium  .  .  .  im- 
pendere  veUnt^*]  in  1261  the  words  are  colloquium  hcdnturos^^; 
in  1264  nobidcum  traetaturi^^;  under  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
1265  aU  the  representatives  are  summoned  in  the  same  form 

Pari.  WiitB,  i.  p.  I ;  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  56. 
Pari.  Writs,  i.  p.  15 ;  Lords*  Kepoit^  App.  p.  40. 
ParL  Writs,  L  p.  25 ;  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  50. 
ParL  Writs,  L  p.  51 ;  Lords*  Rc^wrt,  App.  p.  67. 
ParL  Writs,  i.  p.  51 ;  Lords'  Report^  App.  p.  77. 
Pari.  Writs,  i.  p.  $5. 

Pari.  Writs,  L  p.  8a ;  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  loa. 
'  The  differenoes  are  slight ;  the  Darons  are  summoned  injlde  et  homa" 
ffio,  the  prelates  injide  et  dilBeiianej  the  ladges  and  oonncillors  without 
mny  such  adjuration.  The  barons  and  prelate  are  summoned  '  quod  . .  . 
peisonaliter  intersitis  nobisoum  ao  eum  oeteris  praelatis,  magnatibus  et 
prooeribns,*  or  *  magnatibns  *  simply;  the  judges  and  ooundUcm  *  ao  cum 
ceteris  de  oonsQio  nostro,*  all  alike  '  traotatori  vestmmque  in  praemissLi 
conriUnm  impensuri.' 

'  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  a  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  287. 
^  Loids*  Report,  App.  p.  13 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  376. 
^  Lords'  Report^  App.  p.  a3  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  405. 
'^  Foedera,  1.  44a ;  Select  Charters,  p.  41  a. 
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Form  of     '  as.the  magnates^;  in  1275  the  form  is  ad  tractandwoh^ ;  in 

1282  the  character  of  the  full  power  which  they  reoeive  from 

their  constitueDcies  is  expressed,  ad  audiendum  et  fticiendwn  ea 

quae  sibi  ex  parte  nostra  Jbeiemua  ostendi^:  in  1283  the  words 

*are  suj)er  Mis  et  alits  loetUuri*:  in  1290  the  full  powers  are 

described,  ad  eonsulendHm  et  eonseniiendum  pro  se  et  commu- 

nitate  iUa  Mis  quae  comites,  ha/rones  et  proceres  praedicti  tune 

duxerint  conoordanda^  \   in   1294  ad  eonsfUendum  et  eonsen-- 

Form  in  the    tiendttm^ ;  in  1295  both  knights  of  the  shire  and  representa- 

flonutives      tives  of  the  towns  are  to  be  chosen  ad  faciendum  qtiod  tunc  de 

communi  eansilio  ordiTiabitvr  ^ ;  and  this  form  is  retained  until 

under  Edward  II  the  woi'ds  ad  oonserUiendtim  are  added  ^. 

The  variations  of  expression  may  safely  be  interpreted  as 
showing  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  functions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  barons,  it  may  often 
merely  show  the  difference  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were 
summoned.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  the  words  in 
which  their  full  representative  powers  were  described  that  their 
functions  were  ever  limited  to  mere  consent  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  magnates.  Certainly  this  was  not  the  case  in  questions  of 
taxation,  in  which  the  several  bodies  deliberated  and  determined 
apai-t.  The  fact  that  the  representative  or  delegate  powers  are 
so  cai*cfully  described  in  the  later  writs  shows  the  care  taken,  at 
the  time  of  transition  from  taxation  by  local  consent  to  taxation 
by  general  enactment,  that  no  community  should  escape  con- 
tribution by  alleging  the  incompleteness  of  the  powers  with 
which  it  had  invested  its  delegates ;  ila  quod  pro  defectu  hujus 

*  Lords*  Report,  App.  p.  33 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  415. 
^  See  above,  p.  234,  note  5. 
'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  10 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  465. 
«  Pari.  Writs,  i.  16  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  468. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  1.  21 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  477. 

»  ParL  Writs,  i.  26 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  481. 

'*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  29  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  486.  The  sammons  to  the  par- 
liament of  Lincoln  orders  the  representatives  to  be  sont '  cum  plena  potes- 
tate  andiendi  et  faciendi  ea  quae  ibidem  in  praemissis  ordinari  oontigerint 
pro  oomnrani  oommodo  dicti  regni  ;*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  90. 

*  The  form  in  which  the  tlurd  estate  was  (uJled  to  the  States  General 
at  Tours  in  1308  is  thus  given  by  M.  Boutario,  p.  18 :  'Pour  entendre, 
reoevoir,  appronver  et  &ire  tout  ce  qu'il  serait  oommande  par  le  roi^  sans 
exoiper  du  reoours  a  leur^  oommettanti.' 
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potestatis  negatium  jpnudtcltmh-infeeliMn  non  retncmeat  qttoquo 
tnodo^^  The  delegates  had  fall  procuratorial  power  both  to 
advise  and  to  execute.  The  fftct  however  remains  that,  although  Relation  of 
the  assembly  was  called  for  advice  and  co-operation,  it  was  to  the  lonk. 
co-operation  rather  than  advice  that  was  expected  from  thie 
conunons:  counsel  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  invitation  to 
the  magnates,  action  and  consent  in  the  invitation  to  repre- 
sentatives^  Similar  variations  are  to  be  found  in  the  writs 
directing  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  clergy;  in 
1295  the  proctors  as  well  as  the  prelates  are  summoned  ad 
tractandum,  ordinandwn  et  faeiendum^ ;  in  1299  the  form  is 
ad  faciendum  et  caneerUiendum*.  Under  Edward  lEX  fi^ 
eiendum  is  frequently  omitted,  and  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  11 
their  function  is  reduced  to  simple  consent. 

History  has  thrown  no  liirht,  as  yet,  on  the  way  in  which  the  No  light  ■• 

t>   t  •  1      1  .  yet  on  the 

powers  of  the  representatives,  whether  procuratonal  or  senatorial,  method  of 
were  exercised;  and  when,  in  the  long  political  discussions  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  some  vestiges  of  personal  independent 
action  can  be  traced  amongst  the  commons,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  the  constitutional  position  of  the  representatives  in  their 
house  di£fered  at  all  from  that  of  the  peers  in  theirs.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  some  change  for  the  better  followed  the 
definite  arrangement  of  parliament  in  two  houses.  In  fact,  until 
that  arrangement  was  perfected,  the  discussion  would  be  mono- 
polised by  those  members  who,  by  skill  in  business,  greatness  of 
personal  position,  or  fluency  in  French  or  Latin,  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  themselves  heard;  and  few  of  these  would  be 
£>uiid  amongst  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burghers.  The  ob- 
scurity of  details  does  not  stop  here.  No  authentic  record  has  '^ 
yet  been  found  of  the  way  in  which  the  general  assent  of  the 
assembly  was  taken,  or  the  i*esult  of  a  division  ascertained. 
We  might  infer  from  the  procuratorial  character  of  the.  powers 
of  the  representatives,  that  on  some  questions,  taxation  in  par- 

>  See  ibe  Writs  of  1294  and  1295. 

'  Tbis  point  is  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Gairdner  in  his  interesting  article 
on  the  functions  of  the  douse  of  Lords ;  Antiquary,  iz.  149  sq. 
»  ParL  WriU,  i.  30.  •  Pari.  WnU.  i  83. 
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ticular,  the  two  members  for  each  community  would  have  only 
a  joint  tote.  The  so-called  '  Modus  tenendi  parliamentnm' 
might  be  thought  likely  to  illustrate  this'.  But  that  curious 
sketch  of  the  parliamentary  constitution  cannot  have  been 
drawn  up  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  on  which  we  are 
now  employed,  and  seems  to  describe  an  ideal  of  the  writer 
rather  than  any  condition  of  things  that  ever  really  existed. 

229.  To  this  point  then  had  the  parliamentary  constitution 
grown  under  the  hand  of  this  great  king.  The  assembly  defi- 
nitely constituted  in  1295, — at  once  a  representation  of  the 
three  estates  and  a  concentration  of  the  local  institutions, — 
the  clergy,  the  barons  and  the  communities,  associated  for 
financial,  legislative,  and  political  action — obtained  in  1297 
the  fullest  recognition  of  its  rights  as  representing  the  whole 
nation.  It  had  come  into  existence  by  a  growth  peculiar  to 
itself,  although  coinciding  in  time  with  the  corresponding 
developments  in  other  nations,  and  was  destined  to  have  a 
different  history.  Of  this  representative  body  the  king  was 
at  once  the  hand  and  the  head,  and  for  foreign  affairs  the 
complete  impersonation.  He  called  together  the  assembly  when 
and  where  he  chose ;  the  result  of  the  deliberations  was  realised 
as  his  act ;  the  laws  became  valid  by  his  expressed  consent,  and 
were  Enforced  under  his  commission  and  by  his  writ ;  his  refusal 
stayed  all  proceedings  whether  legislative  or  executive.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  Edward  to  diminish  royal  power  and 
dignity;  probably  for  every  concession  which  patriotism  or 
statesmanship  led  him  to  make,  he  retained  a  check  by  which 
the  substance  of  power  would  be  kept  in  the  hand  of  a  sove- 
reign wise  enough  to  use  it  rightly.  The  parliamentary  consti- 
tution was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  English  system :  there 
still  remained,  in  varying  but  not  exhausted  strength,  by  no 
means  obsolete,  the  several  institutions  royal  and  popular, 
central  and  local,  administrative  and  executive,  out  of  which 
the  parliamentary  constitution  itself  sprang,  whose  powers  it 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  512.  There  all  the  laitv  appear  to  vote  together, 
and  with  equal  votes ;  two  knights,  we  are  told,  could  outweigh  one  ^arl ; 
and  in  the  house  of  clergy  two  proctors  could  outvote  a  bishop.  But  this 
seems  purely  imaginary. 
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conoentrated  and  regulated  but  did  not  extinguish,  and  whose 
functions  it  exercised  without  superseding  them.  The  general  Kdward'i 
reforms  in  law,  army  and  finance,  which  were  completed  bya(Min«r. 
Edward  I,  bear  the  same  mark  of  definiteness  and  completeness 
which  he  so  clearly  impressed  on  parliament;  a  mark  which 
thoee  departments  continued  to  bear  for  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  and  which  in  some  respects  they  bear  to  th^  present 
day.  The  permanent  and  definite  character  thus  impressed  gave 
Birength  to  the  system,  although  it  perhaps  diminished  its  elas- 
ticity and  in  some  points  made  the  occasion  for  future  difficulties. 

The  high  court  of  parliament  had  for  one  of  its  historical  continuity 
antecedents  the  ancient  court  and  council  of  the  king,  which  penonai 
was  as  certainly  the  parent  of  the  house  of  lords,  as  the  shire  "  ''^^' 
system  was  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  king's  court  had  in 
its  judicial  capacity  l)een  the  germ  of  the  whole  higher  judicial 
system  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  parliamentary  and 
financial  machinery.  But  so  far  from  having  lost  strength  by 
dividing  and  subdividing  its  functions,  the  magical  circle  that 
surrounded  the  king  remained  as  much  as  ever  a  nucleus  of 
strength  and  light.  Such  strength  and  light  Edward  was  well 
able  to  appreciate;  and  in  it  he  found  his  royal  as  contrasted 
with  his  constitutional  position ;  in  other  words  he  organised 
the  powers  of  his  prerogative,  the  residuum  of  that  royal 
otiinipotence,  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  had  been 
on  all  sides  limited  by  the  national  growth  and  by  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  routine,  law,  policy,  and  patriotic  statesman- 
ship. The  primitive  constitution,  local,  popular,  self-regulating, 
had  received  a  new  element  from  the  organising  power  of  the 
Normans.  The  royal  central  justice  had  come  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  popular  law ;  the  curia  regis  was  a  court  of  equity 
in  relation  to  the  common  law  of  the  county  court.  Now,  the 
curia  regis  had  incorporated  itself  with  the  common  law  system 
of  the  country,  ju»t  as  parliament  had  Imcome  a  permanent 
institution.  The  royal  chancery  was  now  regarded  as  a  re- 
source for  equitable  remedy  against  the  hardships  of  the  courts 
of  WestmiuHter,  as  the  courts  of  Westminster  had  been  a 
remedy  against  the  inequalities  of  the  shiremoot     The  vital 
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and  prolific  power  remained  nnimpaired,  and  side  by  side  with 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  parliament,  grew  also  the  pov^er  of 
the  crown  exercised  in  and  through  the  council  ^ 

230.  The  special  circle  of  Mtptentes,  councillors,  and  judges, 
to  which  Henry  II  reeerved  the  decision  of  knotty  cases  of 
finance  and  law^  was  perhaps  the  first  germ  of  the  later  council, 
as  the  little  circle  of  household  officers  may  have  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Regis.  But,  beyond  the 
short  mention  of  it  in  the  Gesta  Henrici  and  the  Dialogus 
de  Scaccario,  we  have  no  traces  of  its  action.  Richard  I  had 
his  stafif  of  personal  counsellors,  his  clerks  and  secretaries  such 
as  Philip  of  Poictiers,  but  they  were  rather  a  personal  than 
a  royal  retinue,  and,  as  he  was  constantly  absent  from  England, 
his  personal  council  had  no  constitutional  status  as  apart  from 
that  of  his  justiciar.  Jobn  however  had  a  large  body  of 
advisers,  many  of  them  foreigners,  who,  except  as  his  servants, 
could  have  had  no  legal  position  in  the  country,  and  for  whom 
he  obtained  such  a  position  by  appointing  them  to  definite 
offices,  sheriffiloms  and  the  like.  But  although  it  may  fairly 
be  granted  that  the  king^s  private  advisers  had  thus  early 
gained  definite  recognition,  and  together  with  the  officers  of 
the  household,  court,  and  exchequer,  may  have  been  known 
as  the  royal  council,  it  is  to  the  minority  of  Henry  III  that 
the  real  importance  of  this  body  must  be  traced.  Notwith- 
standing the  indefiniteness  of  the  word  concilium,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  then  a  stafif  of  officers  at  work,  not  identical  with 
the  commune  consilium  regni.  The  supemum  or  auprtmfmn 
concilium  ^  to  which  jointly  with  the  king  *  letters  and  peti- 
tions are  addressed,  clearly  comprised  the  great  men  of  the 
regency,  William  Marshall  the  rector  regie  ei  regni^  Gualo  the 
legate  and  Pandulf  after  him,  Peter  des  Roches,  the  justiciar, 

*  On  the  Hutory  of  the  Coancil,  gee  Sir  P.  P&lgrave's  Essay  on  the 
Kind's  Council,  Dioey's  Emay  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  Gneist,  Verwalt. 
i.  353  iq.  In  the  last  of  these  the  history  of  the  council  is  given  with  too 
little  regard  to  historical  sequence  or  development,  but  the  subject  is  one 
of  exceedingly  great  difficulty.  '  Vol.  i.  603. 

'  '  Quoniam  in  praesentia  dominl  legati  et  supenu  conuilii  domini  regia 
estis ; '  F.  de  Breaut^  to  Hubert  de  Buigh,  Royal  Letters,  L  5. 

*  Boyal  Letters,  i.  37,  43. 
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chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  treasurer  \  It  is  addressed  as  The  titles  of 
nobiU  eonsiltttm ',  nobile  et  jyrudeThs  consilium ' ;  its  members 
are  majores  or  magnates  de  constlio^^  eonsiliarii  and  consi- 
liatcres  ^.  Its  action  daring  the  minority  is  traceable  in  every 
department  of  work,  and  it  worked  in  the  king's  name.  It 
may  be  indeed  inferred  from  the  mention  made  in  the  treaty 
of  Lambeth  of  the  consilium  of  Lewis,  that  such  a  body  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  royal  establishment,  and  the 
institution  may  have  been  borrowed  from  France,  where  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  there  was 
nothing  answering  to  the  commMjme  consilium  regni.  But  how-  lu  eomoosi- 
ever  this  may  have  been,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  III  a  Henry  iii. 
council  comes  into  prominence  which  seems  to  contain  the 
officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  the  whole  judicial  staff, 
a  number  of  bishops '  and  barons,  and  other  members  who  in 
default  of  any  other  official  qualification  are  simply  counsellors ; 
these  formed  a  permanent,  continual^  or  resident  council,  which 
might  transact  business  from  day  to  day,  ready  to  hold  special 
sessions  for  special  business,  to  attend  the  king  in  parliament 
and   act  for  him^,  but  the   distinguishing  feature  of  which 

^  Boyal  Letters,  i.  44 ;  addressed  to  Henry,  Pandalf,  Peter  des  Roches, 
'  oekerisqne  consfliatoribus  domini  regis/  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  writes 
to  Ralph  Neville  asking  him  to  excuse  him  '  apud  concilium  domini  regis  ;* 
ibid.  89.  *  Royal. Letters,  i.  94. 

'  Royal  Letters,  i.  123. 

*  Royal  Letters,  i.  60,  70 ;  Foedera,  i.  400. 
^  Royal  Letters,  i.  13,  32,  44,  229,  &c. 

*  Letters  of  the  pope  allowing  the  bishops  to  be  members  of  the  council 
are  in  the  Royal  Letters,  i.  549. 

"*  *  Son  oontinuel  cons^ ; '  Rot.  Pari,  iiii  16,  349  ;  Nicolas,  Proceedings 
of  the  Privy  Conncnl,  i.  p.  3.  '  Familiare  consilium,*  M.  Paris,  v,  549 ; 
'secretmn  concillnm,  Hemingb.  ii.  20. 

*  The  several  sorts  of  business  transacted  before  the  council  in  the  early 
years  of  Henry  III  are  given  by  ^x  T.  Bardy  from  the  Close  Rolls,  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  volume ;  'it  had  a  direct  jurisdiction  over  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  below,  with  the  power  of  reversing  any  judgment  of 
those  courts  founded  in  error;'  'whenever  the  council  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  any  particular  persons,  whether 
barons,  bishops,  or  others,  the  chancellor  by  order  of  the  council  issued 
writa  of  summons  to  such  persons,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  any 
information  was  required,  writs  and  commissions  emanating  from  the 
Gonncil  were  dispatched  out  of  Chancery,  and  the  inquisitions  made  by 
Tirtne  of  such  writs  being  presented  to  the  council,  instructions  upon  the 
matter  at  issue  were  thereupon  delivered  as  the  case  required.  Conventions, 
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was  its  permanent  employment  in  the  business  of  the  court. 
The  historians  now  and  then  inform  us  of  the  addition  and 
removal  of  members^.  The  foreign  favourites  of  Henry  acted 
as  members  of  this  council,  and  provoked  the  hatred  of  the 
nation  by  their  opposition  to  the  king's  constitutional  advisers, 
whose  functions  they  usurped  and  whose  influence  in  the  council 
they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  overpower. 

Among  the  many  schemes  of  reform  which  we  have  seen 
brought  forward  between  1237,  1244^  and  1258,  were  plans 
for  imposing  a  constitutional  oath  on  the  councillors,  and  for 
introducing  special  nominees  of  the  baronage  into  the  body ; 
thus  making  the  permanent  council  a  sort  of  committee  of  the 
commune  concilium;  and,  when  in  the  provisionary  schemes 
of  1258'  and  1264  the  royal  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons,  a  regularly  constituted  council,  of  limited  number  and 
definite  qualifications,  was  appointed  to  attend  and  act  for  the 
king. 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  council  during  Henry's 

reoogniauioas,  bails,  tad  agreementa  were  also  xuade  before  tbe  Coancil. 
Oaths,  voachen,  and  protestatioos  were  also  made  before  it.  Orders 
for  payments  of  money  were  issued  from  it.  Judgment  was  given  in 
matters  tried  before  it  upon  petition.  Persons  were  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Connoil  to  show  why  they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  khig'a 
precepts ;  and  so  also  persona  aggrieved,  to  state  their  oomplainta ;  and 
the  aggressors  were  commanded  to  appear  and  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  them/  '  It  was  dedaied  by  the  king  that  earls  and  baitnia  should 
only  be  amerced  before  the  Council,'  Ac. 

^  Thus  friar  Agnellus  was  a  counsellor  of  Henry  III  in  1 235 ;  M.  Paris, 
ill.  357;  tile  king  called  Friar  John  of  S.  Giles  to  his  coundl  in  1339 ; 
ibid.  627;  Simon  the  Notman  and  Geofikey  the  Templar  were  expelled 
from  the  council ;  ibid.  629 ;  Paultn  Piper  and  John  ManseU  in  1 244  were 
appointed  by  the  king  to  be  his  principal  counseUors ;  and  Lawrence  of 
S.  Martin  *consiliorum  regalium  moderatorem ;  *  ibid.  ir.  394,  William 
Perepound,  an  astrologer,  was  in  the  coundl  in  1226;  ibid.  iii.  iii.  In 
1257  William,  bishop  devt  of  Valence,  *  Cactus  est  oonsiliariufl  regis  piin* 


the  Council,  M.  Paris,  y.  523;  in  1256  John  Darlington  was  called 
to  it,  iWd.  549 
and  treasurer 
wished  the  bishop 

cilem  propter  quod  ad  praesens  nolumua  habere  alios  consiliarioB  quam 
ordinavimus ; '  Prynne,  Reg.  i.  390. 
»  Above,  pp.  54»  ^^*  '  Above^  p.  78. 
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reign  is  not  altogether  dispelled  in  that  of  his  son.  Henry  had 
retained  a  special  council  as  long  as  he  liyed,  and  Edward's 
absence  from  England  at  his  accession  left  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  his  £fttlier's  advisers  \  He  seems  thus  to  have  ac-  councu 
cepted  the  institution  of  a  council  as  a  part  of  the  general  Edward  i. 
system  of  goyemment,  and,  whatever  had  heen  the  stages  of 
its  growth,  to  have  given  it  definiteness  and  consistency.  It 
is  still  uncertain  whether  the  baronage  generally  were  not,  if 
they  chose  to  attend,  members  ex  officio,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that^  where  no  such  qualification  existed,  members  were  quali- 
fied by  oath  and  summons.  In  the  oath  taken  by  the  king's  oatbsof  the 
councillors  in.  1257*,  ^^^Y  ^^^^  themselves  to  give  faithful 
counsel,  to  keep  secrecy,  to  prevent  alienation  of  ancient  de- 
mesne,  to  procure  justice  for  rich  and  poor,  and  to  allow 
justice  to  be  done  on  themselves  and  their  friends,  to  abstain 
from  gifts  and  misuse  of  patronage  and  influence,  and  to  be 
fidtbful  to  the  queen  and  to  the  heir.  The  oath  taken  under 
Edward  I  contains  twelve  articles,  the  last  of  which  is  to  be 
sworn  by  the  judges  also:  these  are  to  give,  expedite,  and 
execute  faithful  counsel;  to  maintain,  recover,  increase,  and 
prevent  the  diminution  of,  royal  rights ;  to  do  justice,  honestly 
and  unsparingly,  and  to  join  in  no  engagements  which  may 
prevent  the  counseUor  from  fulfilling  his  promise;  and  lastly, 
to  take  no  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice,  save  meat  and 
drink  for  the  day  ^ 

We  find  among  the  writs  of  summons  many  addressed  to  Onaiuication 
these  sworn  councillors,  the  deans  and  clerks  sworn  of  the  by  oath. 
council  *,  and  others ;  and  we  may  fidrly  conclude  that  it  now 
contained  all  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  household,  although 
the  former  at  least  would  not  be  able  to  keep  continual  resi- 
dence.    At  any  rate  it  was  as  members  of  the  royal  council 

• 

^  Thus  on  the  day  after  Henry's  death  the  great  leal  wm  delivered  to 
the  arohbishop  of  x  ork  and  R.  Aguillun  '  et  cefceria  conailiariia  domini 
re^B  in  praeeentia  eorundem  conailiariorum ;  *  Foed.  L  497. 

'  See  Ann.  Bnrton,  p.  395. 

'  Foed.  L  IP09 ;  alflo  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  5. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  484.  See  the  oath  taken  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
'  qnem  lez  vult  esse  de  consilio  regis/  in  1307  ;  Feed.  L  1009. 
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tbat  the  judges  were  from  the  year   1295  summoned  to  the 
parliaments  and  great  councils  of  the  kingdom. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  would,  as  earls, 
barons,  and  bishops,  be  membera  of  the  convmune  concilium^ 
the  judges  and  special  counsellors,  who  owed  their  place  there 
simply  to  the  royal  summons,  or  to  royal  nomination  inde- 
pendent of  feudal  or  prescriptive  riglit,  were  not  necessarily 
parts  of  that  constitutional  body  ;  and  the  commv/ne  eonciliwn, 
after  it  had  taken  its  ultimate  form  and  incorporated  repre- 
sentative members,  contained  a  very  large  number  who  were 
not  members  of  the  permanent  council.  Nor  were  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  bodies  to  the  king  of  the  same  sort ;  he  acted 
with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  commune  concilium,  but  in 
and  through  the  permanent  council ;  the  functions  of  the  latter 
were  primarily  executive,  and  it  derived  such  legislative,  poli- 
tical, taxative  and  judicial  authority  as  it  had,  from  the  person 
of  the  king,  although  many  of  its  members  would  have  a  con- 
stitutional share  of  those  powers  as  bishops  and  barons.  Thus 
the  permanent  council  might  claim  a  share  in  those  branches  of 
administration  which  emanated  directly  from  the  king  rather 
than  in  those  which  emanated  from  the  subject ;  in  legislation 
and  judicature  rather  than  in  constitutional  taxation.  In  the 
latter  department  each  member  of  the  council  would  either  as 
a  baron  tax  himself  personally,  or  as  a  commoner  tax  himself 
through  his  representative.  Hence  the  mere  counsellor  would 
not  as  such  have  a  voice  in  taxation ; '  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  custom  of  regarding  the  judges  and  other  summoned 
counsellors  as  rather  assistants  than  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment or  great  council ;  and  thus  perhaps  the  judges  and  the 
lawyers  with  them  lost  their  chance  of  becoming  a  fourth 
estate  ^ 


*  '  For  agen  past  the  members  of  the  concilium  ordinarinm  who  are  not 
also  members  of  Parliament  have  been  reduced  to  the  humble  station  of 
assistants  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  *  Edinb.  Rev.  xxxv.  15.  On  this  subject 
see  Prynne*B  Register,  i.  pp.  341  sq.,  361  sq.  He  argues  that  as  they  are  not 
uniformly  summoned,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  writs  to  uie  mag- 
nates, but  apparently  summoned  at  the  will  of  the  king,  and  simply  as 
counsellors,  cum  ceteris  de  consilio  nostro,  and  as  they  could  not  appeur 
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It  would  1)6  dangerous  to  decide  1)y  conjecture  on  a  point  variety  of 
wliicli  Las  been  discussed  with  so  much  learning  and  with  such  theccundL 
discordant  views  by  many  generations  of  lawyers,  when  the 
terms  used  are  in  themselves  ambiguous  and  at  different  periods 
mean  very  different  things.     The  fact  that  the  word  council 
implies  both  an  organised  body  of  advisers,  and  the  assembly 
in  which  that   organised  body  meets;    that  it  means  several 
differently  organised  l)odies,  and  the  several  occasions  of  their 
meeting;   that  those  several  bodies  have  themselves  different 
OTiganiaations  in  different  reigns  although  retaining  a  corporate 
identity;  and   that   they  have   frequently  been   discussed   by 
writers  who  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  common  voca- 
bulary or   proper   definitions,   has    loaded   the   subject  with 
difficulty.     We  may  however  generalise  thus  :    (i)  there  was  General 
a  permanent  council  attendant  on  the  king,  and  advising  him  in  as  to  the 
all  his  sovereign  acts,  composed  of  bishops,  barons,  judges  and  the  king^t 
others,  all  sworn  fa  counsellors ;    and  this  council  sitting  in  ^° 
terminal  courts  assisted  the  king  in  hearing  suits  and  receiving 
petitions.     (2)  In  the  parliaments  of  the  three  estates,  from  the 
year  1295  onwards,  the  judges  and  other  legal  members  of  this 
permanent  body»  who  did  not  possess  the  rights  of  baronage, 
were  summoned  to  advise  the  king.     (3)  In  conjunction  with 
the  rest  of  the  prelates  and  baronage,  and  excluding  the  com- 
mons and  the  minor  clergy,  the  permanent  council  acted  some- 
times under  the  title  of  nuignum  concilium;  and  this  name 
was,  occasionally,  given  to  assemblies  in  which  the  council  and 
the  Estates  met,  which  are  only  distinguishable  in  small  tech- 
nical points  from  proper  parliaments.     Many  of  the  assemblies 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  constitutions  of  which  we  have 
regarded  as  steps  towards  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  parlia* 
rnent^  may  be  regarded,  in  the  light  reflected  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  examples  of  the  vmgnum  concilitim;  but  in  The  iiaffmm 
point  of  fact  the   magnum  concilium  under  Edward  II  and 
Edward  III  was  only  a  form  of  the  general  national  assembly 
wliich  had  survived  for  certain  purposes,  when  for  other  prac- 

by  proxy,  they  are  Miistaiits  only,  not  enenii&l  memben  of  the  parlia- 
ment.   See  Gneisi,  Yerwall.  i.  389. 

VOL.  11.  T 
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ileal  uses  of  administration  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  par- 
liament of  the  three  estates  as  framed  by  Edward  I.  The 
pnvy  council,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II  onwards,  although 
it  inherited  and  amplified  the  functions  of  the  permanent 
council  of  Edward  I,  di£fered  widely  in  its  organisation,  and 
the  steps  by  which  the  difference  grew  must  be  discussed 
later  on. 

The  name  of  parliament,  the  king's  parliament,  belonged  to 
the  sessions  of  each  of  the  three  bodies  thus  distinguished,  the 
terminal  session  of  the  select  council,  the  session  of  the  great 
council,  and  the  session  of  the  commune  concilium  of  the  three 
estates  ^  The  historians  distingruish  between  general  and  special 
parliaments,  the  former'  being  the  full  assembly  of  the  cony- 
TWWM  condliiMn  in  the  completeness  recognised  at  the  moment ;' 
the  latter  the  royal  session  for  the  dispatch  of  business  '.  In 
the  Bolls  of  Parliament  the  confusion  of  name  and  distinction 
of  functions  are  still  more  conspicuous,  for  .most  of  the  early 
documents  preserved  under  that  name  belong  to  the  sessions 
of  the  coimcil  for  judicial  business,  held,  aa  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  had  ordered,  at  fixed  times  of  the  year,  and  resembling 
in  idea,  if  not  in  fact,  the  crown-weaiing  days  of  the  Norman 
kings. 

Whilst  the  constitutional  reforms  of  Edward  I  wei*e  gradually 
taking  their  final  shape,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  con- 
fusion should  arise  between  the  functions  of  the  king's  council 
and  those  of  the  national  council.  In  both  we  find  the  king 
legislating,  judging,  deliberating,  and  taxing,  or  attempting  to 
tax.  K  in  the  one  he  enacted  laws  and  in  the  other  issued 
ordinances,  if  in  the  one  he  asked  for  an  aid  and  in  the  other 
imposed  a  tallage  or  negotiated  the  concession  of  a  custom, 
the  ordinance  and  the  statute  differed  little  in  application,  the 
voluntary  contribution  and  the  arbitrary  tallage  were  demanded 

^.  See  above,  p.  336,  note ;  Prynne,  Beg.  L  597. 

'  *  Magnum  porlUmentum ; '  Ann.  Whiton,  p.  1 19 ;  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  390. 
'  ParliMnent  general ; '  Stat  Westm.  I ;  Select  Charters,  p^  450.  The  writa 
for  the  first  parliament  of  1375  call  it  a  'generale  parliamentam : '  Pari. 
Writs,  i.  I. 

*  '  Singulare  non  generale  tenuit  parliamentum ; '  Ann.  Osney,  p.  299. 
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witli  equal  cogency  from  the  taxpayer.  Some  few  facts,  if  not 
rules  or  principles  may,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  changes  of 
the  times,  he  determined,  hut  in  general  it  may  he  affirmed 
that  for  all  husiness,  whether  it  were  such  as  could  he  done  hy 
the  king  alone  or  such  as  required  the  co-operation  of  the 
nation,  the  action  of  the  smaller  circle  of  advisers  was  oon« 
tinually  employed.  The  most  important  points,  however,  are 
those  connected  with  judicature  and  legislation. 

231.   The  petitions,  addressed  to  the  king,  or  to  the  king  i.  PetiUou 
and  his  council,  which  are  preserved  in  the  early  rolls  of  par- 
liament, furnished  ahundant  work  to  the  permanent  council, 
and  the  special  parliaments  were  prohahly  the  solemn  occasions 
OB  which  they  were  presented  and  discussed.      Tliese  stated 
sessions^  were  held  hy  Edward  I  at  Hilarytide,  Easter,  and 
Michaelmas,  or  at  other  times  hy  adjournment.      And  then  PtaeUa  in 
were  heard  also  the  great  placita,  or  8uit«  which,  arising  he- 
tween  great  men  or  in  unprecedented  cases,  required  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king  himself;  and  the  general  parliaments,  which 
were  of  course  much  less  frequent,  were  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience or  economy  usually  called  at  times  when  the  council 
was  in  session ;    a  fact  which  has   increased  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  acts  of  the  two  hodies.     The  placita  on  these 
occasions  were  either  relegated  to  small  hodies  of  auditors  who 
reported  their  opinion  to  the  council,  or  were  heard  in  the 
full  council  itself.     Of  the  former  sort  were  the  suits  hetween  ck>mmittees 
the  ahhot  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  harons  of  Sandwich  in  1 280, 
and  hetween  the  men  of  Yarmouth   and  the  Cinque  Ports  in 
1290,  in  which  a  small  numher  of  councillors  were  assigned 
as  auditors  ' ;   of  the  latter  was  the  claim  of  Gilhert  of  Clare 
to  the  castle  and  town  of  Bristol ',  and  the  king's  demand  of 

^  The  proyiflioiis  of  Oxford  ordered  three  parliaments  in  the  year,  Octo- 
ber 7,  February  a,  and  June  i ;  Select  Charten,  pp.  390, 393.  Edward  I 
18  mid  io  have  held  four,  at  Christmas,  Hilarytide,  faster  and  Michael- 
mas; Lords*  Report,  i.  160;  but  these  were  not  bv  any  means  regular, 
lliey  frequently  were  hela  on  the  octaves  of  the  festivals,  and  thus  the 
Christmas  Court  would  run  on  into  the  Hilarytide  Council. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  L  8,  19,  ao ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  175. 

'  ParL  Writs,  i.  6 ;  two  foreigners,  Francesco  Aooursi  and  the  bishop  of 
Verdun  were  present,  besides  the  magnates  '  plurimorum  magnatum  terrae 

T  2 
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a  seiiteuce  agaiust  Llewelyn,  ftt  Michaelmas,  1276^  both  of 
wliich  were  heard  and  decided   in  full   council,  composed  of 

Hearing  uf  inaguates,  justices,  and  others,  whose  names  are  recorded.  The 
hearing  of  2)etition8  was  much  more  laborious  work,  and  re- 
quired more  minute  regulation.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I 
it  was  ordered  that  all  petitions  should  be  examined  by  the 
Judges  of  the  court  to  which  the  matter  in  question  properly 
belonged,  so  that  only  important  questions  should  be  brought 
before  the  king  and  council,  especially  such  as  were  matters 
of  grace   and   favour  which  could  not  be  answered  without 

Amngc.       reference  to  the  king'.     A  further  order  of  the  twenty-first 

mcntand 

aiuworingof  year  provided  that  these  petitions  should  be  divided,  by  the 
PMSamenc  persons  assigned  to  receive  them,  into  five  bundles,  containing 
severally  the  documents  to  be  referred  to  the  Chancery,  the 
Exchequer,  the  judges,  the  king  and  council,  and  those  which 
had  been  already  answered,  so  that  matters  referred  to  tlie 
king  himself  might  be  laid  before  him  before  he  proceeded 
to  transact  business  '.     For  the  hearing  as  well  as  the  reception 

in  pleno  confliliq  regis/  The  list  comprises  the  arohHshop  of  Canterbury^ 
four  bishops,  three  earls,  eleven  barons,  seventeen  judges  and  oIerk% 
Francesco  Aocund,  and  G.  de  Haspal.  ^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  5. 

'  *  Pur  ceo  ke  la  gent  ke  venent  al  parlement  le  Boy  sunt  sovent  deslaes 
et  desturbez  a  grant  grevance  de  ens  e  de  la  curt  par  la  multitudine  dee 
peticions  ke  sunt  botes  devant  le  Rej,  de  queus  lo  plus  poraoient  estre 
espleytez  par  Chanceler  e  par  justices,  piurveu  est  ke  tutes  les  peticions  ke 
tudient  le  sel  veynent  primes  al  chanceler,  e  ceus  ke  tnchent  Je  Eseheker 
veynent  nl  Escheker,  e  ceus  ke  tuckent  justices  u  ley  de  terre  veinent 
a  justices,  e  ceus  ke  tudient  Juerie  veynent  a  justices  ae  la  Juerie.  £t  si 
les  bosoigns  seent  si  grants  u  si  de  grace  ke  le  chanceler  e  oes  aiitres  ne  le 
pussent  fere  sanz  le  rey,  dunk  il  les  porterunt  par  lur  meins  demeinc 
devant  le  rey  pur  saver  ent  sa  volente;  ensi  qe  nule  peticion  ne  veigne 
devaunt  le  roy  e  son  conseil  fors  par  les  mains  des  avauntditc  cbaunoeller 
e  les  autres  chef  ministres ;  ensi  ke  le  rey  e  sun  consail  pussent  sanz  charge 
de  autre  busoignes  entendre  a  grosses  busoignes  de  sun  reanme  e  de  ses 
foreines  teires;'  Bot.  Glaus.  8  fid  ward  I,  m.  6,  dorso;  Byley,  Pleadings, 
&c.  p.  44a. 

'  '  Le  roy  voet  ei  ordeine  qe  totes  les  petydons  qe  de  si  en  avant  semint 
liveres  as  parlemens  a  ceaus  qil  assigneia  a  reoevoir  les,  qe  totes  les  peti- 
cions seient  tot  a  primer,  apres  ce  qe  eles  serrunt  reoeves,  bien  examinees ; 
et  qe  celes  qe  touchent  la  Ghanceferie  seient  mises  en  un  lyaz  severan- 
ment,  e  les  autres  qe  touchent  le  Escheker  en  autre  liaz ;  et  ausi  seit  fet 
de  celes  qe  touchent  les  justices;  et  puis  celes  qe  serront  devant  le  rey  e 
son  consail  severaument  en  autre  liaz ;  et  ausi  oisles  qe  aver  ont  este  re- 
spoudues  devant  en  several  liaz ;  et  ensi  seient  les  choses  reportees  devant 
le  rey  devant  ceo  qe  il  les  comence  a  deliverer ;'  Bot.  Glaus,  ax  Edward  I, 
m.  7 ;  Byley,  Pleadings,  p.  45^ 
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of  these  petitions  provision  was  made  in  the  parliament,  or  by 
the  king  before  the  parliament  opened ;  and  from  the  records 
of  1305  we  find  that  they  were  now  presented  in  the  full  par- 
liament of  the  estates  \  for  in  that  year  Edward  named  special 
commissions  of  judges  and  barons  to  receive  the  petitions 
touching  Scotland,  Oaecony,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
Those  which  could  not  be  answered  without  reference  to  the 
king  formed  a  special  branch  of  business  *,  and  it  was  from 
the  share  taken  by  the  Chancellor  in  examining  and  reporting 
on  the  bills  of  grace  and  favour  that  his  equitable  jurisdiction 
in  the  fourteenth  century  grew  up.  The  nomination  of  re-  Receiven 
ceivers  and  triers  became  a  part  of  the  opening  business  of  petttionn. 
every  parliament,  and  the  ultimate  division  of  the  work,  in 
the  reign  of  Bichard  II,  was  into  three  portions,  one  for  the 
king,  one  for  the  council,  and  one  for  the  parliament  itself. 

232.  Edwaixl  I,  in  the  preamble  of  several  of  his  statutes,  it.  shak  of 
some  of  which  were  distinctly  the  result  of  deliberation  of  the  coundS^n 
general  parliament,  mentions  the  participation  of  the  council  as  ^ 
well  as  that  of  the  assembled  estates*  The  first  statute  of 
Westminster  was  enacted  by  the  king  ^xir  eon  conseil,  and  by 
the  assent  of  the  magnates  and  community ' :  the  statute  de 
religiasis  is  made  de  eonsilio  praelatorum  comitum  ei  cUiomm 
Jiddium  regni  nostri  de  eonsilio  nostro  existerUiwn^ ;  the  statute, 
so  called,  of  Acton  Burnell  is  an  enactment  by  the  king,  jpar 
luy  epar  sun  eonseil  a  sun  parlement  \  In  such  cases  it  seems 
impossible  to  understand  by  the  eonseil  merely  the  advice  of  the 
persons  who  are  afterwards  said  to  have  consented.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  king  enacts,  or  ordains  by  his  council,  when 
the  action  of  parliament  is  altogether  unnoticed.  The  statute 
of  Rageman  is  '  accorded  by  the  king  and  by  his  council  ^  ;*  the 
statute  '  de  Bigamis'  rehearses  the  names  of  a  sort  of  committee 
of  councillors,  in  whose  presence  the  draught  of  it  was  read 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  the  entire  council^. 

»  Pirl.  Write,  i.  155 ;  Ryley,  p.  508. 
*  See  Hardy's  Prefitoe  to  the  Cloee  Rolls,  i.  p.  xxviii. 
»  SUtateg,  i.  26.        *  Ibid.  i.  51.        »  Ibid.  i.  53,  54.         •  Ibid.  i.  44. 
^  SUtates,  L  4a.    This  Btatnte  gives  the  names  of  the  counoillors,  of 
whom  Francesco  Acotirsi  was  one ;  it  was  approved  by  *  omnes  de  eonsilio, 
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It  would  seeitt  certain  from  this  that  the  king  in  his*  council 
made  ordinances ',  as  by  the  advice  of  Lis  council  he  enacted 
laws  with  consent  of  parliament.  All  £dward*8  legislation  may 
be  received  as  of  full  and  equal  authority,  but  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  days  in  which  the  distinction  between  statutli  and 
ordinance  will  be  closely  scrutinised. 
cimi|M|rtoon  For  this  part  of  Edward's  system  a  parallel  may  be  sought  in 
inititntsolu     the  practice  of  the  French  court  under  Philip  the  Fair.     The 

of  Fnnct  ^  * 

under  piiiitp  parliament  of  Paris  may  be  generally  compared  with  the  special 
judicial  session  or  parliament  of  the  council '.  The  somewhat 
later  bed  of  justice,  in  which  the  king,  with  his  court  of  peers 
and  prelates,  officers  and  judges,  solemnly  attested  the  decisions 
or  the  legislation  put  in  form  by  parliament,  loosely  resembles 
the  magnum  concilium ;  and  the  States  General  answer  to  the 
parliament  of  the  three  estates.  How  far  Edward  I  adopted 
from  French  usage  the  form  of  legal  council  which  he  seems  to 
have  definitely  established,  and  the  practice  of  giving  to  its 
legal  members  a  place  in  parliament,  and  how  far  Philip  the 
Fair  borrowed  from  England  the  idea  of  the  States  General, 
need  not  be  discussed,  for  it  cannot  be  deteimined  on  existing 
evidence  '.  But  the  parallel,  superficial  as  it  may  be,  marks  oat 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  in  England*  and  the  period 
of  Philip  the  Fair  in  France,  as  the  point  at  which  the  two 
constitutions  approximated  more  nearly  than  at  any  other  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  divergences  which  followed  arose  not 
merely  from  the  absolutist  innovations  in  France,  but  from  the 
working  of  more  ancient  causes,  which  had  for  the  moment 
drawn  together  to  develop  stronger  differences  hereafter.     In 

juBtitiarii  et  alii ; '  the  oonncillon  named  are  two  bishopB,  one  dean,  three 
archdeacons,  five  magiitri,  and  nine  others,  who  were  employed  at  Tarioas 
times  as  itinerant  justices  and  in  like  offices.  The  constitution  is  said  to 
be  made  in  parliament  after  Michaelmas,  1276;  the  assemby  that  gave 
sentence  against  Llewelyn,  and  decided  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Glouoeeter, 
mentioned  above,  pp.  375,  276. 

>  The  statute  '  de  Inlsa  moneta,'  Statutes,  1.  131,  is  quoted  in  the  Ward- 
robe accounts  as  '  ordinatio  fiu^  per  ipsum  regem  et  consilium  suum  in 
parliamento  tento  apud  Stebenhethe ; '  p.  5. 

'  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  analogy  is  the  Statute  de  Bigamis-; 
see  above,  p.  2771  note  7* 

'  Compare  Bontaric,  les  Premiers  £tats  G^n^raux,  p.  30.  Cf.  Langlois, 
Origines  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  Paris,  1890. 
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England  the  several  bodies  maintained  more  or  less-  a  right 
of  co-operating  in  each  branch  of  administration ;  in  France 
the  States  General,  although  in  the  first  instance  called  for  the 
purpose  of  political  deliberation,  were  soon  limited  to  the  subject 
of  taxation  and  declaration  of  grievances,  and  lost  their  political 
weight  with  their  deliberative  power ;  whilst  the  judicial  work, 
and  the  duty  of  reg^tering  rather  than  of  joining  in  legislation, 
fell  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  England  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  council  *; 
the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  did  not  exclude  the 
ordaining  power  of  the  council ;  the  council  acted  executively  in 
all  political  matters  on  which  the  parliament  deliberated,  and, 
if  in  taxation  the  sole  authorising  body  was  the  assembly  of  the 
three  estates  in  parliament^  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  right  of 
tallaging,  and  of  the  action  of  his  ministers  in  obtaining  loans 
and  benevolences,  was  not  completely  secured  until  a  compa- 
ratiyely  late  period. 

233.  The  judicial  machinery  of  the  kingdom  received  during  Edwanfn 
the  period  before  us,  and  finally  under  Edward  I,  the  form  the  judicui 
which  with  a  few  changes  it  has  retained  to  recent  times ;  the  '^'  "** 
measures  by  which  this  was  done  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
here,  although  from  henceforth  they  cease  to  have  any  special 
bearing  on  our  main  subject  ^     The  evolution  of  the  several 
courts  of  supreme  judicature  from  the  personal  jurisdiction  of 
the  king,  first  in  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer,  we  have 
already  examined.     We  have  traced  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  Henry  II  in  11 78  for  the  constant  session  of  a  limited 
number  of  judges  in  the  Curia,  the  probable  origin  of  the  King's 
Bench  as  a  distinct  tribunal;  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  17th 
article  of  Magna  Carta,  the  Common  Pleas  separated  from  the 
other  suits  that  came  before  this  court.     At  the  beginning  of  Division  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  three  courts  are  distinguished;  first, 
as  to  the  class  of  causes  entertained :  the  Exchequer  hearing 
cases  touching  the  king's  revenue ;  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
the  private  suits  of  subjects ;  and  the  King's  Bench,  under  the 

1  On  thw  see  GDelflt,  Verwalt.  i.  317-320  sq.,  337-352;   Pollock  and 
MaitUnd,  i.  153-1 83* 
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head  oijAaeiia  coram  rsge,  all  other  gaits,  whether  heard  before 
the  king,  or  before  the  justiciar,  or  the  limited  staff  of  judges. 
They  are  distinguished,  further,  as  to  the  place  of  session,  the 
Common  Pleas  being  fixed  at  Westminster,  the  other  two  fol« 
lowing  the  king,  although  the  Exchequer,  in  its  proper  character, 
was  as  a  rule  held  at  Westminster.  The  justiciar,  however, 
was  still  the  head  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  body  of  judges 
was  not  yet  divided  into  three  distinct  benches  or  colleges,  each 
iiikkr  exclusively  devoted  to  one  branch.    This  final  step  is  under- 

llmrv  ITI 

stood  to  have  been  taken  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reigii  of 
Henry  lU,  but  no  legislative  act  has  been  found  on  which  it 
was  based,  and  it  may  have  been  originally  a  mere  voluntary 

Ftofther  regulation  adopted  for  convenience.  The  multiplication  of  suits, 
the  increasing  spirit  of  litigation,  and  the  great  development  of 
legal  ingenuity  at  this  period,  will  account  for  the  growth  of 
distinct  systems  of  rules,  forms  of  pleading,  and  the  like,  in  the 
*  three  courts.  The  increasing  difficulty  of  administering  justice 
under  three  forms,  by  the  same  judges,  would  cause  the  gradual 

Kxttaedon  of  apportioning  of  particular  individuals  to  particular  courts ;  and 

■h^       ''  as  the  office  of  great  justiciar,  after  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh, 

lost  its  importance,  and  may  be  said  to  have  become  practically 

extinct,  the  tendency  to   division   was   strengthened  by  the 

«.  acephalous  condition  of  the  courts.     This  was  remedied  by  the 

Three  chief  appointment  of  a  head  or  capital  member  to  each  body.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  we  find  a  series  of 
Chief  Justices  of  Common  Pleas  \  as  well  as  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  next  reign  a  r^(ular  suc- 
-^  cession  of  Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  The  tendency  to 
specialisation  was,  however,  somewhat  neutralised  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  professional  lawyers  to  attract  business  into  the 

Cd.offdiMae    courts  in  whicli  they  practised.     In  1282  the  king  had  to  pro- 

tiipfaillolliiin 

hibit  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  from  hearing 

'  See  Fon*8  Tabalae  Carialef.  In  1378,  at  Gloaoester,  tlie  king  in 
counoil  re-nominAted  a  chief  initice  and  two  others, '  Jusfeitiae  de  Biuieo 
ad  pladta  regit ;'  a  chief  and  four  othen,  '  jostitiae  de  Banco  Weitmo- 
nasterii  ;*  fiix  jnsticee  in  eyre  for  the  north,  and  nx  for  the  eonth ;  with 
fixed  amuB, '  nomine  feodi  ad  mutentationem,*  varying  from  lixty  to  forty 
marks;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  38a. 
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common  pleas,  as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  except 
in  cases  which  touched  the  king  or  the  ministers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ^  This  custom  was  embodied  in  a  statute  in  1300; 
and,  although  the  pertinacity  of  the  kwyers  contrived  to  evade 
it  by  the  means  of  fictitious  pleadings,  it  served  to  show  the 
king's  intention  of  completely  defining  the  business  of  the 
tribunals.  The  same  process  is  traceable  in  the  division  of  the 
petitions  presented  to  the  king  and  council  in  1280  and  1293, 
those  referred  to  the  justices  being  separated  from  those  referred 
to  the  Exchequer  ^  The  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  Chan-  The 
«ellor  was  perhaps  comprehended  in  the  same  scheme  of  as  judge, 
specialisation :  in  x  280,  after  Epiphany,  the  king  went  to  hunt 
in  the  New  Forest,  but  the  Chancellor  returned  to  London  as 
to  a  certain  place  where  all  who  sought  writs,  and  were  pi*o- 
secuting  their  rights,  might  find  a  ready  remedy  '•  But  if  this 
were  so,  the  plan  was  found  impracticable  for  the  present; 
Edward  could  not  do  without  his  Chancellor,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  long  visit  to  France ;  and,  in  the  Articuli  super 
Cartas,  the  clause  which  forbade  the  hearing  of  Common  Pleas 
in  the  Exchequer  directed  that  the  King's  Bench  and  the 
Chancery  should  still  follow  the  king's  person ;  implying  further 
that  the  Exchequer,  which  in  1277  had  been  taken  to  Shrews* 
bury,  and  in  1299  to  York  ^  should  remain  at  Westminster. 

234.  The  origin  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  Equitable 
is  connected  directly  with  the  history  of  the  king's  council,  if  thf*****" 
The  Chancellor  had  long  been,  as  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  ^''**'**'***®'- 
and  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Curia,  entrusted  with  judicial 
functions.     To  him,  as  well  as  to  the  justices  of  the  land  and 
the  Exchequer,  the  ordinance  of  1280  referred  a  distinct  class  of 
petitions.    But  as  yet  the  king  was  the  chief  judge  in  equity,  or 

»  Foedera,  i.  618.  •  «  Above,  p.  376. 

*  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  393.    But  see  Pollock  and  Maitland,  1.  17a. 

^  In  1 2 10  the  Exchequer  was  taken  to  Northampton ;  Madoz,  p.  131 : 
in  1266  the  Exchequer  and  King's  Bench  were  at  S.  Paul's ;  Lib.  de  Antt. 
Legg.  p.  84:  in  1277  the  Exdiequer,  and  in  1282  .the  Bench,  went  to 
Shrewsbury ;  in  1290  the  Exchequer  was  held  at  the  Hustings  in  London ; 
in  1299,  both  Exchequer  and  Bench  went  to  York.  See  Madox,  Hist. 
Excl».  pp.  55a»  55.^;  Ryley's  Pleadings,  p.  225  ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  86 ;  Ann. 
Winton,  p.  124;  Ann.  Dunst  p.  278. 
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*  matters  of  grace  and  favour/  And  ^  matters  which  were  so 
great,  or  of  grace,  that  the  Chancellor  and  others  conld  not 
dispatch  them  without  the  king/  were  ordered  to  be  brought 
before  the  king,  and,  except  by  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  and 
other  chief  ministers,  no  petition  was  to  come  before  the  king 
and  his  council.  At  this  period,  then,  the  Chancellor,  although 
employed  in  equity,  discharged  ministerial  functions  only^.  When, 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  Chancellor  ceased  to  be 
a  part  of  the  king's  personal  retinue  and  to  follow  the  court,  his 
tribunal  acquired  a  more  distinct  and  substantive  character,  as 
those  of  the  other  courts  had  done  under  the  like  circumstances; 
petitions  for  grace  and  favour  began  to  be  addressed  primarily 
to  him,  instead  of  being  simply  referred  to  him  by  the  king,  or 
passed  on  through  his  hands.  In  the  22nd  year  of  that  king 
such  transactions  are  recognised  as  the  proper  province  of  the 
Chancellor',  and  from  that  time  his  separate  and  independent 
equitable  jurisdiction  began  to  grow  into  the  possession  of  that 
powerful  and  complicated  machinery  which  belongs  to  later 
history.  Since  the  fall  of  the  great  justiciar,  the  Chancellor 
was  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  power  and  influence,  second  to  the 
king.  Robert  Bumell  was  the  first  great  chancellor,  as  Hubert 
de  Burgh  was  the  last  great  justiciar. 

235.  The  provincial  jurisdiction  exercised  by  itinerant  jus- 
tices has  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  institutions  reformed 

^  Neither  GlanviU,  the  Mirror,  Bracton, 'Briton,  Fleta,  nor  the  *  Diver- 
nit^  dee  Courtes/  ever  alludes  to  the  Chancery  as  a  court  of  Equity; 
Hardy,  Close  Bolls,  i.  pref.  p.  Kxiii.  Yet  the  distinction  was  recognised 
between  law  and  equity  as  early  as  the  time  of  Glanvill,  and  was  inherent 
in  the  double  character  of  the  judicature;  and  Fleta  (ii.  13)  mentions  the 
hearing  of  petitions  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  chancellor  and  hU 
clerks,  'quorum  officinm  sit  supplicationea  et  querelas  conquerentinm 
audire  et  examinare,  et  eis  super  qualitatibus  injuriarnm  ostensarum  debi- 
tum  remedium  exhibere  per  brevia  regis.' 

'  '  Quia  circa  diversa  negotia  nos  e^  statum  regni  nostri  Angliae  oonoer- 
nentia  sumus  indies  multipliciter  occupati,  volumus  quod  quiUbet  negotia 
tarn  communem  legem  regni  nostri  Angliae  quam  gratiam  nostram  spec!* 
alem  concementia  penes  nosmet  ipsos  habens  ex  nunc  prosequenda,  eadem 
negotia,  videlicet  negutia  ad  communem  legem  penes  venerabilem  vimm 
electum  Cantuariensem  oonfirmatum  cancel^rium  nostrum  per  ipsnm  ex- 
pedienda,  et  alia  negotia  de  gratia  nostra  concedenda  penes  eundem 
cancellarium  sen  dil^um  dericum  nostrum  custodem  sigilli  nostri  pri- 
vati,  prosequantur;*  Hot.  Claus.  38  Edw.  Ill;  Hardy,  Close  Rolls,  i. 
pref.  xxviii. 
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by  Edward  I,  and  contributes  an  important  eleihent  to  the 
social  and  political  history  of  his  father's  reign  also.     The  iSth" 
article  ai  the  Charter  of  John  directed  that  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  assizes  of  mort  d'anoestor,  novel  disseisin,  and  darrein 
pRseoitmienty  two  jnslaoes  should  visit  each  county  four  times  a 
year^     This  regulation  was  confirmed  in  the  Charter  of  1216," 
but  materially  altered  hy  that  of  1217^  which  placed  the  assize 
of  darrein  presentment  under  the  view  of  the  justices  of  the 
bench  and  directed  the  other  two  to  be  taken  only  once  a  year. 
These  itinerant  justices  were  however  properly  justices  for  these  ^wBer 
assizes  merely  ;  and  their  sessions  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  justices. 
the  place  or  to  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  the  more  im- 
portant visitations  for  the  purpose  of  gaol  delivery  and  amerce- 
ments which  had  been  continued  since  1 166.     These  visitations^ 
seem  to  have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals  and  under  special 
articles  of  instruction ;  some  of  the  justices  heing,  as  Bracton 
tells  us,  commissioned  to  hear  all  sorts  of  pleas',  and  some 
restricted  to  particular  classes  of  causes.     Throughout  the  reign  Eyrei  under 
of  Henry  III  these  courts  are  found  everywhere  in  great  ac-    ^^ 
tivity,  their  judicial  work  being  still  combined  with  financial 
work,  the  amercement  of  shires  and  hundreds,  of  contumacious 
and  negligent  suitors,  and  the  raising  of  money  from  the  commu- 
nities not  represented  in  the  comrmme  concilium.  Their  exertions 
in  one  form  or  another  brought  a  large  revenue  to  the  crown, 
and,  whilst  they  enabled  Henry  to  resist  the  reasonable  demands 
for  reform,  they  tunied  a  measure  which  had  been  both  welcome 
and  beneficial  into  a  means  of  oppression.     Hence  both  the  Unpopa- 
barons  and  the  people  generally  looked  on  them  with  great  these  court*. 
jealousy.     The  petition  that  led  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
contains  complaints  of  mal-odministration  and  extortion  ^ :  the 
monastic  annalists  register  long  details  of  expensive  litigation, 
and  under  the  protection  of  their  great  neighbours  the  stronger 
towns  refused  to  receive  the  itinerant  judges  unconditionally. 
In  1 26 1  Worcester  declined  to  admit  them  on  the  ground  that 
seven  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  last  visit ",  and  Hereford 

'  Select  ChArterm  p.  399.  '  Ibid.  p.  345. 

'  Braoion,  lib.  iii.  tr.  i.  c.  11.  *  See  artidee  13,  14. 

*  AnxL  Wigom.  p.  446. 
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(Kd  the  same,  pleading  that  their  proceedings  were  contrary  to 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  ^  That  constitution  however  con* 
tained  no  regulation  as  to  a  septennial  eyre,  and  the  annals 
of  Dunstable,  Worcester,  Winchester,  and  Waverley,  furnish 
abundant  evidence  that  the  visitations  were  much  more  fre- 
quent. No  fixed  rule  can  be  inferred  from  these  notices,  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  irregular  system  of  earlier  times  was 
continued.  If  this  be  so,  Edward  I  has  the  credit  of  reducing 
to  definite  roles  the  characteristic  procedure  of  his  great*grand- 
father,  when  he  substituted  regular  visitations  of  judges  of 
assize  for  the  irregular  circuits  of  the  justices  itinerant.  The 
first  measure  of  the  reign,  taken  by  his  ministers  before  bia 
arrival,  was  to  stop  the  work  of  the  itinerant  justices  '.  In  bis 
fourth  year,  by  the  statute,  of  Rageman  ^,  he  ordered  a  general 
visitation  for  hearing  complaints  of  trespass  and  offences  against 
statutes  committed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  proceeding  under  special 
commission.  The  newer  system  is  referred  by  the  legal  his- 
torians to  the  30th  article  of  the  second  statute  of  Westminster, 
A.  D.  1 285  * ;  by  which  two  sworn  justices  are  to  be  assigned, 
before  whom,  in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  knights  of  the 
shire,  all  assizes  of  mort  d'ancestor,  novel  disseisin  and  attaints, 
are  to  be  taken,  thrice  a  year,  in  July,  September,  and  January. 
From  the  form  of  writ  ordering  the  trial  of  questions  of  fact 
before  the  justices  at  Westminster,  unless  the  sworn  justices 
hold  their  visitation  before  a  fixed  day,  these  latter  received  the 
name  of  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  The  statute  21  Edward  I 
divided  the  kingdom  into  four  circuits,  each  of  which  had  two 
justices  assigned  to  it  ^ :  these  were  to  take  the  assizes  as  before, 
but  without  a  restriction  of  terms,  and  were  to  be  on  duty 
throughout  the  year.  By  a  further  act  of  the  27  th  year,  the 
justices  of  assize  were  ordered  to  act  as  justices  of  gaol 
delivery  ^ ;  and  thus  obtained  all  the  judicial  authority  which 


>  Cont.  M.  Parig,  ed.  Wats,  p.  990.  '  Add.  Winton,  p.  113. 

^  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  I.  44 ;  in  1278  two  bodies  of  six  itinerant  judges 
were  appointed  by  the  king  and  council ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  38a. 
*  Statutes,  i.  86.  »  Statutes,  i.  iia.  •  Statulep,  i.  129. 
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had  belonged  to  their  lu'edecessors,  although  special  commis- 
fdous  for  criminal  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  justices  of  Trail- 
liastou  appointed  in  1305  \  were  now  and  then  issued.  The 
system  of  division  of  business,  now  established  in  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  so  far  affected  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  that  assizes  and  inquests  might  be 
taken  before  any  one  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  plea  was 
brought  and  one  knight  of  the  shire  ^ ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ModUca- 
14th  of  Edward  III  that  inquests  of  Nisi  Prius  were  allowed  to 
be  heard  by  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius,  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  court  to  which  the  justices  belonged  '.     The  commission  of  varioiu 

oommiHioiM 

oyer  and  terminer  dates  from  the  2nd  of  Edward  III  ^^  and  the  ofjudga. 
commbsion  of  the  peace  completed  the  five  several  authorities 
possessed  by  the  judges  on  circuit. 

236.  Intermediate  between  the  provincial  administration  of  ^o»«^»*'o" 
the  supreme  couiis  and  the  ancient  local  administration  of  shire 
and  hundred,  come  the  offices  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  police,  derived  from  the  higher  source,  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  justiciary,  as  distinct  from  the  popular,  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff.     Knights  assigned,  to  enforce  the  oath  of  Knigiitt 
peace  and  the  hue  and  cry,  appear  as  early  as  the  year  1 1 95  '. 
Their  designation  as  assigned  seems  to  prove  that  they  were 
royal  nominees  and  not  elected  officers ;  but  their  early  history 
is  obscuro.    To  this  class  may  be  referred  also  the  appointment 
by  Henry  III  in  1230,  of  three',  and  in  1252  of  two,  knights 
assigned  in  each  county  to  enforoe  the  Assize  of  Arms'',  and  the 
nomination  of  constables  of  hundreds  and  townships,  to  secure 
the  conservation  of  the  peace.     In  1 264  a  single  *  custos  pacis '  cuiiodti 
was  assigned  to  each  shire  to  conserve  the  peace,  and  ixxssibly  ^^^'^'^ 
to  watch,  possibly  to  supersede,  the  sheriff  but  with  instruc- 
tions not  to  interfere  with  his  functions  so  as  to  diminish  the 
revenue  ^    In  the  5th  of  Edward  I,  it  appears  that  this  custos 

*  PatI.  Writs,  i.  408.  '  Staintes,  i.  130. 
'  SUtates,  L  286.  *  Statutof,  L  958. 

*  Select  diArten,  p.  364 ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

*  Koyal  Leiten,  i.  371  sq.  ^  Select  Charten,  pp.  371,  374. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  411.     '  Kolumos  autem  qnod  praeteztn  hujoB  man- 
d.iti  noftri  de  aliquibai  quae  ad  officium  vioeoomitii  pertinent*  vos  intro> 
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^  jMcttf  had  become  an  elective  officer,  chosen  by  the  sheriff  and 
the  community  of  the  county,  in  the  county  court  and  under 
the  instructions  of  the  king  conveyed  by  the  sheriff  ^     We  are 
not  however  able  to  discover  whether  the  office  was  a  permanent 
or  an  occasional  one.    In  1 282  the  earl  of  Cornwall  was  assigned 
by  the  king  to  conserve  the  peace  in  Middlesex  and  several  other 
conwrvaton  counties,  with  power  to  appoint  deputies*.    After  the  passing  of 
o  t  c  peace.  ^^^  statute  of  Winchester,  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  peace, 
whose  work  was  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  enactment, 
was  filled  by  election  in  the  shiremoot'.     The  act  of  the  ist 
Edward  III,  c.  16^,  which  orders  the  appointment,  in  each 
county,  of  good  men  and  loyal  to  guard  the  peace,  connects  it- 
self more  naturally  with  the  statute  of  Windiester,  and  through 
it  with  the  milites  assignati  of  Henry  III  and  Kichaid  I,  than 
jniticeBQf  ^with  the  chosen  castodes  of  Edward  I.     These  nominated  con- 
servators, two  or  three  in  number,  were  commissioned  by  the 
1 8th  Edward  III,  stat.  2,  c.  2  ",  to  hear  and  determine* felonies, 
and  by  34  Edward  III,  c.  i  ^  were  r^g^larly  empowered  to  do 
so.     The  office  thus  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  county 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Courts  of  the       The  changes  and  improvements  in  the  general  judicial  system 
hundred.       inevitably  tended  to  diminish  the  consequence  of  the  ancient 
popular  courts,  withdrawing  from  them  the  more  important 
suits  and  allowing  the  absence  of  the  more  important  members. 
The  changes  which  affected  the  position  of  the  sheriff  have  been 
already  noted.     It  is  to  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  ancient 
machinery  of  the  county  court  and  hundred  court  owes  its  final 
Times  of       form.    The  second  charter  of  Henry  III  determines  the  times  of 

meeting. 

mittatis,  quominiu  vioeootneB  de  exitibas  ejusdem  oomitatiu  nobis  plene 
respondere  valeftt ;'  Lambarde,  Kiranarcha,  p.  19. 

^ '  Cam  viceoomeB  noster  Norfolk,  et  communitas  ejusdem  oomitatos, 
elegerit  tos  in  cuitodem  pacts  nostrae  ibidem,'  &c. ;  Bot.  Pat.  5  Edw.  I ; 
Lambarde,  Eirenarcha,  p.  17. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  384. 

'  See  above,  p.  239.  Probably  the  oonservators  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance appointed  by  the  crown,  the  vacancies  being  filled  bv  election ;  see 
Pari.  Writs,  i.  389-391.  An  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  these  officers 
may  be  found  in  the  Commissions  issued  by  Edward  II ;  Pari.  Writs,  II. 
ii.  8,  II,  I  a. 

*  SUtutes,  i.  257. 

*  SUtutes,  i.  301.  •  Statute*,  i.  364. 
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meeting :  the  shiremoot  is  henceforth  to  be  held  from  month  to 
month ;  the  sheriff's  toum  twice  a  year,  after  Easter  and  after 
Michaelmas;  and  view  of  frankpledge  is  to  be  taken  at  the 
Michaelmas  tourn^  By  a  supplementary  edict  in  1234  Henry 
allowed  the  courts  of  the  hundred,  the  wapentake,  and  the 
franchises  of  the  magnates,  to  be  held  every  three  weeks,  and 
excused  the  attendance  of  all  but  those  who  were  bound  by 
special  service,  or  who  were  concerned  in  suits  ^  These  courts.  Continuity 
the  continuance  of  which  is  based,  according  to  this  edict,  on  popular 
the  fact  that  under  Henry  II  they  were  held  every  fortnight,  -     • 

are  thus  shown  to  be  still  substantially  the  same  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  when  the  shiremoot  was  held  twice  a  year  and  the 
hundred  moot  once  a  month.  The  Statute  of  Merton  allowed 
alt  freemen  to  appear  by  attorney  in  the  local  courts;  the 
attendance  of  the  magnates  of  the  county  at  the  sheriff's  tourn 
was  dispensed  with  by  the  provisions  of  Westminster  in  1259 
and  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  in  1267'. 

The  smaller  manorial  coui'ts  gradually  adopted  the  improve-  The  manorial 
ments  of  the  larger  and  popular  courts,  but  great  diversities  of 
custom  still  prevailed,  and  the  distinction  between  court  leet 
and  court  baron,  the  jurisdiction  derived  from  royal  grant  and 
that  inherent  in  the  lordship,  whether  derived  from  the  original 
grant  or  from  the  absorption  of  the  township  jurisdiction,  be- 
comes more  prominent.  How  much  of  the  organisation  which 
characterised  these  courts,  and  of  which  we  have  abundant 
iUustration  in  the  court  rolls  of  every  manor,  was  devised  by 
the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  and  how  much  is  of  primitive 
origin,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  whole  jurisprudence  of 
these  courts  rests  on  custom  and  is  rarely  touched  by  statute : 
custom  is  capable  of  much  elaboration  and  modification;  its 
antiquiiy  can  only  be  shown  by  record  or  by  generalising  from 
a  large  number  of  particulars.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
structure  of  these  courts  bears,  as  we  have  seeu^,  so  many  marks 

^  Select  Ghurten,  p.  346;  Pollock  and  MutUnd,  i.  518-547. 
>  Ann.  Dnnst.  pp.  J40,  141 ;  Royal  Letters,  i.  450 ;  Bndy,  Hist  vol.  i. 
App.  p.  354.  '  Above,  p.  315. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  88,  89,  399,  606;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  547-6^3. 
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of  antiquity,  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  tlie  later  lawyers  to 
have  merely  systematised  rules  which  they  found  prevailiiig. 
The  increased  importance  of  the  minuter  local  franehises,  as 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  lords,  after  the  passing  of  the  statute 
Quia  Emptores,  will  account  for  the  large  increase  of  local 
i*ecords.  The  Court  Bolls  of  manors  generally  b^n  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I ;  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  formal  record 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  regularity  and  fixed  formality  to 
the  proceedings. 

The  regulations  for  juries  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
the  minuter  acts  of  Edward's  legislation.  The  determination 
of  the  qualification  of  a  juror,  which  had  no  doubt  some  bearing 
on  the  later  question  of  the  electoral  suf&age,  belongs  to  this 
reign.  In  1 285,  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  suitora  who  felt  the 
burden  of  attendance  at  the  courts  very  heavily,  it  was  ordained 
tliat  a  reasonable  ]iuml)er  of  jurors  only  should  be  summoned, 
iind  that  none  should  be  put  on  assizes  within  their  own  shire 
who  could  not  spend  twenty  shillings  a  year,  or  out  of  their 
shire  who  could  not  spend  forty  ^  In  1293  the  qualification 
for  the  former  was  raised  to  forty  shillings,  and  for  the  latter  to 
a  hundred ;  saving  however  the  customs  observed  in  boroughs 
and  before  the  itinerant  justices  \ 

Eveiy  branch  of  judicature  thus  received  consistency,  con- 
solidation and  definition  under  the  hands  of  Edward  and  his 
ministers. 

237.  Tlie  disappearance  of  the  great  justiciar,  which  left  the 
chancellor  at  the  head  of  the  royal  council  and  broke  into  three 
the  general  body  of  judges,  had  its  I'esults  in  the  Exchequer 
also.  There  the  Treasurer  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  jus- 
ticiar, and  became,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  '.  In  the  same  reign  was 
created  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whom  the 

'  tSiatates,  i.  S6,  89.  There  ia  an  order  to  remove  iguormnt  jurors  In  a 
l>articQlAr  case,  and  substitiiie  nearer  neighbours  and  better-inionned  men, 
in  the  Cloie  BolLi  of  Henry  III,  voL  ii.  p*  124. 

*  Stetotes,  i.  113. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Kxch.  p.  564;  the  title  of  the  TreMUrer  is  sometimes 
Treararer  of  the  Exchequer,  sometimes  the  King's  Treasurer;  in  1307 
Walter  Langton  is  called  Treasurer  ol  England ;  ibid.  p.  579. 
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Exchequer  seal  was  entrusted,  and  who  with  the  Treasurer^ 
took  part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchequer,  al- 
though not  in  the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  which  Jurbdietfon 
extended  itself  as  the  legal  fictions  of  pleading  brought  common  pieas  and 
pleas  into  this  court  ^    But  the  financial  business  of  the  Exche-  ^    ^' 
quer  underwent  other  great  modifications.    The  official  work  of 
that  great  department  was  broken  up  into  sections.     Large 
branches  of  expenditure  were  reckoned  among  the  private  ac- 
counts of  the  king  kept  in  the  Wardrobe'.     The  ffrants  of  ^<«8«*in. 

,  the  flimndal 

money  in  parliament,  the  fifteenths,  thirtieths  and  the  like,  were  ^1^  <>' th« 
collected  by  special  justices  and  no  longer  accounted  for  by  the 
sheriffs  or  recorded  in  the  Great  Bolls  of  the  Pipe  ^.    The  con- 
stant complaints  which  were  made,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III 
and  Bichard  II,  of  the  di£Sculty  of  auditing  the  national  accounts 
show  that  the  real  value  of  the  old  system  of  administration  was 
much  impaired.      In  fact  the  king's  household  accounts  were 
no  longer  the  national  accounts,  and  yet  the  machinery  for 
managing  the  two  was  not  definitely  separated.     Edward  II 
paid  his  father's  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1 18,000.     The  debts 
of  Edward  II  were  not  paid  late  in  the  reign  of  his  son  ^,    The  Decline  ia 
banishment  of  the  Jews,  the  employment  of  foreign  merchants  system. 
to  farm  the  revenues,  the  alterations  in  the  methods  of  taxation, 

'  Thomas,  Hist.  Ezch.  pp.  94,  95 ;  Blaokstone,  Comm.  iii.  44. 

'  John  Maniell  is  regarded  by  Madox  as  filling  this  office  in  the  1 8th  of 
Henry  ni ;  bat  the  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  borne  the  title  is 
Ralph  of  Leicester,  in  the  gand  year ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  580,  581. 

'  The  receipts  at  the  Wardrobe  begin  as  early  as  1333 ;  Rot.  Clans,  i. 
638 ;  Madox,  p.  184.  A  Wardrobe  Account  of  1283-1285  is  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  Ellis's  John  of  Oxenedes ;  it  contains  the  expenses  of  the 
Wd^  war,  amounting  to  £103,621  o«.  j^d,\  pp.  308,  311.  The  whole 
wardrobe  aoooont  of  1299-1300,  aoconnting  for  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
^4,105,  was  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquwries  in  1787 ;  other  ao- 
counts  of  the  same  kind  are  printed  m  the  Archssologia,  vols.  15,  16,  17, 
38,  31. 

.  *  Thns  the  fifteenth  raised  in  1225  was  assessed  and  collected  under  the 
Boperintendence  of  justices  assigned,  and  called  '  justltiarii  quintae  ded- 
mae  ;*  and  audited  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Michael  Belet  and  William  de 
Castellis ;  Rot.  dans.  ii.  40,  45,  71,  95 ;  Foedern,  i.  177. 

'  Archbishop  Islip  (1349- 1366)  writes  to  Edward  III:  '  utinam  .  .  . 
Bcires  debita  tua  et  debita  patris  tui,  et  intelligeres,  id  est,  pericula  animae 
inae  et  periculum  animae  patris  tui  propter  debita  multimoda  creditoribus 
non  Boluta  .  .  .  sed  Bens  propitietur  animae  ejus  .  .  .  forte  filius  tuus  pro 
te  non  solvet;*  MS.  Bodl.  624. 
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and  the  varying  use  of  gold,  bills  of  exchange,  and  raw  material, 
as  a  circulating  medium  for  international  transactions,  furnished 
an  amount  of  work  to  which  the  old  madiinery  was  unequal, 
and  which  aocounts  for  some  of  the  embarrassments  which  the 
following  century,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
failed  to  overcome.  Of  the  details  of  taxation  as  a  part  of  the 
financial  work  enough  has  been  already  said. 

238.  In  the  development  of  military  organisation  the  thir- 
teenth century  is  not  less  fertile  than  it  is  in  other  respects  ^, 
nor  is  the  defining  and  distinctive  policy  of  Edward  I  less  con- 
spicuous. Henry  III,  it  is  true,  engaged  in  no  such  great  war  aa 
Merceiuuto  demanded  any  concentration  of  the  national  strength.  The 
"""^  attempt  made  by  John  to  hold  tiie  kingdom  by  a  meicenaty 
force  was  not  repeated  under  his  son,  although  during  the 
struggle  with  the  barons  it  was  opportunity  rather  than  will 
that  was  lacking,  and  England  was  in  danger  of  being  invaded 
by  a  foreign  army,  under  the  queen  and  the  refugees,  after  the 
battle  of  Lewes.  The  impossibility  of  maintaining  a  force  of 
mercenaries  precluded  the  existence  of  a  standing  army;  the 
loss  of  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  crown  took  away  the  pre- 
text which  Henry  II  or  Richard  might  have  alleged ;  the  small 
territory  left  to  the  king  in  the  south  of  France  was  the  only 
field  for  his  warlike  energies  or  military  skill.  Henry  III,  then, 
so  far  as  he  had  need  of  an  army,  and  Edward  I  after  him,  could 
only  use  and  develop  the  materials  already  in  existence,  that  is, 
the  feudal  service  which  was  due  ftx>m  the  tenants-in-chief,  and 
the  national  militia  organised  by  Henry  II  under  the  Assize  of 
Arms '.  The  military  measures  of  these  two  reigns  have,  how- 
ever, considerable  interest,  both  in  analogy  with  other  branches 
of  the  royal  policy  and  in  their  permanent  effects  on  our  mili- 
tary history.  The  armed  force  of  the  nation  was  divided  by  the 
same  lines  of  separation  which  were  drawn  in  matters  of  land 
tenure,  judicature,  council,  and  finance.  It  was  the  fixed  and 
persistent  policy  of  the  kings,  fiilly  developed  under  Edward  I, 
to  unite  the  whole  people  for  administrative  purposes,  whether 


DivUoiuof 
the  national 
force. 


*  On  this  Bee  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  313-317. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  587-592. 
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by  eliminating  the  feudal  disti notion r  or  by  utilising  them  for  Kdwardi 
the  general  objects  of  government;   that,  as  the  parliament  nd  of  the 
should  be  the  whole  nation  in  council,  and  the  revenue  the  influence  in 
joint  contributions  of  the  several  estates,  the  national  defence  affiiin. 
and  its  power  for  aggressive  warfare  should  be  concentrated, 
simplified,  and  defined ;  and  thus  the  host  should  be  again  the 
whole  nation  in  arms.     Such  a  consummation  would  be  perfect 
only  when  the  king  could  demand  immediately,  and  on  the  same 
plea,  the  services  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  but  the  doctrine  Hb  pouey 
of  feudal  obligation  was  nowhere  so  strong  as  in  the  matter  of  premature. 
military  service,  and  Edward's  design,  so  far  as  it  failed  to 
eliminate  the  importance  of  tenure  from  this  branch  of  the 
national  system,  remained  imperfect.     It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether,  with  existing  materials,  he  could  have  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  the  feudal  machinery,  and  whether  the 
wars  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  were  not  needed  to  prove 
its  weakness  and  to  supply  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
military  system  ^. 

The  military  levy  of  the  feudal   tenants-in-chief  presents  (x)  Hmtary 
a  close  analogy  with  the  assembly  of  the  convmune  eoncilittm  feudal  body. 
as  described  in  Magna  Carta.     The  great  barons  were  sum- 
moned by  special  writ  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  prepared 
with  their  due  number  of  knights,  with  horses  and  arms,  to 
go  on  the  king's  service  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  the 
king's  orders  ^     At  the  same  time  the  sheriff  of  each  county  AcUonoftiie 
had  a  writ  directing  him  to  warn  all  the  tenants-in-chief  of 
his  bailiwick  to  obey  the  general  summons  to  the  same  effect  ; 

^  An  important  paagage  in  M.  Paris,  ti.  374,  375,  sbows  ug  bow  tbe 
niilitajry  service  of  the  abbot  of  S.  Alban*s  was  performed:  'consuetude 
aatem  est  et  fuit  ab  antique,  quod  poet  summonitionem  regiam  debent 
conToeari  ad  unum  locum  omnes  tenentes  de  feodo  militari,  et  de  quolibet 
scuto  provideri  unus  miles  capitalis  ad  fiiciendum  oorponJe  servitinm  exer- 
dtoi  reffis.  Proourarl  autem  debent  expensae  suae  et  levari  a  compartion- 
ariis  8UI8,  et  ille  capitaliter  electus  sumptibus  suis  ire  debet  ad  exerdtmn. 
SeneseaUus  autem  abbatis,  aut  alius  nomine  suo  missus,  debet  praesentare 
capitales  eleetos  ad  Sciendum  servitium  regale  coram  marescallo  ad  reci- 
piendum servitium  domini  regis  ei  conoessum  per  eundem  regem  constituto.' 

'  Countless  examples  of  these  summonses  will  be  found,  for  the  reign  of 
Heniy  III  and  onwards,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lords*  Report  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer ;  and  for  the  rei^s  of  Edward  I  and  Edwiud  II,  in 
Palgmve's  Parliamentary  Writs. 

U  2 
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tinder  the  general  term  tenants-in-chief  were  included  not  only 
the  minor  tenants,  hut  the  archhishops,  hishops,  ahhots,  earhs, 
harons,  and  knights  who  had  also  received  the  special  summons, 
the  donhle  warning  heing  intended  no  doubt  to  secure  the 
complete  representation  of  the  outlying  estates  of  the  baronage. 
But  the  chief  business  of  the  sheriff  in  this  department  would 
be  to  collect  and  see  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  minor 
Nature  of  the  tenants  in  chivalry.     When  the  summons  was  issued  for  a  pur- 

■umiuoiUL 

pose  which  fell  within  the  exact  terms  of  feudal  obligation, 
as  understood  at  the  time,  the  vassals  were  enjoined  'in  fide 
qua  nobis  tenemini,'  or  '  sub  debito  fidelitatis,'  or  '  sicut  ipsum 
regem  et  honorem  suum  diligunt  necnon  et  terras  et  tenementa 
quae  de  rege  tenent,'  or  finally,  4n  fide  et  homagio  et  dil.ec- 

Termor  tionc/  If  the  service  demanded  were  likely  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  customary  period  of  forty  days,  or  were  in  any 
other  way  exceptional,  the  summons  took  a  less  imperative 

servioeof  form;  thus  in  1277  Edward  I  uses  the  words  'affiectuose 
rogamus'  in  requesting  the  barons  to  continue  their  service 
against  the  Welsh,  and  engages  that  no  prejudice  should  accrue 
to  them  by  reason  of  {heir  courtesy  in  complying^:  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  in  1297  the  use  of  this  form  was  made 
by  the  constable  and  marshal  an  excuse  for  disobeying  the 

Lectenof  royal  order*.  In  such  cases  letters  of  thanks  were  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign ',  with  a  promise  that  such  compli- 

servke  by  nuance  should  uot  be  construed  as  a  precedent.     For  expeditions 

^"  on  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  bring  up  the  whole  force  of 

the  tenants-in-chief,  the  king  Bometimes  orders  a  definite  quota 

»  Pari  Writs,  i.  213. 

'  Above,  p.  141.  Still  more  ui^grent  language  \m  used  in  130a;  Pari. 
Writs,  i.  366 :  '  mandamus  in  fide  et  homagio  . . .  quod  sitis  ad  nos  .  .  . 
cum  toto  servitio  quod  nobis  debetis  .  .  .  et,  ut  fidelitatis  vestrae  con- 
stantia  sibi  famae  laudem  adaugeat,  yos  requirimus  quatinus  praeter 
servitium  yestrum  sic  armatomm  suffulti  potentia  pro  oommuni  prae£ati 
regni  utilitate  .  . .  veniatts.' 

^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  196 :  '  cum  milites  et  alii  de  oommunitate  comitatua 
Sallopiae  curialitatem  et  subsidium  de  equis  et  armis  et  alio  posse  sue,  non 
ratione  alicujus  servitii  nobis  ad  praesens  debiti,  sed  sponte  et  graoiose 
.  . .  fecerint .  .  .  ooncedimus  . .  .  quod  occaaione  hujusmodi  curialitatis  et 
subsidii  hac  vice  nobis  gratiose  &cti .  . .  nichil  novi  juris  nobis  vel  here* 
dibuR  nostris  aoorescere,  nee  eidem  communitati  aliquid  deoresoere  possit,' 
&o. ;  of.  p.  252. 
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to  be  furnished  by  each,  in  proportion  to  his  obligation ;  thus 
in  1234  Henry  de  Trubleville  is  ordered  to  attend  'te  quinto 
roilitum^'  that  is,  with  four  other  knights,  and  Walter  de 
Qodarville  *  te  altero/  that  is,  with  one.  This  plan  was  perhaps 
identical  with  the  muster  of  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  usual 
service,  of  which  there  are  instances  under  Henry  II  and 
Richard*.  We  have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  the  number  Great 
of  tenants  who  were  specially  summoned  to  the  army  was  much  tenants-in- 
larger  than  that  of  the  barons  so  summoned  to  the  council; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  force  so  specially 
summoned  constituted  the  largest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
available  feudal  army,  many  of  the  minor  tenants  being  poor 
men,  willing  to  serve  under  the  greater  lords,  and  certainly 
requiring  the  utmost  pressure  before  they  would  undertake  the 
expenses  and  other  liabilities  of  knighthood. 

From  the  statement  contained  in  the  writ  of  summons  as  to  Extent  of 
the  purpose  of  the  armament  we  gather  a  somewhat  indistinct  required. 
idea  of  the  limits  of  feudal  obligation.     John,  in  1205,  sum- 
mons his  barons  'ad  movendum  inde  cum  corpore  nostro  et 
standum  nobiscum  ad  minus  per  duas   quadragesimas ' ; '    in 
1 21 3,  'ad  eundum  nobiscum^;'   and  in  12 15,  'ad  transfre- 
tandum  cimi  corpore  nostro",'  the  destination  being  Gasoony. 
Notwithstanding  the  refusal   of  the   baronage   to  undertake 
service  in  Gascony  as  a  duty  of  their  tenure,  Henry  III  con- 
tinued his  father's  policy  in  this  point,  not  only  by  summoning 
the  tenants-in-chref  to  cross  the  seas  with  him,  but  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  by  ordering   them   to  join   the   Count   of 
Brittany  and  to   serve   under  his  orders'.     Edward  I  then,^'oreign 
both  in  1294  and  1297,  had  precedents  for  demanding  foi*eign  Skl^a^dedof 
service  from  the  barons,  although  the  language  in  which  he,  fowr**** 
at  least  in  1297,  couched   the   request,  showed   that  he   Iiad 
misgivings   which   were  warranted  by  the  result.     This  last 
case,  however,  opened  a  still  wider  question. 

The  second  branch  of  the  national  force  comprehended  all  (2)  Military 

those  who  were,  bound,  not  by  homage  but  by  allegiance^  to  as  a  matter 

^  Lords'  Report,  App.  pp.  6,  7.  -  Vol.  i.  pp.  589,  590. 

'  Lords'  lleport,  App.  p.  i .  *  Lords'  Report,  App.  p.  1 . 

*  Lords'  Reiwrt,  App.  p.  2.  •  Lords'  Report,  App,  pp.  5,  7. 
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"^  attend  the  king  iu  arms ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  i>opulation 
capable  of  providiug  aud  wearing  arms,  who  were  embodied 
under  the  Assize  of  Arms,  and  in  strict  connezion  with  the 
shire  administration.  The  measures  taken  for  the  efficiency 
of  this  force  were  very  numerous.  Henij  III,  in  1230  and 
1253,  issued  stringent  edicts  for  the  purpose  \  and  in  1285 
Edward  I  still  further  improved  the  sjrstem  by  the  statute  of 
AMiMof  Winchester'.  In  these  acts  the  maintenance  of  the  Murati  ad 
arma'  is  closely  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  peace, 
according  to  the  idea  that  this  force  was  primarily  a  weapon 
Foreign  of  defence,  not  of  aggression.  But  as  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
demanded,  wars  had  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  defensive  warfiire, 
the  service  of  the  national  militia,  the  qualified  fighting  men 
of  the  counties,  was  called  into  requisition ;  and  in  great  emer- 
^  gencies  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  conceived  themselves  justified 
in  using  them  as  William  Rufus  had  done,  for  foreign  warfare. 
^  In  1255  Henry,  in  the  general  summons  to  the  Bheri£Gs  for  his 
expedition  to  Scotland,  includes  not  only  the  tenants-in-chief, 
but  other  vavasours  and  knights  who  do  not  hold  of  the  king 
in  chief,  and  who  are  to  attend  'as  they  love  the  king  and 
their  own  honour,  and  as  they  wish  to  earn  his  grace  and 
favour'.'  In  this  writ  we  have  an  early  indication  of  the 
policy  which  tended,  by  the  creation  of  a  knightly  class  not 
necessarily  composed  of  tenants-in-chief,  to  raise  a  counter- 
poise to  the  over- weight  of  feudal  tenure  in  matters  of  military 
service.  And  we  are  thus  enabled  to  explain  the  frequent 
orders  for  the  distraint  of  knighthood  as  arising  from  something 
above  aud  besides  the  mere  desire  of  extorting  money. 

239.  The  distraint  of  knighthood  was  both  in  its  origin  and 

'  Royal  Letters,  i.  371 ;  Select  Charten,  p.  371. 

'  Statates,  i.  96--98 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  469. 

'  Foed.  i.  326:  'Mandatum  est  smgolis  viceoomitibus  Angliae,  qaod 
cam  omni  festinatione  clainari  iaciant  publice  per  tutam  balliam  suam 
quod  oinnes  illi  qai  de  rege  tenent  in  capite  et  Bervitiom  ei  debent,  quod, 
omni  dilatione  et  occasione  postpositis,  veniant  ad  regem  cum  equis  et 
toto  posse  sao,  profecturi  cum  eo  ad  partes  Sootiae,  siout  ipsum  regem 
et  honorem  suuin  necnou  et  terras  et  tenementa  quae  de  rege  tenent 
diligunt;  et  alios  vavaaores  et  milites  qui  de  rege  non  tenent  in  capite, 
similiter  veniant  cum  equis  et  armis,  sicut  ipsum  regem  et  honorem  suuni 
diligunt,  ct  gratiam  et  favorem  regis  perpetuum  promereri  voluerint.' 
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in  its  effects  a  link  between  the  two  branches  of  the  national  Dfatmint  of 

knighthood. 

force.     The  tenure  of  twenty  librates  of  land  by  knight  service  ^ 
properly  involved  the  acceptance  of  knighthood;   the  Assize 
of  Arms  made  the  possession  of  arms  obligatory  on  every  one 
.according  to  his  wealth  in  land  or  chattels.     Whoever  pos-i 
sessed  twenty  librates  of  land,  of  whomsoever  he  held  it  or  by. 

I 

whatsoever  tenure,  might  on  analogy  be  ftfirly  required  to^ 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  knight.  The  measures  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  duty  began  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL  In  1224  the  king  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  compel  ^ 
all  laymen  of  full  age  who  held  a  knight's  fee  or  more,  to 
get  themselves  knighted ' :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
applied  to  mesne  tenants,  for  in  1234  the  same  order  is  given 
with  reference  to  tenants-in-chief  only';  but  probably  it  was 
intended  to  be  universal.  The  chroniclers  under  the  year  1254  - 
tell  us  that  all  who  held  land  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  annual 
value,  were  ordered  to  receive  knighthood,  but  in  this  case 
there  is  possibly  some  confusion  between  the  acceptance  of 
knighthood  and  the  provision  of  a  full  equipment'.  In  1274 
inquiry  is  made  into  the  abuse,  by  the  sheriffs  and  others,  of 
the  power  of  compelling  knighthood^;  in  1278  Edward  im- 
poses the  obligation  on  all  who  possess  the  requisite  estate, 
of  whomsoever  held,  and  whether  in  chivalry  or  not';  in  1285 
owners  of  less  than  Xioo  per  annum  are  excused*;  in  1292 
all  holding  £40  a  year  in  fee  are  to  be  distrained  ^.     In  some 

1  Bok  CUu8.  ii.  69.  '  Boyal  Letters,  i.  456. 

'  'Qui  reddituB  (sa  uniusouj usque  libere  tenentis)  si  decern  libramm 
constiterit,  gladio  dngator  militari  et  una  cum  magnatibus  Aneliae  Lou- 
doniam  dtra  clausum  Paschae  veniant  prompti  et  Pfuiiti  cum  diciis  mag- 
naiibas  transfretare ; '  Ann.  Theokesb.  p.  154.  The  summons  however 
mentions  only  freeholders  of  £ao  value,  and  does  not  specify  knighthood ; 
Select  Charters,  p.  376.  In  1256,  Matthew  Paris  and  fiarthdomew  Cotton 
repeat  the  story  '  nt  quilibet  qui  haberet  zv  libratas  terrae  et  supra  cingnlo 
militiae  donaretur/  the  latter  adding  '  vel  per  annum  nnam  marcam  ami 
regi  numeraret ;'  M.  Paris,  v.  560,  589;  B.  Cotton,  p.  136 ;  Joh.  Oxenedcs, 
p.  187.    Hie  fines  under  Edward  I  varied  in  amount ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  aai. 

^  Foedera^  i.  517. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  456;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  214,  219;  Foed.  i.  567 ;  Me 
qnoctmque  teneant.' 

•  Foed.  i.  653 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i  249. 
'  Foed.  i.  758;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  258. 
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cases  the  knighthood  is  waived  and  the  military  semoe  alone 
demanded;    thus  in   1282  owners   of  £29  annual  value  are 
ordered  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  and  arms,  and  to 
appear  in  the  provincial  councils  at  York  and  Northampton  ^ : 
in  1297  the  same  class  are  called  on  for  military  service  to- 
gether with  the  barons^.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
practice  was  one  of  the  influences  wliich  blended  the  minor 
tenants-in-chief  with  the  general  body  of  the  freeholders;  pos- 
sibly it  led  also  to  the  development  of  the  military  spirit  which 
in  the  following  century  sustained  the  extravagant  designs  of 
Edward  III  and  was  glorified  under  the  name  of  chivalry, 
inikntry   ^      240.  The  barous,  knights,  and  freeholders  liable  to  knight- 
hood, furnished  the  cavalry  of  Edward's  armies,  and  were  ar- 
ranged for  active  service  under  bannerets,  attended  by  a  small 
Equipment  ^uumber  of  kuights  and  squires  or  8cwtiferi\     The  less  wealthy 
ordinary        men  of  the  shires  and  towns,  sworn  under  the  assize,  furnished 
arntt.  the  infantry,  the  archers,  the  machinists,  the  carpenters,  the  miners, 

the  coopers,  the  ditchers  and  other  workmen^.     Of  these  the 
men-at-arms,  according  to  their  substance,  provided  their  own 
equipment,  from  the  fully-armed  owner  of  fifteen  librates  who 
appeared  with  his  hauberk,  helmet,  sword,  dagger,  and  horse,  to 
the  owner  of  less  than  forty  shillingsworth  of  chattels,  who  could 
provide  only  a  bow  and  arrows.     These  were  under  the  regular 
inspection  of  the  sheriffs  and  knights  assigned  to  examine  into 
their  efficiency,  and  the  force  would,  if  assembled  in  arms,  have 
Only  a         included  the  whole  adult  male  population.     Such  a  levy  was 
tiiiB force       never  even  formally  called  for;  it  would  have  been  quite  un- 
empiojred.      manageable,  would  have  robbed  the  land  of  its  cultivators,  and 
left  the  country  undefended  except  at  head-quarters.     In  1 205  ^ 
and  again  in  1213^,  when  John  was  in  dread  of  invasion,  he 
ordered  that  all  men  should  on  the  rumour  of  the  enemy's 

^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  10 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  465. 

^  Pari.  Writs,  i.  285  sq. ;  Foedera,  i.  864. 

'  The  banneret  received  3«.,  the  knight  28.,  and  the  squire  I2d,  a  day, 
in  1300;  Wardrobe  Accounts,  p.  195.  This  was  in  time  of  war;  in  peace 
the  bannerets  and  knights  received  a  fee  of  ten  or  five  marks  in  lieu  of 
wages;  ib.  p.  188. 

*  Copiatorcs,  Pari.  Writs,  i.  252 ;  fotituvtores,  ibid. 

*  Rot.  Pat.  i.  55 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  281.  "  Foed.  i.  no. 
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landing  assemble  to  I'esist  him,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  per- 
petual slaveiy.  Henry  III  in  1220,  in  1224,  and  again  in 
1267,  called  up  the  posse  comitatus  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
only,  for  the  sieges  of  Rockingham,  Bedford,  and  Kenilworth  \ 
In  1264,  when  Simon  de  Montfort  found  it  necessary  to  make 
the  utmost  efforts  to  repel  the  invasion  threatened  by  the 
queen,  he  called  out  a  proportion  only  of  this  force ;  eight,  six, 
or  four  men  from  each  township  armed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  sheriff  and  provided  with  forty  days'  provision  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community  that  furnished  them  K  And  this  plan 
was  followed  in  less  pressing  emergencies.  Thus  in  1231  the 
sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  was  ordered  to  send  two  hundred 
men  with  axes,  furnished  with  forty  days'  provision  at  the 
expense  of  the  men  of  the  shire  who  were  sworn  to  provide 
small  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  to  send  to  the  kingf  s  camp 
all  the  carpenters  of  the  county  \  ^^  • 

241.  Under  Edward  I  this  arrangement  was  extended  and  commiiHioiia 
developed  by  means  of  Commissions  of  Array.  In  1282,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  he  commissioned  William  le  Butiller  of  War- 
rington to  '  elect,'  that  is  to  press  or  pick  a  thousand  men  in 
Lancashire ;  on  the  6th  of  December  ^  writing  from  Hhuddlan, 
and  at  several  other  dates  during  the  same  winter,  he  informed 
the  counties  that  he  had  commissioned  ceHain  of  his  servants 
to  choose  a  fixed  number  of  able-bodied  men  and  to  bring  them 
to  head-quarters  to  serve  on  foot :  the  commission  for  Notting- 
ham and  Derby  fixes  300,  that  for  Stafford  and  Salop  1000, 
that  for  Lancashire  200,  that  for  Hereford  and  the  Marches 
2360.  In  1294  the  commissioners  are  not  limited  to  fixed 
numbers'^.  In  1295  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  and  Wilts 
are  ordered  to  provide  3000  archers  and  balistarii  to  man  the 
fleet';  in  1297  large  commissions  are  issued  for  the  collection 

^  Royal  Leiten,  i.  56;  Rot.  Glaus,  i.  639 ;  Foed.  i.  467.  In  1334  the 
posse  comitatus  of  Devon  was  called  up  to  watch  or  besiege  Plympton 
castle ;  the  knights  of  the  county  '  responderunt  unaniiniter  se  nee  posse 
nee  debere  hujnsmodi  custodiam  facere  cum  domini  sui  sint  in  ezeroitn 
vestro,  quibus  sua  debent  servitia.' 

'  Foed.  i.  437.  '  Foed.  i.  aoo ;  Select  Chartere,  p.  359. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  228,  245  u\.  *  Pari.  Writs,  i.  266. 

*  Pari.  Writ^j  i.  270 :  at  the  same  time  Surrey  and  Sussex  are  ordered  to 
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of  Welshmen  and  men  of  the  Marches  to  join  in  the  ezpedition 
TheUngwaa^to  Gasconv^  Under  Edward  I  the  forces  raised  in  this  way 
offorcea  were  paid  hy  the  king;  very  large  levies  were  thus  made  in 
theae  1 297  and  onwards  to  serve  ad  vadia  nostra*.     These  and  the 

county  force  generally  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
^  of  a  eapiianeus  *  or  cheveteigne  in  each  shire,  who  must  have 
AbuMofthe'been  the  prototype  of  the  later  lord-lieutenant.     The  abuse  of 
the  system,  which  Uirew  the  expense  of  additional  arms  and 
maintenance  on  the  townships  and  counties,  began  imder  Ed- 
ward II,  although  down  to  his  last  year  his  writs  make  ar- 
KdtricUon     rangement  for  the  payment  of  wages.     The  second  statute  of 

of  COIQ» 

iniadoM  of  I  £dward  III,  c.  5,  was  directed  to  the  limitation  of  the  power 
EdwBrdui.  of  Compelling  military  service;  and  after  a  series  of  stroi^ 
complaints  by  the  commons,  who  were  greatly  aggrieved  by 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  force  so  raised,  it  was  enacted  in 
1349  that  no  man  should  be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms, 
hobblers,  or  archers,  other  than  those  who  held  by  such  ser- 
vices, if  it  be  not  by  the  common  assent  and  grant  made  in 
parliament.     The  maritime  counties  however  even  under  Ed- 


find  4000,  Essex  and  Herts  4000,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Hants 
8000,  Kent  4000,  Oxon  and  Berks  aooo. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  i.  395,  39^  Wales  had  famished  soldiers  to  Henry  II, 
whose  mercenaries  are  called  by  Balph  de  Diceto,  Mazehiones,  as  wdl  as 
Walenses ;  0pp.  i  387;  11.  55.  In  the  oonunisBions  to  raise  a  fopoe  in  1 297 
Edward  instructs  the  comn^ssioners  to  explain  the  business  to  the  Welsh, 
<en  la  plus  amiable  manere  e  la  plus  curteise  que  vous  saverez  ;*  a  mild 
form  certainly  of  impressment;  ibid.  283. 

«  Pari.  Writs,  i.  334. 

'  See  Pari.  Writs,  i.  193,  333,  &c.  These  eapitanei  appear  first  in  the 
Marches;  in  1376  Roger  Mortimer  was  made  captain  for  Salop,  Staflbrd, 
and  Hereford,  and  WiJliam  Beauchamp  for  Chester  and  Luioadiire ;  and 
similar  commissions  were  issued  in  1383.  In  1387  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
was  made  '  capitaneus  expeditionis  r^is  in  partibus  de  Brecknock ;'  Pari. 
Writs,  i.  353 ;  Edmund  Mortimer  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  in  Ciurdigan- 
shira;  ibid.  p.  354.  In  1396  Robert  de  la  Ferete  and  William  of  Ganisle 
are  named  capUanei  et  custodss  pacU  for  Cumberland,  ibid.  378  in  1297, 
eapitanei  munitio7iis  are  appointed  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
ibid.  394;  also  'eapitanei  custodiae  partium  Mjurchiae;*  ibid.  301.  At 
last  in  1398  officers  are  generally  appointed  as  '  Cheveteignes  des  gents 
d'Armes;*  William  Latimer  being  named  'notre  lieutenant  e  soverein 
cheveteine  de  yous  e  tutes  les  gentz  de  armes  a  cheval  e  a  pie  *  for  the 
northern  cotmties,  with  a  captain  under  him  in  each;  ibidL  p.  319*  In 
1 31 5  Edward  II  allowed  the  Yorkshire  and  northern  lieffea  to  choose  their 
own  cnstodes  et  eapitanei ;  ibid.  II.  i.  435. 
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ward  I  were  liable  for  the  charges  of  defending  the  coast,  and 
found  the  wages  of  the  coast  guard. 

242.  The  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  last-mentioned  intemai 
force  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  internal  organisation  of  oftheanuy. 
the  army  generally  ^     The  coast  guard  of  each  county  was  under 
the  command  of  a  knight  as  '  major  custos/  constable,  or  chief 
warden ;  under  him  was  an  '  eques  supervisor '  who  managed 
the  force  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  hundreds,  with  a  '  vinte- 
nanus '  and  a  *  decenarius  *  under  him.     The  wages  of  the  custos  wagwor 
were  two  shillings  a  day,  those  of  the  supervisor  sixpence,  the  ^eca. 
two  inferior  officers  each  threepence,  and  each  footman  two- 
pence.    The  general  force  of  infantry  and  archers  was  arranged 
in  bodies  of  a  hundred,  each  under  a  mounted  constable  or 
c«nfe7taWtM,  and  sub-divided  into  twenties,  each  under  a  vinto- 
wirius  :  the  constable  had  a  shilling,  the  vintenarius  fourpence, 
and  the  common  soldier  twopence  a  day  '.     The  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  men  was  the  work  of  the  king's  constable,  who 
claimed  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  wages  of  stipendiaries  ^. 
It  would  only  be  when  assembled  for  local  defence  that  the 
Npfantry  could  retain  their  local  organisation. 

The  military  action  of  the  general  population,  who  were  not  voluntary 
bound  by  tenure  to  serve  in  the  field,  sometimes  wears  the  "*"  **' 
appearance  of  volunteer  service,  and  as  such  is  rewarded,  like 
the  extra  service  of  the  feudal  tenantry,  with  the  king's  thanks. 
In  1277  Edward  wrote  to  thank  the  county  of  Shropshire  for 
their  courtesy  in  furnishing  aid  to  which  they  were  not  bound 
by  tenure ;  and  such  cases  were  not  uncommon  on  the  border, 
where  military  zeal  and  skill  were  quickened  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  ^. 

The  great  exigency  of  1297  furnishes  a  complete  illustration  Emp]o>-ment 
of  the  use  of  all  these  means  of  military  defence  and  aggression :  force^n  x^V 
on  the  5th  of  May  '  the  king  ordered  all  the  fi-eeholders  of  the 
kingdom  possessing  £20  a  year  in  land,  whether  holding  of  the 

1  See  ParL  Write,  i.  268,  273,  374  sq. ;  Foed.  i.  826. 
'  Wardrobe  Aoooimt,  p.  241 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  472.    The  paymentB 
varied;  cf.  p.  7x0. 
»  Food.  i.  615. 
*  Above,  p.  292.  *  Pari.  Writs,  i.  281. 
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king  in  chief  or  of  other  lords,  to  provide  themselves  with  horse 
and  arms  to  accompany  him  in  defence  of  the  kingdom  when- 
ever he  should  ask  it.  Ten  days  later  ^  he  called  on  the  sheriffs 
to  ask,  require,  and  firmly  eigoin  upon  the  persons  hefore 
described,  to  meet  him  at  London  prepared  to  cross  the  sea 
with  him  in  person  to  the  honour  of  GkxL  and  themselves,  for 
the  salvation  and  common  benefit  of  the  realm :  the  same  day 
he  ordered  all  ecclesiastics  and  widows  holding  in  chief  to 
furnish  their  due  service  * ;  and  further  addressed  to  the  earls 
and  barons  the  letter  of  earnest  request  which  furnished  the 
marshal  and  constable  with  the  ground  of  excuse  when  the 
crisis  came.  On  the  24th  of  May  he  wrote  to  the  sheiiffs 
requiring  a  list  of  the  freeholders  and  knights  who  were 
generally  included  in  the  summons  of  the  15th'.  On  the  i6th 
of  September  Edward,  the  king's  son,  issued  commissions  for  the 
selection  in  each  county  of  knights  and  valetti,  to  be  retained  in 
his  service  during  his  father's  absence,  with  a  special  view 
towards  defence  against  the  Scots  * ;  on  the  23rd  of  October 
commissions  of  array  were  issued  for  a  force  of  23,000  men, 
to  be  chosen  in  eleven  northern  and  western  counties,  and  6400 
more  in  Wales  and  Cheshire '. 

243.  The  measures  taken  by  Edward  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  a  part  of  the 
system  on  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  later  navy. 
The  attempt  made  successfully  by  John  to  create  a  fleet  of 
under  John,  mercenaries  which,  combined  with  the  naval  force  furnished  by 
tlie  ports,  would  be  a  match  for  any  other  fleet  in  Europe,  had 
not  been  renewed  under  Henry  III.  Probably  the  force  of  the 
ports  was  by  itself  sufficient  to  repel  any  fleet  that  Philip 
Augustus  or  Lewis  could  have  mustered  after  the  death  of  John. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  when  ships  were  required, 
the  necessary  number  were  impi^ssed  by  the  sherifls  of  the 
maritime  counties  or  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  *.     If  they 
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«  Ibid.  i.  aSi. 

*■  Ibid.  i.  399,  300. 


1  Pari.  Writs,  i.  282. 
»  Ibid.  i.  285. 
^  Ibid.  i.  304. 

^  In  1 207  the  baroiiB  of  the  Cintjue  Ports  were  ordered  to  impress  all 
skips ;  Foed.  i.  96  :  and  a  like  order  is  given  by  Edward  in  1 298 ;  Pari. 
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were  wanted  for  transport,  the  ports  were  summoned  to  fumi^ 
a  proportion  of  proper  size  and  strength.     If  it  was  desirable 
to  take  the  offensive,  the  barons  of  the  ports  might  be  em- 
powered to  ravage  the  French  coasts,  and  indemnify  themselves 
with  spoil;  this  was  done  by  Henry  III  in  1242  \  and,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  trusted,  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1264^     The 
shores  of  £ngland  were  never  seriously  threatened  with  invasion 
except  in   121 3,  1217,  and  1264,  and  the  invasion  was  pre- 
vented in  the  former  years  by  the  king's  fleet,  in  the  latter  by 
the  contrary  winds  assisting  the  efforts  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
But  in  1294  Edward  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  more  definite  isdward 
organisation  to  this  the  most  natural  means  of  defence.     The  the  defence 
piratic  habits  which  the  old  system  had  produced  in  the  seaport  by  the 
towns  had  led  to  a  series  of  provincial  quarrels  which  occa-  *  ^^ 
sionally  ended  in  a  seafight ;  and  they  likewise  imperilled  the 
observance  of  treaties  with  foreign  powers.     The  Cinque  Ports 
went  to  war  with  the  men  of  Yarmouth,  or  with  the  Flemings, 
with  little  regard  to  the  king's  peace  or  international  obliga- 
tions '. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  superintendence  of  naval  affiiirs  Naval 

_-,  ...111*.  ./»«.i  Institutions. 

had  been  as  yet  m  the  hands  of  any  permanent  official;  or 
whether  the  king,  or  the  justiciar  in  his  place,  were  not  admiral 
as  well  as  general  in  chief.  ^^  i^ti^  the  victory  which  saved 
England  from  the  last  attempt  of  Lewis  was  won  by  the  fleet 
nominally  under  the  command  of  the  justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
bat  Philip  of  Albini  and  John  Marshall,  to  whom  Henry's 
council  had  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  coast,  were  the 
responsible  commanders  \  !bu4^4  Thomas  de  Multon  and  OMtodM 
John  de  la  Haye  were  appointed  by  Simon  de  Montfort '  custodes  HHmarvm, 
partium  maritimarum,'  with  the  charge  of  victualling  and  corn- 
Writs,  i.  308.  In  1353,  y^  great  ships  were  pressed;  M.  Paris,  ▼.  383. 
In  less  urgent  oiicumstances  a  particular  quota  is  asked  for;  ten  ships  are 
demanded  of  the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  convoy  the  king^s  sister 
in  1236;  Foed.  i.  335:  and  eight  ports  provide  ships  carrying  sixteen 
hocses  to  convey  the  queen  to  France  in  1354 ;  ibid.  395.  Philip  the  Fair 
got  together  a  fleet  by  the  same  means  ;  B.  Cotton,  p.  283. 
'  Foed.  L  346,  350 ;  M.  Paris,  iv.  208,  309. 

*  Lib.  de  Antt.  Ijegg*  pp«  ^9)  73- 

*  SeeB.  Cotton,  171, 174.  227 ;  Royal  Lettenn,  ii.  244 ;  Pari.  Writs,  i.  115. 
«  M.  Paris,  ii.  26. 
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manding  the  fleet*.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Edward  I  the 
officers  of  the  Cinque  Ports  seem  to  have  exercised  the  chief 
administrative  power;  and  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made  to 
unite  the  defence  of  the  coasts,  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of 
war  or  transport,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  shipping, 
under  one  department.  In  1294  however,  when  the  consti- 
tutional storm  was  rising,  when  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the 
French  were  all  threatening  him,  Edward  instituted  a  per- 
Adminii  maueut  staff  of  officials.  .  He  appointed  William  Leybume 
^  captain  of  all  the  portmen  and  mariners  of  the  king's  dominions, 

and  under  him  John  de  Bottetourt  warden  of  all  from  the 
^  Thames  to  Scotland  '.  ^^or  the  manning  of  the  fleet  he  issued 
orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  collect  the  outlaws  of  their  shires  with 
Trnpren.  the  promisc  of  wages  and  pardon ' :  besides  these  the  chief 
captain  was  empowered  to  impress  men,  vessels,  victuals,  and 
arms,  paying  however  reasonable  prices  \  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  force  so  raised  signalised  itself  by  a  cruel  devastation  of 
Normandy  in  the  following  year :  or  that,  whilst  they  were  so 
employed,  the  French  mariners,  who  had  been  brought  together 
on  the  same  plan,  made  a  half-successful  raid  upon  Dover,  and 
Appointment  shortly  after  threatened  Winchelsea.  It  was  in  fear  of  such 
commanders ;  reprisals  that  the  king  instituted  the  system  of  coast  guard 
already  described,  and  agisted  or  rated  the  landowners  of  the 
maritime  counties  for  its  support'.  In  1298  the  orders  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  fleet  are  given  to  Bobert  Burghersh  as 
lieutenant-warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  John  le  Sauvage  as 
lieutenant-captain  of  the  mariners  *.  The  negotiation  of  peace 
with  France  probably  made  further  proceedings  unnecessary  for 
a  time.  In  1302  Robert  Burghersh  is  still  warden  of  the 
Citique  Ports  and  answerable  for  the  service  of  fifty-seven  ships 

^  Foed.  i.  447.    See  Selden,  Mara  Clausmu;  0pp.  ii.  1337  sq. 

'  B.  Cotton,  p.  334.  WaUngbun  (i.  47,  and  KiBhanger,  p.  143)  gives 
these  officers  the  title  of  Admiral,  which  was  new  in  ^igland,  althongh 
common  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  was  derived  from  the  Ai«bio  Emir 
(Amjrrail  — Comes,  Trokelowe,  p.  30)  and  had  been  used  for  some  cen- 
turies. ■  B.  Cotton,  p.  335. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  237.  Here  again  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  afford  abunduit 
information. 

*  B.  Cotton,  p.  313.  •  Pari.  Write,  i.  308. 
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due  from  them'     in  1304  he  with  Robert  lo  Sauyage  and  Peter 
of  Dunwich  lias  the   charge  of  victualling  the  twenty  ships 
furnished  by  the  city  of  London*.     In  1306  we  find  a  further  three 
step  taken ;  Oervas  Alard  appears  as  captain  and  admiral  of  the 
fleet  of  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  all  other  ports  from 
Dover  to  Cornwall ' ;  and  Edward  Charles  captain  and  admiral 
from  the  Thames  to  Berwick ;  a  third  officer  of  the  same  rank 
probably  commanded  on  the  coast  of  the  Irish  sea,  and  thus  the 
maritime  jurisdiction  was  arranged  until  the  appointment  of  a 
siugle  high  admiral  in  1360.     The  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of  obscurity  of 
these   officers  is  as   yet  obscure,  both  from   the  apocryphal  of  the 
character  of  all  the  early  records  of  the  Admiralty,  and  from 
the  nature  of  their  authority,  which  was  the  result  of  a  tacit 
compromise  between  the  king  as  sovereign  and  lord  of  the  sea, 
entitled  to  demand  for  offence  or  defence  the  services  of  all 
his  subjects,  the  privileged  corporations  of  the  sea-port  towns 
with  their  peculiar  customs  and  great  local  independence,  and 
the  private  adventure  of  individuals,  merchants,  and  mariners, 
whose  proceedings  seem  to   be  scarcely  one  degree  removed 
from  piracy.     Some  organisation  must  have  been  created  before  Growth  of 
Edward  n  could  claim  for  himself  and  his  predecessors  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  or  his  son  collect  and  arm  the  navy  with 
which  he  won  the  battle  of  Sluys.     As  a  matter  of  adminis-  ^ 
tration  however  the  navy  was  yet  in  its  earliest  stage. 

In  a  general  summary  like  the  foregoing,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  point  out  the  chief  departments  in  which  Edward's 
energy  and  special  sort  of  ability  are  prominent  Other  points 
will  arise  as  we  pursue  the  history  of  his  descendants.  Tliese, 
however,  may  help  us  to  understand  both  the  spirit  and  method 
which  he  displayed  in  definitely  concentrating  the  national 
strength,  and  by  which  he  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
crown  and  realm,  the  interests  of  which  he  had  made  identical, 
the  results  of  the  victory  that  had  been  won  through  the 
struggles  of  the  preceding  century. 

244.  On  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of  the  great  struggle  Attempt  to 
which  forms  the  histoiy  of  England  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
>  Foedera,  i.  936,  945.  '  lb.  i.  961,  96a.  '  lb.  i.  99a 
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cKditofcon.  and  ofter  realising  as  well  as  we  can  the  constitution  that 
progKH.  emerges  when  the  straggle  is  over,  a  qaestion  natoraUy  arises 
as  to  the  comparative  desert  of  tlie  actors,  their  responsibility 
for  the  issue,  and  the  character  of  their  motives.  It  is  not  easy 
to  assign  to  the  several  combatants,  or  the  several  workers,  their 
due  share  in  the  result.  The  king  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  annals ;  the  clergy  appear  best  in  the  documentary  evidence, 
for  they  could  tell  their  own  tale ;  the  barons  take  the  lead  in 
action  ;  the  people  are  chiefly  conspicuous  in  suifering.  Yet  we 
cannot  suppose  either  that  the  well-proportioned  and  well- 
defined  system  which  we  find  in  existence  at  the  death  of 
Edward  I  grew  up  without  a  conscious  and  intelligent  design 
on  the  part  of  its  creators,  or  that  the  many  plans  which,  under 
his  father,  had  been  tried  and  failed,  failed  merely  because  of 
the  political  weakness  or  accidental  ill-success  of  their  pro- 
moters. Comparing  the  history  of  the  following  ages  with  that 
of  the  past,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Edward  had  a  definite 
idea  of  government  before  his  eyes,  or  that  that  idea  was  suc- 
cessful because  it  approved  itself  to  the  genius  and  grew  out  of 
the  habits  of  the  people.  Edward  saw,  in  fact,  what  the  nation 
was  capable  of,  and  adapted  his  constitutional  reforms  to  that 
capacity.  But,  although  we  may  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of 
design,  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  the  design  was 
altogether  voluntary,  whether  it  was  not  forced  upon  him  bj' 
circumstances  and  developed  by  a  series  of  successful  experi- 
ments. And  in  the  same  way  we  may  question  whether  the 
clerical  and  baronial  policy  was  a  class  policy,  the  result  of 
selfish  personal  designs,  or  a  great,  benevolent,  statesmanlike 
plan,  directed  towards  securing  the  greatness  of  the  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Edwvd'8  First,  then,  as  to  the  king  :  and  we  may  here  state  the  con- 

dfldgned,  clusions  before  we  recapitulate  the  premisses,  which  are  in  fact 
rcfluitof*  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.  The  result  of  the  royal 
action  upon  the  constitution  during  the  thirteenth  century  was 
to  some  extent  the  work  of  design ;  to  some  extent  an  un- 
designed development  of  the  material  which  the  design  attempted 
to  mould  and  of  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed ;  to  some 
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extent  the  result  of  compulsion,  such  as  forced  the  author  of 
the  design  to  carry  out  his  own  principles  of  design  even  when 
they  told  against  his  momentary  policy  and  threatened  to  thwart 
his  own  object  in  the  maintenance  of  his  design.  Each  of  these 
factors  may  be  illustrated  by  a  date  ;  the  design  of  a  national 
parliament  is  perfected  in  1395 ;  the  period  of  development  is 
the  period  of  the  organic  laws,  from  1275  to  1290  ;  the  date  of 
the  compulsion  is  1297.  The  complete  result  appears  in  the 
joint  action  of  the  parliaments  of  Lincoln  in  1301  and  of 
Carlisle  in  1307. 

The  design,  as  interpreted  by  the  result,  was  the  creation  of  The  design. 
a  national  parliament,  composed  of  the  three  estates,  organised 
on  the  principle  of  concentrating  local  agency  and  machinery 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  unity  of  national  action,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  king,  who  personified  the 
nation. 

This  design  was  perfected  in  1295.    It  was  not  the  result  of  lu  character 
compulsion,  but  the  consummation  of  a  growing  policy.    Edward  Bummation 
did  not  call  his  parliament,  as  Philip  the  Fair  called  the  States  policy. 
Qeneral,  on  the  spur  of  a  momentary  necessity,  or  as  a  new  ^^^'' 
machinery  invented  for  the  occasion  and  to  be  thrown  aside  ^J^JJJ^  of ' 
when  the  occasion  was  over,  but  as  a  perfected  organisation,  ^^  p^p'** 
the  growth  of  which  he  had  for  twenty  years  been  doing  his 
best  to  guide.     Qranted  that  he  had  in  view  the  strengthening 
of  the  royal  power,  it  was  the  royal  power  in  and  through  the 
united  nation,  not  as  against  it,  that  he  designed  to  strengthen. 
In  the  &ce  of  Finance,  before  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  for  the 
prosecution  of  an  occasional  war  with  Philip,  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Wales  and  Scotland,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  a  strong  king  must  be  the  king  of  a  united  people. 
And  a  people,  to  be  united,  must  possess  a  balanced  constitution, 
in  which  no  class  possesses  absolute  and  independent  power, 
none  is   powerful  enough  to  oppress  without  remedy.     The 
necessary  check  on  an  aspiring  priesthood  and  an  aggressive 
bai'onage,  the  hope  and  support  of  a  rising  people,  must  be  in 
a  king  too  powerful  to  yield  to  any  one  class,  not  powerful 
enough  to  act  in  despite  of  all,  and  fully  powerful  only  in 
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the  combined  support  of  all.  Up  to  the  year  1295  Edward 
had  these  ends  steadily  in  view ;  his  laws  were  directed  to  the 
limitation  of  baronial  pretensions,  to  the  definition  of  eccle- 
siastical claims,  to  the  remedy  of  popular  wrongs  and  sufferings. 
The  peculiar  line  of  his  reforms,  the  ever-perceptible  intention 
of  placing  each  member  of  the  body  politic  in  direct  and  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  royal  power,  in  justice,  in  war,  and  in 
taxation,  seems  to  reach  its  fulfilment  in  the  creation  of  the 
parliament  of  1 295,  containing  clergy  and  people  by  symmetrical 
representation,  and  a  baronage  limited  and  defined  on  a  distinct 
system  of  summons. 

But  the  design  was  not  the  ideal  of  a  doctrinaire,  or  even  of 
a  philosopher.  It  was  not  imposed  on  an  unwilling  or  unprepared 
people*  It  was  the  result  of  a  growing  policy  exercised  on 
a  growing  subject-matter.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Edward  had  conceived  the  design 
which  he  completed  in  1295,  or  that  in  1295  he  contemplated 
the  results  that  arose  in  1297  and  1301.  There  was  a  develop- 
ment 00-operating  with  the  unfolding  design.  The  nation,  on 
whom  and  by  whom  he  was  working,  had  now  become  a  con- 
solidated people,  aroused  by  the  lessons  of  his  father's  reign  to 
the  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  own  condition,  and  attached 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs  with  a  steady  though  not  un- 
reasoning affection,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  their  cliarters, 
their  local  customs,  unwilling  that  the  laws  of  England  should 
be  changed.  The  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Edward,  prove  the  increasing  capacity  for  self-government,  as 
well  as  the  increased  desire  and  understanding  of  the  idea  of 
self-government.  The  writs,  the  laws,  the  councils,  the  negotia- 
tions, of  these  years  have  been  discussed  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter :  they  prove  that  the  nation  was  becoming 
capable  and  desirous  of  constitutional  action ;  the  capacity  being 
proved  by  the  success  of  the  king's  design  in  using  it^  the 
conscious  desire  by  the  constant  aspiration  for  rights  new 
or  old. 

The  adaptability  of  his  people  to  the  execution  of  his  design 
may  well  have  i-evealed  to  Edward  the  fui'ther  steps  towards  the 
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perfection  of  his  ideal.  The  national  strength  was  tried  against 
Wales,  before  Scotland  opened  a  scene  of  new  triumphs,  and  the 
submifc'sion  of  Scotland  encouraged  the  nation  to  resist  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  France  at  once.  In  the  same  way  the  successful 
management  of  the  councils  of  1283  and  1294  led  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  parliament  in  1295.  In  each  case  the  develop- 
ment of  national  action  had  led  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
power.  Edwai-d  could  not  but  see  that  he  had  struck  the  very 
line  that  must  henceforth  guide  the  national  life.  The  sym- 
metrical constitution,  and  the  authoritative  promulgation  of  its 
principle,  mark  the  point  at  which  the  national  development 
and  the  fullest  development  of  Edward's  policy  for  his  people 
met.  He  was  successful  because  he  built  on  the  habits  and 
wishes  and  strength  of  the  nation,  whose  habits,  wishes,  and 
strength  he  had  learned  to  interpret. 

But  the  close  union  of  1295  was  followed  by  the  compulsion  Power  of 
of  1297:  out  of  the  organic  completeness  of  the  constitution  to  royal 
sprang  the  power  of  resistance,  and  out  of  the  resistance  the  {ncreLed. 
victory  of  the  principles,  which  Edward  might  guide,  but  which 
he  failed  to  coerce.   With  the  former  date  then  the  period  closes 
during  which  the  royal  design  and  the  national  development 
work  in  paraUel  lines  or  in  combination ;  henceforth  the  pro- 
gress, so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  reign,  is  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  differing  in  direction,  forces  which  under 
Edward's  successors  became  stronger  and  more  distinctly  diver- 
gent in  aim  and  character.     It  seems  almost  a  profanation  to 
compare  the  history  of  Edward  I  with  that  of  John ;  yet  the 
circumstances  of  1297  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
1 2 15:   if  the  proceedings  of  1297  had  been  a  fair  example  Exceptional 
of  Edward's  general  dealings  with  his  people,  our  judgment  of  the  crbb  of 
his  whole  life  must  have  been  reversed.     They  were,  however,  ^^^' 
as  we  have  seen,  exceptional ;  the  coincidence  of  war  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  violent  aggression  of  Boniface  VIII,  and  the 
bold  attempt  at  feudal  independence,  for  which  the  earls  found 
their  opportunity  in  the  king's  difficulties,  formed  together  an 
exigency,  or  a  complication  of  exigencies, .  that  suggested  a 
practical    dictatorship :    that    practical    dictatorship   Edward 
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attempted  to  grasp ;   failing,  he  yielded  gracefuUy,  and  kept 
the  terms  on  which  he  yielded. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  Edward  really  compre- 
hended the  constitutional  material  on  which  he  was  working, 
and  formed  his  idea  according  to  the  capacity  of  that  material, 
we  can  scarcely  avoid  crediting  him  with  measures  which  he 
may  have  inherited,  or  which  may  have  heen  the  work  of  his 
ministers.  Little  as  can  he  said  for  Henry  III  himself,  there 
was  much  vitality  and  even  administrative  genius  in  the  system 
of  government  during  his  reign.  Local  institutions  flourished, 
although  the  central  government  languished  under  him.  Some 
of  his  had  ministers  were  among  the  host  lawyers  of  the  age. 
Stephen  Segrave,  the  successor  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  waa  regarded 
hy  Bracton  as  a  judge  of  consummate  authority ;  Robert  Bumell 
and  Walter  de  Merton,  old  servants  of  Henry,  left  names  scarcely 
less  remarkable  in  their  own  line  of  work  than  those  of  Grosse- 
teste  and  Cantilupe.  No  doubt  these  men  had  much  to  do  with 
Edward's  early  reforms.  We  can  trace  the  removal  of  Bumell's 
iufluence  in  the  more  peremptory  attitude  which  the  king  as- 
sumed after  his  death,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  is  coloured  by  the  faithful  but  less  enlightened 
policy  of  Walter  Langton.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
marks  of  Edward's  constitutional  policy  are  so  distinct  as  to  be 
accounted  for  only  by  his  own  continual  intelligent  supervision. 
If  his  policy  had  been  only  Bumell's,  it  must  have  changed 
when  circumstances  changed  after  fiumell's  death,  as  that  of 
Henry  VIII  changed  when  Cromwell  succeeded  Wolsey;  but 
the  removal  of  the  minister  only  sharpens  the  edge  of  the  king's 
zeal.  His  policy,  whoever  were  his  advisers,  is  uniform  and 
progressive.  That  he  was  both  well  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  administration,  and  possessed  of  constructive 
ability,  is  shown  by  the  constitutions  which  he  drew  up  for 
Wales  and  Scotland :  both  bear  the  impress  of  his  own  hand. 
The  statute  of  Wales  not  only  shows  a  determination  closely  to 
assimilate  that  country  to  England  in  its  institutions,  to  extend 
with  no  grudging  hand  the  benefits  of  good  government  to  the 
conquered  province,  but  furnishes  an  admirable  view  of  the 
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local  administration  to  which  it  was  intended  to  adapt  it.  The 
constitution  devised  for  Scotland  is  an  original  attempt  at 
blending  the  Scottish  national  system  as  it  then  existed  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  empire,  an  attempt  which  in 
some  points  anticipates  the  scheme  of  the  union  which  was 
completed  four  centuries  later.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  Edward's  legislation  :  it  is  not  the  mere  regis- 
tration of  unconnected  amendments  forced  on  by  the  improve- 
ment of  legal  knowledge,  nor  the  innovating  design  of  a  man 
who  imagines  himself  to  have  a  genius  for  law,  but  an  intelligent 
development  of  well-ascertained  and  accepted  principles,  timed 
and  formed  by  a  policy  of  general  government.  So  &r,  certainly, 
Edward  seems  qualified  to  originate  a  policy  of  design. 

But  was  the  design  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  Policy  of 
originated  the  same  as  that  which  he  finally  carried  out  1  Scpediencr. 
Was  the  design  which  he  actually  canded  out  the  result  of  an 
unimpeded  constructive  policy,  or  the  resultant  of  forces  which 
he  could  combine  but  could  not  thwart  f  Was  it  a  policy  of 
genius  or  of  expediency?  It  may  be  fairly  granted  that  the 
constitution,  as  it  ultimately  emerged,  may  not  have  been  that 
which  Edward  would  have  chosen.     Strong  in  will,  self-reliant,  How  far 

TiVlwn.n1'a 

confident  of  his  own  good-will  towards  his  people,  he  would  policy  yn% 
have  no  doubt  preferred  to  retain  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
those  of  his  council,  the  work  of  legislation,  and  probably  that 
of  political  deliberation,  while  his  sense  of  justice  would  have 
left  the  ordinary  voting  of  taxation  to  the  parliament  as  he  con- 
structed it  in  T295  out  of  the  three  estates.  Such  a  constitution 
might  have  been  more  like  that  adopted  by  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1302  than  like  that  embodied  in  the  statement  of  parliament 
in  1322,  or  enunciated  by  Edward  himself  in  his  answer  to  the 
pope.  The  importance  actually  retained  by  the  council  in  all 
the  branches  of  administration  proves  that  a  simple  parlia- 
mentary constitution  would  not  have  recommended  itself  to 
Edward's  own  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  his  policy  was  far 
more  than  one  of  expediency.  It  was  diverted  from  its  original 
line  no  doubt  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  Edward  intended  to 
be  wholly  and  fully  a  king,  and  he  struggled  for  power.     For 
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twenty  years  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  supreme  lawgiver, 
admitting  only  the  council  and  the  haronage  to  give  their 
advice  and  consent.  Then  political  troubles  arose  and  financial 
troubles.  The  financial  ezigendea  suggested  rather  than  forced 
a  new  step,  and  the  commons  were  called  to  parliament.  In 
calling  them  he  not  only  enunciated  the  great  principle  of 
national  solidarity,  but  based  the  new  measure  on  the  most 
ancient  local  institutions.  He  did  not  choose  the  occasion,  but 
he  chose  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  occasion  consonant  with 
the  habits  of  the  people.  And  when  he  had  taken  the  step  he 
did  not  retrace  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  part  of  a  new  compact 
that  faith  and  honour  forbad  him  to  retract.  And  so  on  in  the 
rest  of  his  work.  He  kept  his  word  and  strengthened  every 
part  of  the  new  fabric  by  his  own  adhesion  to  its  plan,  not  only 
from  the  sense  of  honour,  but  because  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
the  best  thing.  Thus  his  work  was  crowned  with  the  success 
that  patience,  wisdom,  and  faith  amply  deserve,  and  his  share  in 
the  result  is  that  of  the  direction  of  national  growth  and  adap- 
tation of  the  means  and  design  of  government  to  the  consolida- 
tion  and  conscious  exercise  of  national  strength.  He  saw  what 
was  best  for  his  age  and  people ;  he  led  the  way  and  kept  faith. 
Thus  he  appears  to  great  advantage  even  by  the  side  of  the 
great  kings  of  his  own  century.  Alfonso  the  Wise  is  a  specu- 
lator and  a  dreamer  by  the  side  of  his  practical  wisdom ; 
Frederick  II  a  powerful  and  enlightened  self-seeker  in  contrast 
with  Edward's  laborious  self-constraint  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  S.  Lewis,  who  alone  stands  on  his  level  as  a  patriot 
prince,  falls  below  him  in  power  and  opportunity  of  greatness. 
Philip  the  Fair  may  be  as  great  in  constructive  power,  but  he 
constructs  only  a  fabric  of  absolutism.  The  legislation  of 
Alfonso  is  the  work  of  an  innovator  who,  having  laid  hold  on 
what  seems  absolute  perfection  of  law,  accepts  it  without  ex- 
amining how  far  it  is  fit  for  his  people  and  finds  it  thrown 
back  on  his  hands.  Frederick  legislates  for  the  occasion;  in 
Germany  to  balance  opposing  factions,  in  Italy  to  crush  the 
liberty  of  his  enemies  or  to  raise  the  privileges  of  his  friends : 
S.  Lewis  legislates  for  the  love  of  his  people  and  for  the  love 
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of  justice,  but  ueitber  lie  nor  his  people  see  the  way  to  reconcile 
freedom  with  authority.  These  contrasts  are  true  if  applied  to 
the  Mainzer-recht  or  the  Constitutions  of  Peter  de  Vineis,  the 
Establishments  of  S.  Lewis  or  the  Siete  Partidas.  Not  one  of 
these  men  both  saw  and  did  the  best  thing  in  the  best  way : 
and  not  one  of  them  founded  or  consolidated  a  great  power. 

In  estimating  the  share  of  the  baronage  in  the  great  work  Distindivo 
there  is  the  difficulty,  at  the  outset,  of  determining  the  amount  baronial 
of  action  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  persons  and  parties.  In 
Henry  IH's  reign  we  compare,  without  being  able  to  weigh, 
the  distinct  policies  of  the  Marshalls,  of  the  earls  of  Chester 
and  Gloucester,  Bohun  and  Bigod.  Even  the  great  earl  of 
Leicester  appears  in  different  aspects  at  different  parts  of  his 
career,  and  the  great  merit  of  his  statesmanship  is  adaptative 
rather  than  originative :  what  he  originates  perishes,  what  he 
adapts  survives.  In  the  earlier  period  the  younger  Marshalls 
lead  the  opposition  to  the  crown  partly  from  personal  fears 
and  jealousies,  but  mainly  on  the  principles  of  Runnymede; 
they  perish  however  before  the  battle.  The  earl  of  Chester, 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  royal  power,  is  also  its  sharpest 
critic,  and,  when  his  own  rights  are  infringed,  its  most  inde- 
pendent opponent ;  his  })olicy  is  not  that  of  the  nation  but  of 
the  great  feudal  prince  of  past  times.  The  earls  of  Gloucester,  Thee^hof 
father  and  son,  neither  of  them  gifted  with  genius,  try  to  play 
a  part  that  genius  only  could  make  successful:  like  Chester, 
conscious  of  their  feudal  pretensions,  like  the  Marshalls,  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  constitutional  principles  to  thwart  the 
king  or  to  overthrow  his  favourites.  In  their  eyes  the  con- 
stitutional struggle  was  a  party  contest:  should  the  English 
baronage  or  the  foreign  courtiers  direct  the  royal  councils.  There 
was  no  politic  or  patriotic  zeal  to  create  in  the  national  par- 
liament a  properly-balanced  counterpoise  to  royal  power.  Hence, 
when  the  favourites  were  banished,  the  Gloucesters  took  the 
king's  side ;  when  the  foreigners  returned,  they  were  in  oppo- 
sition. They  may  have  credit  for  an  unenlightened  but  true 
idea  that  England  was  for  the  English,  but  on  condition  that 
the  English  should  follow  their  lead.      They  have  the  credit 
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of  mediating  between  the  £nglish  parties  and  taking  care  tliat 
neither  entirely  crushed  the  other.  Farther,  it  would  seem 
absurd  to  ascribe  to  the  Oloucesters  any  statesmanlike  ability 
corresponding  to  their  great  position.  The  younger  earl,  the 
Gilbert  of  Edward  1*8  reign,  is  bold  and  honest,  but  erratic 
and  self-confidenty  interesting  rather  personally  than  politically. 
To  Leicester  alone  of  the  barons  can  any  constractive  genius 
be  ascribed;  and  as  we  haye  seen,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
determining  where  his  uncontrolled  action  begins  and  ends,  we 
cannot  define  his  share  in  the  successive  schemes  which  he 
helped  to  sustain.  That  he  possessed  both  constractive  power 
and  a  true  zeal  for  justice  cannot  be  denied.  That  with  all  his 
popularity  he  understood  the  nation,  or  they  him,  is  much  more 
questionable:  and  hence  his  greatest  work,  the  parliament  of 
1265,  wants  that  direct  relation  to  the  national  system  which 
the  constitution  of  1295  possesses.  In  the  aspect  of  a  popular 
champion,  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the  clergy,  Simon 
loses  sight  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  an  alien,  he  is 
the  foe  of  aliens;  owing  his  real  importance  to  his  English 
earldom,  he  all  but  banishes  the  baronage  from  his  councils. 
He  is  the  genius,  the  hero  of  romance,  saved  by  his  good  faith 
and  righteous  zeal.  Bohun  and  Bigod,  the  heroes  of  1297,  are 
but  degenerate  sons  of  mighty  fathers ;  greater  in  their  oppor- 
tunity than  in  their  patriotism;  but  their  action  testifies  to 
a  traditional  alliance  between  barons  and  people,  and  recalls 
the  resistance  made  with  better  reason  and  in  better  company 
by  their  forefathers  to  the  tyranny  of  John.  We  cannot  form 
a  just  and  general  judgment  on  the  baronage  without  making 
these  distinctions.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  granted 
that,  while  the  mainspring  of  their  opposition  to  Henry  and 
Edward  must  often  be  sought  in  their  own  class  interests, 
they  betray  no  jealousy  of  popular  liberty,  they  do  not  object 
to  share  with  the  commons  the  advantages  that  their  resist- 
ance has  gained,  they  aspire  to  lead  rather  than  to  drive  the 
nation ;  they  see,  if  they  do  not  fully  realise,  the  unity  of  the 
national  interest  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  threatened  by 
the  crown. 
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It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  that  we  should  natnrally  Bhareoftiit^ 
look,  considering  the  great  men  of  the  time,  for  a  moderate,  the  consti. 
constmctiye  policy.     The  thirteenth  century  is  the  golden  age  growth. 
of  English  chnrchmanship.    The  age  that  produced  one  Simon 
among  the  earls,  produced  among  the  hishops  Stephen  Langton, 
S.  Edmund,  Orosseteste,  and  the  Cantilupes.     The  Charter  of 
Runnymede  was  drawn  under  Langton's  eye ;  Grosseteste  was 
the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  constitutional  opposition.     Berk- 
sted,  the  episcopal  memher  of  the  electoral  triumvirate,  was 
the  pupil  of  S.  Richard  of  Chichester :  S.  Edmund  of  Canter- 
bu2y  was  the  adviser  who  compelled  the  first  banishment  of 
the  aliens ;  S.  Thomas  of  Cantilupe,  the  last  canonised  English- 
man, was  the  chancellor  of  the  baronial  r^ncy. 

These  men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  framed  on  How  they 
the  experience  of  ages  that  were  then  fiiture.  It  is  an  easy  judged. 
and  a  false  generalisation  that  tells  us  that  their  resistance  to 
royal  tyranny  and  the  aid  that  they  gave  to  constitutional 
growth  were  alike  owing  to  their  desire  to  erect  a  spiritual 
sovereignty  and  to  depress  all  dominion  that  infringed  upon 
their  own  liberty  of  tyrannising.  The  student  of  the  history 
of  the  thirteenth  century  will  not  deny  that  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  sovereignty  was  an  accepted  principle  with  both  clerk 
and  layman.  The  policy  of  the  papal  court  had  not  yet  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  the  claims  put  forth  by  Gregory  VII  and  Inno- 
cent m.  It  was  still  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  the  priest- 
hood which  guided  men  to  eternal  life  was  a  higher  thing  than 
the  royalty  which  guided  the  helm  of  the  temporal  state :  that 
the  two  swords  were  to  help  each  other,  and  the  greatest  privi- 
lege of  the  state  was  to  help  the  church.  Religious  liberty,  as 
they  understood  it,  consisted  largely  in  clerical  immunity.  But 
granting  that  principle, — and  until  the  following  century,  when 
the  teaching  of  Ockham  and  the  Minorites,  the  claims  of 
Boniface  YIII  and  their  practical  refutation,  the  quarrel  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  John  XXII,  the  schism  in  the  papacy, 
and  the  teaching  of  Wycliffe,  had  opened  the  eyes  of  Christen- 
dom, that  principle  was  accepted, — it  is  impossible  not  to  see, 
and  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  acknowledge,  the  debt   due  to 
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crn^eteste.  men  like  Grosseteste.  Grosseteste,  the  most  learned,  tlie  most 
acute,  the  most  holy  man  of  his  time,  the  most  devoted  to  his 
spiritual  work,  the  most  trusted  teacher  and  confidant  of 
princes,  was  at  the  same  time  a  most  faithful  servant  of  the 
Roman  Church  \  If  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  letters,  his 
leading  principle  was  the  defence  of  his  flock.  The  forced 
intrusion  of  foreign  priests,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
people  and  knew  neither  their  ways  nor  their  language,  leads 

nifl  duumc-  him  to  resist  king  and  pope  alike ;  the  depression  of  the  priest- 
hood, whether  by  the  placing  of  clergymen  in  secular  office,  or 
by  the  impoverishment  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  or  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  unqualified  clerks  to  the  cure  of  souls,  is  the 
destruction  of  religion  among  the  laity.  Taxes  and  tallages 
might  be  paid  to  Rome  when  the  pope  needed  it,  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  .flock  by  foreign  pastors  was  not  to  be  endured. 

iifaiauftiide    It  may  seem  sti*ange  that  the  eyes  of  Grosseteste  were  not 

tow&itu 

Rome.  o}>ened  by  the  proceedings  of  Innocent  lY  to  the  impossibility 

of  reconciling  the  Roman  claims  with  his  own  dearest  prin- 
ciples :  possibly  the  idea  that  Frederick  II  represented  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  or  the  belief  that  he 
was  an  infidel  plotting  against  Christendom,  affected  his  mental 
perspicacity.  Certainly  as  he  grew  older  his  attitude  towards 
the  pope  became  more  hostile.  But  he  had  seen  during  a  great 
part  of  his  career  the  papal  influence  employed  on  the  side  of 

Hisi  views  or  justice  in  the  hands  of  Innocent  III  and  Honorius  III.  Grosse- 
teste's  attitude  towards  the  papacy  however  was  not  one  of 
unintelligent  submission.  The  words  in  which  he  expresses 
his  idea  of  papal  authority  bear  a  singular  resemblance .  to 
those  in  which  Bracton  maintains  the  idea  of  royal  authority^. 

^  GroBseteste's  belief  that  the  biflhop  receives  his  power  from  the  pope 
and  the  pope  reoeivefl  his  from  Christ,  a  doctrine  which  in  its  conse- 
quences is  iatal  to  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy  and  the  existence  of  national 
churches,  is  clear  from  his  letter  No.- 127 ;  ed.  Luard,  p.  369.  But  that 
he  did  not  see  to  what  it  would  lead,  is  dear  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life. 

*''  '  Praesidentes  huic  sedi  sacratissimae  pnncipalissime  inter  mortales 
personam  Christi  induuntur,  et  ideo  oportet  quod  in  eis  maxime  sint  et 
reluceant  Christi  opera,  et  nulla  sint  in  eis  Christi  operibus  contraria ;  et 
propter  idem,  sicnt  Domino  Jesu  Christo  in  omnibus  est  obediendum,  sic 
et  praesidentibus  huic  sedi  sacratissimae,  in  quantum  indutis  Christum  et 
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The  ix)pe  conlcl  do  no  wrong,  for  if  wrong  were  done  by  him 
he  waa  not  acting  as  pope.  So  tl)e  king  as  a  minister  of  Qod 
can  oolyiio  right;  if  he  do  wrong,  he  is  acting  not  as  a  king 
but  as  a  minister  of  the  devil  \  In  each  case  the  verbal  quibble 
contains  a  virtual  negation :  and  the  writer  admits  without 
identifying  a  higher  principle  than  authority.  But  it  is  not 
as  a  merely  ecclesiastical  politician  that  Grosseteste  should  be 
regarded.  He  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Hb  political 
and  the  tutor  of  his  children.  He  was  more  than  once  the  spokes-  ^ 
man  of  the  constitutional  party  in  parliament,  and  he  was  the 
patron  of  the  friars  who  at  the  time  represented  learning  and 
piety  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  civil  independence  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  country  at  large  *.  Bolder  and  more  persevering 
than  S.  Edmund,  he  endured  the  same  trials,  but  was  a  less 
conspicuous  object  of  attack  and  gained  greater  success.  Qrosse- 
teste  represents  a  ecIiooI  of  which  S.  Richard  of  Chichester 
and  his  disciple  Berksted,  with  archbishops  Kilwardby  and 
Peckham,  were  representatives ;  a  school,  part  of  whose  teach- 
ing descended  through  the  Franciscans  to  Ockham  and  tlie 
Nominalists,  and  through  them  to  Wycliffe.  The  baronial  The  bAroniai 
prelate  was  of  another  type.     Walter  of  Cantilupe  no  doubt 

in  quantum  vere  praeBidentibns,  in  omnibns  est  obtemperandam ;  sin 
antem  qnis  eornm,  quod  abeit,  Buperinduat  amictum  oognationis  et  camia 
ant  mundi  aut  alicnjus  alterius  praeterquam  Ohristi,  et  ex  hujusmodi 
aniore  qnioquam  Chiitti  praeceptis  et  voluntati  contrarium,  obteniperans 
ei  in  hujusmodi  manifeite  se  separat  a  Christo  et  a  corpore  ejus  quod  est 
eccleBia*  et  a  praesidente  huic  sedi  in  quantum  induto  personam  Christi  et 
in  taatum  vere  praesidente;  et  cum  oonmiuniter  in  hujusmodi  obtempe* 
ratur,  vera  et  perfeota  advenit  discessio,  et  in  januis  est  revelatio  filii  per- 
ditionis '  (2  Thess.  ii.  3) ;  Grosseteste's  sermon  before  the  (Council  of  Lyons ; 
Brown's  Fasciculus,  li.  256. 

*  'Exercere  igitur  debet  rex  potestatem  juris,  sicut  Dei  vicarius  et 
minister  in  terra,  (|uia  ilia  potestas  solius  Dei  est,  potestas  autem  injuriae 
diaboli  et  non  Dei,  et  cujus  horum  opera  feoerit  rex,  ejus  minister  est 
cuius  opera  feoerit.  Igitur  dum  facit  justitiam  vicarius  est  Dei  aetemi, 
minister  autem  diaboli  dum  declinet  ad  injuriam ; '  Bmcton,  Lib.  iii.  de 
Actionibus,  0.  9. 

'  The  sentiments  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  Universities,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  Franciscans  also,  are  exemplified  in  the  long  Latin  poem 
printed  in  WrighVs  Political  Songs,  pp.  72-121.  I  have  not  quoted  this 
carious  document  as  an  illustration  of  the  belief  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  have  read  it  or  understood  it ;  but  it  was  clearly  a  manifesto,  amongst 
themselves,  of  the  men  whose  preaching  guided  .the  people. 
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had  his  sympathiefl  with  the  English  baronage  as  well  as  with 
the  clergy  and  was  as  hostile  to  the  alien  favourites  of  the 
court  as  to  the  alien  nominees  of  Rome.  A  man  like  Thomas 
of  Cantilupe  united  in  a  strong  degree  the  leading  principles 
of  both  schools ;  he  was  a  saint  like  Edmund,  a  politician  like 
his  uncle,  and  a  bishop  like  Grosseteste.  Another  class,  the 
ministerial  prelate,  such  as  was  bishop  Raleigh  of  Winchester, 
was  forced  into  opposition  to  the  crown  rather  by  his  personal 
ambitions  or  personal  experiences  than  by  high  principle :  the 
intrusion  of  the  foreigner  into  the  court  and  council  was  to 
him  not  merely  the  introduction  of  foreign  or  lawless  pro- 
cedure, but  the  exclusion  from  the  rewards  that  fiuthful  ser- 
vice had  merited ;  and  his  feeling,  as  that  of  Becket  had  been, 
was  composed,  to  a  large  extent,  of  a  sense  of  iiguiy  amounting 
to  vindictiveness.  Yet  even  such  men  contributed  to  the  cauEe 
of  freedom,  if  it  were  only  by  the  legal  skill,  the  love  of  system, 
and  ability  for  organisation,  which  they  infused  into  the  party 
to  which  they  adhered.     The  opposition  of  the  English  clergy 

toRdwardf.  to  the  illegal  aggressions  of  the  crown  in  his  father's  reign 
taught  Edward  I  a  great  lesson  of  policy.  He  at  all  events 
contrived  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  of  the  prelates  on 
the  side  of  his  government,  and  chose  for  his  confidential  ser- 
vants men  who  were  fit  to  be  rewarded  with  high  spiritual 
preferment.  The  career  of  Walter  de  Merton  proves  this: 
another  of  his  great  ministers,  bishop  William  of  March,  was 
in  |)opu]ar  eeteem  a  candidate  for  canonisation  and  a  faithful 
prime  minister  of  the  crown.  Walter  Langton,  the  minister 
of  his  later  years,  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  his 
faithful  attempts  to  keep  the  prince  of  Wales  in  obedience  to 
his  father,  and  to  prevent  him  taking  the  line  which  finally 

wincheiaey.  destroyed  him.  Of  archbishop  Winchelsey  we  have  already 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  exceptional  man,  in 
a  position  the  exceptional  character  of  which  must  affect  our 
judgments  of  both  himself  and  the  king.  If  the  necessities  of 
the  case  excuse  the  one,  they  excfUse  the  other.  He  also  was 
a  man  of  learning,  industry,  and  piety,  and,  if  he  did  not  play 
the  part  of  a  patriot  as  well  as  Stephen  Langton  had  done,  it 
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mast  be  remembered  that  he  had  Edward  and  not  John  for  his 
opponent,  Bonifeuje  and  not  Innocent  for  his  pope.  But  on  the  Tiie  body  of 
whole  perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  great 
struggle  should  be  estimated  rather  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
mass  of  the  body  than  by  the  character  of  their  leaders.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  diocesan  and  provincial  councils  are  more 
outspoken  than  the  letters  of  the  bishops,  and  the  faithfulDcss 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy  to  the  principles  of  freedom  is  more 
distinctly  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  episcopal  politicians: 
the  growing  life  of  the  Universities,  which  towards  the  end 
of  the  century  were  casting  off  the  rule  of  the  mendicant 
orders  and  influencing  every  class  of  the  clergy  boCh  regular 
and  secular;  tended  to  the  same  end ;  and,  although,  in  tracing  They  take 
the  history  of  the  following  century,  we  shall  have  in  many  freedom, 
respects  to  acknowledge  decline  and  retrogression,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  in  the  quarrels  between  the  crown  and  the 
papacy,  and  between  the  nation  and  the  crown,  the  clergy 
for  the  most  part  took  the  right  side.  Archbishops  Stratford 
and  Arundel  scarcely  ever  claim  entire  sympathy,  but  they 
gained  no  small  advantages  to  the  nation,  and  few  kings  had 
better  ministers  or  more  honest  advisers  than  William  of 
Wykeham. 

If  we  ask,  lastly,  what  was  the  share  of  the  people,  of  the  sympathy  of 

the  people 

commons,  of  their  leading  members  in  town  and  shire,  our  with  the 
review  of  the  history  furnishes  a  distinct  if  not  very  circum- 
stantial answer.  The  action  of  the  people  is  to  some  extent 
traceable  in  the  acts  of  the  popular  leader.  Simon  de  Montfort 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  commons :  the  knightly  body 
threw  itself  into  the  aims  of  Edward  in  1259  ^^^i^  it  was 
necessary  to  counteract  the  oligarchic  policy  of  the  barons :  the 
Londoners,  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  citizens  of  the 
great  towns,  the  Universities  under  the  guidance  of  the  £riars, 
were  consistently  on  the  side  of  liberty.      But  history  has  No  great 

oamee 

preserved  no  great  names  or  programmes  of  great  design  pro-  preaerved. 
oeeding  from  the  third  estate.     Sir  Kobert  Thwenge  the  leader 
of  the  anti-Roman  league  in  1232,  and  Thomas  son  of  Thomas 
who  led  the  plebeians  of  London  against  the  magnatesi  boarcely 
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rise  beyond  the  I'eputation  of  local  politicians.  Brighter  names, 
like  that  of  Richard  Sward,  the  follower  of  Richard  Marehall, 
are  eclipsed  by  the  brilliance  of  their  leaders.  It  was  well  that 
the  barons  and  the  bishops  should  furnish  the  schemes  of  reform, 
and  most  fortunate  that  barons  and  bishops  were  found  to 
furnish  such  schemes  as  the  people  could  safely  accept.  The 
jealousy  of  class  privilege  was  avoided,  and  personal  influences 
helped  to  promote  a  general  sympathy.  The  real  share  of  the 
commons  in  the  reformed  and  remodelled  constitution  is  proved 
by  the  success  of  its  working,  by  the  growth  of  the  third  estate 
into  power  and  capacity  for  political  action  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  parliamentary  system;  and  the  growth  of  the 
pai*liamentary  system  itself  is  due  to  the  faith^l  adhesion  and 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  third  estate, 
coududing  Let  then  the  honour  be  given  where  it  is  due.  If  the  result 
is  a  compromise,  it  is  one  made  between  parties  which  by 
honesty  and  patriotism  are  entitled  to  make  with  one  another 
terms  which  do  not  give  to  each  all  that  he  might  ask;  and 
justly  so,  for  the  subjects  on  which  the  compromise  turns,  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  land  and  commerce,  tenure  and 
citizenship,  homage  and  allegiance,  social  freedom  and  civil 
obligation,  are  matters  on  which  different  ages  and  different 
nations  have  differed  in  theory,  and  on  which  even  statesmen 
and  philosophers  have  failed  to  come  to  a  general  conclusion 
alike  applicable  to  all  ages  and  nations  as  the  ideal  of  good 
government. 
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245.  BiTWEEN  the  despotism  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Relation 
despotism  of  the  Tudors  lies  a  period  of  three  eventful  centuries,  thiiteenui 
The  first  cf  these  we  have  now  traversed ;  we  have  traced  the  to  tho 
coarse  of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  nation,  as 
represented  by  its  leaders  in  parliament,  which  runs  on  through 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  growth  of  the  parliamentary 
constitution  into  theoretical  completeness  under  Edward  I. 
Another  century  lies  before  us,  as  full  of  incident  and  interest 
as  the  last,  although  the  incident  is  of  a  different  sort,  and  the 
men  around  whom  the  interest  gathers  are  of  very  different 
stature  and  dissimilar  aims.     We  pass  from  the  age  of  heroism 
to  the  age  of  chivalry,  from  a  century  ennobled  by  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  to  one  in  which  the  gloss  of  superficial  refinement 
CboIs  to  hide  the  reality  of  heartless  selfishness  and  moral  degra- 
dation— an  age  of  luxury  and  cruelty.     This  age  has  its  strug-  change  in  the 
gles,  but  they  are  contests  of  personal  and  family  faction,  not  of  the  ■tniai« 
great  causes ;  it  has  its  great  constitutional  results,  but  they  coutitutton. 
seem  to  emerge  from  a  confused  mass  of  unconscious  agencies 
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rather  than  from  the  direct  action  of  great  lawgivers  or  from 
the  victory  of  acknowledged  principles.      It  has  however  its 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution ;  for  the  variety  and  the 
variations  of  the  transient  struggles  serve  to  develop  and  exer- 
cise the  strength  of  the  permanent  mechanism  of  the  system; 
and  the  result  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  show  which  way  the 
balance  of  the  political  forces,  working  in  and  through  that 
mechanism,  will  ultimately  incline.     It  is  a  period  of  private 
and  political  faction,  of  foreign  wars,  of  treason  laws  and  judicial 
murders,  of  social  rebellion,  of  religious  division,  and  it  ends 
with  a  revolution  which  seems  to  be  only  the  determination  of 
one  bloody  quarrel  and  the  beginning  of  another, 
incktotai         But  this  revolution  marks  the  growth  of  the  permanent  insti- 
tutions.    It  is  not  in  itself  a  victory  of  constitutional  life,  but  it 
places  on  the  throne  a  dynasty  which  reigns  by  a  parliamentary 
title,  and  which  ceases  to  reign  when  it  has  lost  the  confidence 
constitu-       of  the  commons.     The  constitutional  result  of  the  three  reigns 
that  fill  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  growth  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  its  full  share  of  political  power ;  the  recognition 
of  its  full  right  as  the  representative  qf  the  mass  and  body  of 
the  nation,  and  the  vindication  of  its  claim  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  been  possessed  by 
the  baronage  only.     The  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
drawn  the  outline  of  the  system  by  which  parliament  was  to 
Growth        limit  the  autocracy  of  the  king.     Edward  I  had  made  his  par- 
commou.     liament  the  concentration  of  the  three  estates  of  his  people; 
under  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  and  Bichard  II,  the  third  estate 
Changed       claimed  and  won  its  place  as  the  foremost  of  the  three.     The 
denjy  and     clergy  had  contented  themselves  with  their  great  spiritual  posi- 
^'^'"*'^'      tion,  and  had  withdrawn  from  parliament ;  the  barons  were  no 
longer  feudal  potentates  with  class  interests  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges that  set  them  apart  from  king  and  commons  alike.     Tlie 
legal  reforms  of  Edward  I  and  the  family  divisions  which  origi- 
nated under  Edward  III  changed  the  baronial  attitude  in  more 
Partial         ways  than  one:  in  the  constitutional  struggle  the  great  lords 
baron*.         Were  content  to  act  as  leaders  and  allies  of  the  commons  or  as 
followers  of  the  court ;  in  the  dynastic  struggles  they  ranged 
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themeelves  on  the  side  of  the  family  to  which  they  were  attached 
fay  traditional  or  territorial  ties  ;  for  the  royal  policy  had  placed 
the  seyeral  branches  of  the  divided  house  at  the  head  of  the 
great  territoiial  parties  wliich  adopted  and  discarded  constitu- 
tional principles  as  they  chose. 

In  this  aspect  the  fourteenth  century  anticipates  some  part  of  Growth 
the  history  of  the  fifteenth ;  the  party  of  change  is  only  acci-  constitution 
dentally  and  occasionally  the  party  of  progress;  constitutional  them mui in 
truths  are  upheld  now  by  one,  now  by  another,  of  the  dynastic  them.° 
factions ;  Edward  II  defines  the  right  of  parliament  as  against 
the  aggressive  Ordinances,  and  the  party  of  the  Red  Bose  asserts 
constitutional  law  as  opposed  to  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
legitimate  heir,  even  when  the  cause  of  national  growth  sterns 
to  be  involved  in  the  success  of  the  White  Bose.     Both  sides 
look  to  the  commons  for  help,  and,  while  they  employ  the  com- 
mons for  their  own  ends,  gradually  place  the  decision  of  all 
great  questions  irrevocably  in  their  hands.     The  dynastic  fac- 
tions may  be  able  alternately  to  influence  the  elections,  to  make 
the  house  of  commons  now  royalist  now  reforming,  one  year 
Yorkist  and  one  year  Lancastrian,  but  each  change  helps  to 
register  the  stages  of  increasing  power.     The  commons  have  PenuMent 
now  gained  a  consolidation,  a  permanence  and  a  coherence  or  the 
which  the  baronage  no  longer  possesses.     The  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons,  like  that  of  the  church,  is  independent 
of  the  divisions  and  contests  that  vary  the  surface  of  its  history: 
A  battle  which  destroys  half  the  baronage  takes  away  half  the 
power  of  the  house  of  lords :  the  house  of  commons  is  liable  to 
no  such  collapse.     But  the  battle  that  destroys  half  the  baron- 
age leaves  the  other  half  not  so  much  victorious,  as  dependent 
on  the  support  of  the  commons.    The  possession  of  power  rests 
ultimately  with  that  estate  which  by  its  constitution  is  least 
dependent  on  personal  accident  and  change.     It  gains  not  eo  continnoni 
much  because  the  party  which  asserts  its  right  triumphs  over  of  the 
that  which  denies  it,  as  because  it  stands  to  some  extent  outside       "^""* 
the  circle  of  the  factions  whose  contests  it  witnesses  and  between 
which  it  arbitrates.     All  that  is  won  by  the  parliamentary 
opposition  to  the  crown  is  won  for  the  commons;   what  the 
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baronage  loses  by  the  yiciory  of  the  crown  over  one  or  other 
of  its  parties  is  lost  to  the  baronage  alone.  The  whole  period 
witnesses  no  great  struggle  between  the  lords  and  the  commons, 
or  the  result  might  have  been  different.  There  wfts  a  point  at 
which  the  hanuliation  of  the  baronage  was  to  end  in  snob  an 
exaltation  of  the  royal  power  as  left  the  other  two  estates 
powerless;  and  with  the  baronage  fell  or  seemed  to  fall  the 
Vitally  power  of  parliament.  But  the  commons  had  a  vitality  which 
commona.  Bubsisted  evcu  when  the  church,  deprived  of  the  support  of 
united  Christendom,  lay  at  the  feet  of  Henry  YIII,  and  a  new 
baronage  had  to  be  created  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  elder 
estates.  And  when  under  the  Stewarts  the  time  came  for 
the  maturity  of  national  organisation  to  stand  face  to  £mm  with 
the  senility  of  medieval  royalty,  the  contest  was  decided  as 
all  previous  history  pointed  the  way  and  subsequent  history 
justified.  But  we  do  not  aspire  to  lead  on  our  narrative  to  so 
distant  a  consummation,  and  the  discussion  for  the  present  lies 
within  much  narrower  limits. 
TiieHoaieof  246.  It  was  natural  that  a  system  thus  gaining  in  power 
xftins  and  capacity  should  gain  in  definiteness  of  organisation.     The 

mod  MB-  growth  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  well  as  of  the  parliamentarj 
machinery  generally,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  is  marked 
by  increased  clearness  of  detail  With  its  proceedings  more 
carefully  watched,  and  more  jealously  recorded,  more  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  order,  rule,  and  precedent,  it  begins  to 
possess  what  may  be  called  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  its 
history  has  no  longer  to  be  gleaned  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  writers  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  other  matters  of  interest,  or 
from  documents  that  presume  rather  than  furnish  a  knowledge 
of  the  processes  from  which  they  result.  The  vast  body  of 
Parliamentary  Writs  affords  from  henceforth  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  personal  and  constitutional  composition  of  each  parlia- 
ment :  the  Bolls  of  Parliament  preserve  a  detailed  journal  of 
the  proceedings,  from  which  both  the  mode  and  the  matter  of 
business  can  be  elucidated,  and  the  increasing  bulk  of  the 
statute-book  gives  the  permanent  result. 

247.  The  transition  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I  to  that  of 
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Edward  II  is  somewhat  abrupt ;  we  find  ourselves  at  one  step  change  of 
in  a  new  era,  with  new  men,  new  manners,  and  new  ideas,  principles 
The  greatness  of  the  lather's  character  gathers,  so  long  as  he  Meevion  or 
lives,  all  interest  around  him  personally,  and  we  scarcely  see 
that  almost  all  that  belongs  to  his  own  age  has  passed  away 
before  his  death.  When  he  is  gone  we  feel  that  we  are  out  of 
the  atmosphere  which  had  been  breathed  by  Stephen  Langtou 
and  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  men  are  of  meaner  moral  stature* 
The  very  patriots  work  for  lower  objects  :  the  baronial  opposi" 
tion  is  that  of  a  faction  rather  than  of  an  independent  estate : 
the  ecclesiastical  champions  aim  at  gaining  class  privilege  and 
class  isolation,  not  at  securing  their  due  share  in  the  work  of 
the  nation  :  the  grievances  of  the  people  are  the  result  of  dis- 
honest administration,  chicanery,  and  petty  malversation,  not  of 
bold  and  open  attempts  at  tyranny ;  the  royal  favourites  are  no 
more  the  great  lords  of  Christendom,  the  would-be  rivals  of 
emperor  and  king,  but  the  upstart  darlings  of  an  infatuated 
prince ;  and  the  hostility  they  excite  arises  rather  from  jealousy 
of  their  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  and  power  than  from  such 
fears  as  their  predecessors  had  inspired,  that  they  would  change 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm. 

Some  part  of  the  change  is  owing  to  the  influx  of  foreign  influx  ai 
manners.     Very  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  national  history  nannen. 
is  lost;   and  the  growing  influence  of  France  by  afiinity  or 
example  becomes  at  once  apparent  in  manners,  morals,  language 
and  political  thought.     This  influence  is  not  new,  but  it  comes 
into  prominence  as  the  older  national  spirit  becomes  weaker. 
S.  Lewis  had  impressed  his  mark  on  Edward  I  himself,  and  the 
growth  of  education  during  the  thirteenth  century  had  taken 
a  distinctly  French  form.     Under  Henry  III  French  had  be-  Frsneh 
come  the  language  of  our  written  laws ;   under  Edward  I  it  ciutom. 
appears  as  the  language  of  the  courts  of  law.     The  analogies, 
already  traced,  between  the  constitutional  machinery  of  Edward 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Fair,  testify  to,  at  least,  a  momentary 
approximation  between  the  two  national  systems.    The  idea  of 
securing  the  power  of  the  crown  by  vesting  the  great  fiefs  as 
appanages  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
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family,  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  France  hy  Lewis  IX, 
most  liave  been  either  borrowed  from  him  by  Henry  III  and 
Edward  I,  or  in  both  countries  suggested  by  the  same  circum- 
stances,— the  vanishing  of  feudal  ideas  and  the  determination 
that  they  should  not  revive ;  and  in  both  countries  the  plan 
has  the  same  result :  it  turns  what  had  been  local,  territorial, 
traditional,  jealousies  into  internecine  istruggles  between  near 
kinsmen  ;  enmities  that  will  not  be  appeased  by  humiliation, 
rivalries  that  cease  only  when  the  rivals  themselves  are  extinct. 
French  manners  too,  the  elegancies  with  the  corruptions  of  a 
more  continuous  old  culture,  luxury  in  dre^s  and  diet,  vice  no 
longer  made  repulsive  by  gi*08Bnes8,  but  toned  down  by  super- 
ficial refinement  and  decked  in  the  tinsel  of  feilse  chivaliy, — all 
these  were  probably  working  under  Edward  I,  though  he  was 
fi*ee  from  the  least  imputation  of  them ;  they  come  into  promi- 
nence and  historical  importance  under  his  son  and  reach  a 
climax  in  the  next  generation. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  source  of  danger.  Edward  I  had 
systematised  and  defined  the  several  functions  of  a  form  of 
constitution  that  worked  well,  although  not  without  difficulties, 
under  his  own  hand.  His  system  was  the  system  of  a  king  who 
felt  himself  at  one  with  the  nation  be  governed,  who  was  con- 
tent to  act  as  the  head  and  hand  of  the  national  body.  In 
sharing  political  power  with  his  people,  he  gave  to  the  parlia- 
ment more  than  was  consistent  with  a  royal  despotism,  he 
retained  in  his  own  liands  more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  limited  monarchy.  He  was  willing  to  liave  no  inter- 
est apart  from  his  people,  but  he  would  not  be  less  than  every 
inch  a  king.  The  share  of  power  which  he  gave  was  given  to 
be  used  in  concert  with  him ;  the  share  that  he  retained  was 
retained  that  he  might  control  the  aims  and  exertions  of  the 
national  strength.  There  was  what  is  called,  in  modern  phrase, 
solidarity  between  liim  and  his  people.  He  had  not  calculated 
on  the  succession  of  a  race  that  would  maintain  a  separate 
interest,  apart  from  or  opposed  to  that  of  the  nation.  Until 
a  few  months  before  liis  death,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realised 
the  danger  of  leaving  the  fortunes  of  the  people  he  had  loved  at 
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the  mercy  of  a  son,  whose  character  he  had  reason  to  mistmsi, 
and  whose  ability  for  government  he  had  never  found  time  to 
train. 

.Around  Edward  II,  who  was  utterly  incapable  of  recognising  Growth  of » 
the  idea  of  kingship,  and  £dward  III,  who  realised  that  idea**"   '*'**' 
only  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  subservient  to  his  personal 
ambition,  there  grew  up  a  body  of  influences  and  interests  cen- 
tering in  the  king  and  his  family,  not  always  swayed  by  the 
same  ideas,  bnt  consistently  devoted   to  personal   aims   and 
employing  personal  agencies  to  the  furtherance  of  political 
objects,  which  in  turn  were  made  to  conduce  to  personal  ag- 
grandisement.    This  body  of  influences,  the  court  or  courtiers  it  is  hostile 
of  the  later  Rimtagenefc  kings,  was  by  its  very  nature  opposed  b«roiiH«. 
to  the  baronage,  which,  however  indebted  to  royal  favour  for 
its  original  character  and  constitutional  recognition,  took  its 
stand  on  something  far  higher  and  nobler  than  royal  favourit- 
ism.    Scarcely  less  opposed  was  it  to  the  administrative  body  mod  to  tiie 
of  the  king's  constitutional  advisers,  who,  although  in  theory  tion. 
the  king's  servants,  had  under  Edward  I  become  so  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  national  system,  and  so  thoroughly  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  honour  and  conscience  to  the  national 
interest,  that  they  were  already  the  ministers  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  of  the  court  or  even  of  the  king.      It  is  to  the  it » the 
action  of  the  court  that  we  must  attribute  the  extravagance,  poHtkmi 
the  dishonesty,  the  immorality,  private,  Focial,  and  political,  of  the  period? 
the  period ;  it  is  to  the  antagonism  between  the  court  and  the 
administration,   or  in   modem    language   the   court  and  the 
cabinet,  that  many  of  the  constitutional  quarrels  of  the  centuiy 
are  owing;   it  is  to  Ihe  unpopularity  of  the  court  that  the 
social  as  distinct  from  the  constitutional  disturbances  are  chiefly 
due,  and  to  the  selfish  isolation  of  the  court  that  much  of  the 
national  misery  and  no  little  of  the  national  discontent  are  to 
be  traced.     A  body  of  courtiers,  greedy  of  wealth,  greedy  of 
land  and  titles,  careless  of  the  royal  reputation  and  national 
credit,  constantly  working  to  obtain  oflice  for  the  heads  of  one 
or  other  of  its  factions,  using  oflice  for  the  enrichment  of  its 
own   members,   contained   in   itself  all   the   germs   of  future 
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trouble.  Li  rivaliy  with  the  baronage  which  collectively 
looked  upon  the  courtiers  as  deserters  from  its  own  body, 
although  the  barons  individually  or  the  several  factions  among 
them  were  ready  enough  to  play  the  part  iu  their  turn ;  in 
rivalry  with  the  clergy  whose  political  power  they  begrudged 
and  whose  religious  influence  they  uniformly  thyrarted;  in 
rivalry  with  the  ministry  which,  if  it  were  composed  of  honest 
men,  was  in  hostility  to  the  court  as  a  whole,  or,  if  it  were 
itself  the  creation  of  one  half  of  the  court,  was  in  hostility  to  the 
other;  the  court  furnished  the  king  with  his  &vourites  and 
flatterers^  the  worst  of  his  traitors,  the  most  hateful,  the  moet 
necessary,  supporters  and  servants  of  his  prerogative  ^. 

Such  surroundings  of  royalty  are  not,  it  is  true,  peculiar  to 
any  one  age  or  country  :  the  courtiers  of  the  Conqueror  and  his 
sons,  of  Hemy  11^  of  John  and  Henry  III;  the  cwriales  of  whom 
the  English  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  century  complain  so  bit- 
terly, and  whose  follies  are  so  wittily  exposed  by  the  satirists  of 
that  and  the  next  age,  were  a  distinct  social  feature  of  each 
reign,  varying  very  much  as  they  reflected  the  character  of  the 
i-eigning  king.  It  is  not  until  the  relations  of  king  and 
nation  have  become  settled  and  defined  that  the  mischievoufi 
influences  of  the  court  begin  to  have  substantive  existence: 
when  the  king  can  no  longer  be  a  despot,  when  the  nation  can 
no  longer  be  regrarded  as  existing  for  the  despot's  pleasure, 
when  the  jealousy  inherent  in  limited  power  leads  the  king  to 
trust  to  personal  friends  rather  than  to  constitutional  advisers, 
to  rely  on  his  prerogative  rather  than  on  his  constitutional 
right,  to  strain  every  colourable  claim,  to  disclaim  every  ques- 
tionable responsibility, — then  it  is  that  the  ministers  of  his 
pleasures,  the  companions  or  candidates  for  companionship  in 


^  The  courtiers  were  the  great  promoters  of  the  feud  between  Edward  II 
and  the  earl  of  Lancaster : — '  aulioiF,  qnos  idem  comes  mentis  ezigentibus 
cxoBos  habnit,  id  jngiter  procarantibus ; '  Oont  Triyet,  p.  33.  <  Yideant 
amodo,'  says  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury  on  the  fall  of  Gaveston,  *  corialea 
Anglid  ne  de  r^o  £»vore  oonfist  barones  despiciant ;'  ed.  Heame,  p.  134 : 
'tota  iniquitas  ortginaliter  exiit  a  curia;'  ibid.  p.  171.  (Ghron.  Edw.  I. 
II.,  ii.  180,  a 33.)  So  too  in  1340  and  1376;  and  throughout  the  reign  of 
BichardIL 
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his  follies,  the  flatterers  of  his  omnipotence,  hecome  a  hanefal 
power  in  the  state ;  and  not  less  hatefiil  than  haneful,  because 
their  irresponsible  position  and  the  splendid  obscurity  in  which 
they  move  prevent  their  being  brought  to  a  reckoning.    It  is  itoatnogth 
only  when  the  kinff's  constitutional  advisers  have  become  an  the  oonati- 
integral  part  of  the  national  system,  that  his  unconstitutional  mMhinery 
advisers,  their  rivals,  detractors  and  supplanters,  become  ^•**^»*'**^ 
power  in  the  state.    A  good  and  great  king  alone  can  rise 
superior  to  such  influences.    A  king  of  weak  will,  one  who  has 
been  cradled  and  nursed  among  them,  a  stay-at-home  who  has 
not  seen  the  ways  of  other  nations,  a  pleasure-loving  king,  even 
a  strong  king  who  is  not  at  one  with  his  people,  must  certainly 
in  the  end,  even  if  it  be  with  shame  and  remorse,  acquiesce  in 
the  system  in  which  he  lives. 

248.  The  transitionary  character  of  the  period  appears  most  Tnuuition 
distinctly  when  we  look  at  the  successor  of  the  great  Edward.  EdwMd  i  to 
Edward  II  is  not  so  much  out  of  accord  with  his  age  as  might 
be  inferred  from  a  hasty  glance  at  his  history  and  fitte.  He  is 
not  without  some  share  of  the  chivalrous  qualities  that  are 
impersonated  in  his  son.  He  has  the  instinctive  courage  of 
his  house,  although  he  is  neither  an  accomplished  knight  nor  a 
great  commander  *.    But  he  has  no  high  aims,  no  policy  beyond 

• 

^  'O  d  armorum  nsibas  se  exerdUiet,  r^gis  Bicardi  probitatem  prae- 
oederet.  Hoo  enim  depowat  materia  habilis,  cum  statura  loDguB  sit  et 
fbrtis  yixi]l>iii,  farmosos  homo  deoora  fade.  Sed  quid  moror  ipaum  de«eri* 
beret  8i  tanium  dediaset  annU  operam  quantam  impendidit  circa  rem 
nutioam,  multum  excellens  fcdBset  Anglia,  nomen  ejus  Bonuiwet  in  terra  ; ' 
Hon.  Mklmeab.  p.  136 :  Chron.  Edw.  I.  II.,  ii  193.  Knighton  calls  him 
'yir  elegana  oorpore,  viribns  praeetans,  eed  moribnB,  si  rulgo  creditur, 
plnrimmn  inoonstani.  Nam,  parripenso  prooernm  contubomio^  adhaedt 
■earris,  cantoribui,  tragoedis,  aurif^  foBsoribus,  remigibns,  nayigiii  et 
ceteris  artis  mechanicae  offioiis;  potibus  indulgens ;  secreta  facile  psrodens, 
astantes  ex  levi  causa  percutiens,  magis  alienmn  (^uam  propriun  consilium 
sequens ;  in  dando  prodigus,  in  oonviTando  splendidus,  ore  promptus,  opere 
yarius ; '  o.  2533.  His  loye  of  mechanical  employments  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Chronide  of  Lanerooet,  p.  336 :  '  Domino  Edwardo  seniori  in  nulla 
probitate  similis  yidebator.  Dederat  enim  so  in  priyato  ab  adolescentia 
sua  arti  remigandi  et  bigam  ducendi,  foveas  faciendi  et  domes  cooperiendi, 
nt  oommuniter  dicebatur;  arti  etiam  fabrili  de  noote  cum  snis  sodalibns 
operando,  et  aliis  artibus  mechanicis,  quibusdam  etiam  yanitatibus  et  leyi' 
tatibus  aliis  in  qnibus  filium  regis  non  decnit  occupari.'  Edward's  taste 
for  theatrical  entertainments  is  remarked  on.  Archbishop  Reynolds,  as  a 
young  man,  'in  ludis  theatralibus  principatum  tenuit  et  per  hoc  regis 
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cimncterof  the  cuniiing  of  unscrupulons  BelfishnesB.  He  has  uo  kingly 
and  hb  reign,  pride  or  sense  of  duty,  no  indostry  or  shame  or  piety.  He  is 
the  first  king  since  the  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  government;  he  makes 
amusement  the  employment  of  his  life ;  his  tastes  at  the  best 
are  those  of  the  athlete  and  the  artisan ;  vulgar  pomp,  heartless 
extravagance,  lavish  improvidence,  selfish  indolence  make  him 
a  fit  centre  of  an  intriguing  court.  He  does  no  good  to  any 
one :  he  bestows  his  favours  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  bis 
favourites  to  destruction,  and  sows  enmities  broadcast  by  insult 
or  imprudent  neglect.  His  reign  is  a  tragedy,  but  one  that 
lacks  in  its  true  form  the  element  of  pity :  for  there  is  nothing 
in  Edward,  miserable  as  his  fate  is,  that  invites  or  deserves 
sympathy.  He  is  often  described  as  worthless.  He  does  little 
harm  intentionally  except  by  acts  of  vengeance  that  wear  the 
garb  of  justice.  His  faults  are  quite  as  much  negative  as  posi- 
tive :  his  character  is  not  so  much  vicious  as  devoid  of  virtue. 
He  stands  in  contrast  with  both  Henry  III  and  Eichard  II : 
he  does  not  bend  to  the  storm  like  the  former,  or  attempt  to 
control  it  like  the  latter;  he  has  neither  the  pliancy  of  the  one 
nor  the  enterprise  of  the  other.  History  does  not  condemn 
him  because  he  failed  to  sustain  the  part  which  his  father  had 
played,  for  the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak,  good  and  bad, 
kings  is  too  common  a  phenomenon  to  carry  with  it  so  heavy  a 
sentence :  but  he  deliberately  defied  his  father's  counsels,  and 
disregarded  his  example.  If  his  faults  had  proceeded  from 
deficient  or  bad  training  ^  his  reign  would  have  been   the 

favorem  obtinoit;*  M.  Malmesb.  p.  142 ;  (Ghron.  Edw.  ii.  197.)  That  he 
was  a  doToied  hunter  and  breeder  of  honeB  and  trainer  of  dngs,  is  clear 
from  hiB  letters ;  see  the  following  note.  And  this  is  probab^  the  *  Tea 
rustica*  to  which  he  devoted  himsell  He  writes  to  the  Mohbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  stallions,  to  the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  for  a  fiddler,  and  to 
Walter  Keynolds,  then  keeper  of  his  wardrobe,  for  trumpets  for  his  little 
players ;  a  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  just  quoted. 

^  In  one  instance,  probably  connected  with  the  quarrel  with  Langton 
about  Gaveston,  we  find  the  king  severely  punishing  his  son,  and  making 
him  an  example  to  the  court :  '  Quae  quidem  (viz.  contemptus  et  inobe- 
dientia)  tarn  ministris  ipsius  domini  regis  quam  sibi  ipsi  aut  curiae  suae 
facta,  ipsi  rcffi  valde  sunt  odiosa,  et  hoc  ezpresse  uuper  appnruit ; — idem 
dominus  rex  mium  suum  primogenitum  et  carissimum  Edwardum  principem 
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greatest  slur  on  bis  father's  statesmanship ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ^^  "^ 
trace  in  bis  career  any  natural  ability  or  goodness.    It  is  certain  victUB  of  ^ 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  be  was  the  victim  of  poUcgr. 
unrelenting  hostility,  and  that  during  the  whole  of  it  he  did 
nothing  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  better  treatment*. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  he  paid  in  any  way  the  penalty  of  his 
father's  sins,  that  he  fell  under  the  enmities  that  his  father  had 
provoked,  or  under  the  tide  of  influences  that  his  father  was 
strong  enough  to  stem.     He  voluntarily  threw  away  his  advan«  He  wu  Us 
tages,  and  gave  to  his  enemies  the  opportunities  that  they  were  enemy. 
ready  to  take.     His  position  was  of  his  own  making ;  his  Date, 
bard  and  undeserved  as  it  was,  was  the  direct  result  of  his  own 
faults  and  follies. 

249.  Within  a  few  days  of  his  ffttber's  death  Edward  II  was  Henceeede. 
recognised  as  king.    At  Carlisle,  on  the  aoth  of  July,  he  received 
the  homage  and  fealty  of  the  English  magnates ',  and  at  Dum- 
fries a  few  days  later  that  of  the  Scots.     The  form  in  which  his  ProeUimt 
peace  was  proclaimed  announced  that  by  descent  of  heritage  he  July,  1307. 
was  already  king ' ;  the  years  of  his  reign  were  computed  from 

WiUliae,  eo  quod  quMdam  verba  grosaa  et  acerba  cuidam  niinistro  buo 
diz«rat,  ab  hmpitio  boo  fere  per  dhnidinm  aiud  amovit,  nee  ipsum  filinm 
sQion  ill  ooDspeota  buo  yenire  permisit,  quousque  dioto  ministro  de  prae* 
dicta  traoagreadone  satisfecerat :  *  Abbreviatio  Pladioram,  annis  35,  34 
Edw.  I,  p.  257.  Thai  Edward  I  attempted  to  train  him  for  a  life  of 
buBineiiB  is  clear  from  the  great  roll,  still  extant,  which  oontains  his  letters 
during  the  thirfy- third  year  of  his  father*s  reign.  See  the  oth  report  of  tiie 
Bepnty  Keeper  of  the  Kecords,  App.  ii.  p.  246.  In  one  of  these  he  Bpeaks 
of  his  father  s  Beverity,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  have  Gilb^  of  Clare  and 
Perot  de  Oayeston  to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude  (Aug.  4,  1305) ;  p.  248. 

^  It  has  been  thought  that  Edward  showed  much  filial  duty  in  paying 
his  father's  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1 18,000,  and  that  possibly  the  economy 
which  he  attempted  to  practise  may  haye  created  some  of  the  enmities 
under  which  he  perished.  I  do  not  think  that  Edward*8  economies  were  at 
any  period  of  his  reign  yoluntary,  or  that  the  payment  of  his  fiither's  debts 
was  more  than  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  the  goyemment  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  proyide  for.  See  Mr.  Bond's  article  on  Edward's  financial 
operations  in  yol.  28  of  the  Archsologia.  That  he  yr^si  a  deyer  man  with 
a  profound  design  of  making  himself  absolute,  as  some  other  writers  have 
imagined,  seems  to  be  a  mere  paradox.  I  haye  endeayoured  to  look  at  the 
reign  as  it  appears  in  contemporary  records  and  in  its  results,  rather  than 
as  an  exemplification  of  royal  chaimcter. 

'  Ann.  Laneroost,  p.  209. 

'  'Come  le  tres  noble  prince,  sire  Edward,  qui  estoit  n'adgueres  roi 
d^Engleterre,  soit  a  Dieu  oomande,  e  nostre  seignur  sire  Edwaid,  son  fiuz 
et  son  he:r,  soit  ja  roi  d'Engleterre  {lar  desoente  de  heritage,'  &c. ;  Pari. 
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the  day  foUowiDg  his  fiftther's  death;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
reoeived  the  great  seal  from  his  father's  chanoellor^  he  began  to 
exercise  without  farther  ceremony  all  the  rights  of  sovereigniy. 
As  king  he  summoned,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the  Three  Estates 
to  meet  in  full  session  at  Northampton  on  the  1 3th  of  October, 
there  to  deliberate  on  the  burial  of  his  father  and  on  his  own 
marriage  and  coronation  \  The  assembly  granted  an  aid  for 
these  purposes,  the  clergy  giving  a  fifteenth  of  both  spirituals 
and  temporals  according  to  the  taxation  of  pope  Nicolas,  and 
the  towns  and  the  ancient  demesne  a  fifteenth,  the  magnates 
and  the  counties  a  twentieth,  of  moveables*.  From  Northamp- 
ton he  went  on  to  Westminster,  where  he  buried  his  feither  on 
the  2*7th  of  October ;  and  thence,  after  Christmas,  to  Dover  on 
his  way  to  France.  At  Dover,  on  January  18,  he  issued  writs 
fixing  the  i8th  of  February  for  the  coronation,  and  inviting  the 
magnates  to  attend;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  sheri£& 
to  send  up  from  the  towns  and  cities  such  persons  as  might 
seem  fit  to  be  witnesses  of  the  ceremony'.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1308,  at  Boulogne,  he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  having  the  day  before  done  homage  to  her 
father  for  the  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Ponthieu.  The  coro- 
nation took  place  on  the  25th  of  February,  a  week  later  than 
the  day  fixed;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  performed  the  cere- 
monies of  anointing  and  crowning,  as  deputy  for  Winchelsey,  for 
whose  restoration  Edward  had  already  applied  to  the  Pope  \ 


ne  par  autre  tieUe  ooUaterftle  Toie,  eins  par  droite  raocesnon  de  hmtaco : ' 
Rot.  Pari.  iii.  3. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  n.i.i.  There  were  three  Bubjecta  of  disoiusion,  the  burial, 
the  aid,  and  the  question  of  the  cvatensj  of  the  late  king's  coinage,  which 
was  enforced  under  penalties ;  Cont.  TYivet,  p.  a :  Pari.  Writs,  IL  it  8. 
The  proclamation  was  repeated  in  1309 ;  Feed,  ii  84 ;  and  1310,  p.  114. 

«  Pari.  Writs.  II.  i.  I4,  15 ;  Rot.  Pari.  1.  44a  ;  Wals.  i.  lao. 

*  ParL  Writs,  II.  i.  p.  17,  The  inyitation  was  accepted;  'baigenses 
singularum  civitatum  aderant;'  Mon.  Malmesb.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  98; 
Chron.  Edw.  ii.  157.    See  above,  p.  334,  note. 

*  The  pope  proposed  that  £dwud  dbould  be  crowned  by  a  cardinal,  but 
on  the  king's  request  commissioned  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  budiops 
of  Durham  and  London,  to  perform  the  ceremony.  As  soon  however  as 
Winchelsey  was  restored,  he  claimed  the  right,  and,  being  too  ill  to  attend 
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An  elaborate  record  drawn  up  on  the  occafiion  contains  the  ^^e»  "i 
form  of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  the  new  king  ^.  In  this  the  oorou- 
we  may  perhaps  trace  the  kand  of  Edward  I,  or  at  any  rate  Feb.  35.  ijos. 
the  result  of  the  discipline  of  the  previous  century  ^  The 
ancient  terms  of  the  PronUssio  JRegit  had,  it  would  seem,  been 
long  disused;  for  although  Henry 'I  had  sworn  to  maintain 
peace,  to  forbid  injustice,  and  to  execute  equity  and  mercy,  as 
Ethelred  had  done  before  him,  and  although  that  aacient  form 
was  regarded  by  Bracton  as  the  proper  coronation  tMih', 
Ilichard,  John,  and  Henry  III  had  materially  varied  the  ex- 
pression. These  kings  had  sworn  to  'observe  peace,  honour 
and  reverence  to  Gk)d,  the  church,  and  the  clergy,  to  administer 
right  justice  to  the  people,  to  abolish  the  evil  laws  and  customs 
and  to  keep  the  good.'  The  new  promises,  four  in  number,  are  The  Ung's 
more  definite,  and  to  some  extent  combine  the  terms  of  the  promiMs. 
more  ancient  forms.  '  Bire,'  says  the  primate  or  his  substitute, 
'will  you  grant  and  keep,  and  by  your  oath  confirm,  to  the 
people  of  England,  the  laws  and  customs  to  them  granted  by 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  your  righteous  and  godly  prede- 
cessors, and  especially  the  laws,  customs,  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  clergy  and  people  by  the  glorious  king  Saint  Edward 
your  predecessor  ? '  The  king  replies,  '  I  grant  them  and  pro- 
mise.' *Sire,  will  you  keep  towards  God  and  holy  Church, 
and  to  clergy  and  people,  peace  and  accord  in  God,  entirely, 
after  your  power ) '  'I  will  keep  them/  *  Sire,  will  you  cause 
to  be  done  in  all  your  judgments  equal  and  right  justice  and 
discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to  your  power V  'I  will  so  do.' 
'  Sire,  do  you  grant  to  hold  and  to  keep  the  laws  and  righteous 
customs  which  the  community  of  your  realm  shall  have  chosen  \ 

in  penon,  oominiarioned  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and  Chiohester 
to  represent  him.  Hence  probably  the  delay  of  a  week ;  Chron.  Edw.  i. 
260.  Sdward  had  applied  for  the  archbishop's  restoration  ou  the  16th  uf 
December ;  Feed.  ii.  33. 

^  Foed.  ii.  32-36 ;  Pari.  Writ^  II.  ii.  10;  Statutes,  i.  168. 

'  Carta  in  his  MS.  notes  mentions  the  new  form  as  the  work  of  Stephen 
Langton,  bat  he  gives  no  authority  for  tho  statement^  and,  if  it  rests  on 
his  oonjeciure,  it  may  safely  he  rejected. 

'  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  de  Acdonibus,  c.  9.  The  early  forms  are  given  in 
vol.  i.  pp.  147,  304,  524;  and  above,  pp.  18, 108. 

*  'Quoa  valgus  eleg«rit,'  'les  quieU  la  communaute  de  vostre  roiaume 
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aud  will  you  defend  and  strengthen  them  to  the  honour  of  God, 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power \*  'I  grant  and  promise.'  The 
increased  stringency  of  the  language  may  be  due  to  the  fiskct 
that  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II  no  formal  charter,  confirm- 
ing the  ancient  laws  and  customs,  had  been  granted  at  the  coro- 
nation, and  that  the  menlibn  of  Saint  Edward,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  laws, 
was  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  such  a  charter.  It  is  how- 
ever, at  the  least,  an  interesting  coincidence  that  these  par- 
ticulars should  first  appear  immediately  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  constitution  by  Edward  I,  when  for  the  first  time  it 
could  be  distinctly  and  truly  affirmed  that  the  communitj  of 
the  realm,  the  folk,  or  vulgus,  that  is  the  Three  Estat«s,  had 
won  their  way  to  a  substantial  exercise  of  their  right.  We  read 
the  oath  in  connexion  with  the  maxim  of  the  one  king,  that 
'  that  which  touches  all  shall  be  approved  of  all/  and  with  the 
constitutional  law  enunciated  a  few  years  later  by  the  other, 
that  *  matters  to  be  established  for  the  estate  of  our  lord  and 
king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
people,  shall  be  treated,  accorded  and  established  in  Parliaments 
by  our  lord  the  king  and  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
and  barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  according  as  hath 
been  heretofore  accustomed  ^'  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe 
that  Edward  II  took  the  oath,  not  in  Latin  but  in  the  French 
form  provided  for  the  case, '  si  vex  non  fuerit  litteratus;'  he  was 
indeed  the  '  rex  illitteratus/  whom  bis  ancestor  Fulk  the  Good 
had  declared  to  be  no  better  than  a  crowned  ass  '. 

aura  etleu  ;'  Foed.  ii.  56.  On  the  dispate  as  to  the  meaning  of  elegerit, 
which  Brady  maintained  to  be  equivalent  to  *  have  already  chosen,*  whilst 
Prynne  appealed  to  grammar,  record,  and  lusiory  as  proving  it  to  mean 
'shall  choose,'  see  Prynne,  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliament,  part  iL  p.  67 ; 
and  Brady,  in  his  glossary,  s.  v.  Elegerit ;  Taylor,  Glory  of  R^^ty,  pp. 

337  sq- 

*  Above,  p.  258. 

'  That  Latin  was  becoming  a  rare  accomplishment  at  court  nppears  from 

the  story  of  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  when  making 

profession  of  obedience  on  his  consecration,  stumbled  over  the  word  metro- 

politioae  ;  after  taking  a  long  breath  and  having  failed  to  pronounce  it,  he 

said  <  seyt  pur  dite,'  and  went  on.     On  another  occasion,  when  conferring 

holy  orders  and  &iling  to  make  out  the  words  Mn  aenigmate*  (i  Cor.  xiii. 

1 2),  he  said  aloud,  *  Par  seynt  Lewis,  il  ne  fu  pas  curtays  qui  cest  parole  icy 
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Whether  new  or  not,  the  final  words  of  the  oath  at  once  Coondi 

cftllcd  for 

canght  the  attention  of  the  baronage.    A  great  council  of  the  ifarrh  3, 
magnates  had  been  called  for  the  3rd  of  March  ^,  to  consult  on 
the  state  of  the  church,  the  welfare  of  the  crown,  and  the  peace 
of  the  land,  in  other  words,  to  consider  whether  the  policy  of  the 
late  king  should  be  prosecuted.     After  the  coronation,  on  the  The  king 
day  appointed,  or  possibly  in  anticipation  of  it,  Edward,  through  pr^Ld  to 
tlie  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  and  Hugh  le  Despenser,  inii-      °**^ 
mated  to  the  lords  his  willingness  to  proceed  to  business  '.    The 
message  was  hailed  as  a  good  omen.    Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  closest  counsellor  of  Edward  I,  after  blessing  God 
for  the  happy  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  king  should  confirm  by  writ  the  promise  to  ratify  whatever 
the  nation  should  determine.     Two  only  of  the  barons  refused 
to  join  in  the  premature  congratulation ;  and  these,  strange  to 
say,  were  the  king's  envoys,  the  two  men  who  perhaps  knew 
him  best.     Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  Hugh  le  Despenser  de« 

eacrit;*  Hiti.  Dnnelm.  Scr.  p.  118.    Yet  the  bailiff  of  every  manor  kept 
hi*  aoooimts  in  Latin. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i  18.  To  thig  council  were  called,  by  writs  igsaed  on 
ibe  19th  of  January,  the  biahope,  earla,  forty-riz  barona,  and  thirty-eeven 
judgei  and  oounBeUorB.  The  inferior  clergy  were  not  sommbned;  the 
praemonientea  clause  is  omitted  in  the  writs  to  the  bishops.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  oommons  were  summoned,  as  there  is  an  imperfect  writ 
on  the  Close  Roll  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  two  writs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  knights  of  Wiltshire.  As  however  the  clergy  were  not 
gammoned,  as  no  r^nms  for  the  oommonB  are  forthcoming,  and  as  the 
solitary  writ  for  expenses  seems  to  have  a  very  exceptional  cfauiraoter,  being 
applied  for  four  years  after  the  ezpenies  were  due,  and  then  disputed  by 
the  connty  (Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  56, 116),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  writ 
of  summons  was  left  imperfect  because  no  such  summo'ns  was  really  issued ; 
and  the  writ  of  expenses  may  belong  properly  to  the  parliament  of  the  year 
1 509,  at  which  the  knights  mentioned  in  it  represented  'Vnitshire.  Neither 
eleigy  nor  oommons  were  called  to  the  adjourned  council  in  April,  and  the 
amonnt  of  expenses  allowed  in  the  writ,  £23,  is  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  either  session. 

*  Hemingb.  iL  a^o,  371.  The  Annales  Paulini  mention  Feb.  37  as  a 
parilament  day,  and  Uie  dajr  of  the  auarrel ;  Chron.  Edw.,  i.  36a  ;  the  writs 
for  the  new  assembly  were  issued  Mar.  10.  Stow,  Chron.  p.  313,  mentions 
five  articles  or  conditions  laid  by  the  barons  before  the  king  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  if  he  would  undertake  (i)  to  confirm  the  ancient  laws,  (3)  to  give  up 
the  right  of  punreyance,  (3)  to  resume  property  alienated  from  the  crown 
nnee  his  fkther's  death,  (4)  to  dismiss  Gaveston  and  follow  up  the  Scottish 
war,  and  (5)  to  do  judgment  and  justice,  and  suffer  others  to  do  the  same,, 
—then  they  would  grant  a  twentieth.  But  there  must  be  a  confusion  of 
what  had  taken  plaoe  at  Northampton  when  the  grant  was  made,  and 
what  had  been  done  against  the  favourite  at  the  coronation. 
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clared  that  until  the  king's  mind  war  known  it  was  too  soon  to 
Debij  oftiM   rejoice.     Their  anticipation  waa  justified.    Edward  knew  that 

a  storm  was  rising,  and  postponed  the  eooncil  for  five  weeks. 
Riieornen  250.  The  occasion  of  the  storm  was  the  promotion  o£  Piers 
Oayeston'.  This  man,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight  who  had 
earned  the  gratitude  of  Edward  I,  had  heen  brought  up  as  the 
foster-brother  and  play-fellow  of  Edward  II,  and  exercised  over 
the  young  king  a  most  portentous  and  unwholesome  influence. 
There  is  no  authority  for  regarding  Qaveston  as  an  intention- 
ally mischievous,  or  exceptionally  vicious  man;  but  he  bad 
gained  over  Edward  the  hold  which  a  strong  will  can  gain  over 
a  weak  one,  and  that  hold  he  had  determinedly  used  to  his  own 
advancement,  entirely  disregarding  the  interest  of  his  master. 
ChMMtar  of  He  was  brave  and  accomplished,  but  fooHshly  greedy,  ambitious, 
and  ostentatious,  and  devoid  of  prudence  or  foresight.  The  in- 
dignation with  which  his  promotion  was  viewed  was  not  caused, 
as  might  have  been  the  case  under  Henry  III,  by  any  dread 
that  he  would  endanger  the  constitution,  but  simply  by  his 
nb  bMiUi-  extraordinary  rise  and  his  offensive  personal  behaviour.  In  the 
Bdwi  I.  Iftte  reign  he  had  so  far  strained  his  influence  with  the  prince 
'  '^^'  as  to  induce  him  to  demand  for  him  the  county  of  Ponthieu  *, 
the  inheritance  of  queen  Eleanor;  and  Edward  I,  indignant 
and  apprehensive,  had  in  the  February  before  his  death,  with 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  lords,  sent  Gaveston  out  of  the 
country,  making  both  the  prince  and  the  favourite  swear  that 
without  his  command  they  would  meet  no  more  '•  From  this 
promise  Edward  II  regarded  himself  as  freed  by  his  feither's 
death ;  and,  neither  in  this  matter  nor  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Scottish  war,  did  he  hold  his  father's  wish  as  binding  him,  or 
his  counsel  as  a  command.  His  first  act  was  to  recall  Gaveston ; 
within  a  month  of  his  accession  he  had  given  him  the  earldom 

^  On  the  riae  of  Gavetton,  see  M.  Malmesb.  pp.  109  iq.;  Chron.  Edw.  ii. 
16^;  Hemingh.  ii.  371  iq. 

'  Hemingb.  ii.  273. 

'  On  the  a6th  of  February,  1307,  at  Lanerooet,  the  king  ordered  that 
Gavetton  should  leave  England  in  Uiree  weeks  from  the  1 1  th  of  April ;  and 
Gaveston  and  the  prinoe  swore  obedience ;  Foed.  i.  loio.  The  witnesses, 
the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Hereford,  Balph  Monthermer,  and  Bishop  Antony 
Bek,  were  also  sworn  to  enforce  it ;  Cent.  Trivet,  p.  3. 
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of  CornwalP,  with  its  appurtenant  honours,  as  held  by  Earl  Hbreooind 
Edmund  son  of  the  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  reserved  bj  Anr.  1307.' 
Edward  I  as  a  provision  for  one  of  his  younger  sons.  At 
Gkveston's  instigation  he  had  removed  his  Either  s  ministers, 
the  cliancellor,  Ralph  Baldock  bishop  of  London,  and  the  trea- 
surer, Walter  Langton  bishop  of  Coventry*,  the  latter  of  whom 
he  imprisoned,  probably  as  Qaveston's  enemy;  he  had  given 
him  in  marriage  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the  young  earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  his  own  niece ' ;  he  had  made  him  regent  during  his 
own  viBit  to  France  ^,  and  had  allowed  him  to  carry  the  crown 
at  the  coronation.     Report  farther  declared  that  he  had  be-  Rmnoanof 

hb  AV&riM 

stowed  on  him  a  large  portion  of  the  late  king's  treasure, 
especiaUy  ^£3  2,000  reserved  for  the  crusade,  and  that  Oaveston, 
expecting  but  a  short  career  in  England,  had  sent  great  sums 
to  his  kinsfolk  in  France  ^  The  murmurs  had  long  been  grow-> 
ing  louder :  it  was  possibly  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  coro- 
nation was  deferred  from  the  i8th  to  the  25th  of  February'; 

>  On  the  6tli  of  August,  four  cUtys  after  Edward  had  gotpoaseiaion  of  the 
great  Real,  GaYetton  reoelved  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall ;  FoecL 
ii.  a :  it  is  attested  by  the  earl  of  Linooln,  who  had  given  his  opinion  In 
Ikronr  of  the  king's  power  to  grant  it  (M.  Malmesb.  ed.  Heame,  p.  06 ; 
Chron.  £dw.  iL  155),  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Warenne,  Hereford,  Arundel, 
and  Bichmond,  and  Aymer  de  Valence. 

*  Walter  Liuigton  was  removed  from  office  August  3 a,  Walter  Reynolds 
suooeeding  him;  Dugd.  Ghr.  Ser.  p.  34;  his  lands  were  seized,  Sept.  ao; 
Foed.  iL  7.  Bee  Hemiuffb.  ii.  373.  Ralph  Baldock,  bishop  of  Ix>ndon, 
smrendered  the  great  seal  on  the  3nd  of  August,  and  it  appears  soon  after 
to  have  been  given  to  John  Langton,  bishop  of  Chichester. 

'  The  betrothal  took  place  on  Oct.  39 ;  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  3 ;  on  the  3nd 
of  Beeember  at  the  tournament  at  Wallingford  Gaveston  offended  the  earls 
of  Hereford,  Warenne,  and  Arundel;  M.  Malmesb.  (ed.  Heame),  p.  97; 
Chr.  Edw.  iL  156. 

^  Dec.  36 ;  Feed.  ii.  34 ;  Pari  Writs,  II.  ii.  9 :  hii  powers  were  enlarged 
Jan.  18;  Foed.ii.  aS. 

*  Hemlngbuigh  mentions  the  seizure  by  Graveston  of  £50,000  at  the  New 
Temple,  belonging  to  Lanston,  and  says  that  Edward  gave  him  £100,000 
of  bis  Other's;  iL  397 ;  Walshigham,  1.  115,  lao.  The  table  and  trestles 
of  gold  taken  from  tne  Treasury  were  delivered  to  Amerigo  Frisoobaldi,  to 
be  carried  to  Oasoony ;  Leland,  ColL  U.  473*  It  would  appear  that  the 
jewels  taken  from  Gaveston,  and  restored  m  1313  to  the  king,  were  tiie 
royal  treasure  of  jewels ;  some  of  them  may  be  identified  in  the  older  list  of 
the  jewels  of  Henry  III ;  Leland,  ColL  iv.  171. 

*  See  Walsingham,  L  lai,  where  it  is  stated  that  on  that  day  *  quo  rex 
debebat  ooronari'  the  lords  desired  the  banishment  of  Gaveston,  and  pro- 
posed to  hinder  the  coronation.  As  late  as  Feb.  9  the  day  originally  fixed 
was  unaltered;  but  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  the 
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and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack,  that  Edward 
postponed  the  council.  When  the  assembly  met  on  the  28th  of 
April ',  Gaveston  was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion,  and,  as  the 
result,  his  banishment  was  made  known  in  lettei-s  patent  of  the 
1 8th  of  May':  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  had  counselled  it, 
the  king  had  granted  it,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  frus- 
trate the  execution  of  the  order.  A  month  later,  haying  con- 
soled himself  in  the  meantime  by  increased  gifts  to  Gaveston  ', 
and  haying  entreated  the  interposition  of  the  pope  and  the  king. 
of  France  in  his  favour  *,  he  made  him  regent  of  Ireland.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  was  scheming  for  a  recall. 

Deprived  of  his  friend,  Edward  showed  himself  singularly 
careless  or  incapable  of  governing.  His  father's  counsellors 
had  been  discarded  or  had  left  him  in  disgust.  His  cousin, 
earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  the  most  powerful  man  in  England, 
had  been  personally  insulted  by  the  &yourite,  and  the  insult 
had  served  to  stimulate  an  ambition  already  too  willing  to 
grasp  at  an  occasion  of  aggression.  Earl  Thomas  was  the  son 
of  Edmund,  the  second  sou  of  Heniy  III  and  titular  king  of 

poBtpcoiement  was  the  result  of  a  difficulty  as  to  who  should  crown  the 
king. 

^  The  writs  were  issued  on  March  10;  the  cler^  and  commons  were  not 
summoned ;  Part  Writs,  II.  i.  20. 

'  The  earls  met  at  the  New  Temple,  and  drew  np  the  ordinance  of  exile, 
on  that  day ;  Gayeston  was  to  quit  the  kingdom  on  the  35th  of  June ; 
Cont.  IVivet,'  pp.  4,  5 ;  Food.  ii.  44;  Hemingb.  ii.  274.  The  archbishop, 
who  returned  home  in  April,  and  the  other  bishops,  undertook  to  excom- 
municate him  and  his  abettors  if  he  did  not  obey ;  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  5 ; 
Food.  ii.  59;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  100;  Chr.  £dw.  iL  159.  Only  Hugh  le 
Despenser  favoured  the  ofiFender ;  Gloucester  was  neutral ;  Lincoln,  who 
had  hitherto  befriended  him,  was  embittered  against  him, '  non  ex  vitio 
comitis  sed  ex  ingratitudine  ipsius  Petri ;'  ibid.  The  Chronicle  of  Laner- 
cost  mentions  among  Gaveston's  partisans  besides  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
Nicholas  Segrave  the  marshal,  Willinm  Beiford  and  William  Inge,  the 
latter  two  being  lawyers  and  afterwards  chief  justices, 

'  Foed.  ii.  48 ;  ParL  Writs,  II.  ii.  14. 

*  On  the  1 6th  of  June  Edward  appointed  him  lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
Pari.  W^rits,  II.  ii.  15  ;  and  the  same  day  asked  the  pope  to  annul  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication;  Foed.  ii.  50.  Clement  V,  on  the  nth  of 
August,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  good  advice,  ui^ng  him  to  peaoe^  but  saying 
nothing  about  Gaveston;  ibid.  p.  54;  on  the  sist  of  May,  1309,  the  pope 
absolvA  the  king  from  iJl  sins  committed  during  the  past  wars,  bnt  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so  again ;  Foed.  iL  74.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
1309,  Edward  applied  to  one  of  tiie  cardinals  to  intercede  with  the  king  of 
France  in  Gaveston's  favour ;  Foed.  ii.  71. 
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Sicily,  by  Blauche  of  Artois  queen  dowager  of  Navarre^. 
Cousin  to  the  king,  uncle  to  the  queen,  high  steward  of  Eng-  Hb 
land,  possessor  of  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  vassals  who,  under 
Montfort  and  the  Ferrers,  had  long  been  in  opposition  to  the 
crown.  He  was  married  to  the  heiress  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl 
of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury.  A  strong,  unscrupulous,  coarse,  and 
violent  man,  he  was  devoid  of  political  foresight,  incapable  of 
patriotic  self-sacrifice,  and  unable  to  use  power  when  it  fell  into 
his  bands.  His  cruel  death  and  the  later  development  of  the 
Lancastrian  power,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  exalted  him  into 
a  patriot,  a  martyr,  and  a  saint.  He  was  by  birth,  wealth,  and 
inclination  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  opposition.  Discontented,  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  feelings,  and  became  the  centre  of  general 
discontent.  He  was  unappeased  by  the  banishment  of  Gaveston ; 
he  regarded  with  contempt  the  new  policy  towards  Scotland,  by 
which  Edward  II  was  losing  all  that  his  father  had  won  at  so 
great  a  cost.  The  state  of  England  under  his  frown  was  threat- 
ening. Already  proposals  were  mooted  for  drawing  up  new  lUainf  dts- 
ordinances  for  the  govei*nment  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  found  May-^ocu 
it  necessary  to  forbid  tournaments,  which  served  as  a  pretext  for 
the  meetings  of  the  malcontents,  and  even  to  prohibit  the  lords 
from  attending  in  arms*  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  baronage 
which  was  called  to  complete  the  business  left  unfinished  in  the 
earlier  sessions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1308.  ^^}j^ 
No  legislation  had  been  begun ;  no  supplies  granted,  no  general 
assembly  of  the  estates  called  since  October  1307.  Money  was 
raised  by  negotiation  with  the  Italian  bankers,  especially  the 
Frisoobaldi,  who  had  been  appointed  to  collect  the  new  customs 
by  which  foreign  merchants  had  obtained  their  charter  of  privi- 
leges from  Edward  I ',  but  which  were  regarded  by  the  nation 

^  They  were  married  in  1275 ;  Ann.  Wykes,  p.  267.  Earl  ThomM  wm 
abont  wren  yean  older  than  the  king. 

'  Foed.  ii.  59 ;  Pari.  WriU,  II.  1.  23.  The  king  (Aug.  16)  caUed  a 
*  parliament*  of  the  magnates  at  Weetmlnster  for  Oct.  20;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  i.  aa. 

'  See  above,  p.  164.    The  Frisoobaidi  had  been  appointed  by  Edward  I 

VOL.  n.  z 
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pariiuiieiit    as  coutrai-y  to  the  Great  Charter,  and  therefore  illeffal.    On  the 

uf  April,  1309.  ^     ,  ® 

27th  of  April,  1309,  Edwaixl  was  compelled  to  face  the  full 
parliament  of  clergy,  lords,  and  commons ;    the  first  of  the 
three  estates  being  again  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  \ 
i-Ucveii  The  session  was  held  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  the  most 

praaentcdto  important  parliament  since  that  of  Lincoln  in  130 1.  To  the 
April,  1309.  king's  request  for  money  the  lay  estates  replied  by  a  promise  of 
a  twenty-fifth,  bat  the  promise  was  accompanied  by  a  schedule 
of  eleven  articles  of  redress  ^  which  the  king  was  required  to 
answer  in  the  next  parliament.  These  articles,  like  those  of 
Lincoln  in  1301,  were  presented  in  the  name  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, not  of  the  commons  separately,  but  they  must  have  been 
dictated  chiefly  by  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  third  estate. 
They  complain  of  (i)  the  abuses  of  purveyance,  the  prises  of 
com,  malt,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  taken  by  the  king^s  servants ; 
(2)  the  imposts  on  wine,  cloth,  and  merchandise,  two  shillings 
on  the  tun,  two  shillings  on  the  piece  of  foreign  cloth,  and  three 
pence  in  the  pound  sterling  on  other  articles  of  avoirdupois, 
belonging  to  alien  merchants';  (3)  the  uncertainty  in  the 
value  of  the  coinage,  which  sellers  depreciated  one  half,  not- 
withstanding the  ordinance  which  provided  that  it  should  pass 
at  its  nominal  value  ^ ;  (4  and  5)  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  stewards  and  marshals;  (6)  the  want  of  machinery 
for  receiving  and  securing  attention  to  petitions  addressed  to 
the  king  in  parliament ;  (7)  the  exactions  taken  at  fairs ;  (8) 
the  delay  of  justice  caused  by  the  granting  of  writs  of  pro- 
tection ;  (9)  the  sale  of  pardons  to  criminals;  (10)  the  illegal 

to  receive  both  customs  from  April  1,  1504;  Madoz,  Hist.  Ezcli,  p.  730; 
Bond,  Archsol.  xxviii.  pp.  344,  293. 

*  A  ootmcil  of  magnates  vras  called  Jan.  8,  to  meet  Feb.  23 ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  on  tiie  4th  of  March,  writs  were 
issued  for  an  assembly  of  the  three  estates  on  April  27.  The  parliament 
sat  until  May  1 3,  on  which  day  the  knights  had  their  writs  of  expenses ; 
Pari.  Writs,  II.  i  25,  26,  35. 

'  The  articles  with  the  answers  wUl  be  found  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament, 
vol.  i.  pp.  443-445  :  Hallam,  M.  A.  ill.  4a 

'  These  were  among  the  new  customs  taken  by  Edward  I,  by  consent  of 
the  merchants;  see  above,  p.  164;  and  declared  by  the  Ordainers .in  131 1 
to  be  illegid.  •  Above,  p.  330,  nu  i. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  constables  of  the  royal  castles  in  common 
pleas;  and  (ii)  the  tyranny  of  the  king's  escheators,  who, 
uuder  pretence  of  inquest  of  office,  ousted  men  from  lands  held 
by  a  good  title.  All  these  points  were  chiefly  interesting  to  the  imporunca 
commons ;  they  betray  not  only  an  irritable  state  of  public  occadon. 
feeling,  but  an  absence  of  proper  control  over  the  king's  ser- 
vants, and  an  inclination  to  ascribe  the  distresses  of  the  people 
to  the  mismanagement  of  the  court.  The  petition,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bill  of  twelve  articles  presented  at  Lincoln, 
marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  commons.  On  this  occasion 
as  on  that,  the  third  estate  attempted  the  initiation  of  action  in 
parliament :  it  does  not  amount  to  an  initiation  of  legislation, 
for  most  of  the  grievances  stated  were  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  existing  law.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
schedule  was  preeented  in  a  humble  or  conciliatory  spirit,  for 
the  king's  proposal  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  recall  Gaveston 
was  summarily  rejected. 

What  negotiations  for  a  clerical  grant  were  nt^t  on  foot  there  Pftpai  gnni 

of  monoy. 

is  nothing  to  sliow.  Tlie  pope  however,  with  or  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  clergy,  granted  a  tenth  for  three  years  from 
the  ecclesiastical  estate ;  and  no  formal  vote  in  parliament  was 
required.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
act  of  complaisance  was  the  need  of  the  king's  help  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars  which  was  now  proceeding.  Possibly 
the  papal  interference  on  behalf  of  Gaveston  was  bought  by 
a  like  concession '. 

Notwithstanding  the  refusal   to   recall'  the  favourite,   he 

'  In  Avurust^  1307,  Clement  V  had  granted  a  tenth  for  two  yeara  for  the 
CTnuade ;  WiUdns,  Ccno.  ii.  388.  The  grant  for  three  yean  was  made  early 
in  1 300 :  it  ii  referred  to  by  the  king,  Angnat  29, 1309,  who  agrees  that  the 
pope  thall  keep  a  quarter  of  it  for  himaeLf ;  Foed.  ii.  87.  The  liability  of 
the  dergy  to  pay  this  tenth  is  mentioned  Augngt  26  (Pari.  Writit,  I.  i.  39), 
as  a  reason  for  exempting  them  from  the  twenty-fifth :  and  it  was  collected 
nnder  writs  iromthe  king,  Dec.  10,  1309,  and  June  18, 1310;  Carte,  MS.; 
Wake,  State  of  the  Chuixsh,  p.  350.  The  most  likely  condusion  is  that  Uie 
subject  was  broached  in  parliament,  and  that  the  clergy  made  the  promise 
conditional  on  the  papal  consent. 

'  Heminffb.  ii.  375 ;  Mon«  Malmesb.  p.  103 ;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  161  • 
£dward  writes  to  tlumk  the  pope  for  absolving  Gaveston,  and  begs  him 
further  to  release  him  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  Uio  church,  Sept.  4,  1309 ;  Foed«  ii.  88. 

Z    2 
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GAvartoii       retained  to  England  in  July,  abBolved  by  apostolic  authority  ; 

July,  1309.     the  king  met  him  at  Chester.     On  the  27th  of  July  the  king, 

Z^^'^fiM     At  Stamford,  in  an  assembly  of  the  barons,  which  was  regarded 

jj^^il     as  representing  the  April  parliament,  gave  a  favourable  answer 

to  the  petition^;    a  statute  on  purveyance  was  issued;  the 

illegal  exactions  were  at  once  suspended,  that  the  king  might 

asceiiain  whether  the  relief  affected  the  prices  of  goods ;  and 

the  order  for  collecting  the  twenty-fifth  was  issued.     Tlie  tide 

seemed  suddenly  to  have  turned,  the  earl  of  Gloucester  had  been 

drawn  in  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  by  his 

mediation  a  consent  was  obtained  from  a  considerable  part  of 

the  baronage  to  Gaveston's  recall '.     The  earls  of  Lincoln  and 

Warenne  now  took  his  part.     Lancaster  was  neutral  or  silent ; 

Lancaster      only  the  earl  of  Warwick  remained  implacable.     But  before 

Oct.  1309.    '  October,   Gaveston,   by  his   imprudence  and   arrogance,   had 

turned  Lancaster  against  him.     The   great  earl   refused   to 

attend  a  council  called  by  the  king  on  the  i8th  of  October 

at  York',  and  jhe  earls  of  Lincoln,  Warwick,  Oxford,   and 

Ainndel  joined  in  the  i*efusal.     In  December  the  king  had  to 

forbid  the  publication  of  false  rumours,  and  unauthorised  gather- 

Council        ings  of  armed  men*.     The  discussion  of  the  great  grievance 

was  thus  delayed  until  the  following  year,  when  Edward  called 

the   bishops   and  barons  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  February,  at 

Westminster  °.     After  some  demur  the  opposing  parties  came 

^  See  Foed.  ii.  84 ;  PmtI.  Write,  II.  i.  37 ;  the  write  were  issued  June 
1 1 ;  the  oleigy  and  commons  were  not  summoned.  A  formal  remoostrmnoe 
to  the  pope  was  drawn  up  on  the  6th  of  August :  Ann.  Lond.  p.  161.  The 
writ  for  enforcing  the  law  of  1300  on  purreyance,  called  the  Statute  of 
Stamford,  was  issued  Aug.  ao ;  Statutes,  i.  156.  Th%  exactions  on  wines, 
cloth,  and  merchandise  belonging  to  aliens  were  suspended  Aug.  ao ;  Pari. 
Write,  II.  ii.  33  ;  and  the  write  for  collecting  the  twenty-fifth  were  issued  on 
Aug.  36 ;  ibid.  i.  38 ;  but  as  the  articles  were  not  observed,  the  collection 
was  stopped,  Dec  10 ;  ibid.  i.  41 ;  and  not  renewed  until  after  the  election 
of  the  Ordainers,  April  i,  1310;  ilnd.  t  43.  On  the  and  of  August,  13x0, 
the  collection  of  the  new  custoons  was  resumed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
abolition  of  them  had  not  reduced  prices ;  ibid*  ii.  30.    Ct  Hot  Pari.  L 

444»  445- 

*  Edward  had  done  all  he  could  to  purchase  support, '  patema  et  patriae 

fretus  cautela;  blandiuntur  enim  Ajiglid  cum  vires  oneri  sufficere  non 
vident;*  M.  MalmesK  p.  loi ;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  160;  cL  Hemingb.  iL  375. 
'  Heminffb.  ii.  275. 

*  Foed.  11.  loi,  1 03. 

"  The  write  of  summons  ^  de  summonitione  parliamenti/  for  a  parliameut 
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together  early  in  March  :  but  the  king  had  made  his  prepara-  council  in 
tiona  as  if  he  expected  a  tournament  rather  than  a  council. 
The  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and  Warwick  were 
forbidden  to  appear  in  arms ;  the  earls  of  Gloucester,  Lincoln, 
Warenne,  and  Richmond  were  appointed  to  enforce  order  ^. 
NeyerthelesSi  the  barons  presented  themselves  in  full  military 
array,  and  Edward  found  that  he  must  surrender  at  discretion. 
His  affairs  were  in  much  the  same  state  as  his  grandfather's 
had  been  in  the  parliament  of  1258,  and  the  opposition  took  for 
their  programme  of  reform  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  barons  in 
that  year. 

25  !•  The  idea  of  intrusting  the  government  to  a  commission  PropoBitions 
of  reform  had  been  broached,  if  we  may  trust  the  annalists,  as 
early  as  the  council  of  1 308  S  when  a  joint  committee  of  bishops 
and  barons  had  been  nominated  to  execute  some  articles  of 
redress.  This  measure  however^  if  ever  it  was  attempted,  had 
been  frustrated  or  lost  sight  of.  The  council  now  assembled 
proceeded  at  once  to  renew  the  struggle  for  supremacy  which 
in  the  previous  century  had  for  the  time  been  decided  by  the 
l)attle  of  Evesham. 

This  assembly  was  strictly  a  council  of  the  magnates ;  the  composition 

bishops,  the  earls,  and  a  large  number  of  barons  were  sum-  ^mdi. 

moned,  but  neither  the  commons  nor  the  inferior  clergy.     The 

lords  proceeded  with  a  high  hand.     They  presented  a  petition  ^  Petition  or 

in  which  they  represented  the  dangers,  impoverishment,  losses         '  ''^"^' 

and  dishonour  of  the  existing  state  of  things;    there  was  no 

money  left  for  defence,  although  they  had  granted  a  twentieth 

for  the  war;  and  the  king  was  maintaining  his  household  and 

living  by  prises  and  purveyance  contrary  to  the  great  charter, 

although  by  their  gift  of  a  twenty-fifth  they  had  purchased 

to  be  held  at  York  on  Feb.  8,  were  issaed  Oct.  26 ;  tbe  clergy  and  com- 
mons were  not  summoned ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  40 ;  and  the  place  of  meeting 
was  changed  from  York  to  Westminster,  Bee.  12  ;  ibid.  i.  41.    Eighty- four 
barons  received  the  first  summons,  sixty-eight  the  second. 
*■  Foed.  ii.  103  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  26. 

*  Trokelowe  (ed.  Kiley),  pp.  66,  67 ;  but  the  account  is  confused,  and 
poeribly  should  be  referred  to  13 10.  Cf.  Walsingham,  i.  123,  and  Stow  in 
his  Chronicle  (ed.  16 15),  p.  2x3. 

*  '  Ceo  est  la  Petition  des  Prelats,  Contes  et  Barons ;'  Liber  Custumarum, 
ed.  Riley,  pp.  198,  199 ;  Chron.  Edw.i.  16S. 
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exemption  from  such  extortion ;  of  the  crowns  which  his  father 
had  left  him,  that  of  Scotland  was  lost  altogether,  and  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  the  crown  was  'grossly  dismembered' 
without  the  assent  of  the  baronage  and  without  occasion ;  they 
therefore  prayed  for  his  assent  that  these  evils  might  be  re- 
moved and  redressed  by  ordinance  of  the  baronage.    Edward, 
willing  to  consent  to  anything  that  might  save  Gaveston,  gave 
his  formal  assent,  by  letters  patent  of  the  i6th  of  March',  to 
the  election  of  a  commission  by  which  his  own  authority  was 
Election        to   1)6   superseded  until   Michaelmas    13 ii.     On  the  20th  of 
oidaincT!*,     March  the  barons  made  their  election.     Even  on  this  point  the 
.TO,i3io.  pj,Q^j^j„gg  q£  J258  served  as  a  precedent.     The  commons  had 

no  share  in  the  matter :  the  bishops  elected  two  earls,  the  earls 
two  bishops;  these  four  elected  two  barons;  and  the  six 
electors  added  by  cooptation  fifteen  others  ^  the  whole  number 
being  twenty-one.  All  were  sworn  to  make  such  ordinances 
as  should  be  'to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  Holy  Church, 
to  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  to  his  advantage  and  that  of 
his  people,  according  to  the  oath  which  the  king  took  at  his 
coronation '.'  The  action  of  the  Oi^aiuers  was  thus  made  to 
connect  itself  directly  with  the  constitutional  obligation  enunci- 
ated in  the  new  form  of  the  coronation  oath, 
peraona  The  Ordainors  took  their  oath  on  the  20th  of  March  in  the 

Painted  Chamber ;  foremost  among  them  was  archbishop  Win- 
chelsey,  who  saw  himself  supported  by  six  of  his  brethren.  Of 
these  only  one,  John  Langton  the  chancellor,  who  had.  filled 
the  same  office  under  Edward  I*,  was  of  much  personal   im- 

^  The  kiiig*s  letter  nuthoruiing  the  election  is  in  Foed.  ii.  105;  Hot. 
Pari.  i.  445;  on  the  17th  the  la^  protested  that  the  'kmg  and  hii  heirs 
phonM  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  act ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  26 ;  Hot.  ParL  i  443* 

'  The  monk  of  Malmesbury  mentions  twelve  as  the  number  lint  fixed ; 
p.  104 ;  Chron.  £dw.  ii.  163 ;  and  so  Hemingb.  ii.  176 ;  the  king's  oonaent 
IS  for  the  election  oieerUinet  pergouM;  Fo^.  ii.  105.  The  details  of  the 
election  show  that  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  iii.  42)  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  commons  co-operated. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  II.  li.  27.  The  importance  of  the  ooronation  oath  is 
specially  insisted  on;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  104 ;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  165. 

*  The  others  were  Ralph  Baldock,  of  London ;  Simon  of  Ghent,  of  Salis- 
bury ;  John  Salmon,  of  Norwich ;  David  Martin,  of  St.  David's;  and  John 
of  Monmouth,  of  Llamlaff.  Baldock  had  been,  and  Salmon  afterwards 
became,  chancellor. 
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portanoe;  none  of  the  northern  prelates -wei^  present,  and  no  Th« 
bishop  appointed  during  the  present  reign  was  chosen.  The  of  1310. 
two  earls,  elected  by  the  bishops,  were  the  heads  of  the  two 
parties,  Henry  de  Lacy  the  father-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Ayraer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke  the  king's 
cousin  and  minister ;  the  six  added  by  cooptation  were  Lan- 
caster, Hereford,  Warwick  and  Arundel  from  the  opposition, 
Gloucester  and  Richmond  from  the  royal  side :  the  six  barons 
were  Hugh  de  Yere,  William  le  Mareschal ',  Robert  Fitz  Roger, 
Hugh  de  Courtenay,  William  Martin  and  John  Gray  of  Wilton; 
none  of  whom  were  as  yet  prominent  partisans. 

Gayeston,   anticipating  misfortune,   had   left  the   court   in  Edwud  goei 
February.     Edward,  as  soon  as  the  council  broke   up,  put^^*' 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Scots,  leaving  the  earl  of  Lincoln  as  regent  * ;  on  whose  death 
in  February  131 1  the  earl  of  Gloucester  was  appointed  in  his 
place'.     The  chancellor,  whom  the  king,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Ordainers,  appointed   on   the  6th  of  July,  13 10,  was 
bishop  Reynolds^  his    old  tutor  ^,  and   he  was   succeeded   as 
Treasurer  by  John  Sandale  afterwards  hishop  of  Winchester. 
Edward,  having  been  rejoined  by  Gaveston  at  Berwick,  re-  GavMion 
mained  on  the  border  until  the  following  July,  trying  every      * 
expedient   to  raise  money  ^     During  this  time  England  was 
quiet,  and  the  strife  was  not  renewed  until  it  became  necessary 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Ordainers.     On  the  i6th  of  June, 

*  William  le  Mareschal  had  senred  as  marshal  at  the  ooronaiioi),  but  was 
superseded  in  1308  by  Nicolas  Seerave^  with  whom  he  went  to  war  in  131  r. 
It  was  probably  his  dismissal  that  offended  I<ancaster  in  1308 ;  see  M. 
MalmesD.  p.  103 ;  Chr.  Edw«  ii.  i6a  ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  earL  William  Martin  was  father  to  the  second  wife  of 
Henry  de  Lacy ;  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  8 ;  Conrtenay  was  brother-in-law  to 
Hugh  le  Despeoiser,  and  was  one  of  the  council  appointed  in  131 8. 

*  Sept.  I,  1310;  Foed.  ii.  116;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  3a. 

'  March  4, 1311 ;  Foed.  ii.  129;  Pari.  Wri^s,  II.  ii«  34. 

*  Keynolds  received  the  great  seal  July  6, 1310,  from  Adam  of  Osgodby, 
the  keeper.  Langton  had  retired  on  the  nth  of  May ;  Foes,  Tab.  Cur. 
p.  17. 

^  April  14,  the  king  wrote  to  the  archbishop  asking  him  to  obtain  from 
the  convocation  a  grant  of  i2ih  in  the  mark  of  spiritualities;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  ii.  34 ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  borrowing  largely  both  of  the  towns 
and  individuals ;  ibid.  II.  ii.  35,  36.  The  York  clergy  refused  to  make  the 
grant;  Wake,  State,  &c.,  p.  262  ;  Keg.  Pal.  i.  6  ;  Foed.  ii.  13a. 
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1311,  writs  were  issued  for  a  parliament  of  the  three  estates,  to 
be  held  on  the  8th  of  August  at  London  \  The  king  placed  his 
friend  in  security  at  Bamborough,  left  Berwick  at  the  end  of 
July,  and,  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  presented  himself 
about  the  end  of  August  to  the  assembly  which  had  been  some 
time  waiting  for  him.  The  session,  which  was  held  at  Black- 
friars,  lasted  until  the  9th  of  October  ^ 

The  Ordainers  had  not  loitered  over  their  work.  Six  Oi^i- 
nances  had  been  published  and  confirmed  by  the  king  as  early 
as  August  2,  1310 '.  By  these  provision  was  made  for  (i)  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  (ii)  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and 
(vi)  the  observance  of  the  charters ;  (iii)  no  gifts  were  to  be 
made  by  the  king  without  the  consent  of  the  Ordainers ;  (iv)  the 
customs  were  to  be  collected  by  native  officers  and  to  be  paid 
into  the  Exchequer,  that  the  king  might  live  of  his  own  without 
taking  prises  other  than  those'  anciently  due  and  accustomed, 
and  all  others  were  to  cease ;  and  (v)  the  foreign  merchants, 
who  had  been  employed  to  receive  the  customs  since  Uie 
beginning  of  the  reign,  were  to  be  arrested  and  compelled  to 
give  accounts  of  their  receipts.  The  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  parliament  was  the  issue  of  thirty-five  additional 
articles  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  but  of  a  more  stringent 
character  *. 

The  ordinances,  as  finally  accepted,  afford  not  only  a  clue 
to  the  abuses  and  offences  by  which  Edward  had  provoked  the 
hostility  rf  men  already  prejudiced  against  him,  but  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  continuity  of  constitutional  reform.  It  is  clear 
from  the  first  six  that  the  royal  demesnes  had  been  diminished 

^  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  37-39.  Besideis  the  clause  piuemunieniM  in  the 
writs  to  the  bishops,  the  Jung  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  archbishops, 
ordering  them  to  enforce  attendance.  This  practice,  which  now  oocars  for 
the  first  time,  continues  until  the  14th  year  of  Edward  III;  Wake,  State 
of  the  Church,  p.  360. 

'  The  writs  for  expenses  were  issued  on  the  nth  of  October ;  Pari. 
WriU,  II.  i.  55. 

3  Food.  ii.  113;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  446,  447.  Hemingb.  ii.  378,  mentions  a 
goltein  excommunication,  at  St.  Paul's,  by  the  archbishop,  on  Nov.  i, 
1 3 10,  of  all  who  should  hinder  the  ordinanceH  or  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Ordainers. 

*  The  ordinances  are  printed  among  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  i  (;?  sq. : 
Rot.  Pwrl,  i.  pp.  281-386,  '  ^ 
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and  the  national  revenue  diverted  from  its  proper  objects;^ 
that  the  king  had  made  most  imprudent  alienations,  ando«*.t3tx. 
allowed  grievous  acts  of  dishonesty,  yet  he  was  living  on 
money  raised  by  priaes  and  by  purveyance.  The  royal  flAVOurite 
was  the  recipient  of  the  forbidden  gifts,  possibly  the  contriver 
of  the  malversation.  By  the  seventh  article  the  gifts  made 
since  the  issue  of  the  commission  were  revoked.  Four  articles 
(xx-xxiii)  were  devoted  to  the  perpetual  banishment  and  for- 
feiture of  Gaveston,  as  having  misguided  the  king,  turned 
away  his  heart  from  his  people,  and  committed  every  sort  of 
fraud  and  oppression ;  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Friscobaldi,  the 
king's  foreign  agents,  the  dismissal  of  Henry  de  Beaumont  \  to 
whom  Edward  had  given  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  the  royal 
council,  and  the  removal  of  his  sister  the  lady  de  Vescy  from 
court.  If  these  clauses  recall  the  expulsion  of  the  Lusignans 
in  1258  and  the  resumption  of  royal  demesne  in  ii5g  and  1220, 
others  as  forcibly  illustrate  the  permanent  importance  of  the 
concessions  made  by  John  and  Edward  I.  All  the  revenue 
(viii)  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  The  abolition  of 
(x)  new  prisesy  (xi)  new  customs  \  (xviii,  xix)  new  forest  usur- 
pations, and  (xxxiii)  infractions  of  the  statute  of  merchants; 
the  (xxxi,  xxxviii)  confirmation  of  charters  and  statutes; 
(xxiv,  xxv)  the  restriction  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  to  its 
proper  business ;  the  prohibition  (xxviii,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  xxzvii) 
of  writs  by  which  justice  was  delayed  and  criminals  protected, 
(xxxv)  of  outlawry  declared  in  counties  where  the  accused  has 
no  lands,  and  of  (xii)  interference  with  the  church  courts, — all 
these  show  that  the  legislation  of  the  late  reign  had  been 

*■  Heniy  de  Beaumont  was  the  ion  of  Lewis  of  Brienne  viflcount 
of  Beaumont  in  Maine,  and  grandson  of  John  Brienne  king  of  Jeru- 
salem and  emperor  of  Gonstantinc^le.  His  brother  Lewis  was  after- 
wards bishop    of   Durham,     See  Anselme,  Histolre    6^n^4ilogique,  vi. 

137- 

^  On  October  9,  13x1,  It  was  ordered  that  all  prises  taken  since  the 
coronation  of  Edward  I  should  cease,  except  half  a  mark  on  the  sack  and 
300  woolfells,  and  .a  mark  on  the  hist  of  leather,  which  had  been  mnted 
in  1275  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  43.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  eieyenth 
ordinance,  which  declares  the  Carta  Mercatoria  of  Edward  I  (see  above, 
p.  164)  to  haye  been  issued  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage  and  contrary 
\o  Magna  Carta. 
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chuneter  imperfectly  enforced;  and  that  even  the  graTamina  of  1309 
Ordinances  Were  not  remedied  by  the  king's  perfdnctory  promises  Bat 
**  '  the  ordinances  were  intended  to  cut  deeper  still.  The  old 
claim  of  the  baronage  to  control  ministerial  appointments,  first 
made  in  1244,  is  now  enforced.  All  the  great  officee  of  state 
(xiii-^xviii)  in  England,  Ireland  and  Gasoony  are  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  king  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  baronage, 
and  (xxzix)  their  holders  are  to  be  bound  by  proper  oaths  in 
parliament.  The  king  (z)  is  '  to  live  of  his  own/  (ix)  is  not  to 
go  to  war,  to  summon  forces  or  to  quit  the  realm  without  the 
consent  of  the  baronage  in  parliament.  Parliaments  (xxix)  are 
to  be  held  once  or  twice  every  year,  and  in  these  pleas  are  to 
be  heard  and  decided ;  and  (xl)  proper  persons  are  to  be  named 
to  hear  complaints  against  the  king's  officers.  The  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  marshal,  and  the  coroner  within  the  verge  of  the 
court  (xxvii,  xxviii),  are  restricted ;  and  the  king  is  forbidden 
(xxx)  to  alter  the  coinage  without  consulting  parliament.  The 
act  as  a  whole  is  a  summary  of  old  grievances  and,  in  all 
respects  but  one,  of  new  principles  of  government  by  restraint 
of  the  royal  power.  It  is  not,  however,  as  regards  the  main 
feature  of  constitutional  interest,  in  advance  of  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford;  the  privileges  asserted  for  the  nation  are  to  be 
exercised  by  the  baronage;  the  agency  of  the  third  estate  is 
nowhere  referred  to,  unless  the  very  loose  expression  *  in  parlia- 
ment '  be  understood  to  allow  to  the  commons  the  privilege  of 
witnesBing  the  acts  of  the  magnates.  And  in  this  respect  it 
would  appear  that  the  leaders  of  opposition  were  behind  rath^ 
than  before  their  time.  No  constitutional  settlement  could  be 
permanent  which  did  not  provide  for  the  action  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  neglect  of  that  consideration  actually  furnished 
the  plea  for  the  reversal  of  the  Ordinances  by  the  hands  of  the 
Despensers. 

The  longest  articles,  and  those  perhaps  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  was  attached,  were  those  directed  against  Gaveston 
and  the  other  favourites. 

The  king,  after  a  humble  entreaty  that  his  *  brother  Piers ' 
might  lie  forgiven,  was  obliged  by  the  urgent  appeal  of  his 
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oooiieil  to  jkid\    Otk  tlie  271)1  of  September  the  completed  The  king 
oEdiaaBees  were  published  in  S.  Panrs  Churchyard ;  on  the  Ofdinucm, 
30th  the  king's  assent  was  declared  at  S.  Paul's  Cross  by  Hugh 
le  Despeas^r,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  other 
lords  of  the  council  *.     On  the  5th  of  October  the  new  statutes 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  letters  patent ;  they  were  sent  to 
the  sheriffs  for  publication  on  the  loth  and  nth;  the  king  on 
the  latter  day  went  away  to  Windsor  and  new  officers  were 
appointed  in  the  chancery  and  treasury '.     The  parliament  had 
been  prorogued  until  ^he  1 2th  of  November  and  was  again 
called  for  February  12,  1312  ;  but  nothing  was  done^  although 
the  three  estates  were  duly  Eummoned  to  both.     Edward,  no 
doubt,  regarded  himself  as  absolved  from  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  ordinances  by  the  compulsion   under  which  he 
acted  ^     In  January,  131 2,  he  returned  to  the  north.     No 
sooner  had  he  reached  York  *  than  he  set  aside  the  ordinance  isdwani 
iouchiog  Oaveston,  recalled  him  to  his  side,  and  restored  his  Gaventon, 
forfeited  estates.    This  was  reganled  by  the  hostile  barons  as   *"'  ^^"* 
a  declaration  of  war.     Archbishop  Winchelsey  excommunicated 
the  favourite  and  his  abettors^.     Thomas  of  Lancaster,  with 
liis  four  confederate  earls,  took  up  arms,  advanced  northwards 
and,  after  very  nearly  capturing  Gaveston  at  Newcastle,  besieged 

'  See  A.  Murimnth  (ed.  Thompson),  p.  15;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  113 ;  Chr. 
Kdw.  ii.  70. 

'  Liber  de  Antt.  Legg.  pp.  251,  25  a. 

*  Statutes,  i.  163 :  they  were  sent  to  the  sherifb  on  the  loth ;  Foed.  ii. 
146.  On  the  23rd,  Walter  of  Norwich  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  trensiiry, 
and  Adam  of  Oagodby  became  keeper  of  the  seal,  Dec.  10. 

*  The  commons  were  summoned  for  the  lath  and  the  clergy  for  the  i8th 
of  November ;  ParL  Writs,  II.  i.  58 ;  the  same  members  were  to  attend. 
The  clergy  took  offence  at  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  and  the  king  pro- 
longed the  time  for  them  to  Deo.  2.  The  knights  were  in  attendimoe  from 
Nor.  12  to  Dea  18 ;  ibid.  p.  67.  For  the  February  session  all  the  estates 
were  summoned  on  the  19th  of  December;  but  warned  on  January  10  not 
to  attend. 

*  He  ooroplidned  that  he  was  treated  like  an  idiot,  'sicut  providetur 
fitttto,  totins  domus  suae  ordinatio  ex  alieno  dependeret  arbiirio;'  M. 
Malmesb.  p.  117;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  174. 

*  Jan.  18,  131 2,  the  king  announces  that  Gavesttm  has  returned  to  him 
and  is  ready  to  account  for  all  his  acts ;  Foed.  ii.  153 ;  on  the  loth  and 
24tli  of  Felnnary  the  king  restores  his  estates;  p.  157.  Cf.  Lib.  de  Antt. 
I-egg.  p.  252. 

^  M.  Malmesb.  p.  118;  Chr.  Kdw.  ii.  175,  180. 
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captuic  Md  him  in  Scarborough  castle.     On  the  19th  of  May  he  was  oUiged 

firraartt^!***    to  capituhite,  and  under  safe-conduct  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke 

jiiM,  T3ia.    pfQQ^^Q^  towards  Wallingford,  there  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of 

parliament  in  August.     On  his  way  he  was  carried  off  by  the 

earl  of  Warwick,  and  after  a  pretence  of  trial  was  beheaded  in 

the  presence  of  earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  on  Blacklow  Hill  on 

the  19th  of  June  \ 

Important         The  blood  of  Gaveston,  thus  illegally,  if  not  unrighteously, 

this  crime,     shcd,  was  the  first  drop  of  the  deluge  which  within  a  century 

and  a  half  carried  away  nearly  all  the  ancient  baronage  and 

a  great  proportion  of  the  royal  race  of  England.     Edward's 

revenge  for  his  friend  mingled  the  blood  of  Lancaster  with  the 

rising  stream.     The  feuds  of  this  reign  were  the  source  and  the 

example  of  the  internecine  struggle  under  Richard  II,  and  of  all 

that  followed  until  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field  and  the  practical 

despotism  of  the  Tudors  exhausted  the  force  of  the  impulse  and 

left  no  more  noble  blood  to  shed. 

KciotiftUoai       The  immediate  results,  however,  of  this  violent  act  were  not 

^3*1^^13.     startling.     Edward  was  too  weak  to  bring  the  offenders  to 

justice ;  the  earls  were  perhaps  shocked  at  their  own  boldness, 

and  had  not  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  deposing  the  king.     He 

was  left  under  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  never 

forgave  the  iigury  done  him  by  the  earls  in  seizing  the  prisoner 

who  was  trusting  to  his  honour,  and  of  Hugh  le  Despenser, 

who   had   as   yet   no  personal   quarrel  with   the   enemies   of 

Mediation      Gaveston.     The  pope  and  the  king  of  France '  sent  envoys  to 

pcaiH>.  mediate  between  the  parties;   the  earl  of  Gloucester  tried  to 

make  peace;   the  bishops  also  threw  themselves  between  the 

threatening  hosts,  and  civil  war  was  averted.     After  a  long 

negotiation  carried  on  under  a  series  of  letters  of  safe-conduct, 

and  a  long  discussion  in  parliament  which  sat  from  Septem« 

^  The  Bridlington  Chronioler  (Cliron.  Edw.  p.  43)  says  th*t  the  justices 
Inge  and  Spigumell  tried  him  under  the  Ordinances.  Lancaster,  Hereford, 
and  Warwick  were  present,  according  to  the  Continuator  of  TVivet,  p«  9. 
The  monk  of  Malmesbury  says  that  Uie  earl  of  Warwick  stayed  in  his  own 
castle,  the  others  followed  afar  off '  to  see  the  end ;  *  p.  123 ;  Chr.  Edw.  ii. 
180;  cf.  Lib.  de  Antt.  L^gg.  p.  345. 

*  The  papal  envoys  were  the  Cardinal  of  8.  Prisca,  Count  Lewis  of 
£vrenx,  and  the  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  Foed.  ii.  180. 
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ber  30  to  December  16,  I3i2\  peace  was  proclaimed*;  but  PeMtnude 
another  year  passed  before  the  earls  were  admitted  to  pardon.  13x3. 
During  this  time  the  parliament,  although  duly  summoned, 
granted  no  money;  the  king  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  every 
accessible  quarter;  the  bishops,  the  merchants,  even  the  pope, 
became  his  creditors.     Walter  Langton,  the  old  enemy  of  Gave- 
ston,  had  made  his  peace  and  resumed  his  office  as  treasurer ' 
in  If  arch,  131 2,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Winchelsey  and 
the   ordainers.    It  was  probably  under  his  advice  that  the 
royal  council,  in  December,  131 2,  issued  orders  for  a  tallage^, 
which  the  great  towns,  especially  London  and  Bristol,  resisted. 
The  country  was  kept  in  alarm  by  constant  proclamations  and  Continued 
prohibitions   of   tournaments.     The   earls   were   forbidden  to 

^  On  the  yA  of  Jane  the  king  snmmoned  the  three  estates  to  meet  at 
Xincoln  on  the  23rd  of  Jaly ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  73 ;  on  the  8th  of  July  the 
parliament  was  postponed  to  August  20,  at  Westminster;  ibid.  p.  74; 
the  oommons  were  dismissed  on  the  28th,  to  meet  Sept.  30 ;  ibid.  ii.  53 ; 
the  writs  of  expenses  were  issued  Deo.  16;  ibid.  i.  79. 

'  Hie  royal  commissioners  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
and  Nicolas  Segnve;  Foed.  ii.  191;  Cbr.  Edw.  i.  221.  The  peace  was 
proclaimed  Dec.  ai ;  ibid.  p.  192.  The  king  gaye  a  receipt  for  Oayeston's 
jewels,  which  had  been  taken  at  Newcastle,  on  the  27th  of  February; 
ibid.  p.  203. 

'  Langton  had  restitution  of  his  temporalities,  Oct.  3,  1308;  Foed.  ii. 
58;  but  he  did  not  get  possession  until  Jan.  23,  131 2;  iUd.  1 54;  and 
oontinaed  in  prison.  On  July  i,  131 1,  he  was  removed  from  the  king^s 
prison  at  York  to.  the  archbiwop*s;  ibid.  138.  On  the  3^th  of  January, 
1 31 2,  at  York,  the  king  wrote  to  the  pope  In  his  ikvour;  ibid.  p.  154;  on 
the  14th  March  he  was  made  treasurer;  ibid.  159.  On  the  311!  of  April 
the  oidainers  turned  him  out  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  archbishop  excom- 
municated him  for  accepting  office  contrary  to  the  ordinances ;  he  appealed 
to  Borne  in  June,  131 2  ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  18.  The  king  had  urged  him  to 
defy  the  threat,  April  13 ;  Foed.  ii.  164 ;  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  absolre 
him,  Hay  i ;  ibid.  p.  167.  After  his  expulsion  from  the  treasury,  Walter 
of  Norwich  hi  May  and  John  Sandale  in  October  acted  as  lieutenants  there. 
Sandale  became  treasurer  before  December. 

*  ParL  Write,  II.  it  59  ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  449.  The  amount  was  a  fifteenth 
of  moveables,  and  a  tenth  of  rents.  The  quarrels  which  arose  in  London 
and  Bristol  in  consequence  are  described  in  the  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  84 ;  cf. 
Cent.  Trivet,  pp.  11,  18 ;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  167;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  219;  Foed. 
ii.  210.  Lord  Badleemere,  as  warden  of  the  castle  of  Bristol,  earned  great 
unpopularity  in  the  struggle.  Edward  and  Isabella  went  to  France,  May 
23,  1 31 3,  to  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  leaving  John  Drokens- 
f<vd,  bishop  of  Bath,  as  regent;  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  10;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  134; 
Chr.  Edw.  ii.  190,  191.  The  latter  writer  states  that  Gloucester  was 
iregent.  Drokensford,  Reynolds,  Gloucester,  and  Richmond  were  commis* 
sioned  to  open  parliament ;  Foed.  ii.  220.  The  king  returned  on  the  1 6th 
of  July;  ibid.  p.  223. 
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move  about  the  country  in  arms,  and  refused  to  attend  tlie 
councils  at  which  the  king  was  present.  Parliament  met  twice 
or  three  times  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  131 3,  but  with  no 
results.  However,  this  phase  of  the  struggle  ended  on  the 
1 6  th  of  October,  1313s  when  the  pardon  ^  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  offences  committed  since  the  king's  marriage,  was  publicly 
granted  to  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  Warenne,  and 
Warwick,  with  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine'  minor  offenders', 
of  whom  the  vast  migority  were  men  of  the  northern  counties. 
The  parliament  that  witnessed  the  pacification  was  prevailed 
upon  to  grant  supplies,  a  fifteenth  from  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  a  twentieth  from  the  lands  of  the  barons  and  the  counties  *, 
The  clergy,  in  their  provincial  councils  the  same  year,  granted 
four  pence  in  the  mark  '. 

In  1314^  the  war  with  Scotland  was  resumed,  and  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  24,  placed  -  Edward  before  his 
people  as  a  defeated  and  fugitive  king.  The  year  1315  was 
spent  in  vain  attempts  to  remedy  the  distress  occasioned  by 
dearth,  murrain,  and  pestilence  ^     The  parliaments  were  held 

^  A  parliament  of  the  three  estates  was  called  Jan.  8,  1315,  to  meet 
on  Maroh  18  :  it  sat  from  March  18  to  April  7,  and  from  May  6  to  May  9; 
Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  80,  91.  On  the  33rd  of  May  a  second  parlhuuent  was 
summoned  for  July  8 ;  ibid.  p.  94 ;  on  the  26th  of  July  a  third  was  called 
for  Sept,  23 ;  ibid.  p.  loa ;  and  sat  until  Nov.  18 ;  iUd.  p.  115. 

'  Statutes,  i.  169. 

'  M.  Malmesb.  p.  140;  Chr.  £dw.  ii.  195;  Foed.  ii.  230^  231;  l^arl. 
Writs,  II.  ii.  66~7o.  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  the  eari  of  Lsocastw  were 
not  reoonoiled ;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  140. 

*  Foed.  ii.  238;  Trokelowe,  p.  8e;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  116,  117;  Rot. 
Pari.  i.  448. 

»  Pari  Writs,  II.  ii.  63  ;  May  27,  1313 ;  Wake,  p.  263;  Wilkins,  Cone, 
ii.  426 ;  Reg.  Palat.  L  ^16. 

*  A  parliament  callea  for  April  21, 1314,  was  prevented  from  meeting  by 
the  outbreak  of  war.  See  below,  u.  354,  note  i.  To  raise  more  money 
Edward  wrote  to  the  archbishops,  bidding  tbem  call  together  the  deigy  in 
oonYocation  on  May  1 7 ;  this  offended  the  clergy,  and  1^  to  some  important 
coDsequenoes.  See  ParL  Writs,  II.  i.  122,  123,  124;  Wake,  State  of  th« 
Chnrcn,  p.  265.  The  convocation  of  Canterbury  met  on  the  i8th  of  July ; 
that  of  York,  June  26,  granted  a  shilling  in  the  mark ;  Reg.  Palat.  L  636, 
641.    For  the  second  Parliament  of  131^,  see  p.  354,  note  3. 

^  See  Cent.  Trivet,  pp.  17,  18;  Trokelowe,  pp.  90-95  sq. ;  Knighton,  c. 
2534.  '^  attempt  was  made  in  1 315  to  fix  prices,  but  withdrawn  the  next 
year  as  pernicious ;  Rot.  ParL  i.  295  |  Foed.  ii.  266,  286 ;  Trokelowe,  pp. 
89,  93  ;  and  a  sumptuary  edict,  fixing  the  number  of  dishes  at  dinner  for 
eaich  rank,  was  issued,  Aug.  6,  1315 ;  Foed.  Ii.  375. 
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with  regularity  and  completenessy  but  with  few  results  in 
either  legislation  or  general  taxation,  Tlie  importance  of  the  Lancaiter 
earl  of  Lancaster  increased  as  the  king  became  more  insignifi-  power. 
cant.  He  was  now  lord  of  five  earldoms,  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
buxy  having  come  to  him  on  the  death  of  his  £9ither-in-law. 
The  death  of  earl  Gilbert  of  Gloucester,  slain  at  Banuockbum, 
who  in  some  degree  inherited  the  noble  character  of  his  grand- 
father Edward  I,  and  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  1315, 
left  earl  Thomas  without  a  rival  among  the  lay  barons;  and 
he  was  relieved  from  the  counsels  as  well  as  the  independent 
spirit  of  archbishop  Winchelsey,  who  died  on  the  i  ith  of  May, 

Wretched,  however,  as  these  years  were,  they  were  perhaps  Time  of 
to  Edward  the  happiest  and  safest  period  of  his  reign  ^ :   his  Edward, 
children  were  gaining  their  due  place  in  his  affections,  the  *^'*  '^'^' 
queen  was  still  faithful  to  him«  the  nation  was  entertaining 
better  JbopfiS*     But  Edward  could  not  live  without  favourites 
or  rulewitiiout  ministers,  and  he  was  most  unfoi*tunate  in  the 
dioice    of   botli.     Walter  Reynolds,   the    new   archbishop  ofThoking^ 
CauterBury,  who  had  been  his  tutor ',  and  advanced  from  being  Reynolds, 
clerk  of  the  wardrobe  to  be  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  primate,  Pembroke. 
was  a  mere  creature  of  court  favour,  who  could  indeed  contrive 
to  obtain  from  the  clergy  money  which  enabled  his  master  to 
dispense  with  the  unwilling  gifts  of  the  parliament,  but  who 
neither  by  experience  nor  by  influence  strengthened  his  posi* 
tion.     The  old  treasurer,  Laiigton,  had  been  too  often  matched 

*  Trokelowe,  p.  80. 

*  Edward  describes  him  as  one  '  qni  a  nostro  aetatis  primotdio,  nostris 
insiflteiiB  obeeqniisy  secreta  prae  oaeteria  nostra  novit ; '  Foed.  ii.  1 01 .  Thomas 
Cobham,  who  was  chosen  by  the  chapter,  was  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  a 
mtX  scholar,  who  afterwards  becaune  bishop  of  Woroesier.  Walter 
Reynolds,  the  kins^s  nominee,  was  a  simple  derk,  the  son  of  a  baker  at 
Windsor,  who  had  gained  Edward's  faYOur,  it  was  said,  by  his  skill  in 
theatrical  entertainments,  bnt  really  had  been  his  tutor.  '  O  quanta  inter 
eleotnm  et  praefectnra  erat  differentia ! '  M.  Malmesb.  pb  141.  The  same 
writer  is  severe  on  the  pope :  *  octo  annis  et  ampliua  papa  Clemens  quintus 
nniyersalem  rexit  eoclesiam,  sed  qnicqaid  profuit  homini  evasit  memo- 
nam;'  p.  1^2:  'melius  esset  rectoribus  papam  non  habere  quam  tot 
exactionibns  indies  snbjacere ; '  'Domine  Jesa,  vol  papam  telle  de  medio 
yel  potestatem  minue;'  p.  145;  Chr.  £dw.  ii.  196,  197.  See  also  ^e 
annals  of  Laneroost,  p.  aaa. 
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with  the  barons  to  be  conciliatory  now.  The  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  by  no  means  an  efficient  leader  of  the  royal  party  in  or 
out  of  parliament.  The  division  of  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  among  his  three  brothers-in-law  raised  up  three 
rival  interests  close  to  the  throne.  The  ablest  man  who  was 
faithful  to  the  king  was  probably  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  elder, 
whom  the  barons  bated  as  a  deserter,  and  who  was  gradually 
rising  to  supremacy  among  the  king's  penonal  advisers.  Hugh 
le  Despenser  was  the  son  of  the  great  justiciar  who  had  Mien 
with  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Evesham,  and  step-son  of  Roger 
Bigod,  who  had  compelled  Edward  I  to  confirm  the  charters. 
He  had  been  in  constant  employment  under  Edward  I ;  as  his 
envoy  he  had  obtained  from  Clement  Y  the  bull  of  absolution 
which  relieved  the  king  from  his  oath  in  1305;  and  under 
Edward  II  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
magnates  as  supporting  Gaveston.  As  early  as  1308^  or  1309 
the  king  had  been  requested  to  remove  him  from  the  council, 
but  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the  lords  his  experience 
made  him  too  valuable  to  be  neglected.  He  rose  in  &vour,  he 
was  god-father  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  and  his  rise  was  shared 
by  his  son,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  whom,  in  1313, 
Edward  married  to  the  eldest  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Gloucester. 
Under  such  influence  Edward  made  a  vain  attempt  to  govern. 

But  the  question  of  the  Ordinances  never  slumbered:  Ed- 
ward began,  before  the  fall  of  Gaveston,  to  move  for  the  re- 
vision, and,  although  he  had  just  ordered  the  publication  of 
them  in  the  counties  ^,  issued  a  commission  to  a  select  body  of 
his  councillors  to  treat  with  the  ordainers  for  the  repeal  of  the 
articles  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  royal  dignity.  This  was 
done  on  the  8th  of  March,  1312^  but  the  troubles  arising 
about  Gaveston  prevented  the  discussion  at  the  time  fixed.     On 

^  In  August,  1308,  at  Northamptcm,  Edward  was  myd  to  dismiss  Hugh 
le  Deroenser,  Nicolas  Segrave,  William  Bereford,  and  William  Inge ;  Chrmi. 
Kdw.  1.  364;  Ann.  Laaercost*  p.  aia;  and  the  atteinpt  to  remove  him 
was  made  again  in  the  negotiations  on  the  ordinances.  He  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  on  March  i,  1283,  and  was  thus  siztyfour,  not  ninety,  as  the 
historians  relate,  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  Bugdale,  Bu^nage,  p.  390. 

*  On  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  1312  ;  Foed.  ii.  154 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  46. 

>  Foed.  ii.  159 ;  Pari.  WiiU,  IL  i.  71 ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  447. 
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the  4th  of  Angost,  131 2  \  in  preparation  for  the  parliament  of  '?'.*^^'' 
that  month,  Edward  summoned  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Here-*  ^  the 

_  ,  _  ,  '  Ordinance*, 

fordy  and  Warwick,  to  appear  on  the  27th  to  treat  on  the  sub*  13x3, 1313- 
ject,  and  on  that  occasion  laid  before  the  ordainers  his  reasons 
for  desiring  a  change '.  The  bill  of  exceptions,  which  was  o«nerai 
drawn  up  by  two  French  lawyers,  and  brought  up  either  on 
this  occasion  or  at  a  later  stage  in  the  parliament  of  September, 
I3i3»  described  the  obnoxious  regulations  as  invalid;  the 
ordainers  had  not  been  properly  elected ;  instead  of  being 
chosen  by  the  prelates  and  barons  they  had  been  nominated 
by  a  small  committee ;  the  Ordinances  were  contrary  to  right 
and  reason,  derogated  from  the  king's  rights  and  dishonoured 
the  crown :  many  points  in  them  were  doubtful,  uncertain,  in- 
consiBtent  with  one  another ;  they  were  contrary  to  the  charters 
and  the  coronation  oath;  the  ordainers  were  ipso  facto  ex- 
communicate as  acting  against  the  charters;  the  Ordinances 
themselyes  were  but  a  reproduction  of  the  provisions  which 
S.  Lewis  had  annulled  in  1264,  and  his  award  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Urban  IV  and  Clement  V.  To  particular  articles  ParUcobr 
particular  objections  were  raised :  they  were  beyond  the  ^  ^"*' 
powers  intrusted  to  the  ordainers,  or  contrary  to  right,  to 
natural  equity,  to  the  provisions  of  Magna  Carta,  to  the  royal 
coronation  oath,  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  respecting  fiefs 
and  benefices,  and  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  kingly  cha- 
racter :  if  the  king  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  he  would  be 
more  of  a  slave  than  the  rustic  who  could  go  on  pilgrimage; 
the  whole  matter  and  form  of  the  Ordinances  was  accordingly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  barons'  in 
answer  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  England  is  not  governed 
by  written  law,  but  by  ancient  custom,  and,  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  king  and  his  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  *  ad  queri- 
moniam  vulgi'  were  bound  to  amend  it  and  reduce  it  to  a 
certainty.     But  the  quarrel  was  not  formally  decided ;  Edward 

«  Foed.  a.  175;  Pari.  Write,  II.  ii.  53 ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  447. 

*  See  Axmales  LondomeDBes,  Chron.  £dw.  i.  all  sq. 

'  By  »  miareading  of  the  MS.  I  placed  these  words,  in  former  editions, 
in  the  month  of  the  king.  The  Chronicle  is  now  printed ;  Chron.  Edw.  i. 
ai5. 
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would  not  admit  that  Qaveston  had  been  a  traitor,  the  earls 
would  not  accept  any  concession  that  left  them  liable  to  legal 
vengeance.  The  pacification  of  131 3  was  however  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  understanding  thtit  the  Ordinances  should  hold 
good. 

No  sooner  were  the  pardons  issued  than  both  parties  re- 
newed the  contest.  The  Scottish  war  was  imminent ;  the  king 
contended  that  there  was  no  time  to  call  a  parliament,  and 
revoked  the  summons  which  had  been  issued  for  April  21, 131 4; 
the  eai'ls  declined,  without  consulting  the  nation,  to  join  the 
expedition ;  Lancaster,  Warenne,  Arundel  and  Warwick  refused 
to  disobey  the  ninth  Ordinance  or  to  go  without  the  order  of 
parliament ;  they  stayed  at  home,  and  the  king  was  beaten  at 
Bannockburn^  Having  thus  contributed  by  his  absence,  if 
not,  as  was  suspected,  by  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Scots,  to  the  king^s  humiliation,  earl  Thomas  took  advantage 
of  the  crisis  to  proclaim '  that  the  abeyance  of  the  ordinances 
was  the  cause  of  the  public  misery,  and  in  a  full  parliament, 
held  at  York  in  September,  13 14',  Edward  was  obliged  to 
confirm  them  again  and  to  consent  to  the  dismissal  of  his 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  sheriffs.  Their  places  were  imme- 
diately filled  up  by  nominees  of  the  earl  \     The  advantage  was 

^  *  Besponderunt  oomites  melius  fore  ad  parliamentiua  omnee  oonvenuie 
et  ibidem  muuiimiter  diffinire  quid  in  hoo  negotio  oportet  agere  . . .  niun  ei 
ordinationeB  hoc  volunt.  IMzit  autem  rex  liiBtana  negotium  magna  ao- 
celeratione  indigere,  et  ideo  parliamentun  ecopectare  non  posse.  Respond- 
erunt  comites  ad  pognam  sine  parliamento  venire  nolle,  ne  oontingerei 
eos  ordinationes  offendere;'  M.  Malmesb.  p.  146;  Ghr.  Edw.  ii.  aoa  CL 
Ann.  Lanerooet,  p.  224 ;  Trokelowe,  p.  83.  On  the  a6Ui  of  November  a 
full  parliament  had  been  called  to  meet  April  ai,  131^  at  Westminster; 
Pari.  Writq,  II.  i.  1 19;  but  war  being  begun  the  long  revoked  the 
summons,  Mazch  24,  calling  the  barons  to  meet  at  Newcastle  on  April  28 ; 
ibid.  p.  121.  Some  elections  had  however  been  held,  as  in  Cornwall; 
Betum  of  Members  (1879),  p.  45. 

*  M.  Malmesb.  p.  154;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  208. 

'  This  parliament  was  sununoned  July  29,  to  meet  September  9 :  it  sat 
until  September  27;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  126. 

*  Archbishop  Revnolds  had  to  surrender  the  great  seal,  and  John  San- 
dale  was  appointed  chancellor,  Sept.  26;  Walter  of  Norwich,  a  baion  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  made  treasurer  the  same  day,  and  retained  the  o£Bce 
unta  May  1 31 7 ;  Dugdale,  Origines,  Chr.  Ser.  p.  36 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  81, 
Sandale  was  a  prot^^  of  archbishop  Winchelsey,  and  had  been  lieutenant 
of  the  treasurer  under  the  ordainers.  The  ordinances  were  confirmed  at 
the  same  time ;  Ann.  Laneroost,  p.  229.    Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Henry  de 
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followed  up  the  next  year.      In  a  general   parliament,  which 
lasted  from  January  to  March  \  1315,  regulations  were  drawn  ThoUng't 
up  for  the  royal  household ;  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Walter  redi^, 
Langton  were  removed  from  the  council,  and  the  king  was  put 
on  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds  a  day*.     The  estates  made  a 
grant  of  money  contingent  on  certain  terms ;  the  clergy  voted 
a  tenth  on  condition  that  peace  should  be  maintained  between  Grants  of 
the  king  and  the  lords,  that  the  rights  of  the  church  should        ' '  '^*^' 
be  observed,  that  the  ordinances  should  be  kept,  and  all  grants 
of  land  made  in  contravention  of  them  should  be  annulled,  that 
their  contribution   should  be  levied  by  ecclesiastics,  and  its 
expenditure  determined  by  the  earls  and  barons'.    The  lay 
estates  granted  a  fifteenth  and  twentieth.     Edward  bent  to  the 
storm  and   yielded  where  he    could  not  resist.     In  August 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  made  commander-in-chief  against  the 
Scots  *y  thus  superseding  the  -earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been 
commissioned  a  month  before. 

252.  In  January,  13 16,  the  parliament  met  at  Lincoln,  and  Lancaxer 
there  earl  Thomas  took  another  step,  which  wrested  the  reins  of  the 
altogether  from  Edward's  hands ".     He  was  made  president  of  ^6.^ 
the  royal  council  on  the  express  understanding  that  without 

Beaamont  were  also  threatened,  and  the  former  went  into  hiding;  M. 
Malmesb.  p.  154 ;  Cbr.  Edw.  iL  208. 

^  The  parliament  of  131 5  was  summoned  Oct.  24,  1314;  the  cleigy  pro- 
teeted  against  the  sammons  addressed  to  them  through  the  archbishop; 
Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  137, 139.  The  session  lasted  from  Jan.  20  to  March  9 ; 
ibid.  p.  149.    The  petitions  are  given  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  i.  288  sq. 

'  M.  ^Ju^esb.  p.  156 ;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  209.  The  expenditure  accounted 
lor  in  the  Wardrobe  Account  for  the  loth  year  of  Edward  II,  July  1316 
to  July  1317,  is  £61,032  9«.  II  j<|. ;  that  of  tiie  eleventh  year,  July  131 7  to 
July  131 8,  is  £36,866  i6j;.  z\dry  in  the  fourteenth  year,  July  1320  to  July 
1511,  only  £15,343  118.  II  jtf.  See  Stapleton's  article  in  the  Arohaeologia, 
xxvi.  p.  319- 

'  Pari.  Writs,  IL  ii.  92  ;  Wilk.  Cone.  ii.  451-454. 

*  Pari,  Writs,  n.  i.  457. 

*  The  parliament  was  summoned  Oct.  16,  for  Jan.  27, 1316 ;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  ]«  152;  it  sat  until  Feb.  20;  ibid.  157.  Lancaster  was  not  present 
nntil  Feb.  12 ;  on  the  17th  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  at  the  king's  request, 
proposed  that  the  earl  should  become  'de  oonsilio  Regis  capitalis ;'  <  prin- 
cipalis oonsiliarius  regis  efficitur ;'  M.  Malmesb.  p.  166;  'ordinatum  erat 
quod  dominus  rex  sine  oonsilio  comitum  et  procerum  nihil  grave,  nihil 
ftrduum  inchoaret,  et  comitem  Lancastriae  de  oonsilio  suo  principaliter 
retineret;*  ibid.  p.  172  ;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  218,  224;  and  after  making  some 
conditions  he  took  the  oath  as  a  councillor ;  Rot.  Parl«  i.  350  sq. 
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the  consent  of  the  council  no  acts  touching  the  kingdom 
should  be  done,  and  that  any  member  of  it  who  should  do  any 
act  or  give  any  advice  dangerous  to  the  kingdom  should  be 
removed  at  the  next  parliament.  The  king  agreed  to  enforce 
the  ordinances ' ;  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  which  show  that 
they  had  begun  to  regard  Iiancaster  as  the  champion  of  their 
privileges,  were  met  by  measures  of  redress  * ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, hoping  that  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  was  at  last  at- 
tained, made  a  liberal  grant,  tlie  towns  granting  a  fifteenth  \ 
the  lords  and  knights  promising  the  service  of  a  foot  soldier 
from  every  rural  township,  to  be  maintained  by  the  township, 
and  the  clergy  likewise  declaring  their  willingness  to  grant 
money  in  their  own  assembly.  The  arrangements  thus  begun 
were  completed  in  a  July  session  of  the  knights,  also  held  at 
Lincoln^,  where  the  counties  compounded  for  their  grant  of 
men  by  paying  a  sixteenth  of  movables.  The  clergy  of  the 
southern  province,  in  the  following  October,  granted  a  tenth  of 
spirituals:  in  consideration  of  this,  as  seems  most  probable, 
the  king  at  York,  on  the  24th  of  November,  published  a  series 
of '  Articuli  Cleri,'  or  authoritative  answers  to  questions  touch- 
ing the  relation  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  courts,  which  bad 
been  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Lincoln.  This  document 
was  entered  on  the  Statute  Book,  and,  considered  as  a  con- 
cordat between  Church  and  State,  is  not  the  least  important 
document  of  the  reign ". 

But  although  summons  after  summons  was  issued  for  the 
Scottish  war,  the  show  of  preparation  was  the  sole  result,  and 
the  pacification  itself  was  futile.     Earl  Thomas,  although  he 

^  The  order  for  enforcement  was  given  March  6 ;  Foed.  ii.  287. 

'  See  below,  note  5. 

«  Foed.  ii.  201 ;  Pari.  Writs.  IL  i.  157 ;  Rot.  Pari.  L  450,  451.  The 
clergy  promised  a  grant  which  they  were  called  on  to  make  in  oon  vocation 
on  Apnl  28 ;  and  again  on  October  10. 

*  The  knights  were  summoned  June  25,  1316,  to  meet  July  29  before 
the  king's  ooundl ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  473 ;  II.  ii.  104,  105 ;  the  towns, 
having  been  taxed  to  the  fifteenth,  were  not  summoned.  The  session  lasted 
till  August  5  ;  ibid.  i.  167.  The  clerical  tenth  was  granted  Oct.  1 1  by  the 
southern,  and  Nov.  23  by  the  northern  convocation;  Wilkins,  Cone.  iL 
458 :  the  order  for  ooUection  of  the  tenth  was  made  Dec.  8 ;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  ii.  109 ;  cf.  Wake,  p.  269. 

*  Statutes,  i.  1 71-174;  Wilkins,  Cone  ii.  460-462. 
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had  gained  ibe  object  of  his  desire,  control  in  both  ai*my  and  strange 
council,  showed  no  capacity  for  either.  His  hatred  for  his  eari  Thomas. 
cousin  ivas  a  stronger  motive  than  his  ambition,  or  else  he 
was  a  traitor  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  his  king.  He  refused 
to  follow  the  king  to  war ;  the  Scots  spared  his  estates  when 
they  ravaged  the  north  ;  his  own  policy  towards  them  was  one 
of  supineness  if  not  of  treacherous  connivEuice^  He  refused 
to  attend  the  parliaments,  and  yet  kept  all  internal  administra- 
tion as  well  as  external  business  at  a  standstill.  Edward 
could  neither  dispense  with  him  nor  defy  him.  Nor.  \sA  he 
ibe  excuse  of  being  the  chosen  spokesman  of  a  body  of  mal- 
contents. The  baronial  opposition  was  no  longer  a  compact 
body,  although  the  largest  section  of  it  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  party,  looked  to  Thomas  as  their  leader.  The 
earl  of  Warenne,  who  had  been  one  of  Gaveston's  bitter 
enemies,  had  so  far  reconciled  himself  with  Edward  as  to  settle 
the  succession  to  his  estates  on  the  king,  in  default  of  an  heir 
of  his  body.     The  inheritance  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  which  Factions 

.  .  .  .  .  •       Among  tlio 

had  fallen  to  his  three  sisters,  raised  up   in   their  respective  barons, 
husbands   three   new  claimants   of  political  power, "Hugh  le 
Despenser  the  younger,  Hugh  of  Audley,  and  Boger  d'Amory, 
who  were  not  likely  to  throw  their  weight  into  one  scale.     The  The  middle 
earl  of  Pembroke  since  the  death  of  Gaveston  had  been  faithful  X317.' 
to  the  king,  but  rather  as  the  leader  of  a  court  party  opposed 
to  Lancaster  than  as  a  supporter  of  the  royal  policy.     The  un- 
settled condition  of  Wales,  where  the  chief  marcherships  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  English  earls,  afforded,  as  it  had 
done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  battlefield  for  private  war. 

'  It  was  believed  that  he  wished  Robert  Bruce  to  maintain  the  struggle, 
lest  Edward  should  be  strong  enough  to  overwhelm  him  (Lancaster) ; 
M.  Malmesb.  p.  173;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  224,  225.  But  it  ia  probable  that 
both  parties  intrigued  with  Eobert  Bruce.  Edward  would  have  acknow- 
ledged him  if  he  wonld  have  befriended  Gaveston,  or  have  helped  him  to 
avenge  himself  on  Lancaster;  and  Lancaster  was  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  bribe  of  £40,000  to  be  neutral ;  M.  Malmesb.  pp.  194,  199 ; 
Chron.  Edw.  ii.  244,  245.  It  was  said  that  Edward  had  oifered  carte 
blanche  (alba  carta)  to  Robert  Bruce  for  Lancaster's  death,  and  this  report 
first  attracted  the  people  to  the  earl :  '  hac  de  causa  populus  Anglicanus 
qui  priuB  comitem  fere  spreverat .  .  .  adhaesit  oomiti;'  Gont.  Trivet,  p. 
34;  Wals.i.  152. 
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The  earls,  who  were  ohliged  to  maintain  a  show  of  peace 
within  the  horder,  could  wage  war,  train  their  men,  and  make 
their  castles  impregnahle,  on  the  other  side.  Meanwhile  the 
condition  of  England  was  lamentable  in  the  extreme;  the 
dearth  and  pestilence  in  131 5,  constant  invasions  by  the  Scots, 
the  impossibility  of  raising  money  or  of  collecting  it, — for 
several  of  the  4Soutages  of  the  last  reign  were  yet  unpaid, — the 
constant  assemblies  of  riotous  bands,  the  secret  training  of 
men  in  arms  for  suspected  purposes,  all  of  them  evils  which 
a  wise  administration  would  have  been  able  to  remedy,  were 
fruitful  causes  of  misery.  Edward's  thoughtless  or  wilful  ex- 
travagance condemns  him  as  heartless ;  his  vain  attempts  to 
relieve  himself  from  restraint  condemn  him  as  incapable.  In 
131 7,  on  the  proposition  of  a  crusade,  the  Pope  allowed  him  to 
take  a  tenth  of  spiritual  revenue  ^  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
but  refused  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath  to  the  ordinances. 
An  elaborate  plan  for  borrowing  of  the  merchants,  'the  new 
increment'*  as  it  was  called,  was  devised  the  same  year; 
enormous  loans  or  'finances'  were  taken  from  every  possible 
lender ',  and  for  nearly  two  years  no  parliament  was  held. 
War  between  A  private  War  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  13 17  between  the 
and  waranne  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Warenne.  The  countess  of  Lancaster 
"  '^^^'  had  eloped  from  her  unfftithful  husband,  with  the  assistance  of 
Warenne,  and,  as  was  suspected,  by  the  contrivance  or  with 
the  connivance  of  the  king  \     But  Edward  was  incapable  of 


E 


*  Mar.  27,  1 31 7;  Food.  ii.  520;  Wilkins,  Gone.  ii.  464;  M.  MahneBb. 
p.  175,  176;  Chron.  Edw.  iL  225,  226.  The  council  of  Vienne  in  131 2 
ad  ordereid  a  tenth  for  six  yean  for  the  crusade.    One  yearns  tenth  had 

been  collected  in  England.    This  the  pope  makes  over  to  the  king,  and 
suspends  the  payment  of  the  rest  for  three  years. 

*  ParL  Writs,  IL  ii.  115 ;  by  the  advice  of  the  merchants  and  in  the 
character  of  a  mutuum;  on  wool  6s.  Sd.  on  the  sack  by  denizens,  lot.  by 
aliens ;  a  similar  impost  was  ordered  on  cloth,  wine,  avoirdupois  and  other 
merchandise,  but  was  revoked  soon  after;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  118;  see 
Hall,  CuMtoms  Revenue,  ii.  183. 

'  From  merchants,  bishops,  the  pope  himself;  see  Foed.  ii.  247,  258, 
263. 

^  There  was  a  suspicious  council  held  by  the  king  at  Clarendon  on  Feb. 
9»  131 7;  P»'l-  Writs,  II.  i.  170;  Cont.  I'rivet,  p.  20;  Wals.  i.  148;  Lan- 
caster refused  to  attend  either  at  Clarendon  or  at  a  later  council  held  at 
London  on  April  15;  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  20;  M.  Malmesb.  p.  176;  Chron. 
Edw.  ii.  228 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  170.    llie  countess  was  carried  off  on 
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taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  overwhelm  his  rival. 
Vain  proclamations  of  peace,  prohibitions  against  armed  bauds, 
futile  summonses  to  parliaments  which  could  not  be  brought 
together  ^  display  the  unfortunate  king  as  completely  helpless. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke,  Roger  d'Amory,  and  Bartholomew  lord 
Badlesmere,  went  so  far  as  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  an 
alliance  for  gaining  supreme  influence  in  the  royal  council'; 
Pembroke,  as  in  position  the  rival  of  Lancaster,  Badlesmere  as  The  mkidi« 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  earl,  and  d'Amoiy  as  an  aspirant  to  l^'^'l,. 
the  Gloucester  honours,  seem  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  middle  party  between  Lancaster  as  the  head  of  the 
old  baronial  fistction,  and  the  king  sustained  by  the  Despensers 
and  the  personal  adherents  of  the  royal  house.  Sieges  and 
negotiations  were  in  brisk  operation  when  the  country  was 
brought  to  its  senses  by  Robert  Bruce. 

Berwick  was  taken  on  the    2nd   of  April,  13 18,  and  its  FomiAi  re- 
capture was  the  signal  for  a  reconciliation.     For  this  the  earl  of  parUw. 
treated  as  an  independent  power  with  the  king,  who  had,  by 
forbidding  Lancaster  to  .move,  become  a  party  in  the  private 
war.     The  mediation  was  undertaken  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Arundel,   Roger  Mortimer,  Badlesmere,  and  two   other 
barons,  with  the   archbishop  of  Dublin  and   the  bishops   of 
Norwich,  Ely,  and  Chichester.     The  list  of  the  king*B  sureties  Treaty  of 
contains  the   names   of  his   two  brothers,  the   archbishop  of  August,  13 18. 
Canterbury  and  nine   other   prelates,  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 

the  9th  of  Bfay ;  Cont.  Triyet,  p.  ao.  This  writer  believed  that  the  elope- 
ment was  arranged  at  the  Cliuendon  conncil;  p.  2  a.  In  July  Lancaster 
in  a  long  letter  to  the  Mng  justifies  his  refusal  to  attend  him  and  insists 
on  a  discussion  in  parliament;  Ghron.  Bridl.  (Chron.  Edw.  ii),  p.  50.  On 
the  a4th  of  September  Lanca&ter  had  letters  of  protection ;  Pari.  Writu, 
II.  i.  171 :  war  must  have  already  begun ;  Lancaster  had  taken  the  castles 
of  the  earl  of  Warenne  in  Yorkshire ;  Knaresborough  castle  had  been 
seized  by  a  rebel  force  in  his  interest,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  continue 
hostilities  on  Nov.  3  ;  Foed.  ii.  344. 

^  A  parliament  called  for  Jan.  13,  1318,  was  postponed  by  seyeral  writs 
to  March,  and  then  to  June,  when  it  was  finally  revoked. 

'  This  was  done  by  indenture,  Nov.  24,  131 7.  Roger  D*Amory  bound 
liimself  in  a  penalty  of  £10,000  to  give  his  diligence  to  induce  the  king 
to  allow  himself  to  be  led  and  governed  by  the  advice  of  Pembroke  and 
Badlesmere;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  lao.  The  monk  of  Maknesbury  mentions 
as  Lancaster's  chief  opponents  at  the  time,  Warenne,  Audley,  D'Amory, 
le  Despenser,  and  William  Montacute;  p.  184;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  a 35. 
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Arundel,  Kiclimond,  Hereford,  Ulster,  and  Angus,  and  twelve 
barons,  of  whom  tbe  greatest  were  Roger  Mortimer,  Hugh  le 
Despenser  the  son,  John  and  Ilichard  Gray,  John  Hastings, 
and  lord  Badlesmere ;  the  earl  of  Lancaster  alone  affixed  his 
seal  to  the  counterpart  of  the  indenture  of  treaty.  But  although 
80  strongly  supported,  Edward  had  to  yield  every  point  in 
dispute :  a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  the  earl  and  nearly 
700  followers,  the  ordinances  were  confirmed,  and  a  new  council 
pormanent  nominated  ^  This  was  to  consist  of  eight  bishops,  Norwich, 
appointed.  Ely,  Chichester,  Salisbury,  S.  David's,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Carlisle;  four  earls,  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Richmond,  and 
Hereford;  four  barons,  Hugh  Courtenay,  Roger  Mortimer, 
John  Segrave,  and  John  Oray,  and  a  single  banneret  to  be 
named  by  the  earl  of  Lancaster ' :  of  these,  two  bishops,  one 
earl,  one  baron,  and  the  banneret  were  to  be  iu  constant 
attendance,  and  with  their  concurrence  evetything  that  could 
be  done  without  the  assent  of  parliament  was  to  be  done  '.     At 

^  The  arrangement  was  made  at  Leek,  Auffast  9,  and  confirmed  by  the 
parliament ;  Feed.  ii.  370.  The  stages  of  lAe  negotiation  are  given  by 
Knighton,  c.  3535,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Writs,  I.  i.  184,  185  ;  H.  ii. 
123  sq. ;  Rot.  Pari.  i.  453,  454.  Cf.  Chr.  Bridl.  pp.  54,  55.  The  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  August  35,  to  meet  at  York ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  182  ; 
it  sat  until  Dec  9 ;  ibid.  L  194.  The  Boll  is  printed  in  Cole's  Recordiy 
pp.  1-54. 

'  To  these  were  added  in  the  parliament,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  son, 
Badlesmere,  Roger  Mortimer  of  Chirk,  William  Martin,  John  de  Somery, 
John  Giffaixl,  and  John  Bottetourt ;  at  the  same  time  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
Badlesmere,  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  John  de  Somery,  and  Walter  of  Nor- 
wich were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  reform  of  the  household,  to  whom  the 
king  added  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishops  of  Sly  and  Norwich ; 
Cole,  Records,  p.  12. 

*  Cont.  Trivet,  p.  27 ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  29 ;  M.  Halmeslx  p.  185 ;  Chron. 
Edw.  ii.  236.  Under  this  arrangement  Baidlesmere  was  steward  of  the 
household,  Gilbert  of  Wygeton  controller  of  the  household,  Hugh  le 
Despenser  chamberlain ;  many  other  appointments  were  made,  which  are 
illegible  in  the  lioll ;  Cole,  Rec^-ds,  p.  3 ;  and  it  was  determined  thsvt  the 
next  parliament  should  be  held  at  York  or  Lincoln ;  ibid.  p.  4 ;  the  iiro- 
vision  made  by  the  king  for  Badlesmere,  Despenser,  Audley,  D*Ainory 
and  others,  was  confirmed,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  business  done. 
Bishop  Langton  claimed  £20,000  whidi  he  had  lost  in  the  king*8  service ; 
but,  on  being  asked  whether  he  intended  to  burden  the  king  with  the  pay- 
ment, he  avoided  a  direct  answer,  and  received  nothing.  In  June,  1318, 
Bishop  Hotham  of  Ely,  who  had  been  treasurer  since  May,  1317,  succeeded 
Sandiue  as  chancellor,  John  Walwayn  l>ecomin'!v  treasurer ;  but  Sandale  in 
November  resumed  the  treasurership,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
November,  1319. 
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the  next  parliament  a  standing  council  was  to  be  chosen.     The 

treaty  was  arranged  on  the  9th  of  August  and  reported  to 

a  full  parliament  held  at  York  on  the  i8th  of  October.     This,  pariumentB 

which  was  the  first  parliament  held  since  that  of  Lincoln     *^'  ' 

in   13 1 6,  confirmed  the  treaty  and  the  pardons,  and  passed 

a  statute  to  improve  the  judicial  procedure^.     But  the  year 

was  too  far  advanced  for  a  campaign  against  the  Scots.      A  and  1319. 

parliament  held,  also  at  York,  in  the  following  May  granted  an 

eighteenth  from  the  barons  and  the  shires,  and  a  twelfth  from 

the  towns  \ 

Notwithstanding  the  pretences  of  reform  in  administration, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  country,  no  united  attempt 
was  made  to  repel  invasion.     Lancaster  would  neither  lead  the  increasing 
army  nor   support  the  king.      The  year  13 19  saw  Edwsgrd  uncaater. 
obliged  to  retii*e  from  the  siege  of  Berwick  and  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  enemy.     Whilst  the  king  was  at  Defenceless 
the  siege  of  Berwick,  the  unhappy  Yorkshiremen  made  a  luck-  North. 
less  attempt  to  fight  their  own  battle  under  archbishop  Melton, 
and  paid   the   forfeit  in  the  White  battle  of  Myton,  where 
a  great  number  of  clerks  were  slain  ^     Lancaster  offered  to 
purge  himself  by  ordeal  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with 
the  Scots,  but  when  summoned  to  the  council  of  the  baronage 
refused  to  attend  what  he  called  a  parliament  4n  cameris.' 
Li    1320,   under  the   shadow   of   the    truce,   Edward  visited 
France^  and  did  homage  to  Philip  Y;   but  the  short  period 

'  The  Statute  of  York  ;  Statutes,  i.  177. 

^  A  parliament  was  called  March  20, 131 9,  to  mtjet  May  6 ;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  i.  197  ;  it  sat  till  the  25th;  ibid.  p.  210.  The  writs  for  collecting  the 
grants  were  issued  May  30;  ibid.  p.  211 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  454,  455.  The 
clergy  in  the  parliament  of  1318  had  declined  to  make  a  grant  in  convo- 
cation; the  king  requested  the  archbishops  to  summon  one  for  Feb.  3, 
1 319;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  196.  The  convocation  was  really  held  on  April 
20 ;  Wake,  State  of  the  Church,  p.  271.  In  the  parliament  held  at  York 
on  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  bishops  reported  that  the  clergy 
would  make  no  g^nt  without  the  pope's  leave,  and  Adam  of  Murimuth 
waA  sent  to  Avignon  to  ask  it ;  it  was  granted  May  29 ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  July  the  king  wrote  to  anticipate  the  payment  of  a  tenth ;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  IL  140.  See  A.  Murimuth,  p.  30;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  492  ;  Wake,  pp. 
271,  272. 

^  Ann.  Lanerc.  p.  239;  Bridlington,  p. 58 ;  Trokelowc,  p.  104;  Wals.  i.  156. 

*  He  sailed  on  the  19th  of  June,  leaving  Pembroke  recent,  and  returned 
on  the  22nd  of  July ;  Foed.  ii.  428 ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  140. 
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of  calm  ended  in  the  following  year.  During  this  time  the 
government  was  carried  on  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
Pemhroke  and  Badlesmere,  the  eai*l  of  Lancaster  acting  through 
his  agent  in  the  council,  and  the  king's  personal  adherents 
heing  led  hy  the  Despensers,  one  of  whom,  Hugh  the  younger, 
had  heen  appointed  chamberlain  in  the  parliament  at  York  in 
13  T  8.  John  Hotham,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  chancellor  from  1318 
to  1320,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Salmon,  bishop  of 
Norwich. 

253.  Edward  had  not  learned  wisdom  from  Gaveston  s  fate, 
although  the  men  under  whose  influence  he  had  now  fallen 
were  not  liable  to  the  same  objections   as  those  which   had 
prejudiced  the  nation    against   the  Oascon  favourite.      The 
younger  Despenser  had  taken  Gkveston's  place  in  Edward^s 
regard  \  and  neither  father  nor  son  had  shown  any  caution  or 
moderation  in   using  the  advantages  of  the  position.      They 
had  been  willing  or  eager  recipients  of  all  that  the  king  had 
to  give.     Though  they  were  neither  foreigners  nor  upstarts, 
they  were  obnoxious  to  chazges  and  enmities  as  fatal  as  those 
which  had  overwhelmed  Gaveston.     Representing  to  some  ex- 
tent the  views  of  the  barons  of  1264,  they  h^  attached  them- 
selves to  the  king,  against  whom  Lancaster  was  trying  to  play 
the  part  of  Simon  de  Montfort.     As  the  husband  of  the  eldest 
co-heiress  of  Gloucester,  the  younger  Hugh  came  into  collision 
with  the  other  co-heirs  and  the  rest  of  the  rival  lords  of  the 
marches,  especially  the  Mortimers'.      Lancaster,  feeling  that 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  Scotland  was  diminishing  his  politi- 
cal influence,  grasped  the  opportunity  which  was  supplied  by 
Edward's  infatuation  and  the  greediness   of  the  Despensera. 
He  revived  the  outcry  against  the  &vourites,  and  at  once  en- 
listed on  his  side  all  whom  they  had  outraged  and  ofiended. 

^  See  T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  595 ;  Ghron.  Edw.  ii.  301. 

'  The  quuTol  began  however  in  Gower,  where  John  Mowbray  aa  heir 
had  entered  without  the  king's  leave,  which  Hugh  le  Despenser  asserted 
was  necessary  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  England ;  M.  Mahnesb.  p.  305 ; 
Cliron.  Edw.  ii.  254.  The  other  marchers  took  occasion  of  the  quarrel  to 
attack  Hugh.  lAncaster  had  his  'antiquum  odium'  against  the  father, 
and  involved  him  in  it ;  M.  Malm.  p.  209 ;  Chron.  Edw.  ii.  257 ;  Troke- 
lowe,  p.  Z07. 
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He  himself  bad  an  old  "f^rudge  against  the  father,  and  had  long 
insisted  that  all  who  had  received  gifts  from  the  king  contrary 
to  the  ordinances  should  be  punished,  a  threat  launched  especi- 
ally at  the  Despensera.     Humfrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  weu 
and  lord  of  Brecon,  the  king's  brother-in-law  and  the  chief  of  the 
among  the  marchers,  saw  that  his  position  was  threatened  by  1330.  '*'^^ 
the  son;  the  younger  Hugh  had  received  Qlamorgan  in  the 
partition  of  the  Oloucester  inheritance ;  Hugh  of  Audley  and 
Roger  d'Amory  in  the  same  way  had  received  castles  and 
honours   in   the    marches.      Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  earl's 
brother,  was  lord  of  Kidwelly.     Boger  Mortimer  of  Chirk  and 
his  nephew  Boger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  ruled  the  northern 
marches  almost  as  independent  lords  ^. 

The  troubles  began  in  the  autumn  parliament  of  1320'^  an  Tumults  and 
assembly  of  the  lords  and  commons  only,  to  which  the  clergy  1330-1/ 
were  not  summoned,  the  pope  having  by  his  grant  of  a  tenth 
relieved  the  king  from  the  need  of  asking  a  grant  from 
spiritualities.  A  commission  was  issued  soon  after  the  dis- 
missal of  the  assembly,  and  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the 
commons,  for  the  trial  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  unlawful 
assemblies  which  were  held  for  political  purposes.  On  the 
30th  of  January  1321'  the  king  issued  writs  to  the  earls  of 
Hereford,  Arundel,  and  Warenne,  and  twenty-six  other  lords, 
forbidding  them  to  attend  a  certain  unlawful  assembly  at  which 
matters  were  to  be  treated  concerning  the  crown,  in  contempt 
of  the  royal  prerogative  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 

*  Roger  Mortimer  of  Chirk  was  the  second  bod,  and  Roger  (HI)  Mor- 
timer of  Wigmore  the  grandson  of  Roger  (11)  Mortimer,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Edward  I,  who  had  also  acted  as  his  lieatenant  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  (see  above,  p.  107).  Hugh  Moilimer  who  resisted  Henry  U  in 
1 155  was  great-grandfather  of  Roger  (II).  Roser  of  Chirk  was  jostioiar  of 
Wales ;  he  died  in  the  Tower  after  his  nephew^  escape. 

'  This  parliament  was  summoned  Aug.  5,  to  meet  Oct.  9 ;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  i.  219;  it  sat  until  the  25th;  ibid.  p.  229^  The  pope  had  granted, 
July  14,  another  tenth ;  the  clergy  therefore  were  not  summoned.  The 
Michaelmas  parliament  refused  to  allow  the  king  to  make  gifts  in  perpetuity 
to  the  pope's  brother  and  two  nephews;  Fo^.  ii.  438;  and  passed  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  fourth,  touching  sheriffii  and  juries  ;  Statutes, 
L  180.  The  transactions  are  recorded  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  i.  365  sq. 
The  petition  for  inquiry  U  given,  p.  371. 

'  Foed.  ii.  442  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  155. 
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The  king       the  kingdom.    Two  months  later,  whenSt  Oloucester  ^,  the  kiiur 
Marches,       learned  that  there  was  war  in  the  marches.     Hugh  of  Aadley 

Mar.  1321.  ,  ,  . 

was  summoned  for  contumaciously  refusing  to  obey  the  king's 
writ,  and  the  earl  of  Hereford  with  others  of  the  marchers  was 
Approadhof  directed  to  appear  at  Qloocester  to  treat  with  the  king*.     The 
'^  '   earl  of  Hereford  and  Koger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  had  before 
the  23rd  of  April  refused  to  obey  the  writ  or  to  attend  any 
council  at  which  the  Despensers  were  present'.     On  the  ist  of 
May  Edward  had  formally  to  forbid  Bohun  and  Mortimer  to 
attack  the  Despensers ;  and  on  the  15th  he  called  a  full  parlia- 
ment* to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  July.     In  the 
interim  Lancaster  assembled  his  adherents  lay  and  clerical  at 
Pomfret  and  Sherburn  in  Torkshire,  and  drew  up  articles  of 
Attack         complaint^.    Before  parliament  met  all  parties  had  joined  against 
Deapenienin  the  favoui'ites ;  Pembroke  alone  ventured  to  mediate';  the  earl 
juSyfTs^.'    of  Warenne  and  lord  Badlesmere  joined  with  Lancaster  in  the 
attack,  and  a  solemn  proscription  was  the  result. 

The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  were  taken  with  much 
more  circumspection  than  had  been  used  against  Qaveston. 
The  three  estates  were  summoned  on  the  distinct  plea  that  the 
absence  of  the  clergy  should  not  be  alleged  as  invalidating  the 
Chaises  acts  of  the  parliament^.  The  charges  against  the  Despensers 
i^penaert.  Were  formally  stated';  they  had  attempted  to  accroach  to 
themselves  royal  power,  to  estrange  the  heart  of  the  king  from 
his  people  and  to  engross  the  sole  government  of  the  realm. 
The  younger  Hugh  had  attempted  to  form  a  league  by  which 
the  king's  will  should  be  constrained ;  he  had  taught  that  it  is 
to  the  crown  rather  than  to  the  person  of  the  king  that  the 
subject  is  bound  by  homage  and  allegiance,  and  that  thus,  if 
the  personal  will  of  the  king  incline  to  wrong,  it  is  the  sworn 

*  Foed.  ii.  445 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  331 ;  Kot.  Pari.  i.  455. 

«  Pari.  Writs.  II.  i.  231.  »  Pari.  Write,  U.  i.  232. 

^  The  clergy  as  well  as  the  commonfl  were  summoned;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  i.  334. 

^  June  38.  Chr.  Bridlington,  Chron.  £dw.  ii.  61  sq.  gives  interesting 
details. 

*  Adam  Murimuth  asserts  that  Pembroke  was  secretly  in  the  plot  against 
the  Despemiers ;  p.  33.  So  also  T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  595 ;  Ghrou.  £dw.  ii. 
302  ;  cf.  Annates  PauUni,  Chron.  Edw.  i.  297. 

^  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  236.  •  Statutes,  i.  181  sq. 
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duty  of  the  subject  to  guide  or  constrain  him  to  do  right  ^    The 
two  had  moreoyer  prevented  the  magnates  from  having  proper 
access  to  the  king,  had  removed  ministers  appointed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  realm,  had  incited  civil  war,  exercised  usurped 
jurisdiption,  and  in  every  way  perverted  and  hindered  justice. 
The  sentence  is  passed  in  the  name  of  the  peers,  in  the  presence  sentence 
of  the  king :   father  and  son  are  condemned  to  forfeiture  and  p**"**^* 
exile,  not  to  be  recalled  but  by  the  assent  of  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons,  and  that  in  parliament  duly  summoned.     The  award  The 
was  accompanied  by  a  formal  grant  of  pardon  to  the  prosecutors  ^^^  from 
for  all  breaches  of  the  law  committed  in  bringing  the  accused  to  jSyTi"". 
justice :  the  chief  prosecutor  had  been  the  earl  of  Hereford ;  he 
with  the  two  Mortimers,  the  Audleys  and  D'Amory,  lord  Bad- 
lesmere,  the  earl  Warenne,  John  Mowbray,  John  Qiffard,  and 
Bichard  Gray,  and  a  large  number  of  their  followers,  received 
separate  pardons  on  the  20th  of  August*.     On  the  22nd  the 
parliament  separated. 

254.   Two  months  after  this  the  king  took  courage^    An  Edwwd 
insult  offered  to  the  queen  by  the  lady  Badlesmere,  who  had  arms,  octo- 
refused  to  admit  her  into  Leeds  castle,  provoked  Edward  to    ''^^^'' 
take  up  arms ' ;  six  earls,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Pembroke,  Warenne, 
Arundel,  and  Richmond,  obeyed  his  summons,  and  Lancaster,  in 
his  hatred  of  Badlesmere  *,  allowed  the  king  to  gather  strength. 
Finding  himself  stronger  than  he  had  hoped,  the  king  proceeded  His  vigorous 
to  attack  the  castles  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  Andley,  and  ^ 
D'Amory;   and  empowered  the  Welsh  to  raise  forces  against 
them  as  rebels.     This  earl  Thomas  was  not  disposed  to  suffer : 
he  called  an  assembly  of  the  lords  of  his  party  to  Doncaster  on 

^  The  statement  of  Hugh's  teaching  on  this  point,  which  is  made  one  of  the 
chaiges  against  him,  curiously  enough  appears  in  the  Bridlington  Annals, 
and  in  tba  Annales  Londonienses,  as  the  justification  of  the  proceedings 
against  Gaveston ;  see  Chron.  £dw.  i.  153;  ii.  33. 

'  ParL  Writs,  II.  ii.  163-168.  302  pardons  were  Issued  on  the  20th  of 
August ;  and  146  more  in  the  following  six  weeks. 

'  Trokelowe,  p.  no.  On  the  i6th  of  October  the  writ  of  summons  was 
issued ;  the  force  was  to  be  at  Leeds  on  the  23rd ;  Foed.  ii.  458 ;  Pari. 
Writs,  II.  ii.  539.  October  27,  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
came  to  mediate ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  34. 

*  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  the  monk  of  Malmesbury ;  p.  213  ;  Chron. 
£dw.  ii.  262. 
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the  29th  of  November^,  ana  preparea  to  succonr  the  earl  of 
Hereford  in  the  marches,  whither  Edward  was  moving  to 
attack  him.  Bat  he  had  miscalculated  the  energy  which  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  had  developed  in  Edward's  character. 
Early  in  December  the  king  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy,  that  the  proceedings  against  the  Despen- 
sers  were  illegal*.  At  Christmas  he  marched  to  GireDcester, 
and  attempted  to  cross  the  Severn  so  as  to  reach  Hereford. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  passage  at  Worcester,  he  proceeded  to 
Bridgnorth,  where  he  was  resisted  by  the  Mortimers.  On  the 
22nd  of  January  the  Mortimers,  despairing  of  help  from  Lan- 
caster, yielded ' ;  the  king  crossed  at  Shrewsbury,  marched  to 
Hereford  and  thence  to  Gloucester,  where  on  the  nth  of 
February^  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  the  feivourites. 
The  northern  lords,  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  joined  by  the 
fugitives  from  the  marches,  were  besieging  Tickhill,  and  Lan- 
caster was  preparing  to  march  southwards.  Edward  called  a 
generi^l  levy  to  Coventry  on  the  28th  of  February,  with  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  earl ;  but  the  latter,  having  reached 
Burton  on  Trent  with  an  inferior  force,  turned  and  fled.  On 
the  news  of  his  retreat  the  castles  of  Kenilworth  and  Tutbury 
surrendered,  and  the  king  ordered  the  earls  of  Kent  and 
Warenne  to  arrest  the  pursuers  of  the  Despensers';  one  of 
them,  Roger  D'Amory,  was  captured  at  Tutbury  and  shortly 
afterwards  died^  The  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  in  which 
Sir  Andrew  Harclay  defeated  and  took  captive  the  earl  of 

^  Foed.  ii.  459.  It  waa  farbidden  by  the  king  Nov.  I  a  :  Pari.  Writs,  II. 
ii.  169. 

'  Bee.  10;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  35  ;  T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  595 ;  Chr.  Edw.  ii. 
303 ;  cf.  Foed.  ii.  463,  470.  On  Not.  30  the  king  wrote  to  the  archbiahop 
in  reference  to  the  approaching  oonvooation ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  17a ;  Wake, 
p.  17a.  On  the  4th  of  January  he  applied  to  ten  bishops  who  had  been 
abeoit  firom  the  oonvocation  to  certify  their  assent  or  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  there  given ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  173 ;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  510. 

'  Jan.  1 7,  Koger  Mortimer  of  Wigmore  had  safe  conduct ;  Foed.  ii.  473 ; 
on  the  a  and  the  king  received  the  submission  of  both ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii. 
176. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  177.  *  March  li ;  Foed.  ii.  477. 

*  M.  Malmesb.  p.  ai5 ;  Chr.  Edw.  ii.  a68.  Roger  d'Amory  was  tried 
and  oomdemned  to  be  hanged,  but  waa  spared  'inasmuch  as  the  king  had 
loved  him  much,*  and  he  had  married  the  king*s  niece;  March  13 ;  Pari. 
Writs,  II.  ii.  261. 
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Lancaster,  was  fought  on  the  i6th  of  March.     There  the  earl 
of  Hereford  and  four  other  barons  were  slain.     Six  days  after  Umeuttr 
his  capture  the  great  earl,  in  his  own  castle  of  Porafret,  before  Mar.M.i'sM. 
a  body  of  peers  with  Edward  himself  at  their  head,  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  as  a  rebel  taken  in  arms  against  the 
king,  and  convicted  of  dealing  with  the  Scots  ^.     The  haste  and 
cmelty  of  the  proceeding  were  too  sadly  justified  by  the  earl's 
own  conduct  in  the  case  of  Gaveston.     Yet  cruel,  unscrupulous,  Hispotitton 
treacherous,  and  selfish  as  Thomas  of  Lancaster  is  shown  by 
every  recorded  act  of  his  life  to  have  been,  there  was  some- 
thing in  80  sudden  and  so  great  a  fall  that  touches  men's  hearts. 
The  cause  was  better  than  the  man  or  the  principles  on  which 
he  maintained  it.     A  people,  new  as  yet  to  political  power, 
saw  in  the  chief  opponent  of  royal  folly  a  champion  of  their 
own  rights :  rude,  insolent,  and  unwarlike,  an  adulterer  and  a 
murderer,  he  was  liberal  of  his  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  a  boun- 
tiful patron  of  the  clergy :  his  fame  grew  after  his  death.     The 
UXLid  earl  Thonjan  fi1t>pi*p  t^^  gi»/*/^ii#i  act  of  the  great  tragedy.. 
The  minor  leaders  fell  one  by  one  into  the  lung's  hands ;  Badles-  FAt«  of 
mere  was  taken  at  Stow  park  *  and  hanged  at  Canterbury ;  captiYes. 
John  Mowbray  and  John  Gi£fard,  who  were  taken  at  Borough-  1393. 
bridge,  shared  the  same   fate:    the  Mortimers  were  already 
prisoners':   the  two  Audleys  surrendered  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  were  spared  owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  royal 
house.     Fourteen  bannerets  and  fourteen  bachelors  were  put 
to   death*.      Eighty-six  bachelors  remained  in  prison.      The 

'  Tlie  earb  of  Kent,  Eiohmond,  Pembroke,  Wftrenne,  Arundel,  Athol,  and 
Angus  were  present;  Food.  ii.  479 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  196 ;  Cbr.  Edw.  ii.  77. 

'  LeUnd,  Coll.  ii.  463. 

'  On  June  13  the  commission  was  issued  for  tbe  trial  of  Hugh  of  Audley 
and  the  Mortimers;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  193 :  on  the  14th  of  July  justices 
were  appointed  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Mortimers;  ibid.  213,  a  16:  and 
on  the  aand  the  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  for  perpetutJ  imprison- 
ment; ibid. 

*  Henry  le  Tyeys  at  London,  April  3 ;  Henry  Wylyngton  and  Henry  de 
Montfbrt  at  Bristol,  April  5 ;  Bartholomew  Ashbuinham  at  Canterbury, 
the  same  day;  Bartholomew  lord  Badlesmere,  at  Canterbury,  April  14, 
were  tried  by  the  king's  Justices  and  condemned ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  384 
sq.  Boger  Clifford  and  John  Mowbray  were  drawn  and  hanged  at  York ; 
Wall.  i.  165:  Giffard  at  Gloucester;  Knighton,  c.  2541.  Eight  barons, 
according  to  the  Chronicler  of  Lanerooet,  were  hanged,  four  immediately 
releaeed,  ten  imprisoned ;  fifteen  knights  hanged,  five  liberated,  sixty-two 
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earl  of  Warenne  and  Sir  Richard  Gray  had  abready  changed 
sides. 

Thus  far  the  king  and  his  friends  appeared  to  be  inch*ned  to 
make  a  moderate  use  of  their  victoiy;  and,  had  it  been  possible 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  Edward  might  still 
have  reigned  happily.  The  determination  of  the  personal 
quarrel  was  not  disadvantageous  to  the  constitution.  The 
king  had  never  been  a  tyrant.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  had 
never  understood  thfi  crisis  through  which  the  nation  was 
passing.  His  idea  was  to  limit  the  royal  power  by  a  council 
of  barons,  to  court  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  and  to  diminish 
the  burdens  of  the  people ;  not  to  admit  the  three  estates  to 
a  just  share  in  the  national  government.  Hence  during  his 
tenure  of  power  few  parliaments  were  called,  little  or  no 
legislation,  except  the  Ordinances,  had  been  effected ;  no  great 
national  act  had  been  undertaken ;  he  had  not  even  attempted 
to  arrest  the  decline  of  England  in  military  strength  and  repu- 
tation, or  to  recover  the  ground  lost  by  the  incompetency  of 
the  king.  Edward  was  now  able  to  choose  his  own  advisers; 
and,  although  they  were  chosen  apparently  at  hap-hazard,  they 
were  men  who  entertained,  or  found  it  convenient  to  proclaim, 
a  policy  &r  more  in  accord  with  the  real  growth  of  the  nation. 
The  Despensers  had  not  been  blind  supporters  of  royal  power. 
The  elder  Hugh,  as  an  old  servant  of  Edward  I,  may  have  pre- 
served some  traditions  of  his  constructive  policy.  The  younger 
Hugh  had  professed  a  very  distinct  theory  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject  as  limiting  the  despotic  will  of  the  sovereign.  It  is 
possible  that  both  had  an  idea  of  re-establishing  the  league  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  nation  at  large  which  alone  could  keep 
the  great  nobles  in  their  proper  subordination,  but  which  had 
been  broken  in  the  reign  of  John  and  had  only  partially  been 
restored  by  Edward  I.  But,  if  this  were  so,  the  tide  of  public 
hatred  had  set  in  so  strongly  against  the  king  and  the  favouiites 

impriioned;  p.  245.  Cf.  Trokelowe,  p.  124;  Eulogiom,  iii.  196,  197; 
Bridlington,  p.  77.  The  list  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Writs  is  not  to  be 
truated  as  to  details.  On  the  i  ith  of  July  138  persons  submitted  to  a  fine 
to  save  their  lives  and  lands ;  the  fines  recorded  amount  to  about  £15,000 ; 
Pari.  Writs*  II.  ii.  202  sq. 
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as  to  make  it  impossible.     The  acts  however  of  the  parliament  Pariiamciit 
which  met  at  York  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1322',  intentionally  or  not,  May,  13*33. 
embody  in  a  y?ry  remarkable  way  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. ' 
This  parliament  contained  a  full  representation  of  the  bene-> 
ficed  clergy  and  commons  as  well  as  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  the  council.    It  included  also  for  the  first  time,  lupnaenu 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  only  time  before  the  reign  of  waiea. 
Henry  VIII,  representatives  ofjjfoles,  twenty-four  discreet 
men  empowered  to  act  for  the  '  communitas '  of  each  half  of  the 
principality.     The  three   estates  sat  until  the  19th  of  May^ 
when  the  commons  were  dismissed :  the  magnates  until  the  7  th 
of  July.     The  great  act  of  the  session  was  the  repeal  of  the  iievocaUon 
Ordinances,  which  were  revoked  in  their  integrity   as  pre-  ordinances, 
judicial  to  tlie  estate  of  the  crown ;  for  the  future  all  ordinances 
or  provisions  concerning  the  king  or  the  kingdom,  made  by  the 
subjects  or  by  any  power  or  authority  whatever,  are  to  be 
void ;  and  '  the  matters  which  are  to  be  established  for  the  constito- 
estate  of  our  lord  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  for  the  estate  principle 
of  the  realm  and  of  the  people,  shall  be  treated,  accorded  and 
established  in  parliaments  by  our  lord  the  king,  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  prelates,  earls  and  barons,  and  the  commonalty 
of  the  realm,  according  as  hath  been  heretofore  accustomed.' 
It  did  not  matter,  then,  that  the  ordinances  had  received  full 
legislative  sanction  in  131 1;   they  had  been  forced  upon  the 
king,  drawn  up  and  published  by  men  chosen  only  by  the  lords, 
and  they  had  been  approved  and  authorised,  not  treated  and 
accorded,  by  the  parliament.     The  importance  of  the  wording.  ProepecUve 
lies  in  its  prospective  bearing.     The  great  Charter  had  de-  or  this 
clared  how  the  '  commune  consilium  regni '  was  to  be  had ;  ^ 
Edward  I  had  stated  the  principle  that  that  which  touches  all 
shall  be  approved  by  all ;  Edward  II,  uttering  words  of  which 
he  could  feiintly  realise  the  importance,  enunciates  a  still  more 
elaborate  formula  of  constitutional  law. 

*■  Thii  parliament,  which  contained  both  clergy  and  commons,  was  sum- 
moned March  14;  it  sat  from  the  second  to  Uie  ipth  of  Ma^,  on  which 
day  the  commons  were  dismissed:  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i,  345,  358;  ii.  184. 
The  magnates  continued  in  council  until  July  7,  The  revocation  of  the 
ordinances  is  dated  May  19 ;  Statutes,  I.  190. 
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But  whilst  the  Despensers  thus  hastened  to  repeal  the  bur- 
densome limitations  placed  on  the  action  of  the  crown,  they 
*were  careful  to  withdraw  none  of  the  concessions  by  which  the 
ordainers  had  obtained  the  support  of  the  nation.  Another 
document^  issued  by  Edward  at  the  same  time  declares  the 
state  of  the  law  on  these  points,  and,  by  reference  to  his  Other's 
statutes,  shows  that  no  new  legislation  was  required  to  secure 
the  boons  conferred  in  the  Ordinances.  He,  by  the  assent  of 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  com- 
munity here  assembled,  makes  his  own  ordinances,  confirms  the 
rights  of  the  church  as  contained  in  the  Great  Charter  and 
other  statutes,  and  the  king's  peace  according  to  law  and 
custom ;  the  statute  of  1300  touching  purveyance  and  prises  % 
that  of  1 31 6  touching  sheriffs,  the  ordinance  of  1306  on  the 
Forests,  that  of  1300  on  the  courts  of  the  steward  and  marshal ; 
he  relaxes  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell,  and 
reforms  the  law  touching  appeals  and  outlawry  in  the  very 
words  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  The  articles  by  which  the 
royal  power  of  giving  was  restrained  are  the  chief  points  which 
are  not  re-enacted.  These  measures  were  accompanied  by  a 
reversal  of  the  acts  against  the  Despensers  and  for  the  pardon 
of  the  pursuers ;  and  a  grant  of  money'  and  men*  was  made 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  was  over  the  king  marched  towards 
Scotland.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  Scots  had  learned 
warfare  whilst  the  English  had  been  forgetting  it.  They 
avoided  a  pitched  battle,  wore  out  the  enemy  by  hasty  attacks 


»  Rot.  Pari.  i.  456.^  ^ 

^  An  order  for  coUeoimg  the  revived  New  Castoms,  given  in  confleqaenco 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Ordinances,  was  signed  July  20 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II. 
ii.  214:  a  subsidy,  coiresponding  with  the  new  increment  of  131 7,  was 
granted  by  the  merchants  on  the  1 6th  of  Jane  1332,  and  stopped  July  4, 
Z333  :  ibid.  ii.  193,  239. 

'  The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  granted  f^d.  in  the  mark  on 
spirituals ;  but  their  authority  being  doubtful,  the  archbishop  called  a  con- 
vocation for  June  9 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  359 ;  Wake,  p.  274.  On  the  aoth 
of  April  the  pope  granted  a  tenth  for  two  yean ;  WiUcins,  Gone.  ii.  534. 

*  One  man-at-arms  was  to  be  furnished  by  every  township  to  serve  for 
forty  days ;  this  was  the  contribution  of  the  shires ;  but  it  was  generally 
redeemed  by  a  money  payment;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  573  sq. 
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and  distressed  the  country  with  rapid  inroads  Edward  nar^ 
rowly  escaped  capture  «t  Byland  <m  the  I4tli  of  October.  The 
parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  for  November  14  to  Parliament 
Ripon,  had  to  be  transferred  to  York  ^  and  even  there  many  of  Nov.  1333. 
the  magnates  found  it  impossible  to  attend  \  Worse  than  all, 
treachery  was  discovered  among  the  king's  most  trusted  ser- 
vants. Sir  Andrew  Barclay,  now  earl  of  Carlisle*,  and  warden 
of  the  Scottish  marches,  was  found  intriguing  with  the  Scots 
in  January,    1323.     On  the   ist  of  February  the  order  was  Haroiay  put 

to  death* 

given  for  his  arrest ;  he  was  tried  by  a  special  commission  of  March,  1333. 
judges,  and  he   died  the  death  of  a  traitor   on   the    3rd  cf 
March  *,     The  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  Truce  with 
following  June,  proved  Edward's  weakness  or  the  general  dis-  June,  1333. 
trust,  and  left  him  to  work  out  his  own  ruin  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

256.  The  rest  of  the  reign  is  one  consistent  story  of  despe-  Hatred  of  the 
rate    recklessness    on  the   part  of   the    Despensers,   helpless  and  other 
self-abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  treachery  un-  theiiing. 
justifiable,  unparalleled  and  all  but  universal,  on  the  part  of' 
the  magnates.      The  hatred  of  the  favourites  had  risen  to  a 
pitch  which  seems  irrational :  Robert  Baldock  °  the  chancellor 
and  bishop  Stapledon  the  treasurer  shared  the  odium  of  the 

^  The  parliament,  to  which  the  inferior  clergy  were  not  called,  was  sum- 
moned Sept.  18,  to  meet  Not.  14  at  Bipon ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  261 :  on  the 
30th  of  October,  the  place  was  altered  to  York ;  ibid.  p.  263 :  it  sat  until 
Nov.  29 ;  ibid.  p.  277. 

*  Foed.  11.  499.  This  parliament  granted  a  tenth  from  the  barons  and 
ehires,  and  a  sixth  from  the  towns  ;  ibid,  p.^27 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  280 ; 
Rot.  Pari.  i.  457 ;  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  362.  As  the  clergy  were  not 
present  the  king  asked  the  archbishops,  Nov.  27,  to  summon  their  con- 
Tocations  at  Lincoln  and  York;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  280.  The  clergy 
of  Canterbury  were  summoned  Dec.  3,  to  meet  on  Jan.  14.  They  refused, 
to  make  a  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  pope  had  granted  the  tenth  for 
two  years;  ibid.  283.  See  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  363;  Wake,  p.  275; 
WiUans,  Cone.  ii.  517. 

'  Barclay  was  created  earl  March  25,  1322. 

^  Foed.  ii.  504,  509 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  225,  262;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  39; 
Ann.  Laneroost,  pp.  248,  251. 

'  Robert  Baldock  became  chancellor  on  the  20th  of  August,  1323,  in 
saocession  to  bishop  Salmon.  On  the  death  of  bishop  Sandale  in  November 
1 3 19,  the  treasury  remained  for  a  few  months  under  Walter  of  Norwich 
the  chief  baron;  Stapledon  was  treasurer  from  Feb.  18,  1320,  to  June^, 
1 335,  when  he  was  suoceeded  by  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  of  York. 
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rest ;  the  king  had  &llen  into  contempt ;  all  public  confidence 
had  ceased ;  the  military  sammonses  were  not  obeyed,  the  taxes 
were  not  collected ;  the  country  was  overrun  by  bands  of  law- 
less men;  the  law  was  unexecuted,  and  among  the  greatest 
offenders  were  Edward's  most  trusted  friends.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  great  prisoners  of  state  ^  was  suffered  to  escape 
and  go  over  to  France.  The  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser  put  no 
limit  on  his  acquisitiveness  and  was  unable  to  check  the  arro- 
gance and  violence  of  his  son :  the  queen  conceived  a  bitter 
hatred  for  him  which  scarcely  needed  opportunity  and  temp- 
tation to  extend  to  her  husband  likewise.  The  people  were 
told  that  Edward  was  a  changeling,  no  true  son  of  the  great 
king.  Miracles  were  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  earl  Thomas'  and 
the  other  martyrs  of  the  rebellion.  No  class  was  free  from 
disaffection.  Even  Henry  de  Beaumont,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  obnoxious  favourites  in  131 1,  in  Hay  1323  refused  to  advise 
the  king  and  addressed  him  in  words  of  insult  for  which  he  was 
put  under  arrest*. 

The  relations  of  the  king  with  the  prelates  were  likewise 
critical.  The  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy  was  altogether  unable 
to  influence  his  brethren,  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  among 
them  had  grievances  or  ambitions  of  their  own.  The  weakness 
of  Edward  and  the  policy  of  the  popes,  who  sometimes  played 
into  his  hands,  sometimes  defied  him  with  impunity,  had  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopate  men  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
and  of  every  grade  of  morality.  Three  of  these,  John  Drokens- 
ford  bishop  of  Bath,  Henry  Burghersh  of  Lincoln,  and  Adam 
Orlton  of  Hereford,  had  been  implicated  in  the  late  rebellion. 
Burghersh,  the  nephew  of  lord  Badlesmere,  had  under  his 
uncle's  influence  been  forced  by  the  king,  against  the  wish  of 
the   canons  and  when  under   canonical  age,  into  the  see  of 

^  Boger  Mortimer  eecftped  irom  the  Tower  on  Aogost  i,  1324 ;  Blane- 
ford,  p.  145 ;  Foed.  ii.  530 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  232,  239.  Robert  Walke- 
fare,  the  chief  adviaer  of  Humfrey  Bohun,  eioaped  uom  Corfe;  Wak. 
i.  178. 

*  June  28, 1323 ;  Foed.  ii.  526.  At  Bristol  also  Henry  de  Montfort  and 
Henry  Wylyngton,  who  had  been  hanged  there,  were  said  to  be  working 
miracles ;  Foed.  ii.  536,  547. 

•  Foed.  ii  520;  Pari  Write,  II.  i.  285. 
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Lincoln^;   Orlton  had  been  placed  by  the  pope  at  Hereford 
in  opposition  to  the  king's  nominee  ^  and  had  with  difficulty 
obtained  admission  to  his  see.     The  former  had  the  wrongs  of 
his  nncle  to  avenge,  the  latter  was  attached  to  the  queen  and 
in  league  with  his  neighbours  the  Mortimers.     John  Stratford,  Bishop 
a  clerk  of  the  council,  was  sent  to  Avignon  by  the  king  in  1322 
to  complain  of  their  conduct '.  Whilst  Stratford  was  at  Avignon 
the  see  of  Winchester  fell  vacant,  and  Edward  immediately 
wrote  to  the  pope  for  the  appointment  of  Bobert  Baldock,  then 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  *.  I  Instead  of  furthering  his  master's 
wishes  Stratford  obtained  Winchester  for  himself,  and,  although 
after  a  year's  resistance  Edward  admitted  him  to  his  tempo- 
ralities, the  new  bishop  let  his  resentment  outweigh  both  gra- 
titude and  honesty.   His  example  was  an  inviting  one:  William  Bishop 
Ayermin  by  a  similar  process  obtained  the  see   of  Norwich    ^"""' 
which  the  king  had  intended  for  Baldock,  in  1325^     Official 
jealousies  moreover  created  personal  antipathies  and  partisan- 
ships among  the  bishops  themselves ;  Drokensford  had  probably 
been  offended  at  being  outrun  in  the  race  for  secular  preferment; 
archbishop  Reynolds  took  offence  at  the  appointment  of  the  niTniry  of 
archbishop  of  York  to  the  treasnrership',  and  the  prelates  who  nrchbhiiops 
had  risen  under  the  influence  of  the  ordainers  were  opposed  as  '  ""^'  *^'^' 
a  matter  of  course  to  those  who  had  been  promoted  by  the  king. 
Three  or  four  good  men  amongst  them  stood  aloof  from  politics  ; 
three  or  four  were  honestly  grateful  and  faithful  to  Edward : 

1  M.  Halmesb.  p.  201 ;  Chr.  Kdw.,  ii.  251.  The  king  wrote  to  the 
pope  to  give  him  the  see  of  Winchoiter  in  131 9;  Foed.  ii.  404;  and  ap- 
plied for  Lincoln  in  1320;  ibid.  414.  He  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year; 
ibid.  425. 

■  A.  Mnrimnth,  p.  31 J  Fo«<^«  ii-  328.  •  Food.  ii.  504. 

^  Winchester  became  vacant  on  the  12th  of  April,  1323  ;  Edward  wrote 
in  favour  of  Baldock,  April  a6 ;  Stratford,  who  was  bidden  to  urge  the 
appointment,  and  who  was  agent  to  Baldock,  presented  the  letter  to  the 
pope  on  the  oth  of  May :  the  pope  nominated  Stratford  on  the  20th  of 
June;  Foed.  li.  491,  518,  525,  531,  533.  Adam  Murimnth,  p.  40,  savs. 
*  litteme  ad  curiam  nimis  tarde  venerunt.*  Stratford  was  admitted  to  his 
temporalities  June  28,  1324;  Foed.  ii.  557. 

'  M.  Malmesb.  p.  239 ;  Chr.  Edw.,  ii.  284.  Ayermin  had  been  in  1324 
elected  to  Carlisle,  but  the  pope  preferred  John  de  Ross ;  Ann.  Lanercoet, 

p.  253. 

•  M.  Malmesb.  p.  237;  Chr.  Edw.,  ii.  283;  \V.  Dene,  p.  365;  Pari. 
Writs,  II.  ii.  274. 
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the  conduct  of  the  rest  proTes  that  the  average  of  episcopal 
Edward's      inorality  had  sadly  sunk  since  the  death  of  WiodidBey.     Yei 
confldmoe.     Edward  in  his  infatuation  or  simplicity  trusted  all  alike,  except 
Orlton  ^,  against  whom,  when  the  prelates  in  the  parliament  of 
1324  had  refused  to  surrender  him,  he  obtained  a  verdict  from 
a  jury  of  the  country  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Threat!  from      The  death  of  Philip  y  in  1 322  caused  the  king  of  England  io 
be  summoned  to  do  homage  for  Gascony  and  Ponthieu  to  his 
successor.     A  peremptory  summons  to  Amiens  for  the  ist  of 
July,  1324,  was  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  sentence  of  con- 
Death  of  the  fiscation.    The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  sent  over  as  envoy, 
Pembroke     died  in  France';    in  him  the  king  lost  the  last  trustworthy 
n  1334         friend  who  might  have  been  able  to  save  him.     Edmund  of 
Kent  having  failed  to  negotiate  peace,  in  1325  the  queen  was 
sent  to  use  her  influence  with  her  brother.  Edward,  who  might 
easily  have  complied  with  all  that  was  demanded  of  him,  was 
prevented  by  the  Despensers  from  making  the  journey;  they 
felt  that  they  were  safe  neither  in  England  nor  in  France  with- 
isabeiia  goes  out  him.      Isabella,  freed  from   her  liusband's  company,  em- 
1395.      *     bittered  against  the  Despensers  by  the  measures  of  precaution 
which  they  had  taken  against  her  influence,  and  jealous  of  their 
ascendency  over  the  king,  found  a  lover  and  a  counsellor  in  the 
and  fbrms      fugitive  Mortimer  ^«     A  deliberate  plan  for  the  overthrow  of 
agidiwt  her     the  Despcusers  was  formed  in  France.    The  king's  ambassadors, 
Stratford,  Ayermin,  Henry  de  Beaumont  *,  whom  he  had  rashly 
trusted,  fell  in  with  the  design.     The  earl  of  Kent  joined  them. 
Edward  the  heir  of  the  kingdom,  the  king's  eldest  son  and  earl 
of  Chester,  to  whom,  in  the   hope  of  avoiding  the  required 

'  Blanefoide,  p.  141 ;  T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  597 ;  Chr.  Edw.,  ii.  305. 

'  June  33,  1324;  filaneforde,  p.  150. 

'  On  the  relations  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
are  very  reticent ;  '  Buspecta  fucrat  familiaritas . .  .  prout  &ma  publioa  tes- 
tabatur ;'  Ann.  Lanercost,  p.  266 ;  Wals.  i.  177 ;  '  earn  illicitisoomplexibus 
R.  de  Mortuomari  devinotam;'  Galfr.  le  Baker  (ed.  Thompson),  p.  ao; 
T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  305.  According  to  the  annals  of  Laneroost,  Hugh  le 
Despenser  wbhed  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  Edward ;  p.  254.  Froissart,  liv.  i. 
c.  23,  is  scarcely  more  positive.  Avesbury  says  that  Mortimer  '  se  cum  dicta 
domina  Isabella,  ut  facta  secretins  non  dioenda  taoeam,  alligavit ;'  p.  4. 

*  They  were  commissioned  Nov.  15, 1324,  and  again  May  5,  1325 ;  Feed. 
"•  579f  597*  Btratford  advised  that  the  queen  should  be  sent,  and  Edwiurd 
reported  this  to  the  pope,  March  8,  1335  ;  Fued.  ii.  595. 
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homage,  the  hapless  king  had  made  over  his  foreign  estates^,  The  young 

_  _  'it  Edward  sent 

was  sent  to  France  to  perform  the  ceremony :  but  no  sooner  bad  to  Franoet 
he  reached  his  mother  s  side  than  he  became  her  facile  tool. 
By  negotiating  for  him  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Hainault,  she  obtained  an  escort  and  force  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  Whether  at  that  time  she  and  her  more 
intimate  counsellor  entertained  any  deeper  design  against  the 
king  can  hardly  be  determined.  The  English  bishops  and  earls 
were  not  likely  to  commit  themselves  to  overt  treason.  And 
the  later  events  seem  to  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  hatred  and 
revenge  grew  stronger  in  her  and  Mortimer  as  their  scheme 
prospered. 

Edward  meanwhile  was  holding  session  after  session  of  par-  EdwMd't 
liament,  council  after  council  ^,  in  which  no  business  was  done,  meotorefl. 
and  summoning  armies  and  fleets  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  '^^'^ 
and  which  were  dispersed  as   soon  as  they  were  assembled. 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  brother  of  earl  Thomas,  now  earl  of 

^  Ponthien  waa  transferred  Sept.  2,  1335 ;  Foed,  ii.  607  ;  and  Aquitaine 
on  the  lOih ;  ibid.  608.  The  young  Edward  sailed  on  the  1 2th  ;  ibid.  609 ; 
Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  276.  On  the  ist  of  December  the  king  had  heard  that 
the  queen  and  her  son  refused  to  return  to  him ;  Foed.  ii.  615. 

*  On  the  20th  of  November,  1323,  Edward  summoned  the  barons  and 
commons  to  meet  at  Westminster  Jan.  20,  1324;  and  ordered  the  pro- 
vincial convocations  of  the  clergy  to  be  held  at  London  and  York  the  same 
day.  The  bishops,  except  one»  were  summoned  to  the  convocation,  not  to 
the  parliament ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  286-288.  But  on  December  a6  the 
writs  were  issued  in  the  nsual  form  for  a  parliament  of  the  three  estates 
on  the  23rd  of  February ;  ibid.  289 ;  and  the  convocations  were  conse- 
quently (Uschaiged;  ibid.  291.  It  was  in  this  session,  which  lasted  until 
March  18,  that  the  king  made  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  an  aid  for  the 
ransom  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  to  arraign  bishop  Orlton ;  Blaneforde, 
pp.  140,  141.  On  the  9th  of  MaV)  1324,  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  bring 
np  all  the  knights  of  the  kingdom  to  Westminster  on  May  30 ;  Pari. 
Writs,  II.  i.  316.  On  the  13th  of  September  the  king  summoned  a  large 
body  of  barons  to  meet  on  Oct.  20  at  Salisbury,  and  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember directed  the  sheriffs  to  send  two  elected  knighls  from  each  shire  to 
the  same  meeting;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  317,  318 ;  but  on  the  24th  summoned 
the  same  bodies  to  London  on  the  day  before  fixed ;  ibid.  The  assembly 
of  barons  and  prelates  held  June  25,  1325,  is  called  a  parliament,  but  it 
contained  neitner  the  commons  nor  the  beneficed  clergy;  Pari.  Writs, 
II.  i.  328.  On  the  loth  of  October,  1325,  a  parliament  of  the  three  estates 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  Nov.  18  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  334. 
It  sat  until  Dec.  5 ;  ibid.  i.  346.  See  Bot.  Pari.  i.  430  eq.:  Wake,  p.  277. 
And  in  1326  the  king  summoned  a  council  to  Stamford  for  Oct.  13,  for 
which  day  the  archbishop  had  also  called  the  convocation  at  London ;  Pari. 
Writs,  II.  i.  349. 
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Leicester  \  notwithstanding  the  open  hostility  of  the  Despensers, 
and  John  of  Warenne,  sustained  the  goyemment :  the  former 
was  to  he  regent  in  case  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to 
France,  the  latter  was  to  he  commander-in-chief  if  the  king 
stayed  at  home.  Walter  Stapledon,  the  hishop  of  Exeter,  who 
had  heen  sent  in  the  retinae  of  the  young  Edward  to  France^ 
returned  home  as  a  fugitive  from  the  vindictive  malice  of  the 
queen*.  There  was  no  longer  any  douht  of  an  approaching 
invasion.  The  king's  measures  did  not  reassure  the  nation ; 
the  stoppage  of  communication  with  the  continent,  the  search 
of  all  the  ships  that  came  to  Dover  for  letters,  the  threatened 
outlawry  of  the  queen  and  her  son,  the  vain  summons  addressed 
to  the  contumacious  anihassadors,  the  issue  of  commissions  of 
array  under  the  view  of  the  bishops',  the  order  that  they  should 
equip  themselves  and  their  retainers,  and  preach  sermons  to 
animate  the  people  for  defence,  seemed  like  the  struggles  of  a 
drowning  man.  The  Despensers,  so  mighty  for  aggression,  were 
helpless  for  defence :  their  craft  and  selfish  cunning  was  ex- 
emplified only  in  the  retention  of  their  hold  on  the  king,  with- 
out whom  they  could  not  hope  to  escape,  and  whom  they  would 
recklessly  ruin  rather  than  leave  him  free. 

At  length,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1326,  Isabella  landed  in 
Suffolk,  proclaiming  herself  the  avenger  of  earl  Thomas  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Despensers  ^.  In  a  proclamation  issued  at  Wal- 
lingford,  Oct.  15,  she  charged  the  Despensers  and  Baldock  with 
despoiling  the  church  and  crown,  putting  to  death,  disinheriting, 
imprisoning,  and  baniBhing  the  lords,  oppressing  widows  and 
orphans,  and  grieving  the  people  with  tallages  and  escactions. 
Not  even  now  was  any  ulterior  design  declared;  her  purpose 
might  not  be  more  dangerous  or  less  salutary  than  that  of  the 

^  M.  Malmesb.  Dp.  334-336 ;  Chr.  Edw.,  ii.  380-383.  Leioester  was 
somehow  implicatea  in  a  oham  of  witchcraft  practised  agwnst  the  kinff ; 
but  bis  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  proceedings;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  269. 

*  The  queen's  estates  were  taken  into  the  ]ung*s  hands  by  order  given 
to  the  bishop  of  Exeter  the  treasorer,  Sept.  18,  1334;  Feed.  ii.  569. 

•  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  665  8<}.,  741  sq.,  748  sq.;  Foed.  ii.  564,  565.  On 
the  1 2th  of  May,  1336,  the  bishops  were  oixiered  to  equip  themselves  and 
their  families  for  defence;  ibid.  p.  637;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  to 
preach  sermons  to  the  same  effect ;  p.  637. 

^  Foed.  ii.  645,  646. 
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ordainers ;  the  kinff^s  brothers  and  his  cousin  of  Leicester  joined  she  b  joined 

,  .by  the  eftrla 

her ;  the  bishops  of  Lincobi,  Norwich,  and  Hereford  obtained  and  bfahopa. 
for  her  sappties  of  money  from  their  brethren,  and  her  march 
was  a  triumph.  The  king,  on  the  news  of  her  landing,  after  AfiUnin 
applying  in  vain  to  the  Londoners  for  a  force,  hurried  into  the 
West  of  England ;  only  two  earls,  Arundel  and  Warenne,  held 
by  him.  Archbishop  Reynolds,  who  with  Stratford,  Stapledon, 
and  a  few  others  remained  in  London,  at  first  attempted  to  in- 
timidate the  invaders  by  publishing,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
the  bulls  of  excommunication  which  the  pope  had  launched 
against  the  king's  enemies,  that  is,  the  Scots  ^  Stratford, 
clinging  to  the  old  idea  that  in  such  cases  it  was  the  office  of 
the  clergy  to  arbitrate,  offered  to  mediate,  but  found  no  one 
willing  to  share  the  risk,  and,  when  the  proposal  failed,  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  queen.  Stapledon,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  citizens.  The  archbishop  fled 
into  Kent  to  await  the  issue ;  although  he  was  indebted  for  every- 
thing to  Edward,  he  was  already  committed  to  the  queen. 

Unable  to  defend  himself,  the  king  fled  first  to  Gloucester.  Flight  or 
Pursued  thither,  he  passed  into  Wales,  and   thence   tried  to 
escape  to  Ireland.     Failing  in  this,  he  took  refuge  at  Neath 
Abbey,  and   there  offered  to  treat  with  his  wife.      She  had  The  queen'a 

march  to 

marched  by  Oxford,  where  Orlton  preached  rebellion  before  the  Bristol. 
University  on  the  text  'My  head,  my  head^;'  by. Gloucester, 
where  the  lords  of  the  north  and  of  the  marches  joined  her ;  by 
Berkeley,  where  she  restored  the  castle  to  the  rightful  heir 
whom  the  Despensers  had  dispossessed ;  to  Bristol,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  October.    There  she  avenged  earl  Thomas 
by  hanging  the  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  there  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  invasion  was  made  known.     Young  Edward  was  Prochuim- 
the  same  day  proclaimed  guardian  of  the  realm,  which  the  king  Regency, 
had  deserted,  and  was  accepted  by  the  assent  of  the  assembled     *  ^  '  '^ 
magnates  in  the  name  of  the  community'.     On  the  i6th  of 

^  Aniu  Faulini,  Chr.  £dw.,  i.  315. 

'  '  Cftptit  meum  doleo,'  a  Kings  iv.  19 ;  Galfr.  le  Baker,  p.  33 ;  Chr.  £dw., 
iL  310. 

'  Feed.  ii.  646.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
Ely,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Noi-wich,  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and 
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November  the  king,  with  Hugh  le  DespenFer  the  younger  and 
the  chancellor  Baldock,  was  captured.     Hugh,  on   the  24th, 

Executions,  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor  at  Hereford.  At  the  same  place, 
on  the  1 7th,  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  been  beheaded  by  order  of 
Mortimer.  Baldock  remained  in  the  custody  of  Orlton  until 
his  death  in  the  following  spring.  The  king  himself  was  re- 
served for  more  elaborate  and  protracted  torture.  The  finishing 
stroke  of  the  revolution  was  to  be  given  by  the  parliament, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  7  th  of  January,  1327. 

PwHuMnt,  This  parliament  was  summoned  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
.7.  isa?.  pi^^g^gjit  set  in  the  parliament  of  York,  in  1322;  even  the 
forty-eight  representatives  of  Wales  were  called  up,  to  serve 
the  cause  of  Mortimer  as  they  had  then  been  made  to  swell  the 
party  of  the  Despensers.  The  writs  had  been  issued  first  by 
young  Edward  at  Bristol,  on  the  28th  of  October^,  in  his 
£etther's  name.  They  stated  that  the  king  would  be,  on  the  day 
named,  December  15,  absent  from  the  kingdom,  but  that  ibe 
business  would  be  transacted  before  the  queen  and  her  son,  as 
the  guardian  of  the  realm,  by  whom  the  writs  were  tested. 
After  the  great  seal  had  been  wrested  from  the  king*  new 
writs  of  more  regular  form  had  been  drawn  up,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  December  the  meeting  was  postponed  to  the  7th  of  January. 

Proceedings    On  that  day  the  parliament  met,  the  king  being  a  prisoner  at 

parliament.    Kenilworth.     But  although  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were 

80  far  observed,  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  were  as  tumultuary 

as  they  were  revolutionary.     An  oath  was  taken  by  the  prelates 

and  magnates  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  queen  and  her  son  '. 

Adam  Orlton,  the  confidential  agent  of  Mortimer,  and  the 

Leioeiter,  Thomas  Wake,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  William  la  Zouche  of 
ABhby,  Robert  of  Montalt,  Robert  de  Morle,  and  Robert  de  Wataville, 
with  others,  by  assent  of  the  whole  '  commaDitas '  of  the  kingdom  elected 
Edward  to  be  'costos'  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  king 
during  his  absence;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  349. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  II,  i.  350. 

'  On  the  aoih  the  bishop  of  Hereford  was  sent  to  demand  the  great  seal 
from  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Monmouth;  he  brought  it  on  the  26th  to 
the  queen  at  Martley ;  on  the  30th,  at  Cirencester^  it  was  given  to  the 
biidiop  of  Norwich ;  Foed.  ii.  646 ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  349,  350.  Stratford 
was  made  treasurer,  but  both  he  and  the  chancellor  were  superseded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign;  Walsingham,  i.  184.     See  p.  386, 

«  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  354. 
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guiding  £fpirit  of  the  queen's  party,  tec^  upon  faaimeif  to  lead 
tJw.de^neriioiiSy  ton -office  wluch  usually  belonged  to  the  chan- 
cellor.    He  declared  that  if  Isabella  should  rejoin  her  husband  oriton's 
she  would  be  murdered  by  him,  and  begged  the  parliament  to  on  the 
take  a  day  to  consider  whether  they  would  have  father  or  son  behAHr." 
to  be  king.    The  next  day  he  put  the  question;  various  opinions 
were  stated,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  noisy  mob  of  Londoners  few 
of  the  king's  friends  ventured  to  speak,  and  the  voice  of  the 
assembly  declared  UDmistakeably  in  favour  of  his  son.      The  Theyonnger 
young  Edward  was  led  into  Westmiuster  Hall  and  presented  chosen  king. 
with  loud  acclamations  to  the  people^.     Four  bishops,  William 
de  Melton  of  York,  John  de  Boss  of  Carlisle,  Haymo  Heath  of 
Ilochester*,  and  Stephen   Gravesend  of  London,   were  bold 
enough  to  protest.     The  wretched  archbishop  Reynolds  cried 
oat  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice^of  God.     Among 
the  lay  lords  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  a  word  to  say  for 
Edward ;  but  no  doubt  hatred  of  the  Despensers,  and  fear  of 
vengeance  from  one   side   or  the  other,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  many.     The  resolution  thus  irregularly  taken  was  then  put 
in  due  fonn.     Six  articles  were  drawn  up  by  bishop  Stratford,  8ix  articles 
containing  the  reasons  why  young  Edward  should  be  crowned  sSatford; 
king '.     First,  the  king  was  incompetent  to  govern ;  throughout  the  S-"' 
his  reign  he  had  been  led  by  evil  counsellors,  without  troubling  W^r^  il 
himself  to  distinguish  good  from  evil  or  to  remedy  the    evil 
when  he  was  requested  by  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  realm. 
Secondly,  he  had  persistently  rejected  good  counsel,  and  had 
spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  unbecoming  labours  and  occupa- 
tions, neglecting  the  business   of  the   kingdom.     Thirdly,  by 

'  A  careful  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  by  W.  Dene,  the  Bochester 
notary,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  367.  '  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  *  seems  to  have  been  Ihe 
archbishop's  thesis ;  this  maxim  is  ancient ;  see  Alouin,  £pp.  ed.  D&mmler, 
p.  808  ;  and  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  lib.  i.  p.  29 ;  it  is  quoted  by  William  of 
Malmesbary,  Gesta  Pontificum  (ed.  Hamilton),  p.  aa ;  and  in  one  of  the 
lives  of  Becket,  S.  T.  C.  ii.  136.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  added,  'oni 
caput  infirmum,  caetera  membra  dolent;'  Orlton,  'Yae  terrae  cujus  rex 
puer  est;'  Eocl.  x.  17. 

^  W.  Dene,  p.  367.  The  bishop  of  Kochester  however  sang  the  Litany 
at  the  coronation ;  p.  368. 

3  See  Orlton's  answer  to  the  appeal  laid  against  him  in  1 334  ;  in  Twysden, 
Dec.  Scriptt.  c.  3765 ;  Foed.  ii.  050. 
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default  of  good  government  he  had  loet  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Qascony.  Fourthly,  he  had  injured  the  church  and  impriaoned 
her  ministers ;  and  had  imprisoned,  exiled,  disinherited,  and 
put  to  shameful  death  many  great  and  noble  men  of  the  land* 
Fifthly,  he  had  broken  his  coronation  oath,  especially  in  the 
point  of  doing  justice  to  all.  Sixthly,  he  had  ruined  the  realm 
and  was  himself  incorrigible  and  without  hope  of  amendment. 
The  charges  were  taken  as  proved  by  common  notoriety,  bat 
the  queen's  advisers  thought  it  wise  to  obtain  from  the  king 
a  formal  resignation  rather  than  to  furnish  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent)  and  leave  occasion  for  popular  reaction.  After  two 
vain  attempts  to  persuade  Edward  to  face  the  parliament — ^the 
first  made  by  two  bishops  ^  and  the  second  by  a  joint  committee 
of  two  earls,  two  barons,  four  knights,  and  four  citizens  chosen 
by  the  parliament — the  three  prelates  who  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  his  humiliation,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Winchester  ^ 
with  two  earls,  two  barons,  two  abbots,  and  two  judges,  were 
sent  to  request  his  consent  to  his  son's  election.  Edward 
yielded  at  once.  ^  Sir  William  Trussell,  as  proctor  fcr  the  whole 
parliament,  renounced  the  homage  and  fealties  which  the  mem- 
bers had  severally  made  to  the  king ' ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Blount, 
the  steward  of  the  household,  broke  his  staff  of  office  in  token 
ftii.20,1327.  ^^  his  master  had  ceased  to  reign.    This  was  done  on  the 
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^  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  p.  354 ;  the  two  were  Winohestar  and  Hereford, 
who  brought  their  answer  on  Jan.  la  ;  Ann.  Laaere.  p.  357. 

*  Pari  Writs,  II.  i.  p.  354 ;  Galfr.  le  Baker,  p.  27 ;  Chr.  Edw.,  ii.  313. 

'  Kniffhton,  c.  2550;  M.  Malmeeb.  p.  244*;  Chr.  Edw.,  iL  290.  The 
words  of  renanciatiun  were  as  follows :  '  Jeo  William  IVussell,  procoratoar 
des  prelatez,  contez  et  barons  et  altrez  gents  en  ma  procuracye  nomea» 
eyant  al  ceo  playne  et  saffysant  ponare,  les  homages  et  fealtes  a  voua 
Edward  roy  a*Engleterre,  oome  al  rov  avant  oes  oenres,  de  par  les  ditz 
persones  en  ma  procuracye  nomes,  rend  et  rebaylle  sus  a  voas  Edward  et 
deliyer  et  face  quitez  lez  persones  avantditz,  en  la  meilloar  manere  que  lex 
et  costome  donnent,  e  face  protestadon  en  non  de  eaux,  quils  ne  voillent 
desormes  estre  en  vostre  f^te,  ne  en  vostre  lyaace,  ne  dleyment  de  Toaa 
come  de  roy  riens  tenir,  Encz  vous  tiegnent  des  horse  priveye  persone  sans 
nule  maner  de  reale  dignite.*  The  last  commission  contained  twenty-four 
membem,  the  bishops  of  W^inchester  and  Hereford,  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Warenne,  the  barons  Ros  and  Courtenay,  two  abbots,  two  priori,  two  Jus- 
tices, two  Dominicans,  two  Carmelites,  two  knights  from  the  north  of  Tr^n^ 
and  two  from  the  south,  two  citizens  from  London  and  two  from  the  Cinque 
Ports;  Ami.  Lanerc.  p.  258;  cf.  T.  de  la  Moor,  p.  600;  Chr.  Edw.,ii.  3x3. 
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20th  of  January.     Edwaifl  II  survived  his  de|K>sition  for  eight  inMcurity  of 
months ;  but  his  doom  was   sealed  fi*om  the   moment  of  his  nre. 
capture.     So  long  as  he  lived  none  of  his  enemies  could  be/ 
safe ;  the  nation  was  sure  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  his  faults, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  were   no  reason  why  they 
should  submit  to  the  rule  of  an  adulterous  Frenchwoman  and 
her  paramour.      His  death  would  rob   the   malcontents  of  a 
rallying  point  for  revolt.     He  was  murdered  on  the  21st  of  lUs  death , 
September,  1327.     His  son's  reign  was  held  to  begin  on  the        '^'^' 
25th  of  January. 

The  fate  of  Edward  11  suggests  questions  which  are  by  no  Edward's 

fGttl  mis* 

means  easily  answered;  and  the  accusations  brought  against  government. 
him  by  Sti-atford,  although  in  themselves  mere  generalities  on 
which  no  strictly  legal  proceedings  could  be  based,  probably 
contain  the  germ  of  the  truth,     Edward  had  neglected  his  royal 
work  \  he  had  never  shown  himself  sensible  of  the  dignity  and 
importance^  much  less  of  the  responsibility,  of  kingship.     He  uis  neglect 
had  taken  no  pains  to  make  himself  popular,  to  diminish  the 
unpopularity  brought  on  him  by  the  conduct  of  his  servants,  or 
by  working  for  and  in  the  face  of  his  people  to  encourage  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  towards  his  own  person.     Except  his  few  dan-  iiu  unwue 
gerous  favourites  he  had  had  no  Mends,  none  whom  he  had  aervanti. 
tried  to  benefit ;  or  if  he  had,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  promote  a  servant,  he  had  chosen  his  men 
with  marvellous  imprudence.     He  had  thrown  ofif  all  the  busi-  hib  indo- 
ness  of  cftate  upon  his  favourites,  had  listened  to  no  complaints 
against  them,  and  had  allowed  them  to  commit  acts  of  illegal 
oppression  which  he  himself  had  neither  will  nor  energy  to 
command.      His   vindictiveness,  exaggerated  probably  by  the  His  vindic. 
queen  and  her  friends,  was  in  itself  largely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  elder  Despenser,  who  no  doubt  regarded  the  death  of 
earl  Thomas  as  necessary  to  his  own  safety  ;  but  the  death  of 

^  'Eoce  nnno  rex  nosier  Edwardus  sex  annis  complete  regnavit,  neo 
aliqaid  laadabile  vel  dignum  memoria  hucuaqne  patravit  nisi  qaod  reealiter 
napsit  et  prolem  elegantem  r^gni  heredem  sibi  suscitavit ; '  M.  MflLnesb, 
p.  135  ;  Chr.  £dw.,  li.  191.  Of  Richard  and  John  even  their  enemies 
allowed  that  they  lived  and  reigned  'satis  laboriose;*  B.  Coggesh.  A.n, 
1199,  I3l6, 
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the  earl  was  not  without  legal  justification,  and  its  consequences 
were  due  not  so  much  to  his  innocence  as  to  the  many  and 
powerful  interests  that  were  wounded  by  it*    But  on  the  whole 
it  must  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  revolution  constitutes  its 
justification.     Edward  could  not  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  &11  a 
victim  to  a  conspiracy  contrived  by  his  faithless  wife  and  jealous 
kinsmen,  if  he  had  not  alienated  from  himself  every  good  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  realm.     That  his  doom  was  unjust; 
that  his  punishment  was,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  general 
run  of  kings,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  offence ;  that, 
however  much  he  may  have  brought  it  upon  himself,  it  came 
from  hands  from  which  it  ought  not  to  have  come,  needs  no 
argument.     And  if  the  moral  justice  of  his  &11  be  admitted,  it 
is  idle  to  question  the  legal  justice  of  his  deposition.     A  king 
who  cannot  make  a  stand  against  rebellion  cannot  expect  justice 
either  in  form  or  in  substance.     The  constitution  had  no  rnlej)r 
real  precedent  for  discarding  a  worthless  king.     There  was  then , 
no  pretence  of  a  formal  trial ;  the  accused  was  not  heard  in 
defence  nor  allowed  to  claim  impunity  by  making  promises  or 
accepting  new  constitutional  limitations.      It    is  hard  to  say 
whence  the  parliament  borrowed  such  few  formalities  as  were 
really  observed.     True,  the  barons  under  John  and  Henry  III 
had  talked  of  changing  the  succession  by  renouncing  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  king  and  choosing  another,  and  in  the  former  case 
had  actually  done  so ;  but  they  had  never  thought  of  extorting 
a  resignation  or  setting  the  son  in  his  father's  stead.     The  un- 
dutiful  sons  of  Henry  II  had  rebelled  with  other  pretexts  and 
under  widely  different   circumstances.      John  Stratford  may 
have  looked  further  back  and  read  of  his  predecessor  at  Win- 
chester declaring  Stephen  dethroned  and  choosing  the  empress 
in  his  place ;  but  for  anything  like  a  real  example  in  England 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals,  which  told 
how  the  ealdormen  had  set  aside  Ethelred  the  Unready,  or 
how  the  North  people  renounced  Edwy  for  his  incompetency, 
and  because,  like  Hehoboam,  '  he  forsook   the  counsel  of  the 
old  men  which  they  had  given  him,  and  consulted  with  the 
young  men  that  were  grown  up  with  him  and  which  stood 
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before  him  ^'  The  case  of  Edwy  had  some  points  in  common 
with  that  of  Edward  II ;  but  in  the  one  the  king  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  in  the  other  a  man  of  forty-two. 

Outside  England  examples  might  be  sought  still  farther  back,  Examples  in 
in  the  days  when  the  emperor  Charles  the  Third  was  deserted  •"°"y* 
by  his  people,  as  in  mind  and  body  incapable  of  reigning,  or 
when  the  Merovingian  puppets  were  set  aside  by  Fipin.  A  very 
close  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  articles  of  accu- 
sation against  Edward  II  and  those  laid  against  the  emperor 
Henry  lY  in  1076*.     But  it  is  possible  that  the  deposition  of  Ciueof  Adolf 

of  If  SMMl* 

Adolf  of  Nassau,  king  of  the  Bomans,  which  took  place  in  1 298, 
may  have  been  present  to  Stratford's  mind  when  he  drew  the 
articles.  The  electors  who  had  chosen  Adolf  called  together  the 
people  on  the  23rd  of  June  and  proclaimed  that  the  king  had 

*  So  the  biographer  of  Danstan  says  of  Edwy, '  a  brumali  populo  relin- 
qneretur  contemptus  quoniain  in  oomniiBso  regimine  insipienter  egisset, 
aagaces  vel  eapientee  odio  vanitatis  disperdens  et  ignaros  qaoeque  ribi  con- 
rimiles  studio  dilectionis  adsciecens,'  p.  35  ;  Osbem,  p.  102  :  *  alter  Koboam, ' 
despectis  majoribus  natn,  puerorum  consilia  sectabatur ; '  ibid.  99 ;  of. 
Eadmer,  pp.  188,  194.  'Latens  odium,  consilium  juvenum,  proprium 
Incrnm  destmit  regnum;'  Avosbury,  eel.  Heame,  p.  257.  Archbishop 
Stratford  in  the  great  quarrel  of  1 341  brings  up  Behoboam  as  a  warning 
to  Edward  III ;  Foed.  li.  1143.    See  too  Ann.  Lanercost,  p.  209. 

*  Lambert. 'Hersfeld,  ed.  Fertz,  Scr.  v.  252.  The  passage  is  long  but 
Bignificant:  ^Replicabajnt  ab  tenero,  ut  aiunt,  ungue  omnem  vitae  regis 
inatitationem,quibus  probris,  quibus  flagifciis  ezistimationem  soam  deousque 
imperii,  tIx  turn  adulta  aetate,  maculasset,  quas  injurias  singulis,  quas  in 
commune  omnibus,  nbi  primum  pubertatis  annos  attigit,  irrogasset :  quod 
remotis  a  fiuniliaritate  sua  principibus  infimos  homines  et  nullis  majoribus 
ortofl  Bummis  honoribus  eztulisset,  et  cum  eis  noctes  perinde  ac  dies  in 
deliberationibus  insumens,  ultimum  si  possit  nobilitati  ezterminium  machi- 
naretur ;  quod  barbaris  gentibus  yacatione  data,  in  subditos  sibi  populos 
deditft  opera  ferrum  dirtrinzisset  et  in  eorum  nece  hostili  crudelitate 
grassaretur ;  regnum  quod  a  parentibus  suia  pacatissimum  et  bonis  omnibus 
flarentissimum  acoepit,  quam  foedum,  quam  despicabile,  quam  intestinis 
cladibus  infestum  cruentumque  reddidisset;  ecclesias  et  monasteria  de- 
strocta,  Tiotualia  servorum  Dei  versa  esse  in  stipendia  militum,  studium 
religionis  et  lerum  eodesiasticarum  transisse  ad  arma  militaria,  et  ad 
munitiones  ezstruendas,  non  quibus  vis  et  impetus  barbarorum  aroeatur, 
■ed  quibus  patriae  tranquiUitas  eripiatur  et  liberae  gentis  cervicibus 
dorissimae  servitutis  jugum  imponatur;  nullum  usquam  esse  viduis  et 
orphanis  solatium,  nullum  oppressis  et  calumniam  sustinentibus  refugium, 
non  legibus  reverentiam,  non  moribus  disciplinam,  non  ecclesiae  auctori- 
tatem  snam,  non  reipublioae  manere  dignitatem  suam ;  ita  unins  hominis 
iemeritate  sacra  et  profana,  divina  et  humana,  £uque  nefasque  confusa 
esse  et  implicita^  Proinde  tantarum  calamitatum  unicum  ac  singnlare 
superesse  i-eniedium  nt  quanto  ocyus,  amoto  eo,  alius  rex  crearetur.' 
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Analogy  '  rejected  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  acquiesced  in  those  of  the 
Adolf  and  young,  and  never  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  ruler.  He  had  no 
wealth  of  his  own  nor  friends  who  would  help  him  faithfully.' 
Seeing  these  defects,  and  more  than  twenty  others,  they  had 
asked,  and,  as  they  said,  obtained,  papal  permission  to  absolve 
him  from  the  dignity  of  reigning.  Each  elector  had  his  own 
reason  :  one  said,  '  king  Adolf  is  poor  in  money  and  friends ;  he 
is  a  fool ;  the  kingdom  under  him  will  soon  fail  in  wealth  and 
honour;'  another  said,  'it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  de- 
posed ;  *  another  proposed  to  choose  the  duke  of  Austria ;  another 
said, '  the  counsel  is  sound,  let  it  be  done  at  once '.'  Among  the 
more  circumstantial  charges  were  these :  he  had  been  useless  and 
faithless  to  the  interesta  of  the  empire,  he  had  neglected  Italy 
and  the  outlying  provinces ;  he  had  failed  to  maintain  the  peace, 
and  had  allowed  and  encouraged  private  war ;  he  had  neglected 
good  counsel,  despised  the  clergy,  contemned  the  nobles,  and 
preferred  mere  knights  in  their  place ;  and  had  served  as  a  mer* 
cenary  in  the  armies  of  Edward  I  of  England  *.  With  the  very 
act  which  absolved  him  from  the  dignity  of  government  was 
coupled  the  nomination  of  his  successor. 

But  although  this  event  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
English  loixis,  the  analogy  between  the  two  cases  may  be  mei'ely 
accidental.  Both  serve  to  illustrate  the  truths  that  kings  are 
not  deposed  until  a  rival  is  ready  to  take  the  vacant  place,  and 
that  their  sins  are  rather  the  justification  than  the  cause  of  tbeir 
rejection. 

'  Ghron.  Colmor,  ap.  Urstis.  ii.  57,  59 ;  Pertz,  Scr.  zvii.  263,  364:  'sapi* 
entum  oonsilia  sprevit,  javennm  ooiiBiliis  aoqiiievit,  et  r^genda  nuDime 
terminavit ;  divitias  per  Be  noa  habnit,  nee  amioos  qui  earn  vellent  fidelitar 
juvare.'  '  Adolfus  rex  pauper  est  in  rebus  paiiter  et  amicfs ;  stultiu  estk 
r^iium  sub  eo  breviter  defioiet  in  diviUis  et  honore.' 

'  Trithemius,  Ann.  Hirsaug.  ed.  Mabillon,  ii.  69,  A.D.  1298:  'Primam 
depoeitionis  ejus  causam  principes  eo  in  tempore  assignabant  quod  impcrio 
esset  non  solum  inutilis  sed  etiam  infidelis,  propterea  quod  imperii  ootonam 
spemeret,  et  Italiam,  Lombordiam,  et  alias  nationes  sive  provindas  imperii 
non  curaret,  sed  r^^num  manoum  et  infinnum  per  snam  negligentiam 
redderet ; '  secondly,  he  bad  caused  civil  wars ;  thirdly,  he  had  multiplied 
diets  and  practised  extortion ;  fourthly,  *  quod  principes  regni  per  supsormam 
suam  oontemneret,  nobiles  spemeret,  derioos  despioeret,  omnia  regtd  ne* 
gotia  et  mazime  ardua  non  jnxta  concilia  prinoipum  sed  eeoundmn  propril 
capitis  jodioium  omnia  disponeret ;  *  fifthly,  he  had  served  under  Edward  I ; 
and  sixthly,  had  encouraged  the  robber  knights* 
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If  we  ask  how  Edward  came  to  be  so  entirely  deserted,  the  CMaesoftiie 
answer  is  not  hard  to  find.     The  Despensers  had  alienated  all  Edward, 
his  Mends ;  and,  when  the  Despensers  had  fallen,  the  energy  of 
his  enemies  left  those  who  might  have  returned  to  his  side  no 
time  to  reanite  around  him.     There  were  at  least  three  parties  Existing 

partitt. 

in  the  baronage  :  one  which  hated  the  king  and  heartily  sym- 
pathised with  the  queen  and  Mortimer,  the  party  of  which  Orlton 
was  the  spokesman,  and  who  were  the  agents  in  the  murder  of 
the  king.     A  second  party  believed  itself  bound  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Lancaster;  and  this  included  the  earl  Henry  of  Leicester 
his  brother,  and  the  northern  lords.     A  third  simply  hated  the 
Despensers,  and  were  not  likely,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to 
love  the  new  rulers ;  but  they  had  no  time  to  think,  no  power, 
if  they  had  the  will,  to  save  the  king.     The  people  in  general  The  people 
were  misled,  for  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  spread  every  sort 
of  calumny  against  Edward ;  they  were  told  that  the  pope  ab- 
solved them  from  their  allegiance,  that  the  queen  was  an  injured 
wife,  the  king  an  abandoned  wretch,  an  idiot  and  a  changeling. 
The  citizens  of  London,  foremost  as  usual  in  any  work  of  aggres-  violence 
sion,  had,  by  the  murder  of  bishop  Stapledon,  bound  themselves  Londoners. 
to  the  party  of  Mortimer.     From  the  prelates  alone  some  in- 
dependent action  might  be  expected ;  and  no  doubt  archbishop 
Melton,  and  the  three  brave  men  who  with  •him  defied  the 
threats  of  Mortimer  and  the  cries  of  the  London  mob,  had 
others  who  sympathised  with  them,  but  were  disheartened  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Beynolds,  it  Bad  conduct 
is  satisfactory  to  know,  diedjof^hame  for  the  part  that  he  had  btehop«. 
played.  But  Orlton,  Burghersh,  and  Ayermin  shared  the  triumph 
of  their  party,  and  Stratford  reconciled  himself,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  jmtronage  of  the  queen  and  her  lover  by  the  thought 
that  the  liberty  of  the  church  and  people  had  grown  stronger 
by  the  change  of  masters.     Yet  among  these  men,  as  the  later 
events  showed,  there  was  little  unity  of  purpose.     Stratford, 
whose  selfish  fears  were  stronger  than  his  gratitude,  was  some- 
what of  a  statesman.     He  knew  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  Excuse  for 
king's  confidence,  and  his  consciotisness  of  his  danger  stimulated  and 
his  constitutional  activity.     Burghersh  had  the  wrongs  of  his    " 
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uncle  to  avenge;  otherwise  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Lancastrians  or  with  the  defenders  of  the  constitution.  Ayermin 
as  the  queen's  creature,  and  Orlton  as  Mortimer's  confidant, 
were  without  such  slender  justification  as  might  he  fiirnished  by 
the  fears  of  Stratford  or  the  vindictiveness  of  Burghersh.  It 
was  to  Orlton  in  particular  that  the  guilt  of  complicity  with 
the  king's  murder  was  popularly  attributed,  although  in  so  dark 
and  cruel  a  transaction  his  own  firm  and  persistent  denial  must 
be  allowed  to  qualify  the  not  unnatural  suspicion '.  These 
divisions  were  the  result  of  the  party  divisions  and  court  in- 
trigues of  the  reign,  and  they  run  on  into  the  history  of  Edward 
m,  in  which  we  shall  see  Stratford,  the  champion  of  the  con- 
stitutional administration,  matched  against  Burghersh  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  court  and  Orlton  the  agent  of  the  queen ;  in 
which  the  house  of  Lancaster  emerges  as  the  mainstay  of  right 
government,  and  another  Pembroke  attempts  to  maintain  the 
court  influence  as  against  church  and  baronage;  whilst  the 
marriage  of  the  heir  of  Mortimer  to  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Edward  U  carries  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  into  the 
family  of  his  bitterest  foe,  and  thus  leads  to  the  internecine 
struggle  between  York  and  Lancaster. 

256.  Isabella  and  Mortimer  retained  for  four  years  their  ill> 
gotten  power,  veiled  at  first  by  some  pretence  of  regard  for  the 
national  will  and  for  the  causes  under  which  Edward  had  fallen. 
The  boy  king  was  crowned  on  the  ist  of  February,  1327  ■, 
taking  the  coronation  oath  in  the  same  form  as  his  father  had 
done.  On  the  24th  he  had  proclaimed  his  peace,  and  on 
the  29th  re-issued  the  proclamation:  the  lord  Edward,  the 
late  king,  had,  of  his  own  good-will,  and  by  common  counsel 
and  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles,  and 
of  the  commons  of  the  realm,  removed  himself  from  the  govern- 
ment and  willed  that  it  should  devolve  on  his  heir;  by  the 
same  advice  and  consent  the  son  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
ruling.     The  bishop  of  Ely  as  chancellor,  and  bishop  Orlton  as 

^  See  Twysden's  ScriptoreB,  oc  3763  sq. 

'  Foed.  ii.  684.    A.  Marim.  p.  51 ;  hiB  regnal  yean  date  from  Jan.  25. 
See  Knighton  (od.  Lamby),  i.  443. 
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treasurer,  undertook  the  work  of  administration,  and  on  the  3rd  Th«aocior 

...  theparllft- 

of  February  the  young  king  met  the  parliament,  which  con-  ment  of  1397. 
tinned  in  session  until  the  9th  of  March.  All  that  was  done  in 
it  shows  that,  although  the  great  seal  and  the  treasuiy  were 
secured  by  Mortimer's  closest  allies,  the^iaacastrian  party  was 
put  prominently  forward  by  the  court  as  sharers  with  them  in 
responsibility  for  the  recent  acts.  The  first  measure  was  to 
appoint  a  standing  council  for  the  king,  containing  four  bishops, 
four  earls,  and  six  barons ;  of  these  a  bishop,  an  earl,  and  two 
barons  were  to  be  in  constant  attendance  upon  him  \     In  this  Tba  counca 

of  govern- 

council  Henry  of  Lancaster  held  the  first  place ;  he  knighted  ment. 
the  young  king,  and  under  his  nominal  guardianship  Edward  III 
spent  the  first  few  months  of  the  reign.    Of  the  other  members, 
Orlton  only  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  queen;   archbishop 
Melton  had  been  fiiithful  to  the  last  to  Edward  II ;  Reynolds 
and  Stratfonl  were  indispeosable,  from  their  position  and  ex- 
perience;  the  earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Warenne,  were  of 
royal  blood;   and  the  lords  Wake,  Percy,  and  Ros  wei*e  all 
probably  of  the  Lancastrian  connexion.     Sir  Oliver  Ingham, 
the  last  of  the  number,  was  an  ally  of  Mortimer*    As  miffht  be  Rereriai  of 
expected  under  such  influence,  the  next  act  was  to  reverse  the  ae&inst  eari 
proceedings  against  earl  Thomas,  and  thus  qualify  his  brother 
to  succeed  to  his  great  inheritance*.     Tiie  petition  of  earl 
Henry  for  this  act  of  justice  was  seconded  by  a  long  petition 
of  the  commons, '  la  bone  gent  de  la  commune,'  in  which,  not  »^  <»■>- 
content  with  demanding  the  restoration  of  their  firiends  and  the  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  sentence  against  the  Despensers^  they 
prayed  for  the  canonisation  of  earl  Thomas^  and  archbishop 
Winchelsey.  A  more  practical  measure  was  the  statute  founded  Legfaiative 
on  the  remaining  articles  of  the  petition.   This  may  be  regarded, 

^  Knighton,  i.  454 ;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  52.  The  names  are  given  in  Leland, 
Coll.  ii.  476,  from  a  Peterhonte  MS.  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  '  in  coro- 
natione  regis  per  procemm  oonsensum  r^s  custos  depntatns ; '  Wals.  i. 
19a ;  Heminffb.  if.  300 ;  Knighton,  i.  447. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  3.  5 ;  Foed.  ii.  684.  Henry  did  not  snoceed  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Salisbaiy,  which  was  clMnied  by  the  widow  of  his  brother,  and  w.'ui 
afterwards  ffiven  to  William  Montacnte ;  but  he  had  Lancaster,  Leicester, 
Unooln,  and  Derby.  '  Rot  Pari.  ii.  7 ;  Statutes,  i.  251. 

*  This  proposal  was  revived  from  timo  to  time,  and  it  is  even  said  by 
Walsingham  to  have  been  successful  in  1390;  ii.  195. 
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in  006  aspect,  as  a  reward  for  the  good  service  done  by  the 
several  estates  during  the  recent  troubles,  and,  in  another,  as 
an  instahnent  of  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  gained  by 
the  commons  during  the  new  reign.  Beginning^  with  the 
statement  that  the  legislation  was  suggested  by  the  petition 
of  the  commons  and  completed  by  the  assent  of  the  magnates, 
the  king,  in  the  spirit  of  the  coronation  oath,  coufirma  the 
charters  with  their  adjuncts,  and  renounces  the  right,  so  often 
abused,  of  seizing  the  temporalities  of  the  bishops.  Having 
thus  propitiated  the  clergy,  he  proceeds  to  forbid  the  abuse  of 
ix>yal  power  in  compelling  military  service,  in  the  exaction 
of  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  of  aids  unfiurly  assessed;  he 
confirms  the  liberties  of.  boroughs,  and  reconstitutes  the  office 
of  conservator  of  the  peace.  The  twelfth  clause  substitutes 
a  fine  upon  alienation  of  land  held  in  chief  of  the  king  for  the 
forfeiture  which  had  been  hitherto  the  penalty  of  alienating 
without  licence.  Other  articles  show  that  the  administration 
of  justice  had  been  impeded  by  the  officers  who  ought  to  have 
enforced  it.  The  act  is  on  the  whole  creditable  both  to  the 
parliament  and  to  the  government ;  there  is  nothing  servile  in 
the  position  of  the  administration ;  although  most  of  the  peti- 
tions of  the  commons  are  granted,  some  are  adjourned  until  the 
king  comes  of  age,  and  some  are  refused  downright.  So  far  the 
reign  begins  with  fair  omens.  The  queen  contented  herself  for 
the  moment  with  an  enormous  settlement,  which  lefb  to  her  son 
only  a  third  of  the  crown  lands  to  maintain  his  royal  dignity. 

The  breach  of  the  truce  by  the  Scots,  and  the  somewhat 
inglorious  campaign  which  gave  the  young  king  his  first  taste 
of  war,  occupied  the  summer  of  1327,  and  a  parliament  held  in 
September,  at  Lincoln,  furnished  an  aid  of  a  twentieth  to  defray 
the  expenses*.     Previous  to  this  the  merchants  had  granted 

*  Statutes,  i.  255. 

'  The  p&rliament  was  summoned  Aug.  7 ;  it  sat  hota  Sept.  15  to  Sept. 
33 ;  Lords'  Beport,  i.  49a.  The  writ  for  collecting  the  twentieth  is  dated 
Nov.  33 ;  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  425.  A  seutage  was  leviea  the  same  year;  Record 
Report,  ii.  App.  p.  143.  The  convocation  of  Canterbury  at  Leicester, 
Xov.  4,  and  that  of  York,  Oct.  1 2,  granted  a  tenth,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster ;  Wilkins,  Ck>nc.  ii.  538,  546;  Wake,  p.  279;  Knighton, 
i-  445. 
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a  loan  of  a  mark  on  the  sack  and  twenty  shillings  on  the  last,  on 
the  same  pretexts    The  young  king  was  married  to  Philippa  of 
Hainault  on   the   24th  of  January,  1338.     Shortly   after,  in  Peace  with 
March,  1328,  a  peace  was  negotiated  with  Scotland',  and  the  1338. 
marriage  of  the  heir  of  Robert  Bruce  with  the  king's  sister, 
accompanied  by   the  formal  renunciation  by  Edward  of  his 
claims  over  Scotland,  put  a  stop  for  a  few  years  to  the*  bloody 
struggle.     For  this  arrangement  it  is  probable  that  the  queen 
and  Mortimer  were  mainly  responsible,  but  the  interest  which 
the  Lancastrian  lords  had  in  obtaining  peace  for  their  northern 
estates,  an  interest  which  appears  in  the  negotiations  of  the  late 
reign  and  somewhat  affected  the  policy  of  earl  Thomas,  pre- 
vented them  from  opposing  it.     This  compact  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  thing  that  opened  the  eyea  of  the  nation  to  th^ 
disgrace  of  enduring  the  queen's  supremacy '.     The  greediness  unpopn- 
with  which  both  Isabella  and  Mortimer  laid  hold  on  the  for-  queen  uiV*' 
felted  lands  of  the   Despensers  showed   that   they  were   not  ^®'"**™""* 
exempt  from  the  failing  which  had  ruined  the  favomites.     The 
murder  of  the  late  king  was  in  common  rumour  laid  to  their 
charge;  the  council  was  unable  to  exercise  any  authority  in 
consequence  of  their  assumptions;  and  the  government,  newly 
formed  as  it  was,  showed  signs  of  disruption.     Orlton,  in  the  changes  in 
summer  of    1327,   hatl   been   succeeded    at  the  treasury  by      "™^' 
Burghersh,  who,  on  the  12th  of  May  1328,  received  the  great 
seal  on  the  bishop  of  Ely's  resignation  *,     Orlton  further  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure  by  obtaining  for  himself,  whilst  at 
Avignon,  a  papal  provision  to  the  see  of  Worcester '^  which  the 
king  had  already  filled  up.     On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  which 
occurred  two  months  after  that  of  Edward  II,  an  attempt  was 

'  CoBtomera'  Inrolled  Accounts,  Rot.  i :  on  the  information  of  Mr. 
Hubert  Hall. 

'  March  I,  ijaS;  Foed.  iL  730;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  442. 

^  Avesbory,  p.  7>  ^^^s  i^  'pacem  turpem;'  cf.  Walsingham,  i.  192; 
A.  Murimuth,  p.  55.  The  Lanercost  Chronicler  describes  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  northern  counties  for  peace ;  p.  249;  but  ascribes  the  peace 
itself  to  the  queen  and  Mortimer;  p.  261. 

*  Foed.  ii.  711,  743.  Bishoo  Chariton  of  Hereford  succeeded  at  the 
Treasury. 

'  Foed.  ii.  726 :  he  was  forgiven  and  admitted  to  his  temporalities 
March  5,  1328;  Foed.  ii.  733. 
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made  to  force  Burghenh  into  the  primacy,  but  this  failed,  and 
Simon  Mepeham,  who  Bacceeded,  was  more  of  an  eccleaiastic 
than  a  statesman.  Stratford,  the  most  powerfal  adyiser  of  the 
constitational  party,  was  still  excluded  from  office. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster  was  weary  of  his  position:  he  had 
had  no  personal  hatred  to  the  late  king,  and  was  shocked  at 
his  crael  death;  he  was  conscious  that  the  government  de- 
pended mainly  on  his  support,  and  yet  that  Mortimer  was 
using  him  for  his  own  ends,  and  he  was  not  allowed  any  inter- 
course with  Edward.  In  the  winter  of  1328'  he  made  an 
effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke :  he  refused  to  attend  a  parliament 
held  in  October  at  SaUsbary,  and  found  himself  supported  by 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  bishops  Stratford  and  Grayesend, 
the  lord  Wake,  and  many  others  ^  The  avowed  object  of  the 
rising  was  to  deliver  Edward  from  the  hands  of  Mortimer,  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  council  nominated  at  the  coronation, 
and  to  bring  to  account  the  negotiators  of  the  peace  with  the 
Scots'.  The  court  took  alarm,  and  Edward,  at  Mortimer's 
instigation,  began  to  move  about  the  country  with  an  armed 
force.  To  stop  this,  Leicester,  on  the  17  th  of  December,  sum- 
moned his  friends  to  London  for  deliberation  *.  Whilst  they 
were,  on  the  and  of  Januaiy,  making  their  preparations,  Hor- 
timer  was  acting,  and,  on  the  4th  of  January,  occupied  the  earl's 
town  of  Leicester,  and  ravaged  his  lands  ^  The  earl  encamped 
with  his  supporters  at  Bedford,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Mor- 
timer, but,  being  deserted  by  Kent  and  Norfolk,  he  complied 
with  the  urgent  advice  of  Mepeham,  the  new  primate,  and 


^  There  were  four  parliAments  in  1328 :  (i)  at  York,  Feb.  7-Marcih  5, 
in  which  the  truce  with  the  Soots  was  concluded ;  (a)  at  Northampton, 
April  24>May  14,  in  which  the  truce  was  oonfirmed,  and  the  statute  of 
Northampton  passed;  Statutes,  i.  357;  (3)  at  York,  July  31 -August  6  ; 
(4)  at  Salisbury,  Oct.  16-31.  The  last  was  adjourned  and  sat  at  West- 
minster, Feb.  9-aa,  1329;  Foed.  ii.  75a,  756  ;  Lords' Report,  i.  49a. 

*  The  earl  of  Lancaster  stopped  at  Winchester  instead  of  goin^  to  Salis- 
bury; A.  Murimuth,  p.  59.  Nov.  11,  Stratford  was  summoned  before  the 
king  for  leaving  the  parliament  of  Salisbury  without  permission ;  Foed. 

u.  753. 

*  Th»  articles  of  complaint  are  given  by  Barnes,  p.  31,  from  a  C.C.C.  MS. 
'  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  369. 

*  Knighton,  i.  450;  Chron.  Edw.*!.  34a,  343. 
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made  terms.     Mortimer  was  not  satisfied  with  the  humiliation 
of  his  greatest  competitor.    The  minor  confederates  had  to  save 
themselves  hy  flight ;  heavier  punishment  was  prepared  for  the 
greater  offenders.  The  earl  of  Kent,  persuaded,  it  was  believed,  Mortimer 
by  Mortimer's  agents,  that  his  brother  was  still  alive,  was  death  oTum^ 
drawn  into  a  plot,  which  Mortimer  was  pleased  to  regard  as  1^.^133^ 
treasonable,  for  a  restoration.     He  showed  him  no  mercy.     In 
a  parliament  which  met  at  Winchester  on  the  nth  of  March, 
i330>  ^o  arrested  him,  had  him  tried  by  hb  peers,  and  be- 
headed on  the  igth\    Lancaster  saw  that  he  must  be  the  next 
victim.     He  determined  to  force  the  young  king  to  emancipate 
himself.     Edward  was  already  chafing  under  the  restraint ;  the 
earl  opened  his  eyes  to  the  unparalleled  insolence  of  Mortimer, 
who  in  his  prosperity  was  copying  the  demeanour  of  Ghveston 
and  the  Despensers.     In  the  following  October  Edward,  at  Not^  fui  of 
tingham,  arrested  Mortimer  *,  and  brought  him  up  to  London,  o^  13^' 
where  a  parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  November.    A  heavy  charges 
list  of  charges  was  laid  against  him:   he  had  set  aside  tho*'*"'^ 
council  of  regency,  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Edward  II,  had 
used  violence  in  the  parliament  at  Salisbury,  and  led  the  king 
against  the  earl  of  Lancaster  as  an  enemy,  had  conspired  for 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  had  procured  gifts  of  crown 
lands,  had  contrived  to  raise  a  force  illegally,  had  summoned 
service  for  Qascony,  caused  discord  between  the  king  and  queen, 
had  taken  the  king's  treasure,  had  appropriated  £20,000  paid 

^  *  Abaqne  commaiu  oonseiua ;  *  Knighton,  i.  454 ;  Ann.  Lanerc^  p.  365 ; 
Ayesbury,  p.  284 ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  60  aq.  The  parliament  was  sammoned 
Jan.  35,  1330,  and  sat  from  MaitJi  11  to  March  33 ;  Lords'  Report,  i.  493. 
Edwaixl  reported  his  uncle's  execution  to  the  pope  March  34 ;  Foed.  ii.  783. 
Mortimer  confessed  before  his  death  that  the  earl  was  innocent ;  Rot.  Pari, 
ii.  33 ;  but  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  others,  after 
the  death  of  Mortimer,  took  out  pardons  for  th^  complicity  with  the  earl 
of  Kent ;  ibid.  54.    Cf.  Foed.  ii.  803 ;  Rot.  Pari,  ii  443. 

*  Notice  of  the  arrest  of  Mortimer,  Sir  Oliver  Ingham,  and  Sir  Simon 
Bereford  was  given  to  the  sheriffs,  Oct.  33 ;  Foed.  ii.  799.  The  parb'ament 
called  Oct.  33,  1330,  sat  Nov.  36-I>ec.  9;  Lords*  Report,  i.  493.  The 
record  of  the  charges  against  Mortimer  and  the  murderers  of  Edward  II 
18  in  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  53  sq.,  355  sq.  Cf.  Km'ghton,  i.  454;  A.  Muiimuth, 
pp.  66,  67.  The  statute  passed  in  thin  parliament  renewed  the  law  of 
38  Edward  I  on  purveyance,  ordered  annual  parliaments,  and  renewed 
the  statute  of  Lincoln  9  Edward  II,  about  the  qualifications  of  sheriffs  ; 
Statutes,  i.  363  sq. 
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by  the  Scots,  had  acted  as  if  he  were  king,  had  exercised 
cruelties  in  Ireland,  and  had  intended  to  destroy  the  king's 
friends.  The  unhappy  man  was  condemned  by  the  lords 
without  a  hearing  and  hanged  on  the  29th  of  November.  The 
queen  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  possessions  which  on  one 
plea  or  another  she  had  obtained,  and  put  on  an  allowance 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  On  the  28th  of  Noyember 
Burghersh  was  removed  from  the  chancery;  Stratford  succeeded 
him  *,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  returned  to  the  treasury; 
William  Montacute,  the  king's  confidant'  in  the  attack  on 
Mortimer,  was  made  earl  of  Salisbury.  From  this  time  Edward 
ruled  as  well  as  reigned. 

257.  His  first  few  years  were  a  period  of  quiet  consti- 
tutional progress,  and  in  this  respect  were  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  tenour  of  the  reign.  The  constitutional  side  of  the 
national  life  is  not  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Edward  in  nearly 
so  strong  a  light  as  the  military  and  social  sides.  But,  as  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  at  difiPerent  periods  of  national 
growth  not  merely  social  institutions,  but  wars,  commerce, 
literature,  sometimes  even  art,  give  colour  and  form  to  the 
external  life.  There  are  periods  at  which  the  history  of  its 
wars  is  the  true  history  of  the  people,  for  they  are  the  disci- 
pline of  the  national  experience.  And  this  is  very  much  the 
case  with  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  If  the  glories  and  suffer- 
ings, and  the  direct  lesults  of  these  glories  and  sufferings,  be 
taken  out  of  the  picture,  little  remains  but  a  dull  background 
of  administrative  business:  and  yet  in  that  dull  background 
may  be  discerned  the  changes  that  connect  two  of  the  most 
critical  scenes  of  English  history,  the  tragedies  of  Edward  II 
and  Richard  II.  A  reign  of  fifty  years  must  moreover  contain 
more  than  one  crisis;  and  the  growth  of  a  nation  during  so 
long  a  period  must  supply  some  points  of  contrast  at  the  be- 

^  Nov.  28 ;  Foed.  ii.  80a  Robert  Wodehoose,  archdeacon  of  Richmond 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presided  at  the  treasury  between  the 
resignation  of  Charlton,  Sept.  z6,  and  the  appointment  of  Melton  on  the 
28th  of  November. 

'  Besides  Montacute,  three  Bohuns,  Sir  Robert  TJfford,  afterifaids  earl 
of  Suffolk,  the  lords  Stafford,  Clinton,  and  Neville  of  Hornby  assisted; 
Leland,  Coll.  ed.  Heame,  i-  477 ;  Barnes,  p.  47 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii«  56. 
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ginning  and  the  end.  But  altbough  this  is  true,  and  it  is  chMscterof 
further  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  we  come  into 
view  of  new  and  powerful  influences  which  alter  the  complexion 
of  later  history,  and  warn  us  that  we  are  passing  from  medieval 
to  modem  life,  the  general  features  of  the  period  do  not  require 
detailed  description.  If  due  regard  be  given  to  the  point  of 
growth  which  England  had  reached  under  Edward  I  and 
Edward  II,  the  interest  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  is  scarcely 
proportioned  to  its  length.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  interest 
of  the  more  modem  developments  be  allowed  to  outweigh  that 
of  the  earlier  growth  and  continuity  of  our  institutions,  if 
modem  history  be  regarded  as  beginning  with  the  distincter 
appearance  of  modem  forms  of  thought  and  government,  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  requires,  as  a  starting-point,  a  minute 
study  involving  an  examination  of  much  that  we  have  already 
explored.  In  the  present  work  we  have  regarded  the  history 
from  the  former  point  of  view ;  and  we  continue  to  look  for- 
ward, taking  note  of  the  new  influences  as  they  arise,  and 
leaving  the  older  ones,  when  they  have  done  their  work,  to 
the  domain  of  archaeology. 

Edward  UI  was  not  a  statesman,  although  he  possessed  some  Ghamcter  of 
qualifications  which  might  have  made  him  a  successful  one. 
He  was  a  warrior;  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  selfish,  extrava- 
gant, and  ostentatious.  His  obligations  as  a  king  sat  very 
lightly  on  him.  He  felt  himself  bound  by  no  special  duty 
either  to  maintain  the  theory  of  royal  supremacy  or  to  follow 
a  policy  which  would  benefit  his  people.  Like  Richard  I  he 
valued  England  primarily  as  a  source  of  supplies  \  and  he  saw 
no  risk  in  parting  with  prerogatives  which  his  grandfather 
would  never  have  resigned.  Had  he  been  without  foreign 
ambitions  he  might  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  tyrant  or 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  voluptuary.  But  he  had  great  ambition  iiia  enersj-. 
and  an  energy  for  which  that  ambition  found  ample  employ- 
ment.    If  on  the  one  side  the  diversion  of  his  energy  to  foreign 

^  Yet  be  nys,  '  sor  toutes  auires  terres  et  pays  li  ad  il  plus  tendrement 
au  ooer  sa  terra  d'Engleterre,  quele  luy  ad  este  .  . .  plus  delitable,  boneste 
ot  profitable  qe  nol  autre,*  ISee  the  Cbancellor^s  speeob  in  1366;  Kot. 
Pari.  ii.  289. 
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wars  was  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  on  the  other  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  an   enormous  amount  of  suffering.     The  general 
Rewita  on     history  of  the  reign  is  thus  full  of  strong  contrasts.     The  glory 
^md^t      and  the  growth  of  the  nation  were  dearly  bought  by  blood, 
^'*^  treasure,  and  agony  of  many  sorts.     The  long  war  which  began 

under  Edward  placed  England  in  the  forefront  of  Christendom; 
it  gave  her  a  new  consciousness  of  unity  and  importance,  and 
exercised,  even  while  it   exhausted,  her  powers.     It  enabled 
her  leading  men  to  secure,  one  by  one,  steps  in  advance  which 
were  never  retraced,  and  to  win  concessionB  from  Edward  which 
he  was  unable  or  did  not  care  to  estimate  at  their  true  value. 
Hence  whilst  England  owes  no  gratitude  to  the  king  for  pa- 
triotism, sagacity,  or  industry,  she  owes  very  much  to  the  reign. 
ReuoM  of     Much  however  of  the  glcry  of  the  reign,  on  which  later  his- 
repatation.    torlans  loved  to  dwell,  was  due  to  retrospect,  and  to  a  retro- 
spect taken  through    the    medium    of  Froissart's    narrative. 
Edward  was  the  last  of  the  great  kings  who  governed  England 
with  a  safe  and  undisputed  title,  the  patriarch  of  the  great 
houses  which  divided  and  desolated  the  land  for  a  century; 
and  it  had  not  yet  become  clear  that  the  present  evils,  which 
caused  men  to  look  back  upon  his  age  as  an  age  of  gold,  were 
all  results  of  his  foolish  policy  and  selfish  designs.     The  writers 
of  his  own  country  and  date,  whilst  they  recognise  his  great- 
ness as  a  warrior,  describe  the  state  of  his  kingdom  in  language 
which  conveys  a  very  different  impression  from  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  reading  of  Froissart.    A  king  whose  people 
fly  from  his  approach ',  a  king  overwhelmed  with  debt,  worn 
out  with    luxury,  the   puppet   of  opposing  factions,  such   as 
Edward  in  his  latter  years  became,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  gentle,  gay,  and  splendid  ideal  king  of  chivalry. 

'  Archbishop  Islip  writes, '  O  scandalom  tibi  regi  et  toti  populo  Angli- 
cano  quod  talia  acddnnt  in  tuo  adventu  ;  Fy,  fy,  fy,  hen,  beu,  hen,  quod 
bujusmodi  fieri  permittuntur  oum  quasi  per  nniversum  orbem  talia  de  te 
praedicantur  .  . .  Nee  miruni  quod  lamentationes  et  suspiria  fiunt  in  ad- 
ventu tuo  . .  .  Erubescere  enim  potest  tota  gens  Anglicana  habere  regem 
in  oujus  adventu  populus  oontristatur  oommuniter  et  in  reoessa  sno  laete- 
tur;*  Speculum  Begis,  cc.  3,  4;  MS.  Bodl.  624.  Similar  bingaage,  ad- 
dressed to  Edward  II,  is  given  in  M.  Malmesb.  p.  172;  CSuon.  £dw» 
ii.  244. 
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For  several  yeans  after  the  fall  of  Mortimer  the  country  was  The  euiy 

3'wiri  of  tho 

iiedrly  governed.  Edward's  ambition,  although  since  1328  bereisn. 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  claiming  France  in  right  of  his 
mother,  was  still  fixed  on  the  reduction  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
parliaments  supplied  him  with  money  in  moderation.  Occa- 
sionally some  petition  of  the  commons  betrays  some  social 
uneasiness;  the  abuses  of  purveyance,  the  malpractices  of 
officials,  the  royal  claims  to  exact  tallage  ^  and  to  extend  the 
customs  on  merchandise,  had  survived  the  stringent  legislation 
of  the  Ordinances  and  of  the  statutes  founded  upon  them ;  and 
now  and  then  a  favourable  answer  is  given  to  the  request  for 
redress,  although  it  .takes  the  form  of  a  promise  to  amend  the 
process  of  the  executive  rather  than  of  distinct  legislative 
enactment.  But  the  country  was  growing  rich  and  could  Bdward 
afford  to  be  liberal,  and  Edward  had  not  yet  either  felt  the  theoiy  or 
jealousy  of  power  on  his  own  part  or  provoked  the  same  feeling  mentary 
in  his  parliaments.  He  was  willing  to  ask  their  advice  in 
1 331  *  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  quarrel  with  France,  and  in 
1332'  as  to  the  proposed  crusade.  Nor  is  the  request  ad- 
dressed, as  might  be  expected,  to  the  magnates  only;  the 
knights  of  the  shire  are  especially  mentioned  as  deliberating 
apart  on  these  and  the  like  questions.  The  definite  and  final 
arrangement  of  parliament  in  two  houses  must  be  refeiTed  to 
this  period  and  to  the  &ct  that  such  deliberations  had  become 
a  reality  *.     It  was  not  now  merely  to  determine  the  amount 

^  Edward  ordered  the  collection  of  a  fourteenth  of  moveables,  and  ninth 
of  revenne  by  way  of  tallage,  June  25,  1332 ;  Foed.  iL  840 ;  Rot.  ParL  ii. 
446 ;  but  reonUed  the  order  in  the  next  parliament ;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  66.  In 
1333  he  railed  a  Bubaidy  on  his  sister^s  marriage,  by  separate  applications, 
admitting  no  excuse;  Foed.  ii.  852,  853.    See  on  this  point  (  275,  below. 

'  The  parliament  of  1331  sat  at  Westminster  Sept.  30-Oct.  9 ;  Lords* 
Report,  L  492 ;  Rot.  Pari,  ii  60 ;  Statutes,  i.  265. 

'  Three  parliaments  were  called  in  1332 ;  they  sat  March  16-21,  and 
Sept.  9-12  at  Westminster ;  and  Dec.  2-1 1  at  York ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  64-68. 
The  second  granted  a  fifteenth  and  tenth ;  Foed.  ii.  845  ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  66, 
447 ;  Knighton,  1.  461.  The  clergy  were  not  asked  for  money  between 
1329  and  1332,  the  pm>e  having  granted  the  king  a  tenth  for  four  years ; 
Wake,  p.  282  ;  Foed.  li.  786,  to  m  divided  between  king  and  pojie. 

*  In  1 331  the  chancellor  asked  whether  the  estates  would  prefer  war  or 
negotiation ;  they  dicee  the  latter ;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  61 ;  the  prelates,  earls, 
bsrona,  and  other  magnates  deliberated  'uniement  et  ohescun  par  lui 
sevcrabnent,*    In  the  first  parliament  of  1332  the  prelates  and  prcctors 
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of  a  money  grant  that  the  several  estates  acted  freely  and  de- 
<3r^*^  ^     liberated  independently.    The  general  consultative  voice  that  had 
mentary       belonged  to  the  witenagemot,  to  the  royal  council  of  magnates, 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  tenants-in^chief,  would  appear  to  have 
been  now  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  whole  body  of  par- 
liament and  to  each  of  its  members, 
wu  with  Scotland  occupied  the  attention  and  gave  scope  for  the  warlike 

X33a-z33s.     energy  of  the  king  from  1332  to  1335  \     It  was  the  assistance 
>vhich  Philip  of  Valois  lent  to  the  Scots  that  finally  determined 
him  to  engage  in  the  great  war  on  which  his  reputation  rests, 
luiatkmt  In  1328,  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV,  he  had  asserted  his 

with  Fnince,      .    ,  ,    ,  .  .  ,  . 

1338-1338.  right  to  succeed  him,  a  nght  which  could  be  sustained  only 
by  a  series  of  assumptions  parallel  with  Ihose  put  forward 
by  Lewis  in  12 16  to  the  throne  of  £ngland.  But  by  doLng 
homage  to  his  rival  in  1329  he  had  really  withdrawn  the 
claim;  although  that  withdrawal  might  be  renounced  as  a 
measure  taken  under  the  pressure  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella. 

DirUonof     Tlie  breach  of  the  peace  came  from  Philip  who,  not  content 

the  war.  with  proti'acting  a  series  of  irritating  and  unmeaning  negotia- 
tions about  old  quarrels,  had  conceived  the  notion  of  using  the 
Scots  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  £ngland  and  of  winning  Gaacony 

inuiip  by  battles  fought  on  British  ground.     After  continuing  in  spite 

of  remonstrance  to  supply  the  Scots  with  ships  and  men,  and 
disregarding  the  entreaties  of  the  pope  that  he  would  make 


began  it. 


sat  by  themselves,  and  the  earls,  baions,  and  other  magnates  by  them- 
selves ;  the  resoluUons  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  magnates  were  read  before 
the  king,  prelates,  knights  and  <  gentz  da  commun,'  and  agreed  to.  In 
the  September  parliimient  the  earls,  barons,  and  other  magnates  sat 
together;  the  prelates  by  themselves,  and  the  knights  of  the  shire  by 
themselves;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  66,  67.  In  1341  the  lords  and  commons  sat  as 
two  houses;  ibid.  p.  127. 

*■  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  parliaments  for  these  yearn : — 

1333.  ^'^'  20-26,  at  York ;  an  adjourned  session  of  the  parliament  of 

December,  1333 ;  Bot.  Purl.  ii.  68,  69. 

1334,  Feb.  2i-Maroh  2,  at  York;  Bot.  ParL  ii.  376. 

Sept.  19-23,  at  Westminster;  which  granted  a  fifteenth  and  tenth; 

Knighton,  i.  471 ;  Foed.  ii.  895 ;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  447 ;  Beoord  Kep. 

ii.  146. 
In  1334  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  Sept.  26,  and  that  of  York,  on 

Oct.  24,  granted  a  tenth;  Wake,  p.  284;  Wilk.  Cone.  ii.  576-578. 
1335)  May  26-June  3,  at  York;  where  a  grant  <k  hoblers  and  archeni  was 

made  by  the  oouutieij,  which  was  redeemed  by  money  payments ; 

Foed.  ii.  911. 


^ 
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peace  for  the  sake  of  Cfaristendom  and  the  crusade,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  pretext  that  Edward  was  promoting  the  catise 
of  Hohert  of  Artois,  declared  his  determination  to  help  the 
Scots  \  and  proceeded  to  invade  Gascony.  Philip  thus  made  Edward 
the  war  inevitahle;  Edward  hy  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  eoncUeabi«. 
France  made  the  quarrel  irreconcileahle.  Edward  showed  con- 
siderahle  sagacity  in  preparing  for  the  struggle.  He  contrived 
to  ohtain  not  merely  the  consent  but  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
his  people.  He  saw  that,  just  as  Philip  could  use  Scotland,  Pradence  of 
he  himself  might  use  the  jealous  neighbours  by  whom  Philip  undertaking 
was  surrounded:  Flanders  especially  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count, for  there  the  mercantile  communities  were  at  war  with 
the  feudal  lords.  The  count  of  Flanders  was  an  ally  of  Philip, 
the  merchants  were  in  close  connexion  with  the  merchants  of 
England,  whose  support  the  king  courted  for  more  reasons 
than  one*  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  William  of  Hainault  were 
his  brothers-in-law,  and  allies  might  be  looked  for  in  Spain, 
whose  princes  were  willing  enough  to  retain  the  English  in 
Quienne  as  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  France.  Brittany 
too,  the  rulers  of  which,  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  taken 
their  place  as  lords  of  Richmond  among  the  great  feudatories  of 
the  English  crown,  might  be  made  again  a  useful  ally. 

Edward  took  time  to  form  his  alliances  and  to  raise  funds.  His  pre. 
The  records  of  the  next  few  years  are  full  of  letters  of  negotia-  1398-1338. 
tion  with  foreign  powers.     The  parliaments  ^  showed  themselves 

*  AogUBt  34,  1336;  Foed.  ii.  944. 

'  The  parliftmentB  of  Z336,  Z337,  ^^'^  ^33^  ^^^^  1^®!^  * — 

1336,  March  iz-20,  at  Westminster;  one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth  were 

granted ;  the  Canterbary  cler]^  granting  their  tenth  in  parlia- 
ment ;  Wake,  p.  285 ;  Becord  Report,  ii.  app.  p.  147.    The  clergy 
of  York  grantra  two  tenths  May  6 ;  Wilk.  Cone.  ii.  584. 
Sept.   33-20,  at  Nottingham;  one  tenth  and  one  fifteenth  were 
granted ;  Becord  Keport,  ii.  app.  p.  147. 

1337,  Feb.  9  and  March  3,  at  Westminster. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  4,  at  Westminster ;  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  for  three  yean 
were  granted ;  Record  Beport,  ii.  app.  148 ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  82. 

1 338,  Feb.  3-1 4f  at  Westminster ;  one  half  of  the  wool  was  granted ;  Foed.  ii. 

Z02  2 ;  Beoord  Bep.,  ii.  app.  1 50 ;  Beg.  Pal.  iv.  2  26 ;  A.  Mnrim.  p.  84. 

Jnly  36-Ang.  2,  at  X^orthampton ;  four  merchants  were  summoned 

from  each  county  to  meet  the  council  at  the  same  time ;  Foed.  ii 

1051.    See  A.  Murimuth,  p.  86 ;  Knighton,  ed.  Twysden,  c.  2571. 

In  I336>  besides  the  tenth  granted  in  parliament,  the  clergy  of  Canter- 
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ImposUon 
wool. 


Inflaeno« 
of  the 
merduuitfl 
on  the  form 
of  tuAtion. 


Re  obtains     ready  to  strain  the  resources  of  the  cbntatry  to  the  atmost,  and 

the  lympathy  ,  t-nij» 

of  the  even  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  war.    Edward  in  1337 

laid  before  the  nation  through  the  sheriffs  ^  the  detailed  efforts 
which  he  had  made  for  peace,  and  in  1338  declared  his  expedition 
to  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  lords,  but  at  the  earnest  request 

and  lar^e      of  the  oommous  '•    The  parliament,  at  Westminster  in  March 

gjants  of  ,  * 

money,  1336.  and  at  Nottingham  in  September  1336,  granted  successively 
two  fifteenths  from  the  barons  and  knights  and  two  tenths 
from  the  towns ;  two  tenths  were  also  voted  by  the  clergy '. 
In  1337  the  barons  and  knights  gave  a  fifteenth  and  the  towns 
and  clergy  a  tenth  for  three  years.  The  imposts  on  wool  had 
now  reached  such  importance  that  the  merchants  again  seemed 
likely  to  furnish  the  realm  with  a  new  estate;  and  Edward, 
justified  by  the  part  which  Flanders  occupied  in  his  plan  of 
operations,  revived  his  grand£Bither*s  expedient  of  dealing  with 
the  merchants  collectively  apart  from  the  parliament.  He 
began  to  summon  representative  merchants  to  wait  upon  the 
council;  in  May  1336  London  and  twenty-one  other  cides 
were  directed  to  send  four  merchants  each  to  Oxford;  in 
June  105  were  summoned  by  name  to  Northampton ;  and  in 
September  at  Nottingham  thirty-seven  were  ordered  to  meet 
the  parliament.  It  need  hardly  be  wondered  that  the  result 
of  these  and  the  like  deliberations  was  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  wool,  to  extend  monopolies,  and  enlarge  the  privileges  of 
trade ;  but  the  king  required  the  advice  of  the  merchants  fre- 
quently as  financiers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Jews  and 
when  foreign  bankers  were  deservedly  unpopular,  might  bring 
their  experience  to  bear  on  the  manipulation  and  outlay  of  the 
revenue.  Anyhow  the  votes  of  the  parliament  bear  evidence 
of  their  influence.  In  September  1336  was  granted  a  custom 
of  forty  shillings  on  the  sack  of  wool  exported  by  denizens  and 

bury,  in  oonvocation  at  Leioesier,  Sept.  30,  and  the  clergy  of  York  at 
Nottingham  on  the  23rd,  granted  a  tenth;  Woke,  p.  285.  In  1337,  ^^ 
clergy  of  Canterbury,  Sept.  30,  and  the  clergy  of  York,  Nov.  13,  granted  a 
tenth  for  three  yean ;  ibid.  287 ;  Wals.  T.  222 ;  A.  Murimuth,  p.  82 ; 
WilkinB,  Cone.  ii.  624. 

^  Foed.  ii.  989,  990,  and  again  in  1340;  ibid.  1109. 

'  Foed.  ii.  1015. 

*  Knighton,  c.  2568. 


VotMofftId 
In  wool,  1336. 
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three  pounds  from  aliens^;  in  March  1337  a  statute  forhade  vocetoriss? 
the  importation  of  foreign  cloth  and  the  exportation  of  wool,  following 
preparatory  to  the  imposition  of  an  additional  costom ' ;  but       *   • 
allowed  foreign  workmen  to  settle  in  the  country  and  offered 
them  special  privileges.     In  1338'  the  parliament  gave  the 
king  half  the  wool  of  the  realm,  amounting  to  20,000  sacks, 
and  in  1339  ^  the  vote  of  the  barons  took  the  form  of  the  tenth 
shea^  the  tenth  fleece,  and  the  tenth  lamb :  in  1340  the  com- 
mons offered  an  aid  of  30,000  sacks  of  wool*     At  a  later  period 
the  same  influence  appears  in  the  reviyal  and  regulation  of 
the  staples. 

Another  permanent  result  of  these  preparations  was  the  Growth  of 
reviyal  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  under 

IMwftMl  TTf 

coast  which  had  been  taken  by  Edward  I,  Edward  II  had 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  title  of  lord  of  the  English  seas ",  and 
the  first  fruit  of  the  labour,  so  lasting  and  all  important  in  its 
effects  for  England,  was  the  victory  won  by  Edward  himself  at 
Slays  on  the  24th  of  June,  1340. 

The  opening  events  of  the  war  were  not  encouraging,  and  the  Fint 
enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  exhausted  long  before  any  success  1338-1340* 
was  obtained.    The  first  expedition  served  only  to  show  the  king 
the  narrowness  of  his  resources  and  the  apathy  of  his  allies.    He 
sailed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1338  ^  and  returned  on  the  21st  of 

^  Knigbton,  0.  3568.  The  grant  of  custom  is  not  given  in  the  Rollg, 
bat  an  order  forfoidding  export  is  in  the  Foed.  ii.  943,  cutted  Aug.  1 2 ;  and 
the  Kottinghain  parliament  no  doubt  enacted  tiie  custom  as  a  supple* 
mentary  measure.     See  below,  (277. 

*  Statutes,  i.  aSo;  A.  Murim.  p.  81 ;  below,  (  277. 

'  Foed.  iL  1022, 1049,  1051,  1054.  The  wool  was  ordered  to  Antwerp, 
Aug.  7,  1338.  20,000  sacks  were  to  be  delivered,  and  the  king  in  oon- 
sequence  issued  some  ordinances,  July  12,  1338,  one  of  which  oniered  the 
election  of  sheriflfs  by  their  o?m  counties ;  Foed.  ii.  1049.  The  prelates  in 
parliament  joined  in  the  grant,  and  the  two  convocations,  Oct.  I,  granted 
another  tenth;  Wake^  P.  287;  Record  Report, II.  App.  11.  150.  Of.  A. 
Mmimuth,  pp.  84,  86 ;  Keg.  Palat.  ill.  222 ;  Wilk.  Oonc  ii.  625,  629. 

*  In  1339  the  parliament  was  called  for  Jan.  14  and  held  Feb.  3-17,  at 
Westminster;  and  Oct.  13-28,  at  Westminster. 

*  The  Flemish  envoys  in  1322  had  acknowledged,  Mpse  est  dominus 
dicti  maris;*  Rot  Pat.  14  Edw.  II.  p.  2.  m.  26  £;  Edward  revived  the 
claim :  *  Ptogenitores  ncstri  reges  Angliae  domini  maris  Anglioani  circum- 
quaqne  exstiterint ; '  Rot.  Scot  10  Ed¥rard  III.  m«  i6|  quoted  in  Selden, 
Mare  Olausum,  Opp,  ii.  1400, 1376. 

*  Foed.  it.  1050, 
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February,  1340;  his  chief  exploit  was  the  assumption  of  the 
name  and  arms  of  king  of  France ' ;  and  he  had  incorred  debt 
to  the  amonnt  of  £300,000.  His  son  Edward,  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, represented  him  during  his  absence  with  the  title  of  oustos 
or  guardian  and  called  the  parliaments  in  his  name. 

It  was  at  the  parliament  of  October  1339  that  the  first  symp- 
toms appeared  of  a  disposition  to  make  conditions  before  con- 
senting to  a  grant.  The  whole  assembly  allowed  that  such  a 
grant  was  necessary,  but  the  magnates,  while  offering  the  tenth 
sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb,  payable  in  two  years,  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  maletote,  or  additional  customs  imposed  in  1336  and 
1337,  might  cease,  that  the  guardianship  of  tenants-in-chief 
might  be  given  to  the  next  blood-relation,  and  measures  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  mesne  lords  from  being  cheated  of  their 
rights  of  wardship '.  The  commons  went  further ;  they  admitted 
that  the  king  deserved  a  liberal  aid,  but  doubted  whether  without 
consulting  their  constituents  they  could  venture  to  make  one ; 
they  prayed  therefore  that  two  knights  girt  with  swords  might 
be  summoned  from  each  shire  to  the  next  parliament,  to  repre- 
sent the  commons,  and  that  no  sheriff  or  other  royal  officer 
should  be  eligible.  They  in  the  meanwhile  would  do  their  best 
to  prevail  on  their  constituents  to  be  liberal '.  They  added  six 
points  on  which  they  required  redress,  one  concerning  the  male- 
tote,  and  others  touching  the  grant  of  amnesty  for  offences, 
arrears  of  debts  and  fines,  and  a  release  from  the  customary 
aids  and  prises.  The  demand  for  a  new  election  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  new  parliament  called  for  the  20th  of  January, 
1340*. 

^  Ab  early  m  Oct.  7,  1337,  £<lward  used  the  title  of  king  of  France,  bat 
it  is  not  found  in  any  documents  between  that  date  and  the  36th  of 
January,  1340,  when  also  he  began  to  use  the  double  i^^gnal  year  in 
dating  letters,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  France ;  Nicolas,  (Sironology  of 
History,  p.  318.  On  the  8ih  of  February,  1340,  he  issued  a  chioter 
of  liberties  to  the  French  as  their  king ;  Foed.  ii.  1109,  iiii.  The  pope, 
March  5,  wrote  to  dissuade  him  from  using  the  title;  ibid.  11 17. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  104 ;  Foed.  ii  1098. 
'  Rot  ParL  ii.  105. 

*  The  three  parliaments  of  Z340  sat  from  Jan.  ao  to  Feb.  19;  from 
March  39  and  April  19  to  May  10;  and  from  July  I3  to  July  36;  each 
time  at  Westminster.  The  July  session  was  held  to  detennine  the  way 
in  which  the  grant  of  the  Lent  parliament  could  be  best  laid  out ;  Rot. 
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At  this  session,  in  which  the  lords  renewed  their  offer  of  the  FtrUament 
tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  commons  1340. 
of  30,000  sacks  of  wool  conditional  on  the  king's  acceptance  of 
a  schedule  of  articles  presented  at  the  time ;  and  in  any  ca^e 
they  offered  2500  sacks  either  as  an  instalment  of  the  larger 
gift  or  as  a  free  gift  if  their  conditions  were  not  accepted  \ 
The  articles  of  complaint  were  regarded  by  the  officers  of  state  The  king 
as  important  enough  to  require  the  king's  personal  considera-  holds  a  new 
tion,  and  he  in  consequence  returned  to  England  and  met  a  new  in  nanS! 
parliament  attended  by  a  large  body  of  merchants,  on  the  29th 
of  March.    His  personal  solicitations  proved  effective.    Instead  Large  grants, 
of  a  tenth,  a  ninth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb  were  granted  by  the 
prelates,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  shires  for  two  years :  the 
towns  granted  a  ninth  of  goods ;  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  who 
had  no  wool  and  yet  did  not  come  into  the  class  of  town  popu- 
lation, a  gift  of  a  fifteenth  was  added:  and  besides  all  this  a 
custom  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool,  on  each  three 
hundred  woolfells,  and  every  last  of  leather  ^  As  a  condition  of  conaidciw 
the  grant  the  king  accepted  the  petitions  of  the  commons  and  peutfcme. 
ordered  them  to  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  judges,  prelates, 
and  barons,  to  whom  were  added  twelve  knights  and  six  citizens 
and   burgesses   chosen  by  the  commons.     This  body  was  to 
examine  the  aiiicles  and  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  statute 
such  of  them  as  were  to  become  law;   the  rest,  which  were 
of  a  temporary  character,  being  left  to  the  king  and  council. 
Upon  these  petitions  were  founded  the  four  statutes  of  the  14th  Four 
year  of  Edward  III.     The  first  of  these '  establishes  the  points  of  1340. 
demanded    in   1339,  piomises   a   cessation  of  the   maletote, 
abolishes  presentment  of  Englishry,  forbids  the  sheri&  to  con- 
tinue more  than  one  year  in  office,  and  restores  the  appointment 
to  the  Exchequer,  thus  reversing  an  order  for  the  election  of 
sheriffs  in  the  county  court  wmch  had  been  issued  in  1338  and 

ParL  ii.  1 1 7  Bq.  See  Food.  ii.  988.  The  oonvocation  of  Canterbury,  Jan. 
27,  and  that  of  York,  Feb.  3,  granted  a  tenth,  the  latter  for  two  years; 
Wake,  p.  a88 ;  Reg.  Palat.  iv.  241 ;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  654. 

^  Hot.  ParL  ii.  107  sq. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  1 12  ;  Siatoieg,  i.  291 ;  Hendngb.  ii.  354 ;  A.  Murim.  p.  93. 

3  Statatei,  L  281  sq. 

VOL.  U.  D  d 
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1 339  ^.  It  further  attempts  to  remedy  the  eTils  of  the  decaying 
local  jurisdictiom),  the  hundred  and  wapentake  courts  which 
were  let  at  ferm  or  held  in  fee ;  it  limits  the  abuses  of  puryey- 
ance  and  extends  the  functions  of  the  judges  at  Nisi  Priua.  The 
second  statute '  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  most  distinct  step  of  progress  taken  in  the 
reign.  It  orders  not  only  that  the  present  subsidy  shall  not  be 
made  an  example  for  future  imposts,  but  that  no  chai^  or 
aid  shall  henceforth  be  made  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men  and  the  commons  of 
the  realm  of  England  and  that  in  parliament.  Here  the  king 
accords  that  abolition  of  unauthorised  tallages  which  had  been 
forced  ou  his  notice  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign  \  an  J  which  he 
had  then  avoided  by  promising  to  impose  them  no  more  except 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors.  This  act 
may  then  be  regarded  as  the  supplement  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Charters,  the  real  act  'de  tallagio  non  concedendo,'  and 
the  smTender  of  the  privilege  of  taxing  demesne  lands  which 
Edward  I  had  retained  as  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the  act  of 
1297.  A  third  statute*  declares  that  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  king  of  France  shall  never  be  held  to  imply  the  sub- 
jection of  the  English  to  the  French  crown ;  and  the  fourth  ^ 
which  was  conceded  at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  defends  them 
against  the  abuses  of  purveyance,  of  the  royal  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  livings  belonging  to  vacant  sees  and  wards  of  the  crown, 
and  of  waste  during  vacancies. 

Provided  with  money  by  these  concessions,  Edward  left  Eng- 
land again  in  June,  won  the  battle  of  Sluys,  and  in  September 
concluded  a  truce  with  Philip  of  Valois.  On  his  return,  in 
November,  he  brought  about  by  his  impatience  the  second  great 
ministerial  crisis  of  the  reign. 

258.  The  age  of  Edward  III  produced  no  really  great  minis- 
ter ;  and  this  fact  has  no  doubt  added  to  the  exaggerated  belief 
in  the  king's  administrative  ability.  Since  1330  he  had  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  two  Stratfords,  John,  who  as  bishop  of 


^  Foed.  ii.  1049,  1090. 
*  Statutes,  i.  292. 


'  Siatnteg,  i.  289  sq.  *  Above,  p.  395, 

*  Ibid.  i.  292  Hq.;  Foed.  ii.  Iiai. 
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AVinchester  had  drawn  the  indictment  against  Edward  11,  and  Tho 
who  in  1333  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Robert  x33e>-x34o! 
hiB  brother  and  archdeacon,  who  became  in  1337  bishop  of 
Chichester.     The  brothers  had  held  the  great  seal  alternately, 
and  with  two  short  interraptions,  since  the  fiBdl  of  Mortimer 
and  the  dismissal  of  bishop  Barghersh.    The  archbishop  had 
taken  the  office  for  the  third  time  in  April  1340,  and  in  June 
had  made  way  for  his  brother,  now  chancellor  for  the  second 
time.     Bishop  Orlton  had  quitted  the  field  of  secular  prefer-  Retirement 
ment  and  devoted  himself  to  the  attainment  of  ecclesiastical 
promotion.     Having  in  1327  forced  himself  into  the  see  of 
Worcester,  in  1333  he  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  king^s  opposi- 
tion and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king  of  France,  the 
rich  see  of  Winchester,    On  the  latter  occasion  Edward  showed  Edward 
Bome  spirit,  and  an  appeal  was  brought  against  the  bishop  for  punbh  iiim, 
his  share  in  the  revolution  of  1326  * :  the  bishop  defended  him-  '33^"'^^" 
self  successfully,  but  probably  determined  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  him  henceforth  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  ministerial 
life.     Burghersh,  after  being  out  of  office  for  four  years,  had 
been  made  treasurer  in  1334  but  superseded  in  1337.     John  Stratford 
Stratford  however,  aa  archbishop,  chancellor,  and  president  of  LucMter 
the  royal  council,  was  supreme  in  the  treasury  as  well  as  in  the      ^' 
chancery.    Both  brothers  were  honest  if  not  brilliant  adminis- 
trators; they  had  risen  from  a  comparatively  humble  rank, 
and,  in  the  struggles  in  which  they  had  taken  so  active  a  part, 
had  made  enemies.    The  archbishop  politically  was  the  head 
of  the  Lancastrian  or  constitutional  party.    Burghersh,  on  the  Butshenh 
other  hand,  was  the  head  or  chief  counsellor  of  the  court  party, 
and  with  him  Orlton  was  in  close  alliance ;  his  antagonism  to 
Stratford  was  perhaps  chiefly  a  personal  rivalry,  although  there 
are  some  indications  that  the  old  alliance  between  Pembroke 
and  Badlesmere  was  continued  in  their  representatives,  and 
Lawrence  Hastings,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Aymer  of 
Valenc€)  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mortimer. 

^  The  proceedings  taken  against  him  in  1323  were  annulled  in  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  III;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  437.  His  defence  in  1334  is 
given  in  Twysden,  Decern  ScriptoreM,  c.  2763. 

D  d  2 
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i>ifficuitiet.        Edward's  difficulties  in  obtaining  money,  Lis  lack  of  success 
in  the  war,  and  possibly  Stratford's  opposition  to  its  continuance', 
]>iwacd*«      gave  the  archbishop's   rivals  their  opportunity.     Th^  were 
1340.    '       helped  by  a  strong  anti-clerical  party,  which,  owing  to  the  ill- 
regulated  and  extravagant  luxuiy  of  the  court,  strongly  re- 
sented the  interference  of  Sti-atford  as  a  reformer  of  niannei*s. 
lie  returns     Prompted  by  these  advisers  *  Edward,  who  liad  been  obliged  by 
KKMeniy'^  Want  of  Supplies  to  retire  from  the  siege  of  Tournay,  returned 
themtoMen  hastily  to  England,  unexpectedly  landed  at  the  Tower  on  the 
Nov!^?^^'    30th  of  November,  and  on  the  following  day  removed  from 
office'  the  chancellor  bishop  Stratford  of  Chichester,  and  the 
treasurer  bishop  Northburgh  of  Lichfield.     The  judicial  body 
fared  worse ;  liichard  AVilloughby,  who  had  until  lately  been 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Bench,  John  Stonor,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  William  Shareshull,  a  judge  of  the  same 
court,  together  with  the  chief  clerks  of  the  Chancery,  and  some 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  William  and  Richard  de  la 
Pole,  and  with  them  the  lord  Wake,  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned.    The  archbishop  who  was  at  Charing,  hearing  of  the 
arrest  of  the  judges,  betook  himself  to  his  palace  at  Canterbury 
Controverqr   as  to  a  Eanctuary.    A  curious  controversy  followed.     Stratford 
king  and  tho  had  bound  himself  to  the  merchants  of  Louvain  for  the  pay- 
^    ment  of  the  king's  debt  to  them,  and  they  at  Edward's  instiga- 
tion insisted  that  he  should  be  carried  in  person  to  Brabant  ^  aa 
security.     The  king  on  the  2nd  of  December  summoned  him  to 
court;  he  sent  an  excuse  which  the  king  disregarded.     The 

^  Aooording  to  Avesbtiry,  Stratford  had  resigned  the  Great  Seal  owisip 
to  his  opposition  to  Edward's  voyage  in  June,  1540 ;  p.  51 1.  He  reoeiTed 
on  the  aist  of  June  an  assignment,  £3333  60.  8^.,  as  wages  for  work  done 
in  the  king's  service  abroad,  having  on  the  2oth  resiffned  the  seal,  on  the 
ground  of  health ;  Foed.  ii.  1 1  a6.  The  old  seal  was  broken,  and  the  new 
one  given  to  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Chichester;  ibid.  Iiao. 

'  '  Qaidam  de  . .  .  regis  secretsfiis  . . .  archiepisoopo,  qui  dicti  domini 
regis  patridus  solebat  quasi  ab  omnibus  nominari,  pins  quam  decuit  invi- 
dentes ; '  Avesb.  p.  324.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Sir  T.  (Geoffrey)  le 
Scrope  are  mentioned  oy  Birchington  as  the  chief  advisers  of  the  attack ; 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  21. 

'  Avesbury,  p.  334;  Foed.  ii  1 141 ;  Birchington,  p.  20. 

*  The  earl  of  Derby  had  been  left  in  Flandbrs  in  prison  for  £dward*8 
debts  ;  Foed.ii.  IZ43 ;  and  Edward  had  described  himself  in  1340  as  bound 
to  return  to  Brussds,  <  et  demorer  y  come  prisonn  *  until  he  could  pay  his 
debts;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  112. 
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archbishop  then  replied  in  a  conrse  of  sermons,  in  one  of  which,  iii«  afdi* 
on  the  anniversary  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury,  he  mMmros 
compared  himself  to  the  Saint,  and  justified  the  comparison  and  ren^n. 
by  a  series  of  excommunications  directed  generally  against  the  jw?^!. 
breakers  of  the  Great  Charter.    A  few  days  later  (Jan.  i,  1341) 
he  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  the  king  on  the  unwarranted  and 
illegal  azrests,  pointing  him  to  the   example    of  his  father, 
threatening  him  with  the  fate  of  Rehoboam,  and  appealing  to 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  ^     On  January  28  he  wrote  to  the 
new  chancellor  that,  as  the  conditions  on  which  the  clerical 
grant  was  made  had  not  been  falfilled,  he  prayed  him  to  stay 
the  collection':  he  wrote  the  next  day  to  the  bishops  to  forbid 
it,  and  a  day  later  to  excommunicate  offenders.     Edward  re- 
joined in  a  sort  of  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
chapters  of  the  proyince  of  Canterbury,  and  called  a  '  libellus  tim  VfhMut 
famosus/  dated  Feb.  10  ^     In  this  he  declared  that  the  arch- FeKT/41. 
bishop  had  been  to  him  as  a  broken  reed ;  he  had  disappointed 
him  of  the  money  granted  by  the  parliament  in  March,  and,  by 
leaving  him  practically  without  funds,  was  answerable  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  which  had  begun  so  auspiciously.     He 
had  been  made  a  scorn  to  friends  and  foes  alike ;  and  so,  acting 
on  good  advice,  he  had  determined  on  a  searching  investigation 
as  to  what  had  become  of  the  money.     Hence  the  arrest  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  attempts  to  draw  the  archbishop  out  of  his 
sanctuary.     Now  the  contumacious  prelate  had  declared  that 
except  in  full  parliament  ^  he  would  not  meet  his  king  or  speak 
to  him.     The  rest  of  the  letter,  which  is  very  disgraceful  to  chan^  of 
Edward,  is  a  tissue  of  violent  abuse,  in  which  the  archbishop  is  against 
made  answerable  for  all  the  gifts  by  which  the  crown  has  been  *^'"'''*"'- 
impoverished,  and  for  the  rash  designs  which  the  king  has 
entertained  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign'.     On  the  i8tli  of 

^  '  Nona  etteroms  en  touts  pointz  a  jngement  de  nos  peeres  salve  toatz 
fois  Testat  cle  seint  eglise  de  nous  et  de  nostre  ordre,  sicome  nons  avoma 
escript  eins  oes  heures; '  Jan.  i,  1341 ;  Foed.  ii.  1 143 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  363. 

'  Uemingb.  ii.  368 ;  Willc.  Cone.  ii.  659,  660. 

'  Hemingb.  iu  380;  Foed.  ii.  1147  >  -^i^r-  ^<^'  ^*  ^S* 

^  Letters  of  safe  conduct  were  issued  Jan.  a6 ;  Foed.  li.  1140. 

^  The  custom  of  dv^cusdng  public  affairs  in  these  long  letters  was  coming 
into  use  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  England,  in  the  struggle  between 
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Rtratford*^ 
nniw«r, 
Mar.  1341, 


ITedeaumda 
trial  by  his 
peers. 


Parliament 
siiiuiDoned. 


A  Lay 
ClianceUor. 


Parliament, 
April  93. 


February,  Willilim  Kildesby  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and 
one  of  Stratford's  most  persevering  foes,  appeared  at  Canterbmy 
with  the  Brabant  merchants,  who  publicly  summoned  the  arch- 
bishop to  go  to  Flanders  as  security  for  the  king's  debts. 
Stratford  replied  to  this  in  a  sermon  on  Ash  Wednesday.  In 
answer  however  to  the  king  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter : — ^he 
was  not  in  office  when  the  claims  on  France  were  first  urged  ; 
he  was  not  answerable  for  the  king's  difficulties ;  he  had  not 
received  or  detained  the  king's  money;  the  sum  which  was  to 
be  raised  by  the  recent  grant  was  pledged  to  the  king's  creditors 
before  the  grant  was  made ;  and  he  had  had  no  share  in  the 
lavish  administration  by  which  the  crown  was  reduced  to 
poverty.  But  he  had  his  own  rights;  and,  saving  his  estate 
and  order,  he  was  ready  to  make  answer  before  the  king,  the 
prelates,  lords  and  peers,  to  every  charge  brought  against  him  ^ 
The  king  replied  in  a  weak  and  abusive  letter,  reiterating  the 
general  charges,  but  adducing  no  facets  in  proof  of  his  statement. 
This  letter  is  dated  on  the  3i6t  of  March';  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  the  king  had  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the 
23rd  of  April ;  and  on  the  14th  he  had  written  his  account  of 
the  matter  to  the  pope '.  In  the  meanwhile  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember bishop  Burghersh  had  died;  and  on  the  14th  Edward 
had  committed  the  Qreat  Seal  to  Sir  Kobert  Bourchier,  the  first 
layman  who  undertook  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasury 
to  Sir  Ilobert  Faming,  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  the  parliament  opened^,  and  the  usual 
appointments  were  made  of  persons  to  receive  the  petitions; 
but  the  dispatch  of  business  was  postponed  to  the  next  day. 
The  archbishop,  on  arriving  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall, 

Lewis  of  Bftvaria  and  the  pope.  The  word  pamphlet  may  be  tued  as 
equivalent  to  libellui,  on  the  authority  of  Bichard  de  Bury,  who  was  for  a 
short  time  chancellor  to  Edward  III ;  '  sed  revera  libros  non  libras  malui- 
muB  codioesque  plus  dileximus  qoam  florenos,  ao  pa^fUton  exiguos  pha- 
leratifl  praetulimus  palfiridis ; '  JPhilobiblion,  a  8.  lAbdlvs  fiimosuM  is 
however  a  recognised  legal  term. 

-  ^  WiUdns,  Cone.  ii.  663,  Ac. 

*  Foed.  ii.  1154;  Wilkins,  Cone.  il.  674.  '  Foed.  it  1152. 

^  Bot  Pari.  ii.  ia6.  The  writs  of  expenses  were  issued  on  the  i8th  of 
May;  Lords'  Beport,  i.  493;  but  the  business  of  parliament  was  not 
concluded  until  May  26 ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  134. 
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was  met  by  the  king's  chamberlain,  Sir  John  Darcy,  and  the  The 
steward  of  the  household,  Balph  Lord  Stafford,  and  ordered  in  the 
to  pKsent  himself  in  the  Coart  of  Exchequer  to  hear  the  ^°^'^- 
charges  made  against  him.     After  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
order  he  obeyed,  and,  having  heard  the  charges,   demanded 
time  for  deliberation.    He  then  entered  the  Painted  Chamber 
where  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  and  found  there  only  a  few 
bishops,  whom  he  addressed,  telling  them  of  his  purpose  to 
clear  himself  in  fuU  parliament.     As  he  was  doing  this  the 
chancellor  adjourned  the  session  to  the  following  day.     Edward  Edifrnd 
however  would  not  meet  his  injured  friend ;  Stratford  insisted  meeting  him. 
on  taking  his  own  place,  and  the  business  was  impeded  from 
day  to  day.     On  the  26th  the  parliament  was  informed  that  parliament 
the  long  purposed  to  continue  the  war,  and  that  means  must  i^26,z34i. 
be  taken  for  collecting  the  second  year's  produce  of  the  last 
grant:  the  debates  which  arose  thereon  were  adjourned  from 
day  to  day  until  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  king  appeared  in 
person.    During  the  whole  time  the  archbishop  had  been  strug-  stnuford's 
gling  to  maintain  his  position  and  right,  and  the  barons  watched 
the  contest  with  sympathetic  interest.     On  the  26th^  of  April 
he  had  gone  to  the  Exchequer  and  answered  the  complaints, 
thus  absenting  himself  from  the  parliament  on  the  day  when 
the  session  really  began;  and  on  the  27th,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Hall,  he  was  ordered  to  attend  again  at  the  Exchequer  ^ 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Painted 
Chamber  where  the  bishops  were  sitting,  and  where  the  king 
was  expected.     Again  Edward  avoided  meeting  him,  and  sent 
Orlton'  and  Bourchier  to  urge  him  to  submit.     Orlton  took 
the  opportunity  of  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
UheUus.    The  archbishop  received  his  excuse  without  replying. 
On  the  following  day  the  chamberlain  and  other  knights  at- 
tacked him  with   violent  abuse  as  he  entered  the  Painted 
Chamber*;  and  he  replied  with  the  words  and  gestures  of 

^  Rot  Pari.  ii.  137.  *  Blrchington,  pp.  58,  39. 

'  Birchington,  p.  39.  Orlton  was  througlioat  the  spokoBman  of  the 
king,  and  was  in  that  capacity  convicted  of  lying ;  p.  40. 

^  The  servants  respectfully  forbade  him  to  enter;  he  replied  'Amici 
mei,  dominns  mens  rex  me  Johannem  arohiepisoopum  ad  hoc  parliamentum 
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Lis  model,  the  martyr  Beckei  At  length  he  forced  himself  into 
the  chamber  and  proposed  terms  of  reconciliation,  the  king  re- 
tiring  before  him.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  was  spent  by  the 
king's  agents  in  an  endeavoar  to  excite  the  citizens  of  London 
against  him;  on  the  Monday  articles  of  accusation  were  laid 
before  the  commons.  On  the  Tuesday,  May  i,  he  went  agaia  to 
parliament,  and  offered  to  clear  himself;  and  on  the  3rd  of  May^ 
a  committee  of  twelve  lords  was  chosen  to  advise  the  king  on  the 
general  question  whether  tlie  peers  were  liable  to  be  tried  out 
of  parliament.  These  lords,  although,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  they  refused  to  hear  the  archbishop's  statement,  reported 
on  the  following  Monday  that  on  no  account  should  peers, 
whether  Ininisters  or  not,  be  brought  to  trial,  lose  their  pos- 
sessions, be  arrested,  imprisoned,  outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be 
bound  to  answer  or  judged,  except  in  full  parliament  and  before 
their  peers '.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  May,  when  the  king 
arrived,  the  archbishop  found  that,  having  the  parliament  on 
his  side,  he  could  afford  to  be  humble,  and  Edward,  aware  that 
unless  he  temporised  he  would  get  no  money,  determined  to 
be  gracious.  A  formal  reconciliation  followed ;  the  archbishop 
prayed  that  he  might  answer  before  the  parliament,  and  the 
king  graciously  acceded'.  And  here  the  matter  rested;  for 
not  only  had  Stratford  won  a  personal  victory,  but  the  peers, 
acting  at  liis  instigation,  had  secured  for  their  order  a  real 
privilege,  which  the  events  of  the  last  reign,  and  of  the  early 
years  of  the  present,  had  shown  to  be  necessaiy.  But  the 
straggle  which  Stratford  had  so  stoutly  maintained  determined 
the  parliament  to  make  still  further  demands.     In  answer  to 


per  breve  BQum  Tooavit,  et  ego  major  post  regem,  primam  Tooem  habere 
debeiM,  jara  eoclesiae  meae  CantoarieiuiiB  vendico,  et  ideo  Ingreasum  ittius 
camerae  peto.'  Then  the  lords  attacked  him,  and  a  good  deal  of  abase  and 
cursing  followed ;  Birohington,  p.  39. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  127. 

'  'Est  avis  as  pieres  de  la  teire,  que  tonz  les  piers  de  la  terre,  officer  ou 
autre,  par  cause  de  lour  office,  ne  par  nul  autre  cause,  ne  deivent  estre 
menes  en  jugvement,  ne  perdre  lour  temporal  tez,  terras,  tenements,  biens 
ne  chatelx,  n^stre  arestus,  ne  emprisonez,  outlngcs,  ne  forsjugges,  ne  ne 
davent  respoundre,  n*estre  juggez,  fors  que  en  pleyn  parlement  et  devant 
les  piers  ou  le  roi  se  fait  partie ;  *  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  127. 

'  Birohington,  p.  40;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  127. 
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the  king's  request  for  advice  as  to  the  collection  of  the  second 
year  of  the  ninth,  each  estate  presented  a  hill  of  conditions ; 
the  lords  demanded  a  statute  hy  which  the  privilege  just 
asserted  should  he  confirmed  ^ ;   the  clergy  petitioned  for  the 
observance  of  their  exemption  irom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay 
courts,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  charters  and  an  oath  to 
observe  them,  for  the  release  of  imprisoned  clerks,  and  for 
the  restriction  of  the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  ^     The  Ddmandi 
commons  asked  for  the  enforcement  of  the  charters,  for  the  Commons, 
imposition  of  an  oath  binding  the  officers  of  state  and  judges 
to  keep  the  laws,  the  great  charter  and  other  statutes,  and 
for  the  release  of  old  debts  due  to  the  crown.     The  lords  An  audit  or 
and  commons  further  joined  in  a  demand  that  commissioners  demanded/ 
should  be  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  officers  who  had     ^'  '^'' 
received  money  on  the  king's  behalf;  that  an  ordinance  lately 
issued  at  Northampton  for  the  arrest  of  reputed  criminals, 
which  had  been  perverted  to  the  purpose  of  oppression,  should 
be  annulled ;  that  the  chancellor  and  other  great  officers  and 
judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  king  in  parliament  and 
sworn  to  obey  the  law ;   and  that  the  statute  passed  when 
the  ninth  sheaf  was  granted  should  be  held  good  in  every 
point     The  king  found  that  he  had  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  estates  a  weapon,  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  control. 
They  declined  to  accept  his   first  answers  as  being  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  was  obliged  to  state  them  more  distinctly.     He  concenion 
replied  to  the  clergy  with  promises  and  professions  of  good  °  ^  ^    "^' 
intentions ;  he  consented  to  confirm  the  privilege  of  the  peers ; 
he  even  accorded  the  petition  of  the  commons.     The  two  chief 
points,  the   examination  of  accounts,  and  the   nomination  of 
ministers,  are  distinctly  granted ;  the  auditors  are  to  be  elected 
in  parliament ;  and  on  a  ministerial  vacancy  the  king  will  take 
counsel  with  his  lords  and  counsellors  as  to  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, who,  when  named,  shall  be  sworn  in  parliament.     At 
each  parliament  the  ministers  are  to  resign  their  offices  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  to  be  compelled  to  answer  all  complaints  '• 
The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  of  134 1  are  of  very  great 
'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  127.  «  Ibid.  ii.  lap,  130.  »  Ibid.  ii.  128,  130. 
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imMrttnre    significance:   they  not  only  prove  the  determination  of  the 
paruament     country  not  to  he  governed  hy  irresponsihle  officials,  or  by 
'^^'*        royal  tyranny,  but  they  show  ub  the  consolidated  national 
council  struggling  for  and  winning  privileges  which  just  a 
century  earlier  the  two  elder  estates  had  claimed  from  Henry 
III;  they  show  the  commons  asserting,  and  the  lords  aUowing 
them,  an  equal  share  in  the  common  demand  of  right  and 
control ;  and  they  very  distinctly  mark  the  acquisition  by  the 
third  estate  of  its  full  share  of  parliamentary  power.     And  as 
to  the  great  question  of  the  relations  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  it  was  now   made  impossible  for  the  royal 
power  to  crush,  as  Henry  III  had  crushed  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Miniitcn       a  minister  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation.    The 
to  the  nation,  regular  audit,  in  parliament,  of  ministerial  work  and  official 
accounts,  which  was  now  demanded,  was  an  assertion  that  it 
is  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  king  only,  that  the  ministers  are 
accountable. 
Kdward  The  great  advantages,  however,  thus  apparently  won,  were 

the  con-  practically  withheld  by  the  king.  Under  an  appearance  of 
Oct.  134*1.  gracious  magnanimity  or  careless  generosity,  he  conceded  all 
the  privileges  which  his  people  demanded,  and  then  by  a  clever 
manoeuvre,  a  piece  of  atrocious  duplicity,  he  nullified  the  con- 
cession. The  articles  demanded  in  the  petitions,  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  grant,  and  accorded  in'  the  royal  answers,  had  to 
be  turned  into  a  statute,  and  that  statute  he  confirmed  and 
sealed^.  But  his  officers  protested:  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
and  some  of  the  judges  declared  that  they  had  not  assented, 
and  could  not  be  hound  to  observe  such  points  as  were  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  realm  which  they 
had  sworn  to  keep^  Under  the  shadow  of  this  protest  Edward 
himself  protested  in  private ;  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  repudiate  his  word. 

The  continuance  of  the  truce  with  France  allowed  the  king 
to  stay  in  England  until  Octoher,  1342,  but  during  all  this 
time  he  did  not  venture  to  call  a  parliament.     On  the  ist  of 

*  Stotates,  I  295 ;  Rot  Pari.  ii.  13a  ;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ii.  681. 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  131. 
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October,  1341,  he  revoked,  by  letters  close  enrolled  on  the  Edward 
statate  roll,  the  statutes  which  he  had  sealed  in  the  previous  itatntes  of 
Haj,  and  in  ooasideration  of  which  the  ninth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  '^'* 
lamb  had  been  collected.     He  had,  he  said,  in  order  to  avoid 
breaking  up  the  parliament  in  confusion  and  so  ruining  his 
whole  design,  'dissembled,  as  he  was  justified  in  doing,  and 
allowed  the  pretended  statute  to  be  sealed  for  that  time : '  he 
had  since  taken  counsel  with  certain  earls^  barons,  and  others, 
who  agreed  in  thinking  that  acts  done  in  prejudice  of  his  royal 
prerogative  were  null;  and  therefore,  although  he  was  quite 
willing  to  obserye  all  engagements  made  with  his  people  by 
his  predecessors,  these  statutes  he  revoked  ^     He  did  not  even, 
like  John  or  Henry  III,  wait  for  papal  absolution,  for  he  had 
taken  no  oath. 

259.  Two  years  passed  without  a  parliament ;  and  although,  PwUft- 
during  the  short  visit  paid  by  Edward  to  Brittany,  in  the  winter  history,  1343*. 
of  1342  and  I343^  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  regent,  his  son 
Edward,  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  southern  counties,  the 
estates  were  not  called  together  until  the  28th  of  April,  1343. 
This  parliament,  in  which  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual  sat 
in  one  house  and  the  representative  members  in  another',  did 

'  'Quia  editaoni  dicti  Btatati  praetensi  numqiuun  coDBensimus,  Bed, 
praemiinB  protestationibuB  de  revocando  dictum  Btatatom  A  de  facto 
procederet,  ad  eyitandam  pericala  quae  ex  ipnas  denegatione  tone  time- 
bantur  provenire,  cam  dictum  parliainentam  alias  fuisset  sine  expeditione 
aliqua  in  diacordia  diaaolutum,  et  sic  ardua  noBtra  negotia  fuiasent,  quod 
abait,  veriaimiliter  in  ruina,  diasimulayimuB  dout  oportuit,  et  dictum 
praetenaum  statutum  Bigiilaii  pennisimns;'  Statutes,  i.  297;  Foed.  iL 
1177. 

>  Edward  left  England  Oct  4,  1343;  Foed.  ii.  121a;  and  returned 
Marcli  a,  1343,  having  made  a  truce  for  three  years ;  ibid.  laao.  William 
Kildesby,  the  privy  seal,  who  was  the  chief  agent  of  Edwaid  in  his  attack 
on  the  ministry  in  1340^  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  in  1343.  prob- 
ably to  get  out  of  the  way;  ibid.  1230.  The  parliament  for  the  counties 
citra  Trentam  was  summoned  for  Oct.  16,  the  soulhem  convocation  for 
Oct.  5,  and  the  northern  convocation  for  Dec.  9,  1342;  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  lay  assembly  ever  met ;  no  returns  are  found ;  see  Wake,  p.  290. 
The  York  convocation  granted  a  tenth  on  strict  conditions ;  Wilk.  Cone.  ii. 
71a  :  and  probably  that  of  Canterbury  did  the  same ;  Knighton,  c.  258a. 

'  The  parliament  of  1343  met  April  a8,  and  sat  until  May  ao.  In  It 
Edward  created  his  eldest  son  Prince  of  Wales,  May  la.  The  lords  met 
in  the  White  Chamber,  the  knights  and  commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber ; 
Bot.  Pari.  ii.  136.  After  consultation  apart  the  commons  went  to  the 
White  Chamber  and  made  answer  by  sir  William  Thissell.     Hallam 
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little  more  than  formally  repeal  the  statutes  which  Edward  had 
revoked  in  1341,  and  approve  the  trace  which  he  had  made  for 
three  years  with  the  French.  Edward  did  not  ask  for  money, 
but  the  petitions  of  the  commons  were  as  comprehensive  as  if  he 
had  done  so ;  they  certainly  prove  that  the  repeal  of  the  statutes 
of  1 34 1  must  have  been  very  reluctantly  granted,  and  probably 
only  to  avoid  acknowledging  that  the  ro3ral  revocation  had  really 
invalidated  them^  The  third  estate  pi^esented  thirty-five 
articles,  which  included  not  only  the  usual  formal  requests  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  charters  and  newer  statutes,  but  a 
petition  for  the  identical  remedies  provided  in  1341,  a  re- 
monsti*ance  against  a  grant  of  forty  shillings  on  the  sack  which 
had  been  made  by  the  merchants  without  the  consent  of  the 
commons ',  a  prayer  that  statutes  made  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons might  not  be  repealed  or  defeated,  and  that  the  chancellor 
and  justices  might  be  chosen  from  among  the  peers  or  wise  men 
of  the  realm'*  There  was  a  timid  remonstrance  also  against 
royal  extravagance,  which  recalls  the  troubled  days  of  Edward 
II.  But  the  chief  point  on  which  two  at  least  of  the  three 
estates  agreed  was  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  jiapal  claims 

inctines  to  place  the  final  amngement  of  the  two  houses  much  earlier; 
Middle  Ages,  lii.  58.     See  above,  p.  395,  note  4. 

^  Rot  rarl«  ii.  139.  Some  of  the  articles,  it  is  added,  were  so  reason- 
able that  the  king  and  council  agreed  that  they  should  be  re-enacted; 
ibid.  1 39-141. 

'  Art.  5,  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  140.  The  grant  of  tlie  parliament  of  1340  ended 
nt  Whitsuntide,  1 341.  On  the  8th  of  July,  134a,  14a  merchants  met  the 
council  in  London,  and  these  perhaps  made  the  new  grant ;  Lords*  Report, 
iv.  540.  An  ordinance  was  issuea  fixing  the  price  of  wool  yarionsly  in 
various  counties,  May  ao,  1343;  Feed.  ii.  1335 ;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  138.  A. 
Murimuth  adds  that  three  marks  and  a  half  on  Uie  sack  were  granted  in 
the  parliament ;  p.  146.  It  is  indeed  ordered  by  the  king  and  magnates  that 
'  the  old  custom  and  subsidy  be  paid  for  the  passage  of  the  wool  from  Mid- 
summer to  Michaelmas  and  for  three  years  following;*  Rot  ParL  ii.  138. 
If  the  subsidy  was  40^.  and  the  old  custom  6s,  8i{.,  the  statement  of 
Murimuth  is  exact,  and  some  parliamentary  authority  is  thus  given  to  the 
unpopular  impost.  There  is  an  ordinance  that  every  one  who  exports 
wool  shall  bring  two  marks  weight  of  silver  per  sack  into  the  country ;  and 
a  recommendation  from  the  *■  lieges  roarebantz '  that  the  staple  should  be 
re-established,  and  that  the  king  should  have  a  subsidy  of  40s.  on  the 
sack ;  Rot  Pari.  ii.  143.    See  below,  (  377. 

'  Art  9,  Rot  Pari.  ii.  140:  *  quant  as  chaunceller  et  tresorer,  le  101 
poet  faire  ses  ministres  tieux  come  lui  plerra,  et  si  come  Ini  et  ses  aunces- 
tres  ont  fait  en  tut  temps  passes.  Mes  il  plest  a  ly  de  faire  tieux  ses 
ministres  qi  soient  bons  et  suffisantz  pur  lui  et  pur  son  peuple.* 
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to  ecclesiastical  }>atronagei  which  had  vastly  increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  which,  now  that  the  pope  was 
living  within  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  France  and  in  close 
alliance  with  Philip,  at  once  diverted  large  revenues  into  the 
hands  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  robbed  the  English  nation  cf 
due  spiritual  superintendence.   Little  immediate  benefit  resulted  Renit  or 
from  the  deliberation  \     The  payment  of  the  increased  customs  01x343. 
was  ordered  for  three  years.     Three  short  articles  on  the  reform 
and  regulation  of  the  coinsige  represent  all  the  legislation  that 
was  incoi*porated  in  the  statute-law ',    The  royal  answers  to  the 
long  petition  are  either  assertions  that  the  existing  law  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  .case  in  question,  or  that  the  king  would  take 
the  matter  into  consideration,  which  was  equivalent  to  delay, 
and  became  the  established  form  of  refiisal.     The  remonstrance 
against  papal  provisions  took  the  foim  of  a  humble  petition  to 
the  pope  on  the  model  of  that  drawn  up  in  1307  at  Carlisle  ^ 
Stratford  had  by  this  time  fully  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  Annulment 
and  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  procMdings 
taken  against  him  in  1341  should  be  annulled^.   But  the  clergy  sSS^m, 
appear  to  have  avoided  committing  themselves  to  the  position  ^^^ 
taken  up  by  the  king  and  the  lay  estates  towards  the  pope. 

The  long  period  of  war  that  followed  the   breach  of  the  internal  hu. 
truce  in  1344 ',  affords  little  direct  illustration  of  constitutional  the  war, 

• 

^  The  petition  to  the  king  is  in  the  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  144,  145.  On  the  i8th 
of  M&y  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  lay  estates  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment was  written  to  the  pope ;  A.  Murimoth,  p.  149 :  and  on  the  20th 
ambassadors  were  accredited ;  ibid.  p.  147.    Cf.  Hemingb.  ii.  101  sq. 

'  Statutes,  1.  299. 

'  On  the  23rd  of  Jnly  Edward  ordered  the  sherifiGs  to  proclaim  the  pro- 
hibition, issued  in  ccmsequence  of  the  petition  of  the  commons,  against  the 
papal  agents  and  receivers  of  fibvonrs ;  Foed.  ii.  1250 :  on  Uie  loth  of  Sep- 
tember ne  wrote  to  the  pope  against  reservations  and  provisions;  ibid. 
1234 :  on  the  2oih  of  October  he  ordered  all  papal  bulls  to  be  seized  at  the 
ports;  iUd.  1237.  Further  orders  were  issued  after  a  council  held  Feb. 
16,  1344:  A.  Murimuth,  p.  157 ;  cf.  Knighton,  c.  2583;  and  a  long  pro- 
clamation was  issued  Jan.  30 ;  Foed.  lii,  2 ;  B^.  Palat.  iv.  315. 

*  Bot.  ParL  ii.  131,  132,  139. 

*  Edward  declared  war  May  26,  1345  >  ^oed.  iii.  41 ;  Heminsb.  ii.  416 : 
constituted  his  son  Lionel  guardian  of  the  realm,  sailed  for  Flanders  July  i, 
returning  Julv  26 ;  ibid.  50,  52 :  he  sailed  again  for  France  July  2,  1346  ; 
ibid.  p.  85 :  the  battle  of  <>ecy  was  fought  Aug.  26.  Calais  was  besieged 
in  September,  1346,  and  taken  August  4,  1347.  Edward  returned  to 
England  Oct  12,  1347 ;  Foed.  iii.  139. 
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liistory,  although  it  no  doubt  stimulated  the  growth  of  elements 
which  were  afterwards  to  come  into  greater  prominence.  The 
first  few  years  were  marked  by  great  internal  prosperity  as  well 
as  by  brilliant  successes  abroad ;  the  king  was  careful  in  his 
demands  and  the  estates  temperate  in  their  conditions.  Even 
the  first  visitation,  in  1349  and  1350,  of  the  great  plague,  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  domestic  prosperity  of  England  for  many  y^on, 
did  not  interrupt  the  good  understanding  that  subsisted  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament.  During  these  years  the  elder 
generation  of  politicians  passed  away.  Henry  of  Lancaster  and 
bishop  Orlton  died  in  1345;  Stratford  in  1348.  Neither  the 
archbishop  nor  his  brother  took  secular  office  again  after  1340 ; 
but  the  king  was  not  able  long  to  dispense  with  the  service  of 
ecclesiastical  ministers.  Sir  Robert  Bourchier  resigned  the 
Great  Seal  on  October  29,  1341,  immediately  after  the  king's 
revocation  of  the  statutes ;  and  after  two  lay-chancellors,  Fam- 
ing and  Sadington,  the  office  was  again  in  1343  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  clerical  holder,  John  Ufford,  dean  of  Lincoln,  whom 
the  king  intended  to  make  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy^.  The 
Treasury  was  also  in  1345  placed  under  the  management  of 
William  of  Ediogton,  who  became  bishop  of  Winchester  in 
1346.  Some  significant  points  of  detail  belong  to  the  inter- 
vening period.  Li  the  parliament  of  1344*  the  lords  agreed 
to  follow  the  king  to  the  war,  the  commons  made  a  grant  of 
two-fifteenths  from  the  sliires  and  two-tenths  from  the  towns  so 
as  to  guarantee  a  supply  for  two  years',  and  the  clergy  granted 
a  tenth  for  three  years.  And  this  plan  met  with  so  much  &vour 

^  Parning  became  ohAnoeUor  Oct.  ig,  1341,  and  died  Aug.  26,  1343; 
Sadington  sucoeeded  Sept.  29,  1343,  and  was  superseded  by  CfifordOet.  a6, 
1545  ;  FoM,  Tabulae  Guriales,  p.  22. 

^  The  parliament  of  1344  sat  June  7-28 ;  Lords'  Report,  L  493  ;  Rot. 
Pari.  ii.  146 :  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  met  May  31,  that  of  York 
June  16  ;  Wake,  p.  tpi ;  Wilk.  Gone.  ii.  727.  A  statute  for  the  relief  of 
the  clersy  was  passed  by  the  king,  by  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons,  in 
which  the  clerical  grant  is  specially  mentioned  as  made  by  the  prelates  and 
proctors  of  the  clergy;  this  statute  is  dated  on  the  8th  of  July.  The 
pant  seems  to  have  been  made  in  convocation,  and  reported  to  the  king 
by  the  parliamentary  proctors,  which  was  no  doubt  the  usual  course.  See 
however  Wake's  remarks  on  Atterbury's  view  of  this ;  State  of  the  Churcb, 
pp.  291  sq. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  148 ;  Knighton,  c.  2584. 
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that  it  was  followed  in  1346  ^  and  the  grant  extended  to  three 
years  in  1348  and  1351.   The  king  did  not  indeed  content  him-  Negotutiono 
self  with  this  revenne:  the  frequent  writs  by  which  the  merchants  with  the 
are  summoned  to  confer  with  him  imply  that  concessions  of  foragraot 
additional  custom  or  free  gifts  of  wool  must  from  time  to  time 
have  been  demanded;  in  1346  the  knighting  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  made  an  occasion  for  the  demand  of  a  feudal  aid ; 
and,  although  that  aid  was  itself  contrary  to  the  statute  of  1340, 
it  was  collected  at  double  the  amount  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  and  without  the  consent  of  the  commons'.     On 
each  occasion  of  a  grant  of  money  petitions  were  received  and 
statutes  founded  on  such  of  them  as  the  king  saw  fit  to  allow. 
In  1344  the  burdens  laid  on  the  counties  by  the  commissions  of  compuinu 
array,  the  expenses  of  which  fell  upon  them,  form  the  ground  of  comminom 
complaint',  the  legislation  of  1327  having  proved  insufficient  to  i^!^^e, 
remedy  the  evil.     In  1346  the  king's  right  to  issue  such  com- 
missions without  the  assent  and  g^rant  of  parliament  is  ques- 
tioned ^.      The  independent  action  of  the  clergy  aroused  the  Jealousy  of 
jealousy  of  the  commons;   in  1344  the  latter  prayed  that  no  and cieisy, 
petition  of  the  clergy  that  might  prejudice  the  lords  or  the  '^^ 
commons  should  be  granted  without  full  inquiry  '.     The  clergy 
made  conditions  before  granting  money,  and  thus  obtained  the 
statute  which  provided  that  prelates  should  be  exempt  from 
trial  by  the  justices  in  criminal  cases,  and  that  certain  other 
interferences  with  ecclesiastical  privilege  should  be  abandoned. 
From  the  petitions  of  1346*  we  learn  that  the  great  subsidy  of 

^  There  wm  no  parliament  in  1345.  In  1346  there  was  a  session,  Sept. 
1 1-30,  at  Westminster ;  Lords*  Beport,  i.  493  :  an  aid  of  two  fifteenths  for 
two  years,  if  the  war  should  last  so  long,  was  granted  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  commons;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  159;  from  the  tenants-in-chief  the  king 
demanded  an  aid  of  40*.  on  the  fee  for  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son ; 
ibid.  p.  163 ;  Knighton,  o.  259a  ;  Wake,  p.  204.  The  oleiigy  of  Ganterbniy 
granted  a  tenth  for  two  years,  Oct.  16 ;  Wilkins,  Cona  ii.  728. 

'  '  Le  renable  eide  que  feast  pardone  par  estatut  Tan  quatorzisme,  dount 
chescnn  fee  est  charges  de  40«.  saunz  grauot  de  la  Commune,  ou  par  estatut 
le  fee  serroit  chaigez  fors  que  de  ios*  This  proves  Uutt  the  statute  of 
1340  was  understood  to  apply  to  all  aids  whatever;  Bot  Pari.  IL  200. 
The  aid  was  fixed  at  ao*.  by  Stat.  Westm.  I ;  Statutes,  i.  35. 

*  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  149,  art.  3. 

*  Bot  Pari.  ii.  160,  ai-t  1-3 ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  45. 
'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  149,  art.  8  ;  see  below,  %  294. 

'  Bot  Pari.  ii.  159,  art.  11 ;  161,  art  7  ;  Uallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  44. 
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forty  shillings  on  the  i^ack  of  wool  was  still  taken  on  the  plea  that 
it  had  heeu  granted  by  the  prelates  and  magnates.  The  reten* 
tion  by  the  alien  priories  of  their  estates  in  England  is  the 
ground  of  another  representation,  and  the  commons  pray  that 
lands  acquired  in  mortmain  since  the  taxation  of  pope  Nicolas 
in  1 29 1  may  be  duly  rated  ^ 

On  the  king's  return  home  in  1347  it  became  evident  that  the 
patience  of  the  country  was  nearly  exhausted.  Men  had  dis- 
covered that  although  Edward  would  give  good  words  they 
meant  nothing;  if  he  promised  to  give  up  a  tax,  he  made 
arrangements  with  the  merchants  by  which  they  shared  with 
him  the  profit  of  transactions  the  cost  of  which  fell  upon  the 
nation ;  if  he  asked  advice  it  was  merely  that  he  might  conunit 
the  adviEers  to  a  policy  of  which,  whatever  the  advice  might  be, 
they  must  defray  the  expenses.  They  had  seen  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  Florentine  merchants  to  whom 
the  king  owed  1,500,000  gold  florins, — a  catastrophe  whidi 
plunged  all  Florence  in  distress  ^— :an  illustration  of  the  credit 
which  was  to  be  given  to  Edward's  professions  of  obligation, 
and  a  warning  that,  as  the  foreign  supplies  of  money  were  thus 
cut  off,  the  English  must  be  prepared  for  more  direct  and 
immediate  oppression.  Notwithstanding  all  the  king's  engage- 
ments to  deal  justly  with  his  people,  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1347',  the  regent  held  a  council  at  which  the  commons  were 

^  In  1 341  it  was  ordered  that  these  lands  should  be  taxed  for  the  ninth 
with  those  of  the  laity ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  130.  The  prayer  of  the  oommoas  in 
1346  was  answered  by  the  kind's  promise  that  they  should  be  duly  assessed 
with  the  rest  of  the  chordi  property ;  but  this  did  not  decide  the  question ; 
see  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  162,  art.  19 ;  163,  art.  33. 

*  J.  Yillani,  Mnratori,  Scr.  ziii.  819,  820,  934.  In  January,  1345,  the 
Bardi  failed  ;  Edward  owed  them  900,000  gold  florins ;  the  Penini  also, 
to  whom  he  owed  600,000 ;  and  then  the  Aocdaiuol],  Bonaocursi,  Coochi, 
Antellesi,  Corsini,  and  others.    Cf.  Rot.  ParL  ii.  240. 

'  There  was  no  parliament  in  1347,  but  a  snudl  counoil  was  held  at 
Westminster,  March  3,  which  obtained  from  the  merchants  a  loan  (apreat) 
of  20,000  sacks  of  wool;  Record  Report,  ii.  app.  2,  p.  164 ;  Foed.  iii.  1x6, 
121,  122,  126,  131.  In  a  letter  to  the  bishops,  cnapters,  and  religioua 
houses,  dated  April  8,  the  regent  invites  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
magnates  who  in  the  last  council  had  granted  an  aid,  *  grata  consideratione 
singilUtim,'  and  prays  tiiem  by  way  of  loan  to  give  him  an  aid  in  wool : 
a  very  great  assembly  of  menshants  was  held  April  21 ;  Lords*  Report, 
iv.  563;  cf.  Knighton,  c.  2592,  2595;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  166,  art  11.  The 
oonTocation  of  York  met  Jan.  19,  1347. 
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not  represented,  in  which  a  loan  of  20,000  sacks  was  negotiated, 
and  separate  promises  of  aid  made,  while  the  merchants  shortly 
after  were  persuaded  to  increase  the  customs  on  wool,  wine,  and 
merchandise.      Worse  things  were  feared.      The  apprehension  The  commons 
appears  strongly  in  the  first  parliament  of  1348  when,  in  answer  to  decline 
to  his  request  for  advice  about  the  war,  the  commons  replied  buUy°for 
that  they  were  so  ignorant  and  simple  as  not  to  be  able  to  ^  ^  ^^' 
counsel  the  king  touching  the  war  or  the  needful  preparations; — 
if  he  would  excuse  them,  and  make,  with  the  advice  of  the  great 
and  wise  men  of  the  council,  such  arrangements  as  should  seem 
good,  the  commons  would  assent  to  them  and  keep  them  firm 
and  stable  ^.     They  then  presented  sixty-four  petitions  for  re-  Petitiom 
dress  of  grievances,  in  which  the  commissions  of  array,  the  pariument 
monopolies  of  wool  and  tin,  and  the  unauthorised  impost  on  ^    ^*  '^^  * 
manufactured  cloth,  indicate  the  belief  that  the  king  was  evading 
the  letter  of  his  promises  :  the  increase  of  the  customa  without 
the  consent  of  the  commons  must  be  illegal.     Edward's  replies  Edw»nr4 
must  have  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  the  commons :  the  profit 
on  tin  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  prince,  and  every  lord  may  make 
his  profit  of  his  own;  as  for  the  wool,  the  ordinance  of  the  staple 
may  be  reviewed ;  as  for  the  custom  on  cloth,  the  king  has  as 
much  right  to  profit  on  wool  manufactured  at  home  as  on  wool 
exported  '•  Two  months  later,  on  the  31st  of  March,  at  another  Renetra* 
parliament  which  the  king  asked  for  money,  the  complaints  are  a^.^3^8.  ' 
stated  distinctly,  and  in  much  the  same  language  as  that  ad- 
dressed by  the  barons  to  Henry  III.     It  was  no  light  burden 
that  the  nation  had  had  to  bear;   the  aid   for  knighting  the 
king's  son,  taken  without  the  assent  of  the  commons,  contrary 
to  the  statute  of  1 340,  and  at  double  the  customary  rate ;  the 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  the  maintenance  of  forces  raised  by  com- 
missions of  array,  the  subsidy  on  wool — j£6o,ooo  annually, — the 
20,000  sacks  to  boot;  the  petty  oppressions  by  which  the  agents 
of  the  wool  merchants  beat  down  the  price  of  wool  to  the  sellers 
and  enhanced  it  to  the  buyers.     Notwithstanding,  if  the  king 

^  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  165.  In  1548  parliamenta  wt  from  Jan.  14  to  Feb.  12, 
and  {nxm  March  31  to  April  13;  and  there  was  a  provincial  council  of 
Canterbuty  in  October,  but  no  grants  made  in  it. 

«  Rot.  Pari  ii.  165  Bq. 
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would  undertake  iliat  the  money  now  to  be  granted  should  not 
be  tamed  into  wool,  but  be  collected  with  due  consideration, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  itinerant  justices  should  be  stojiped, 
that  the  subsidy  on  wool  should  cease  in  three  years  and  not  be 
again  granted  by  the  merchants,  and  that  no  impost,  tallage  or 
charge  should  be  laid  on  the  commons  by  the  Privy  Council 
without  their  assent  in  parliament,  that  the  20,000  sacks  should 
be  restored,  that  no  aid  should  be  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the 
king's  daughter,  and  that  when  these  petitions  were  answered 
the  answers  should  remain  on  record  and  in  force  without 
change, — ^then  they  would  grant  a  fifteenth  and  tenth  for  three 
years  \  The  king  accepted  the  grant,  and  accorded  most  of  the 
petitions,  but  no  new  statute  was  founded  upon  them,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  oppressions  complained  of  were 
recognised  as  illegal. 

The  next  parliament  met  in  1351 ;  for  three  years*  tiie 
terrible  plague  of  1349  interrupted  all  public  business;  the  war 
was  discontinued  by  a  series  of  short  truces  until  the  year  1355; 
the  legal  and  judicial  work  of  the  country  ceased  for  two  years'. 
This  was  the  culminating  point  of  Edward's  glory:  in  1349  he 
completed  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Qarter,  and  in 
1 350  he  was  requested  to  accept  the  imperial  crown ;  but  the 
plunder  of  France  had  already  produced  extravagance  and  in- 
crease of  luxury  in  all  classes,  and  the  pestilence  marks  the 
era  from  which  the  decline  of  prosperity  begins  ^ 

The  plague  of  1349",  the  first  of  the  three  great  visitations 
which  desolated  Europe  during  the  fourteenth  century,  pro- 
duced in  every  country  some  marked  social  changes.  The 
exact  amount  and  character  of  these  changes  can  only  be  esti- 
mated on  a  strict  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  several 

^  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  aoo,  301 ;  Knighton,  o.  2596. 

*  Foed.  iii.  180,  182.  In  1349  a  full  parliament  was  called  to  meet  on 
the  19th  of  Januaiy,  but  prorogned  to  April  a8,  and  on  the  loth  of 
March  superseded  litogether;  so  that  it  nerer  met;  Lords*  Report, 
p.  585.  No  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  parliament  in  1350,  nor  was  any 
convocation  held ;  Wake,  p.  395. 

'  Knighton,  c.  2596.    Of.  Bot.  Pari  ii.  225,  227. 

*  The  spoils  of  France  had  produced  general  extravagance :  see  Knighton, 
c.  2597. 

*  May  31-Sept.  29 ;  Nicolas,  Chronology  of  History,  p.  389. 
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countries  before  and  after  the  plague,  and  a  comparison  of  the  The  GrMt 
particular  results  in  each.     Such  a  generalisation  is  far  too 
wide  to  be  attempted  here;  but  it  seems  necessary  to  guard 
against  conclusions  drawn  from  partial  and  local  premisses ; 
the  actual  incidence  of  the  plague  being  equal  throughout  the 
area  of  extension,  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
the  variety  of  effects  that  follow  it  must  be  referred  not  to  the 
plague  simply,  but  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when 
the  plague  came  and  the  liabDity  of  that  state  of  things  to  be 
modified  by  its  influence.     If  the  population  were  thinned,  and 
the  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  the  several  regions,  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion,  the  later  differences  must  not  be 
ascribed  indiscriminately  to  this  single  agency.     A  neglect  of  Diffefwce  of 
this  consideration  has  led  to  very  different  opinions  of  the  the  mbject. 
effects  of  the  Black  Death,  as  this  pestilence  is  called.     One 
theory  ascribes  to  it,  as  a  cause,  nearly  all  the  social  changes 
which  took  place  in   England  down  to  the  Befbrmation,  the 
depopulation  of  towns,  the  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  moral  and 
social  law,  the  solution  of  the  continuity  of  national  develop- 
ment caused  by  a  sort  of  disintegration  in  society  generally. 
Another  view  would  regard  it  as  an  example  of  the  social  law, 
according  to  which  a  period  of  pestilence  and  distress  results 
in  an  expansion  of  national  life  and  energy,  and  is  followed 
by  an  increase,  after  a  certain  time,  in  national  prosperity.     Such  Variety  of 
different  conclusions  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  Great 
the  writers  who  hold  them  to  take  opposite  views  not  only  of  1549!'^  ° 
the  action  of  the  plague  itself,  but  of  the  periods  that  precede 
and  follow  it    It  must  be  sufficient  now  to  say  that  in  England 
the  effects  of  the  plague  ai*e  historically  prominent  chiefly 
among  the  lower  classes  of  society.     The  population  was  di-  Dimination 
minished  to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  impossible  now  even  to  ^pi^tion. 
approximate,  but  which  bewildered  and  appalled  the  writers 
of  the  time';  whole  districts  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
whole  parishes  depopulated,  the  number  of  labourers  was  so 
much  diminished  that  on  the  one  hand  the  survivors  demanded 

^  ProfeBsor  Bogen  thinks  that  *  it  really  deBtroyed  not  much  lees  than 
half  the  population;  *  History  of  Prices,  i.  60;  and  shows  that  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  wages ;  ibid.  p.  265. 
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an  extravagant  rate  of  wages,  and  even  combined  to  enforce 
it,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  landowners  ^  had  to  resort  to 
every  antiquated  claim  of  service  to  get  their  estates  cultivated 
at  all;  the  whole  system  of  faraiing  was  changed  in  conse- 
quence, the  great  landlords  and  the  monastic  corporations 
ceased  to  manage  their  estates  by  farming  stewards,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  during  which  the  lands  with  the  stock  on 
them  were  let  to  the  cultivator  on  short  leases,  the  modem 
system  of  letting  was  introduced,  and  the  permanent  distinction 
between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  established  ^  At  the  Tery 
beginning  of  the  trouble  the  attempt  made  by  the  government 
to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  produced  disaffection,  which  smouldered 
until,  after  many  threatenings,  it  broke  into  flame  in  1381. 
The  plague  moreover  extended  to  the  cattle.  If  we  may  believe 
the  chroniclers,  whose  statements  are  scarcely  borne  out  by 
the  revenue  returns,  it  swept  away  with  the  shepherds  the 
flocks ',  on  whose  wool  the  king's  resources  depended.  If  this 
is  approximately  true  it  must  have  cut  off  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  he  had  so  long  been  able  to  raise  money  without  the 
national  consent  and  in  transgression  of  the  constitutional  limits 
by  which  his  power  of  direct  taxation  was  defined. 

Up  to  this  point  we  see  the  commons  claiming  their  due 
share  of  power,  unflinching  in  their  demands  for  the  rights 
which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution  as  enunciated 
by  Edward  I  and  Edward  11,  were  theirs ;  asserting  moreover 
the  same  sorts  of  claims  as  had  under  Henry  III  been  asserted 
by  the  baronage,  which  then  filled  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  parliament  of  the  three  estates.  They  had  obtained  from 
the  king  more  thto  once  a  formal  recognition  of  their  rights. 
But  formal  recognition  was  a  very  different  thing  from  practical 
enforoemenL  In  spite  of  the  legislative  right  of  parliament 
Edward  had  revoked  a  whole  series  of  statutes  ;  in  spite  of  the 

^  It  is  to  be  Bet  affainat  the  apparent  hanlmesB  of  the  legislation  on 
labour  that  many  of  Uie  lords,  boUi  great  and  small,  remitted  the  rents  of 
their  tenants,  and  actaally  reduced  the  amount  of  service  due  ftom  thdr 
villeins ;  Knighton,  2601. 

*  Kogors,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  i.  c.  «8,  pp.  667  sq. 

"  Knighton,  c.  2599. 
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assent  given  to  petitions  of  the  estates,  the  petitions  remained 
a  dead  letter ;  he  had  obtained  from  one  great  section  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  sharing  with  him  the  excitements  and  spoils 
of  war,  such  support  as  enabled  him  to  govern  without  any 
real  limitation  of  his  power.  As  to  taxation,  the  parliament  unconsti. 
found  itself  able  to  give  but  not  to  withhold ;  to  make  con-  taxation. 
ditiona  but  not  to  enforce  them :  a  negotiation  with  the  mer- 
chants enabled  the  king  to  increase  at  will  the  custom  on  wool ; 
the  merchants  agreed  to  pay  the  maletote,  but  they  secured  the 
monopoly,  and  the  difference  in  price  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  commons.  The  commissioners  of  array  required  the  ti  oops  to 
be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  counties  or  the  townships  which 
furnished  them,  and  which  were  thus  taxed  directly  without 
a  shadow  of  assent.  If  the  commons  proved  obdurate,  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  pope  or  with  the  prelates  enabled  the  king 
to  raise  money  by  tax  or  by  loan  from  tlie  clergy.  But  the 
parliament  knew  that  in  such  circumstances  its  only  policy  was 
to  protest  but  to  submit ;  redress  could  not  be  enforced  so  long 
as  the  king  had  so  many  ways  of  raising  money,  and  Edward's 
personal  influence  was  so  great  that  any  idea  of  peremptory 
refusal  would  have  been  chimerical.  The  parliament,  especially 
the  commons,  had  learned  that  they  must  bide  their  time. 

The  clergy  too  were  in  no  good  plight.     A  succession  of  Review  of 
politicians  like  Reynolds  and  Stratford,  broken  only  for  a  few  of  thedetsy 
months  by  the  pious  Mepeham  and  the  learned  Bradwardine,   ^    *^^°' 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  no  advantage  to  the  spiri- 
tual or  political  condition  of  the  church.     Monastic  vigour  was 
extinct.     The  zeal  of  the  friars  had  been  spoiled  by  popular 
favour  and  increasing  &me;   the  beneficed  clergy  were,  like 
their  rulers,  generally  mere  secular  men  of  business,  accumu- 
lating enormous  preferments,  and  leaving  theii*  duties  to  be 
done  by  ill-paid  deputies.     Jealousy  was  widely  felt  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  men  who  grasped  at  the  emoluments  of 
both  orders,  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.    The  younger 
sons  of  the  great  houses, — who  since  the  Conquest  had  formed 
more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  episcopate,  but  had  hitherto, 
as  a  rule,  redeemed  theii-  position  by  devotion  to  the  interests 
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of  the  nation,  like  the  Cantilupes  and  the  Beks,— or  the  crea- 
tures of  the  court,  who  had  earned  royal  favours  by  8eduk>iu 
devotion,  engrossed  the  richer  sees,  except  where  the  popes 
were  strong  enough  to  promote  a  {xwr  man  for  merit  only. 
It  was  an  acknowledged  evil,  and  Edward  III,  in  presenting 
Simon  Mepeham  to  John  XXII,  declared  that  the  indiscreet 
policy  of  the  prelates  had  been  one  great  cause  of  the  evils  of 
his  fathers  reign ^.  Bishop  Beaumont  of  Durham,  the  oousiii 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  Burghersh  of  Lincoln, 
Berkeley  and  Qrandison  of  Exeter,  the  Gharltons  of  Hereford, 
Montacute  of  Worcester,  the  Beks  at  Durham,  S.  David's,  Lin- 
coln, and  Norwich,  continue  the  long  list  of  noble  bishops  to 
the  days  cf  the  Courtenays,  the  Spensers,  and  the  Amndels. 
Three  Stratfords,  at  once  bishops  of  Canterbury,  Chichester, 
and  London,  prove  that  the  ministerial  type  of  prelate,  the 
succession  of  Boger  of  Salisbury,  was  still  flourishing  ^. 

The  condition  of  the  papacy,  now  in  exile  at  Avignon,  re- 
moved the  discipline,  such  as  it  was,  by  which  the  nobler  popes 
had  tried  to  remedy  the  evils  of  non-residence  and  plurality. 
The  court  at  Avignon  was  even  more  venal  than  it  had  been 
at  Eome ;  men  obtained  bulls  which  allowed  them  to  hold 
twenty  livings  at  once,  and  as  many  more  as  they  could  get. 
The  coincidence  of  the  Babylonish  exile  of  the  papacy  with  the 
period  of  war  between  England  and  France  somewhat  relieved 
the  clergy  from  papal  exactions ;  they  were  content  to  be  pas- 
sive whilst  the  parliament  was  insisting  on  the  reform  of  abuses. 
Where  Grosseteste  had  spoken  boldly,  even  Stratford  was  silent 
or  acquiescent.  Of  the  two  great  iniquities  of  this  pai-t  of  the 
reign,  the  revocation  of  the  statutes  in  1341  and  the  loan  of 
wool  in  1347,  the  former  was  pei-petrated  under  a  lay,  the 

^  Foed.  ii.  727:  '  Praeteritorum  xneinorift,  viscera  dolare  BAOcianB  et 
hnmiliaiui  oculos  mentis  noetrae,  de  strage  yidelicet  nobilium  ac  aliis  diris 
ct  asperis  quae  genitoris  nostri  temporibus  irreparabiliter  eveneront,  quae 
ex  tacitomitate  quorundaxa  immo  verius  indiscreto  regimine  pTaelatomm 
creduntur  TeriBimiliter  contigUse/  &c. 

'  On  archbishop  Stratford's  death  Edward  seized  his  property,  just  as 
Henry  II  would  hiftve  done.  '  Obiit  Johannes  Stratford  .  .  .  dux  regis  et 
ejus  oonsiliarius  principalis  in  vita  sua,  et  ideo  post  mortem  ipsius  pro 
mercede  sua  omnia  ejus  bona  confiscantur,  possessiones  et  praodia  destra- 
untur  ;*  W.  Dene,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  375. 
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]atter  under  a  clerical  ministry.     The   want  of  sympathy,  a  Jeaknugr 
sympathy  which  those  who  felt  it  were  afraid  to  express,  helped  uaty  of  the 
still  more  to  divide  the  laity  from  the  clergy.     Yet  the  clergy  S£b  cta^. 
possessed  almost  entirely  the  great  offices  of  government.    Be- 
sides their  separate  constitutional  position  in  convocation  and 
as  an  estate  of  parliament,  they  formed  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and,  possibly,  were  not  precluded  from  sit- 
ting in  the  house*  of  commons.     The  network  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  brought  into  every  household  troublesome  and  un- 
wholesome questionings,  and  the  cost  and  burden  of  courts  not 
less  costly  or  burdensome  than  those  of  the  forests  or  of  the 
common  law. 

What  was  the  political  feeling  of  the  great  classes  of  the  anestkMi  of 
people  that  do  not  yet  come  into  the  foreground  of  political  ^E^  and 
life  must  be  inferred  from  the  state  in  which  we  find  them       ^"' 
when  they  do  appear.     The  legislature  seems  to  look  on  them 
only  to  bind  them.     The  irritating  burden  of  royal  purveyance, 
a  cruel  engine  of  petty  tyranny,  had  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portion in  late  years.     Wherever  the  king  or  the  court  went, —  Miachieb  of 
and  owing  to  the  energy  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  III,  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  intervening  reign,  the  court  was  ubiquitous, 
— there  went  a  crowd  of  purveyors,  taking  the  provisions  of 
the  husbandman  or  demanding  his  services,  and  paying  either 
at  nominal  prices  or  not  at  all.     Every  old  woman  trembled 
for  her  poultry,  the  archbishop  in  his  palace  trembled  for  his 
household  and  stud,  until  the  king  had  gone  by^    As  ever, 
the  extravagance  of  this  ubiquitous  court  was  a  cause  of  scandal 

^  *■  Quid  fiunant  panperes  hoBpitia  tenentes  quibus  potiiu  foret  dandam 
intuitu  caritatis  quam  ab  eis  aliquid  capiendum?  Quando  audiunt  de  tuo 
adventu  tristantur  et  statim  prae  timore  abaoondunt  aacas,  gallinas,  et 
cetera  bona,  yel  alienant  seu  in  esculentu  et  poculentiB  consumont,  ne  ea 
amittant  in  tuo  adventu  .  •  .  praecunores  tuae  curiae  garoiones  et  alii 
capiunt  homines  et  equos  laborantes  circa  agricultumm  et  animalia  quae 
terram  arant  et  semina  portant  ad  agrum,  nt  laborent  per  duos  vel  tree  dies 
in  tuo  eervitio  nihil  pro  labore  percipientes  . .  .  Neo  mirum  quod  lamenta- 
tiones,  suspiria,  fiunt  in  adventu  tuo,  quia  in  veritate,  quae  Deus  est,  dico 
propria  persona  mea,  quandocunque  audierim  rumores  de  adrentu  tuo  et 
audio  unum  comu,  tot  us  contremieco  sive  fuerim  in  domo  sive  in  capitulo 
siye  in  eocleeia  vel  in  studio  vel  etiam  in  missa.  Quando  vero  aliquls  de 
tua  familia  pulsat  ad  portam  tunc  magis  contremisco,  sed  quando  ad  ostium 
tone  multo  magis,'  &c.    Simon  Islip  ;  MS.  BodL  C24.    See  §  379,  below. 
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as  well  as  suffering.  The  king's  expenses  were  the  cause  of 
the  national  impoverishment ;  he  paid  no  debts ;  his  Bather's 
soul  was  still  in  purgatory  because  the  undutifiil  son  had  not 
paid  his  debts;  the  money  spent  on  his  horses  would  have 
almost  sustained  his  starving  subjects;  the  great  windfalls 
that  came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  escheats  and  legacies  he 
lavished  in  endowing  his  fiBkYOurites  instead  of  saving  the 
pockets  of  his  people.  The  prerogative  of  purveyance  acted 
on  the  lower  people  as  the  enrichment  of  Gaveston  and  the 
Despensers  had  on  the  barons :  if  the  king  would  be  careful 
and  keep  his  own  and  live  on  his  own  means,  there  need  be 
no  trouble,  for  there  need  be  no  taxation.  In  this  view,  in 
which,  with  much  ignorance  of  political  economy,  there  was 
likewise  much  truth,  Edward  III  was  by  no  means  a  popular 
king  or  the  king  of  a  contented  people.  There  was  a  great 
gulf  between  him  and  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  his  reign 
from  this  time  is  an^'thing  but  a  brilliant  period  of  history. 
Giving  him  and  his  ministers  credit  for  all  that  even  makes 
a  claim  for  admiration,  we  find  a  lack  of  good  faith,  an  absence 
of  national  sympathy,  a  selfishness  that  repels  more  than  all  else 
attracts.  There  is  also  a  wretched  level  of  character ;  none  to 
be  praised,  none  to  be  greatly  blamed ;  no  great  virtue  to  put 
small  vice  and  petty  selfishness  to  shame.  There  are  no  great 
aspirations  or  great  acts  of  endurance  and  devotion ;  even  the 
name  of  honour  loses  its  charm  when  we  know  it  to  be  a 
synonym  for  a  pseudo-chivalrous  selfishness,  untinged  with 
j)ity,  love,  or  true  devotion.  These  virtues  have  run,  along 
with  the  giants  and  enchanters,  into  the  pages  of  i-omance. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  years  which  followed  the 
first  visitation  of  the  plague  does  not  furnish  much  proof  that 
in  the  general  depression  the  conmions  were  less  on  their 
guard,  or  the  king  more  conscientious  in  demands  or  promises. 
During  the  years  of  peace  the  finance  was  arranged  on  the 
same  plan  as  before^;  in  1352  the  parliament  granted  three 

^  The  parliaments  of  these  years  sat  as  follows : — 
^35 1)  Feb.  9-March  i,  the  subsidy  on  wool  was  granted  for  two  years; 
Rot.  Pari.  ii.  229 ;  and  the  clergy,  of  Canterbury,  May  2,  and  of 
York,  May  18,  granted  a  tenth  for  two  years ;  Wake,  p.  296. 
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firteenihs  and  tenths;  in  1353  the  subsidy  on  wool,  woolfells, 
and  leather,  was  continued  by  a  great  council  for  three  years ; 
and  in  1355  a  similar  subsidy  for  six  years  was  granted  on 
the  understanding  that  no  other  tax  should  be  imposed  during 
the  period.  Notwithstanding  this  proviso  a  fifteenth  and  tenth 
were  again  granted  in  1357.  War  broke  out  again  in  1355.  Renewal 
From  1356  to  1362  the  rolls  of  parliament  are  lost,  and  our 
information  on  parliamentary  business  derived  from  other 
sources  is  very  scanty.  The  year  1360  is  the  date  of  the  Peace  or 
peace  of  Bretigny:  in  1361  the  second  visitation  of  the  plague 
began  in  August,  and  it  lasted  until  May  1362. 

These  years  are  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  jealous  feeling  jeaiouay 
between  the  commons  and  the  royal  council  which  at  a  later  pariiament 
period  had  some  important  results.     The  number  of  temporal  ^  ^"" 
peers  had  already  been  very  much  reduced,  and  was  gradually 
approaching  the  point  of  rapid  decline  which  was  consummated 
by  the  civil  wars  of  the  next  century.     The  average  number  of  Diminutton 
barons  summoned  to  a  full  parliament  by  Edward  II  was  74  ;  baronage, 
the  average  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lU  was  43.     The  royal 
council  in  its  widest  sense,  the  magnum  concilium  of  the  mag- 
nates, contained  all  these,  and,  as  the  baronage  under  Edward 
III,  or  at  least  during  the  thirty  years  which  intervene  between 
his  earlier  difficulties  and  his  later  ones,  had  no  great  internal 

1352,  Jan.  13-Feb.  II,  and  Angtut  16-35  ^1^^  clergy  were  not  summoned ; 

ft  fifteenth  and  tenth  for  three  yean  were  granted  in  the  first 
parliament ;  Statutes,  i.  327 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  243 ;  Knighton,  c.  2602 ; 
see  p.  428. 

1353,  Sept.  23-Oct.  12;  a  great  coundl  without  clergy;  see  p.  439;  for 

the  grant  see  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  353. 

1354,  April  38-May  30;  a  full  parliament ;  this  session  annulled  the  pro- 

ceedings against  Mortimer  and  Arundel ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  355,  256. 

1355,  Nov.  34-Dec.  30 ;  for  the  grant  see  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  365.    The  convo- 

cation of  Canterbury  met  Not.  16 ;  that  of  York,  Deo.  7. 
In  1356  there  was  no  parliament.    The  Canterbury  convocation,  May  33rd, 
granted  two  tenths,  and  that  of  York,  June  3,  one  tenth. 

1357,  April  lo-May  16 ;  see  Statutes,  i.  353 ;  Record  Report,  II.  app.  ii. 

p.  167.  The  grant  was  a  fifteenth  and  tenth.  £y  the  Statute 
which  contained  the  grant  (31  Edw.  IIL  3.  i)  the  export  of  wool 
is  allowed  from  May  to  the  next  Michaelmas  on  payment  of  500. 
on  the  sack  and  300  wodfells  and  ioo«.  on  the  last ;  (Statutes,  i. 
351)  as  custom  and  subsidy;  viz.  the  six  years'  subsidy  of  1355. 
Convooation  of  Canterbury,  Ap.  36 ;  of  York,  May  39. 

1358,  Feb.  5-27;  Lords'  Report,  i.  494. 
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divisions,  but  shared  the  employments  of  the  court  and  devoted 
itself  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  the  task  of  defending  national 
liberty  fell  chiefly  on  the  commons.    And  this  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  their  growth  in  power  and  of 
The  com-      their  vehemence  in  self-assertion.     Up  to  this  point  their 
their  right     jealousy  had  been  provoked  chiefly  by  the  ui^ustifiable  financial 
policy  of  the  king.     Whatever  might  be  the  remaining  rights 
of  the  king  and  his  council  to  make  ordinances,  or  to  provide 
by  temporary  legislation  or  by  special  n^tiations,  loans,  or 
requisitions,  for  temporary  emergencies,  no  doubt  could  exist 
after  the  acts  of  1297  that  they  had  no  right  to  involve  the 
nation  in  any  general  taxation  or  general  pecuniary  responsi- 
Kvaaioiu       bility  without  common  consent.     Yet  that  had  been  done,  both 
miniMen.      in  the  matter  of  the  aids  and  in  the  manipulation  of  the  wool ; 
even  after  the  constitutional  principle  for  which  the  commons 
contended  had  been  reiterated,  the  ministers  had  again  and 
again  eluded  the  application  of  it,  and  had  copied  the  most 
exceptional  expedients  by  which  Edward  I,  at  a  time  when  the 
functions  of  the  executive  and  the  legislature  were  much  less 
clearly  distinguished,  had  tried  to  justify  himself  ^     Thus  in 
1359  the  king  and  council  obtained  from  the  merchants,  pro- 
bably on  November  10,  a  grant  of  6(2.  in  the  pound  on  exports 
and  imports,  which  was  soon  after  commuted  as  to  wine  and 
wool,  for  two  shUlings  on  the  tun  and  sack,  and,  after  the  truce 
with  France,  entirely  remitted.     In  1360,  before  a  parliament 
was  held,  the  king  ordered  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  commons  in  five  provincial  assemblies,  to  be  col- 
lected; the  parliament  called  for  May  15  granted  a  like  aid*. 
LegUaUon         The  success  with  which  this  had  been  done  seems  to  have 
andiegii.      suggested  the  idea  of  legislating  without  the  consent  of  the 
etamte.^       commous ;  it  certainly  suggested  to  the  commons  the  suspicion 
that  the  lords  of  the  council  wished  to  do  so.     There  was  a 
difference    between    the    cases    in   which    the    petitions   laid 
before  parliament  required  a  statute  to  be  drawn  up  with  the 
assent  of  the  lords  and  made  perpetual,  and  those  in  which  the 

^  Foed.  ii.  459,  460,  465,  468,  500. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  480,  495,  503.    See  below,  p.  439. 
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petitioaierB  might  be  satisfied  with  a  charter  or  the  letter  of  the 
king,  which  could  be  drawn  up  by  the  chancellor  or  in  the 
council,  and  which  needed  no  sanction  of  the  collective  par- 
liament. This  difference  was  better  understood  then  than  it  is  statute  and 
noWy  when  private  acts  of  parliament  are  so  numerous,  and 
orders  in  council  are  issued  under  powers  conferred  or  recog- 
nised by  parliament.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  doubt  arose  as 
to  the  form  which  the  result  of  the  deliberations  should  take, 
and  they  were  asked  whether  they  would .  proceed  by  way  of 
ordinance  or  by  statute,  the  former  plan  was  preferred  as 
giving  more  room  for  subsequent  modification^.  The  royal 
ordinances  had  from  the  time  of  Edward  I  been  allowed  to  have 
very  much  the  same  force  as  the  statutes  themselves.  Edward's 
ordinance  of  the  new  customs,  which  was  declared  illegal  by 
the  Ordainers  in  his  son's  reign,  was  not  strictly  speaking  an 
ordinance,  but  a  charter.  All  his  other  legislative  acts  have  the 
\  force  of  laws.  Until  the  great  enunciation  of  the  right  of  par- 
liament in  1322,  it  might  be  questioned  whether  the  royal 
ordinances  were  not  laws  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  parliaments  might  be  reasonably 
I  construed  as  an  admission  that  they  were  so.     The  fact  that  the 

answers  to  particular  petitions  varied  the  language  of  the 
petitions  so  as  not  to  give  what  was  asked,  caused  a  natural 
misgiving ;  and  the  non-observance  of  the  conditions  on  which 
money  was  granted  must  have  suggested  the  wisdom  of  obtain- 
ing, so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained,  the  redress  of  complaints 
I  before  offering  the  grant.     But  the  first  sign  of  the  real  im- 

portance of  the  point   appears  in   the   demand  that   certain 
matters  provided  for  by  the  king  in  ordinances  should  be  made 
perpetual  by  being  embodied  in  statutes. 
I  There  was  a  second  reason  for  some  jealousy  on  this  point ;  Portion  of 

I  for  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  although  they  declined  to  comply  estate  in 

\         with  the  premunition  which  would  have  made  them  au  integral 

i  ^  In  1363,  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  aSo :  '  et  partftnt  demanda  de  eux  s'Ub  Touloient 

avoir  leg  choses  iBaint  acoordez  mys  par  Yoie  de  ordinance  on  de  Statnyt ; 
qi  disoient  que  bon  est  mettre  les  choses  par  voie  d'ordinanoe  et  nemye 

^  par  estatut,  au  fin  que  si  rien  soit  de  amender  puisse  estre  amende  a  pre- 

Bchien  parlement.'    SSee  also  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  113. 
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part  of  the  parliament,  retained  the  right  of  petitioning,  and 
the  king  could,  and  did  now  and  then,  publish  a  statute  with 
the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  which  the 
assent  of  the  commons  was  not  perhaps  more  necessary  than 
the  consent  of  the  clergy  was  to  the  statutes  passed  at  the 
petition  of  the  commons.  Against  this  usage,  or  the  abuse  of 
it,  we  have  already  seen  the  commons  petitioning. 

An  instance  of  the  working  of  this  jealousy  occurs  in  the 
parliament  of  1351.  The  council  in  1349  had  attempted  to 
meet  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  want  of  laboui*ers,  whose 
numbers  were  seriously  diminished  by  the  plague,  by  an  or- 
dinance fixing  the  rate  of  wages  \  This  regulation,  as  was 
most  probable  in  the  circumstances,  had  remained  a  dead  letter. 
At  the  petition  of  the  commons  it  was  now  made  more  stringent, 
and  enacted  as  a  statute  ^  In  1352  a  proposition  was  made 
that  the  commons,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  should  del^ate 
twenty-four  or  thirty  of  their  members  to  confer  with  the  king 
and  council  on  public  business ;  this  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  whole  house  presented  itself.  In  the  August  of  the 
same  year,  a  still  more  startling  change  was  made.  No  money 
was  to  be  asked,  and  therefore  perhaps  the  innovation  may  not 
have  been  dangerous,  and  at  the  moment  it  may  have  been 
justified  as  a  necessaiy  expedient  in  the  great  diminution  of 
the  population  and  in  the  general  impoverishment ;  but  it  was 
certainly  remarkable.  Instead  of  summoning  the  representa- 
tives of  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  commons  in  the  usual  way, 
the  writs  of  July  1352  order  the  sherifiis  to  return  one  knight 
for  each  shire;  the  town  representatives  are  called  by  writ 
addressed  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  a  small  number  of 
boroughs,  who  are  required  to  return  but  one  member^;  and 
the  inferior  clergy  are  not  summoned  at  all.  Such  an  assembly, 
as  long  as  it  merely  assisted  the  council,  was  no  matter  of 
offence,  although  its  constitution  was  new ;  it  was  not,  in  fact, 
so  dangerous  as  were  the  conferences  of  the  merchants  ;  that  of 

^  Statutei,  i.  307 ;  Foed.  iii.  198 ;  this  was  merely  an  ordinance  pub- 
lished in  J  one,  I349i  ^7  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  council ;  Knighton,  €•  2600. 
^  Kot.  ParL  ii.  227,  233;  Statutes,  i.  311. 
'  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  237.  *  Lords*  Keport,  iv.  593. 
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1352  attempted  no  more.      But  in  September  1353  another 
assembly  of  an  equally  irregular  character  met :   the  sheriffs 
returned  but  one  knight,  and  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  thirty- 
seven  towns  returned  two  members  for  each.     And  this  body  The 
acted  very  much  as  a  parliament  ^      It   granted  a  triennial  aasembiy 
subsidy  on  wool.    Its  proceedings  are  recorded  in  the  Eolls  of  ^a'i^iia! 
Parliament  as  the  acts  of  a  great  council*;  but  its  definitive  ™®" ' '^^^ 
acts  were  not  at  first  enrolled  among  the  statutes.     It  was  in 
fact  a  'magnum  concilium/  including  a  representation  of  the 
commons ;  except  the  beneficed  clergy,  who  might  be  regarded 
as  ^presented  by  the  bishops,  it  contained  all  the  elements 
which   were    necessary   to   a  perfect    parliament,   but    those 
elements  were  combined  in  different  proportions,  and  collected 
by  different  processes.     When  then,  in  1354,  the  parliament  of  its  meosurcs 
the  three  estates  met  in  its  proper  constitutional  form,  it  was  iiamentary 
found  that  the  commons,  by  their  representatives  in  the  great  tion,  1354. 
council,   had  petitioned  that  the   ordinances    passed  therein 
should  receive  parliamentary  sanction  '. 

The  plan  of  voting  three  years'  supplies  at  once  seems  to  have  increase  !n 
increased  the  number  of  occasional  councils,  whilst  it  rendered  ofcouncib. 
frequent  parliaments  less  necessary ;  and  these  occasional  coun-  '^^   ''^  ^' 
oils  were  of  very  yariable  form.     In  1358,  for  instance,  about 
a  third  of  the  bishops  are  summoned,  and  more  than  a  hundi*ed 
lay  lords  and  councillors^.   In  1360,  on  the  occasion  of  an  array 
to  meet  a  threatened  French  invasion,  the  nation  was  bidden  to 
meet  by  its  representatives   at  five  different  centres,  fifteen 
counties  at  London,  and  sixteen  others  at  Worcester,  Taunton, 
Lincoln,  and  Leicester^,  and  these  assemblies  granted  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth,  which  afterwards  received  the  authorisation  of 
parliament.     In  1361  a  council  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  was  Ladies  send 
held  at  the  Chancery  in  London,  to  which  seven  countesses  and  Sound" 
four  baronesses  who  had  estates  in  Ireland  were  summoned  to 
attend  by  their  proctors,  with  four  earls  and  thirty  barons,  and 

'  Lords*  Report,  iv.  609 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  246,  252.       '  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  246. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  253,  25^,  257.  *  Lords*  Report,  iv.  616. 

*  Foed.  iii.  468 ;  Lords  Report,  iv.  619  sq.  The  summonB  was  issaed 
Feb.  10  for  the  five  assemblies  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  March.  The  par- 
liament which  followed  was  called  on  the  3rd  of  April  to  meet  May  15. 
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a  similar  assembly  was  held  in  the  following  year  \     None  of 
these  experiments  left  any  lasting  mark  on  the  constitution. 

It  would  be  perhaps  wrong  to  regard  these  exceptional  assem- 
blies as  summoned  with  the  definite  intention  of  confining  the 
work  of  the  representative  parliaments  to  taxation,  and  thus 
reducing  them  to  the  position  which  the  States-General  of 
France,  deprived  of  legislative  and  consultative  power,  were 
now  assuming.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  as  the  country 
was  heartily  tired  of  war,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  plague, 
very  little  able  to  endure  its  present  burdens,  Edward  would 
avoid  every  unnecessary  occasion  of  meeting  his  subjects  or 
hearing  their  wishes  only  to  refuse  or  delay  compliance.  Of 
the  general  feeling  with  respect  to  the  war,  the  parliament  of 
April,  i354»  gave  unmistakeable  evidence.  After  the  petitions 
had  been  read  and  answered,  Bartholomew  Burghersh,  the  king's 
chamberlain,  laid  before  the  assembled  lords  and  commons  the 
negotiations  now  pending,  and  explained  that  there  was  a  good 
hope  of  peace;  the  king,  however,  would  do  nothing  definite 
without  assent  of  lords  and  commons.  The  question  was  put, 
would  the  parliament  consent  to  peace?  The  commons  with 
one  consent  replied  that  whatever  issue  the  king  and  the  lords 
might  please  to  take  of  the  said  treaty  would  be  agreeable  to 
them.  *  Would  you  then,'  asked  the  chamberlain, '  assent  to  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  if  one  might  have  iti'  And  the  com- 
mons responded  one  and  all  together,  '  Tea,  yes'.'  Possibly  at 
this  moment,  Edward  himself,  wearied  of  the  subterfuges  and 
false  excuses  with  which  the  French  king  was  attempting  to 
delude  him,  would  have  agreed  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 

Some  part  of  the  legislative  work  of  these  years  is  very 

important,  and   indeed  is  the   chief  legislative  mark  of  the^ 

reign.    The  first  statute  of  Provisors '  was  passed  in  February, 

1 35 1 ;  the  first  statute  of  Praamunire^  declaring  the  forfeiture 

and  outlawry  of  those  who  sued  in  foreign  courts  for  matters 

cognisable  in  the  king's  courts,  was  an  ordinance  of  1353^; 

1  April  II,  1361,  and  March  11,  136a  ;  Lords'  Report,  iv.  627,  629. 
*  '  Les  dites  communeB  responderent  entierement  et  uniement,  Oil,  oil ;  * 
Rot.  Pari,  ii  26a. 

'  SUtutes,  i.  316 ;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  aaS.  ♦  Statutes,  i.  339. 
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the  statute  of  Treasons,  the  first  law  that  defined  that  crime  and 

its  penalty,  passed  in  1352  ^     The  common  wiurk  of  the  council  oidinanee  of 

in  1353  and  the  parliament  in  1354  was  the  ordinance  of  the    ^     ^ 

Staples;  and  in  1357  the  king  published  an  ordinance  for 

the  government  of  Ireland  ^  which  stands  to  that  country  in  the 

same  relation  as  the  statute  of  Edward  I  stands  to  Wales. 

Edward  II  had  ordered  that  annual  parliaments  should  be  held  Legidation 

for  IrdftiuU 

in  Ireland ;  from  this  act  the  institution  dates  in  a  more  com- 
plete form:  there  is  a  vague  attempt  to  extend  the  good  govern- 
ment of  England  to  the  sister  island,  but  the  general  impression 
produced  by  the  act  is  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance 
which  Edward  was  utterly  unable  to  remedy. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Staples  however  has  considerable  im-  importance 
portance,  both  constitutionally  and  socially.    The  royal  revenue  onUiumoe  of 
no  longer  depended  directly  on  the  land ;  the  contribution  of  1353-1354!' 
a  fraction  of  personal  property  had  long  been  superseding  the 
older  forms  of  direct  taxation  levied  on  the  carucate,  the  hide, 
or  the  knight's  fee ;  and  both  were  now  being  complemented  by 
a  definite  share  in  the  marketable  produce  of  the  country,  the 
wool,  the  lead,  and  the  tin,  the  staple  commodities  of  England* 
The  growing  mercantile  interest,  although  strengthened  by  the 
alliance  with  the  Flemings,  needed  both  protection  and  regula- 
tion ;  and  the  king  and  the  parliament  recognised  in  that  need 
an  opportunity  of  retaining  hold  on  the  commodities  themselves. 
The  system  of  the  staple  was,  it  would  seem,  a  combination  of 
the  principle  of  the  guild  and  of  the  royal  privilege  of  establish- 
ing fairs  and  markets.     The  merchants  of  the  staple  had  a 
monopoly  of  purchase  and  export ;  the  towns  of  the  staple  were 
centres  for  the  collection,  trial,  and  assessment  of  the  goods.   The 
growth  of  the  system  must  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  arowthof 
who  had  bought  the  town  of  Antwerp  from  the  duke  of  Brabant,  ^ 

and  established  there  the  foreign  centre  for  the  wool  trade  \ 
Under  Edward  U  the  merchants  had  their  foreign  staple  first  at 
Antwerp  and  afterwards  at  S.  Omer,  and  home  staples  at  several 
large  towns,  such  as  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Winchester, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  and  London.     The  ordinances  of  Edward  II 

>  Statutes,  i.  320 ;  Rot.  Pari  ii.  239.    >  Statntee,  i.  357.    '  Foed.  ii.  206. 
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Tiie  Staple,  were  confirmed  by  Edward  III  in  bis  first  parliament ;  but  in 
1328,  by  the  statute  of  Northampton,  'the  monopolies  of  the 
staple  were  abolished  and  trade  set  free  as  it  had  been  under 
the  provisions  of  the  great  charter.  Public  opinion  seems  to 
have  varied  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  systemy  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  determined  from  time  to  time  by  tlie 
political  relations  with  Flanders.  The  staples  were  restored, 
and  again  abolished  in  1334;  from  1344  onwards  they  are 
frequently  discussed  in  parliaments  and  assemblies  of  the  mer- 
chants: and  by  the  statute  of  1 353  ^  the  system  was  consolidated : 
the  number  and  place  of  the  staples  were  fixed ;  the  regular  or 
ancient  custom  was  declared,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
merchants  were  confirmed.  The  companies  of  merchants,  if 
strangers,  were,  like  the  Jews  of  former  times,  under  the  king's 
special  protection ;  like  the  officers  of  the  forest  they  had  their 
own  customs  and  tribunals,  with  which  neither  the  judges  nor 
the  king's  servants  could  intermeddle.  They  formed  in  fetct, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  a  subordinate  estate  of  the  realm, 
with  which  the  kings  could  negotiate  separately  from  the  other 
communities,  and  to  which  it  is  probable  that  they  would  gladly 
have  given  a  more  formal  recognition.  The  varying  fortunes  of 
the  staples  during  the  early  years  of  Edward  III  perhaps  evince 
some  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  as  to  the  status  of 
the  merchants  who  had  been  too  ready  to  play  into  the  king^s 
hands  ;  or  else  they  may  show  the  varying  extent  to  which  the 
mercantile  body  was  represented  in  the  parliament  itself. 

The  peace  with  France  concluded  at  Bretigny  in  1360  was 
kept  until  1369,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  repudiation  by 
Charles  Y  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  Edward,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  resumed  the  title  of  king  of  France  which  he  had  resigned, 
and  i-enewed  the  war.  In  136a  the  supply  for  three  years  was 
provided  by  a  grant  of  twenty  shillings  on  the  sack  and  300 
woolfells,  and  forty  shillings  on  the  last  of  leather;  in  1365  by 
a  subsidy  of  exactly  double  amount,  the  additional  sums  being 
required  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland  and  Gascony;  in  1368 

^  Statutet,  i.  33a.  Cf.  Bot  Pari,  il  a68,  287  sq.,  318  sq. ;  Hi.  203.  For 
the  lator  history  of  the  Staple  and  its  relations  with  Calais,  see  Hall's 
Customs  Revenue,  i.  29  sq.,  and  the  authorities  given  in  the  appendix. 
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the  wants  of  the  two  coming  years  were  met  hy  a  vote  of  36^.  8i. 
on  the  sack  and  twelve  score  woolfells,  and  four  pounds  on  the 
last  ^     The  king's  advisers  during  the  period  were  chiefly  pre-  Miniaten 
lates :  hisbop  Thoreshy  of  S.  David's,  who  became  archbishop  of  X350-I37CX 
Tork  in  1352,  was  chancellor  from   1349  to  1356;    bishop 
Edington  of  Winchester,  from  1356  to  1363  ;  Simon  Langham, 
bishop  of  Ely,  from  1363  to   1367,  becoming  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1366  ;  and  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, from  i367toi37i.    At  the  Treasury  "bisbop  Edington 
presided  from  1344  to  1356,  when  he  became  chancellor;  bishop 
Sheppey  of  Rochester  from  1356  to  1360;  Langham  succeeded 
in  1360,  and  became  chancellor  in  1363;   bishop  Bamet  of 
Worcester  from   1363   to   1369;    and  Thomas  Brantingham, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  from  1369  to  1371.    All  these  Thoresby 
were  men  who,  independently  of  their  political  position,  did^      ^* 
good  work  for  the  church ;  archbishop  Thoresby's  administra- 
tion of  the  northern  province  was  singularly  able  and  successful; 
Edington  and  Wykeham  were  not  only  magnificent  benefactors 
by  the  foundation  of  churches  and  colleges,  but  indefatigable 
workers,  as  their  own  diocesan  records  testify.    The  see  of 
Canterbury  from   1349  to   1366  was  occupied  by  archbishop 
Islip,  who  was  likewise  a  founder  of  schools  and  an  earnest 
advocate  of  good  government,  and  who  foresaw  as  clearly  as 
most  men  the  days  of  danger  which  were  coming,  and  which 
he  could  do  so  little  to  I'emedy. 

'  The  parliamenta  of  these  years  were : — 

1360,  May  15 ;  in  this  a  fifteeuth  and  tenth  were  granted ;  Foed.  ill.  503 ; 

&e  clergj  of  Canterbury  had  granted  a  tenth,  Feb.  4 ;  the  York 
convocation  met  Feb.  1 2 ;  Wake,  p.  300. 

1 36 1,  Jan.  34-Feb.  18;  Statutes,  i.  364-370. 

1363,  Oct.  13-N0T.  17;  a  subsidy  on  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather  was 
granted  for  three  years;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  273;  Statutes,  i.  371-378. 

1363,  Oct.  6-Nov.  3;  Statutes,  i.  378-383 ;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  375-282.  Con- 
vocation sat  Dec  2. 

1 365,  Jan.  30-Feb.  28 ;   a  similar  subsidy  was  granted  for  three  years ; 

Rot  Pari.  ii.  285 ;  Statutes,  i.  383-387. 

1366,  May  4-12 ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  288-292. 

1368,  May  1-21 :  the  subsidy  on  wool  for  two  years  was  granted ;  Bot. 

Pari.  ii.  295 ;  Statutes,  i.  388-390. 

1369,  June  3-11 ;  a  similar  subsidy  (43^.  412.  and  808.)  was  granted  for 

three  years  from  the  foUovdng  Michaelmas;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  300 ;  and 
on  the  2 1st  of  Januarjr,  1370,  the  clergy  granted  a  tenth  for  three 
years.    Cf.  Statutes,  i.  390-392  ;  Wake,  p.  301.. 
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The  legislation  of  this  period  of  the  reign  is  both  curious 
and  important.  The  parliament  endeavoured  by  sumptuary 
laws,  prescribing  the  minutiae  of  diet  and  dress,  to  prerent 
the  further  impoverishment  of  the  country,  already  desolated 
by  the  plague  and  exhausted  by  the  war^;  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  the  statute  of  labourers  into  operation  by  applying  the 
fines  which  were  to  be  raised  under  it  to  the  relief  of  the  charges 
on  the  commons'.  The  use  of  the  English  language  in  the 
courts  of  law  was  ordered  in  1362,  and  the  speech  of  the  chan- 
cellor on  opening  parliament  in  1363  was  delivered  in  English, 
forming  a  precedent  which  was  frequently  although  not  r^u- 
larly  followed'.  By  the  same  act,  although  this  was  not 
petitioned  for,  it  was  ordered  that  records  should  be  kept  in 
Latin;  and. the  use  of  French  was  thus  excluded  by  law,  al- 
though practice  was  in  this  instance  much  more  powerful  than 
statute,  and  French  continued  to  be  the  legal  language  for  some 
centuries.  The  use  of  English,  however,  in  parliament^  must 
have  been  a  concession  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
mons: the  period  is  that  of  the  rise  of  the  newer  English 
literature  of  the  middle  ages ;  both  bishops  like  Thoresby  and 
reformers  like  Wycliffe  were  pressing  the  use  of  the  native 
tongue  in  sermons  and  offices  of  devotion.  In  the  same  par- 
liament of  1362^  a  great  boon  long  demanded  was  at  last 
obtained ;  it  was  enacted  that  from  henceforth  no  subsidy  should 
be  set  on  wool  without  the  assent  of  parliament.  This  most 
important  limitation  of  the  royal  power  of  taxation  required  to 
be  renewed  in  1371,  but  it  serves  as  a  mark  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  deprive  the  crown,  by  very  definite  legislation,  of  its 
power  of  defying  national  sentiment  and  raising  money  by  in- 
direct evasions  of  the  letter  of  the  constitutional  law.  The  same 
parliament  struck  a  blow  at  the  custom  of  purveyance ';  the 
enactment  was  granted,  as  the  statute  says,  by  the  will  of  the 

^  Stfttntee,  i.  380. 

*  Ibii  375  ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  228,  &c.,  273,  &c. 

*  SUtntes,  i.  375;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  275,  283.  The  speech  in  1305  was  in 
English;  in  1377  apparently  in  French;  in  1381  Conrtenay  prMohed  in 
English ;  Bot.  Farl.  ii.  283;  iii.  3,  98. 

*  Statutes,  i.  374,  art.  n  ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  271,  283. 
»  Statutes,  i.  371,  art  2 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  370. 
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king  himself,  without  motion  of  the  great  men  or  of  the  com-  iie  renounces 
mons ;   but  these  words  were   possibly  inserted  in  order  to  parveyancc, 
preclude  the  king  from  reversing  the  law  as  he  had  done  in  in  bciiiAif  of 
1 34 1 ;  for  the  thing  itself  had  been  constantly  made  a  matter  qiiUn?^ 
of  complaint,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  but  lately 
addressed  to  the  king  an  impassioned  letter  of  remonstrance  on 
the  subject.     By  this  law  the  right  of  purveyance  was  to  be 
exercised  only  on  behalf  of  the  king  or  queen ;  the  hated  name 
of  purveyor  was  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  buyer,  and  pay« 
ments  were  to  be  made  in  ready  money.     The  petitions  of  the 
commons,  besides  the  points  here  touched  on,  and  a  prayer  for 
annual  parliaments,  were  devoted  chiefly  to  complaints  of  the 
papal  usurpations  which  the  act  of  1353  had  failed  to  check. 
In  1365  was  passed  a  new  statute  of  praemunire,  definitely  Anti.papai 
aimed  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  court  \  and  in  the  1365. 
following  year  the  parliament,  the  bishops,  lords,  and  commons, 
unanimously  repudiated  the  burden  of  papal  superiority  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  John,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  of  Refuni  of 
1000  marks  which  had  been  long  in  arrear  and  had  now  ceased  tritNite,  1366. 
altogether';  even  Peter's  Pence,  the  ancient  Homescot,  which 
dated  from  the  days  of  Offa  and  Ethelwulf,  was  withheld  for  a 
time '. 

260.  But  important  as  these  points  are,  these  years  have,  if 

^  Statutes,  i.  386  ;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  284.  The  editors  of  the  Pari.  Hist.  (i. 
316)  state  that  Edward  himself  made  the  speech  which  led  to  this  enact- 
ment ;  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Boll  itself,  which  is  the  only  authority. 

'  'Lour  disoit  comment  le  roi  avoit  entendu  qe  le  pape  par  force  d'un 
fait  quel  11  dit  qe  le  roi  Johan  fesoit  au  pape,  de  lui  faire  homage  pur  le 
roialme  d'Engleterre  et  la  terre  d'Irelanue,  et  qe  par  cause  du  dit  homage 

2'il  deveroit  paier  chescun  an  perpetuelment  miUe  marcs,  est  en  volunte 
e  faire  proces  devers  le  roi  et  son  roialme  pur  le  dit  service  et  cens  reco* 
rerir.  I)e  qoi  le  roi  pria  as  ditz  prelatz,  dues,  oountes  et  barons  lour  avys 
et  bon  conseil,  et  ce  q  il  en  ferroit  en  cas  qe  le  pape  vorroit  proceder  devem 
lui  ou  son  dit  roialme  pur  oelle  cause.  Et  les  prelatz  requeroient  au  roi 
q'iU  se  purroient  sur  ce  par  eux  soul  aviser  et  respondre  lendemain. 
Queuz  prelats  le  dit  lendem»iin  adeprimes  par  eux  mesmes,  et  puis  les 
autnes  duos,  oountes,  barons,  et  grants,  respondirent  et  disoient  qe  le  dit 
roi  Johan  ne  nul  autre  purra  mettre  lui  ne  son  roialme  ne  son  poeple  en 
tiele  subjection  saunz  assent  et  aooorde  de  eux.  Et  les  communes  sur  ce 
demandes  et  avisez  respondirent  en  mesme  la  nianere ;  *  Rot.  Pari,  ii.  290 
The  tribute  was  in  arrear  since  1533. 

'  Stow,  Chron.  p.  266;  Barnes  (^m  the  C.C.C.MS.),  p.  670.  Cf.  Kot. 
I^arl.  iii«  21. 

y  f  a 
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I'amiiy         Viewed  in  their  results,  a  much  greater  historical  significance* 


wttlemeiit. 
]*roTi«k>n 


It  is  to  them  that  we  must  refer  the  maturity  of  Edward's 
pri****  of       scheme  for  the  nettlement  of  his  fiimily ,  and  the  origin  of  the 
wai«;         strifes  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  following  century.     His 
eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  created  in  1336  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  in  1343  prince  of  Wales,  was  married  in  1361  to 
his  cousin  Johanna  of  Kent,  the  heiress  of  earl  Edmund  of 
for  Lionel      Woodstock  and  granddaughter  of  Edward  I.    Lionel,  the  second 
surviving  son,  had  been  married  in  1342  to  the  heiress  of 
William  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  who   inherited  from  her 
grandmother  a  third  of  the  gre&i  possessions  of  the  earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hertford;  he  became  duke  of  Clarence  in  1362. 
for  John  of    John  of  Gaunt,  the  next  son,  had  married  in  1350  his  kins* 
woman  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  who  inherited  four  of  the  five 
earldoms  of  earl  Thomas;  to  these  John  himself  added  the 
earldom  of  Richmond,  and  in  1362  he  became  duke  of  Lan- 
iaUon°of       cftster.     The  subsequent  marriages  of  Edmund  Mortimer  earl 
great  Beft  in   Qf  March,  great-grandson  of  the  traitor,  with  the  daughter  of 
funii^*         the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  two  co-heiresses  of  Bohun 
with  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III,  completed  an 
arrangement  which  collected  in  the  family  of  the  king  all  the 
great  inheritances  of  the  land,  and  might  have  seemed  likely 
to  preclude  for  ever  the  revival  of  the  territorial  and  political 
parties  which  had  so  nearly  wrecked  the  fortunes  of  England 
Growth  of     in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    The  idea  of  this  arrangement  must 
have  been  long  in  coming  to  full  growth  or  in  finding  its 
opportunity.     None  of  the  Norman  sovereigns  had  ventured 
to  provide  in  this  way  for  son  or  brother.     Henry  II  had 
laboured  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  foreign  territory  for  his  sons, 
but  had  only  allowed  one  of  them  to  marry  at  home,  and  had 
sent  all  his  daughters  abroad.     Henry  III  had  given  the  earl- 
dom of  Cornwall  to  his  brother,  and  that  of  Lancaster  to  his 
second  son,  and  thus  had  begun  to  gather  in  the  escheated  fiefs, 
as  he  saw  Louis  IX  doing  in  France.     Edward  I  had  shown  by 
the  marriages  of  his  daughters  to  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  and  by  the  lawj'erlike  settlement  by  which  he  laid 
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hold  on  the  Bigbd  inheritance,  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  Advantage 
the  English  princes  must  henceforth  be  used  to  strengthen  the  of  the 
power  of  the  royal  house  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ;  and  even 
Edward  II,  by  providing  for  his  younger  brothers  with  the 
earldoms  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  had  acted  on  the  same  principle. 
Nothing  however  had  yet  been  done  which  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  political  scheme ;  and,  if  Edward  III  married  his  children 
with  an  eye  to  such  a  scheme,  he  acted  with  more  craft  than  real 
wisdom.  The  fate  of  his  father  might  have  warned  him  of  what 
was  in  store  for  his  grandson.  But  there  was  much  to  make 
the  prospect  inviting :  there  was  something  gained  moreover  in 
the  complete  identification  of  the  interest  of  the  royal  house 
witli  the  welfare  of  England ;  the  locust  flights  of  foreigners 
need  be  feared  no  more ;  the  baronial  jealousy  could  not  be  so 
easily  excited  when  the  chiefs  of  the  baronage  were  all  so  closely 
united  in  blood  and  in  common  interests ;  and  the  widespread 
territorial  influences  of  the  great  inheritances  might  well  be 
reckoned  on  as  sufiicient  to  guide,  combine,  or  divide  the  com- 
mons. The  bestowal  of  the  title  of  duke  ^  almost  new  in  Eng- 
land, on  John  of  Gaunt  and  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  in  1362,  seems 
to  be  the  symbolical  consummation  of  the  new  policy. 

Had  England  been  a  united  country,  or  had  Edward's  Eons 
been  unambitious  and  patriotic,  the  result  might  have   been 
good.     As  it  was,  the  policy  was  fatal.     Lionel  died  in  1368, 
and,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  had  then  two  sons  alive,  the  chance 
which  the  heiress  of  Clarence  had  of  inheriting  or  transmitting 
a  right  to  the  throne  might  be  deemed  small.     But  John  of  John  of 
Gaunt  was  ambitious  and  unpopular,  and  to  him  the  absence  suprem?  "^ 
of  the  Black  Prince  in  Aquitaine  left  open  the  place  of  chief  over  hl^ 
counsellor  to  his  father.      Although  John   had  acquired  the  ilez-lyjj* 
Lancaster  heritage,  he  had  not  taken  up  the  Lancaster  policy : 
he  cared  to  propitiate  neicher  the  clergy  nor  the  commons,  but 
acted  as  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  court.     Consequently  his 
reputation  was  even  worse  than  he  deserved ;  when  in  January, 

^  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  273.  The  Black  Prince  had  been  made  duke  of  Cornwall 
in  1336,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  duke  of  Lancaster  in  135I.  These  were 
the  only  precedents. 
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1 37 1,  the  prince   of  Wales  returned  to  England  in  broken 

health,  the  prospect  of  a  royal  minority,  with  John  of  Gaunt 

as  guardian,  became  alarming,  and  he  wks  suspected  of  aspiring 

iinhAppinMi  to  the  Buccession.     Until  the  death  of  queen  Fhilippa  in  1369 

later  ycftra.    the  family  harmony  had  been  unbroken.     From  that  date  no- 

^^^'     thing  prospered  with  Edward.     Unsuccessful  in  war,  luxurious 

in  peace,  he  seemed  to  be  reversing .  the  glories  of  his  early 

years,  and,  as   his  victories   grew  fewer  and   his  popularity 

diminished,  political  questions  at  home  became  more  threatening. 

The  same  year  1369  saw  the  last  fatal  visitation  of  the  great 

plague. 

Dangers  in         The  rcligious  Condition  of  England  at  this  moment  was  full 

the  religioiu       „,.««,  •  m,         ■.         «.  i-.  t>  n    -w^t 

condition  of   of  ditncult  qucstions.    The  church,  since  the  days  of  S.  Edmund 
and  Grosseteste,  when  we  saw  the  clergy  frankly  allied  with 
the  laity  not  only  in  the  struggle  for  common  liberty  but  in 
resistance  to  papal  encroachments,  had  been  subjected  to  an 
alternation  of  rulers  not  less  different  from  one  another  than 
were  the  kings  whom  they  had  to  counsel.     The  arbitrary  rule 
of  Boniface  of  Savoy, — now  as  a  military  chieftain  leaving  the 
church  to  herself  or  enriching  himself  with  her  spoils,  now  as 
an  apostolic  judge  enforcing  the  rigour  of  the  laws  which  he 
did  not  profess  to  obey, — a  sort  of  rule  which  might  account 
Archbishops,  for  any  amount  of  degeneration, — ^liad  been  succeeded  by  the 
"73  13  •     gtrict  ecclesiastical  administration  of  three  successive  primates, 
enlightened,  sincere,  earnest  and  cultivated,  but  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty  to  set  the  priesthood 
Imperfect      above  the  secular  power.    Kilwardby,  Peckham,  and  Winchelsey 
^ '"  '      were  men  of  piety  and  zeal,  good  preachers  and  self-denying 
men;   but  their  point  of  view  was  that  of  the  Boman,  not, 
as  Langton's  had  been,  that  of  the  English  priesthood.     In 
the  spirit  of  Becket  they  had  striven  for  privileges,  the  abuse 
of  which  they  could  not  prevent.     Tliey  had  had  allies  in  the 
anti -royal,  the  baronial,  or  as  it  afterwards  became,  the  Lan- 
caster  party,  which  had  other  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the 
royal  power  and  was  glad  to  have  in  tbe  clergy  a  link  that 
Archbishop    sccured  the  alliance  of  the  people  at  large.     Archbishop  Rey- 
1373*^1337.     nolds  who  followed  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  creature  of  the 
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king :  yet  Reynolds  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  clerical  abuses 
against  which  Winchelsey  had  fought,  and  had  fought  in  vain 
because  he  would  not  allow  the  privilege,  which  gave  occasion 
for  the  abuses,  to  be  limited  by  any  hands  but  his  own.     The  Piumiitiei. 
abuse  of  plurality,  which  left  the  spiritual  care  of  the  people 
to  hirelings,  or  to  the  volunteer  agency  of  the  friars,  who  had 
their  own  ends  to  seek,  and  who,  beginning  perhaps  from  a 
higher  standing-point  than  the   secular  clergy,  rapidly  sank 
into  a  much  deeper  degradation ;  the  neglect  of  learning  and  clerical 
discipline  which  allowed  i  men  utterly  unqualified  for  spiritual 
work  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  after  they  were  ordained 
to  return  to  secular  employmentsi  licenced  to  sin  and  sheltered 
from  punishment  by  a  character  which  no  secular  power  must 
be  allowed  to  touch ;  the  impotency  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals which  could  not  inflict  condign  punishment  on  clerical 
criminals,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  be  tried  by  laymen ; 
all  these   were  points  which  constitution   after  constitution, 
canon  after  canon,  were  directed  to  amend.    Not  only  Beynolds  Mepeham 
but  Mepeham  and  Stratford,  and  almost  every  primate  to  the  stntford. 
time  of  the  Reformation,  strove  earnestly  against  the  abuses  ^^^.^J^,  [ 
of  the  spiritual  courts  which  were  really  alienating  the  nation  '^[j?™  **»« 
from  the  church  and  from  religion  also.     It  may  be  questioned  <^"'^- 
whether  these  attempts  at  reform  would  ever  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  as  it  was,  the  preaching  of  Wycliife  startled  the  rulers 
of  the  church  into  an  attitude  of  rigid  conservatism.     Before  Antuciericai 
the  Wycliffe  movement  began  there  was  a  strong  anti-clerical  wur! .** 
feeling,  and  a  strong  anti-clerical  party  in  the  court  itself, 
which,  jealous  at  once  of  the  influence  of  the  church  in  social 
life,  and  of  the  preponderant  share  of  the  clergy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  was  likely  enough  for  its  own 
ends  to  ally  itself  with  religious  discontent,  whilst  it  steadily 
resisted  moral  or  spiritual  reformation.     A  curious  tissue  of 
Lollard  influences  at  court  appears  during  the  rest  of  the  reign 
in  opposition  to  constitutional  reform. 

261.  The  history  of  the  last  seven  years  of  this  long  reign  a. 0.1369- 
exhibits  a  singular  combination  or  rather  confusion  of  political  '^^^' 
elements  together  with  a  great  amount  of  political  activity. 
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The  year  1369  had  been  marked  by  a  singular  unanimity.  The 
parliament  had  not  only  advised  the  king  to  resume,  as  he  had 
already  resolved  to  do,  the  title  of  king  of  France,  but  had  granted 
an  increased  subsidy,  in  addition  to  the  custom,  on  wool  for  three 
years ;  and  the  clergy,  after  being  consulted  first  in  diocesan  synods 
and  afterwards  in  the  provincial  convocations,  supplemented  the 
grant  of  the  laity  with  a  tenth  for  the  same  period^.  This 
liberal  supply  obviated  the  necessity  of  calling  a  parliament  in 
1370:  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  fixed  on  the  war  in 
Gasoony.  From  Oascony  the  Black  Prince  returned  in  January, 
1 37 1,  leaving  John  of  Gaunt  as  commander  in  his  place.  The 
expenses  of  the  continued  war  had  outrun  the  supply  of  money, 
and  the  successes  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm.  As  might  be  expected  in  these  circum- 
stances, public  indignation  turned  against  the  ministers. 

The  parliament  of  1371  met  on  the  24th  of  February  in  the 
Painted  Chamber';  Edward  himself  was  present,  with  William 
of  Wykeham  as  chancellor,  and  bishop  Brautingham  of  Exeter 
as  treasurer.  The  chancellor  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  described  the  enormous  prefjarations  made 
by  the  king  of  France,  and  requested  the  advice  and  support 
of  the  parliament,  in  order  to  avert  invasion  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  English  navy.  After  the  formal  business 
of  the  petitions,  the  deliberations  began,  and  the  consultation 
between  the  lords  and  commons  lasted  for  more  than  a  month. 
Of  the  details  of  the  discussion  we  have  no  account,  unless  we 
may  refer  to  this  occasion  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  one  of 
the  lords  on  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,  which 
was  preserved  by  Wycliffe.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  '  rdigiosi  possessionati,'  the  monastic 
owners  of  property,  to  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  tenths 
and  fifteenths  to  the  crown;  and  the  speech  was  made  by 
'a  lord  more  skilful  than  the  rest'.'     He  argues  however 

^  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  82-84.    See  above,  p.  433. 

'  Feb.  24-Mar.  39 ;  Bot  ParL  ii.  303  sq. ;  Lords*  Report,  !.  494. 

'  '  Unum  dominum  peritiorem  ceteris ;  *  possibly  lord  le  Scrope,  as  the 
description  could  scarcely  apply  to  Pembroke.  See  Fasdculi  Zizaniorum, 
pref.  p.  zxi,  where  Dr.  Shirley  refers  the  speech  to  this  parliament. 
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against  the  '  elertei  possessionati '  in  general.     In  the  speech  Apologue 
the  clergy  are  represented  as  an  owl  dressed  in  feathers  which  paruament. 
had  been  contributed  by  the  other  birds  for  her  protection ;  on 
the  approach  of  the  hawk  the  burds  reclaimed  their  gifts;  the 
owl  declined  to  restore  them,  and  each  took  back  his  own  by 
force.     The  application  of  this  apologue  was  that  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  clergy  should  be  resumed  in  time  of  war  as 
common  property  of  the  kingdom.     Whoever  the  speaker  may 
have  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  speech  recommended  iteelf 
strongly  to  a  party  in  the  parliament,  which  retained  the  anti- 
clerical feeling  that  had  been  exhibited  in  1340.     This  party  The  eari  or 
was  headed  by  John  of  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  in  the 
been  the  king's  intended  son-in-law  *,  a  young  man  of  twenty-  S? ',37"*" 
four,  grandson  of  Eoger  Mortimer  and  also  the  representative 
of  the  house  of  Valence.      Pembroke  was  the  spokesman  of 
the  court  influence,  and  may  possibly  have  been  supported 
indirectly  by  John  of  Qaunt.     He  seems  however  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  growing  spirit  of  religious  disaffection, 
in  order  to  overthrow  the  ministry.      A  formal  address  was  Propo«a  to 
made  to  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  com-  clerical 
mons  of  England,  representing  that  the  government  of  the 
realm  had  long  been  carried  on  by  ecclesiastics  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  to  account ;  thus  great  mischief  had  be- 
fallen the  state  in  times  past,  and  greater  still  might  happen ; 
it  would  be  well  if  it  should  please  the  king  that  for  the  future 
sufficient  and  able  laymen  should  be  chosen,  and  none  other 
bold  the  office  of  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  privy  seal, 

^  Pembroke  hiul  been  betrothed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  lU, 
but  she  died  before  marriage,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny.  Edward  calls  him  'notre  tres  ame  fitz;'  Feed.  ill.  941.  In  1372 
Pembroke  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  The  chronicler  regards  this  as 
a  judgment ;  for  first  he  was  an  adulterer ;  secondly, '  pemiciosos  quadam 
dementia  et  insania  fatigatus  jura  et  libertates  eoclesiasticas  in  quodam 
pnrliamento  deleyisse  ex  animo  affectavit ;  *  thirdly, '  ipee  protinus  exagt- 
tatus  n«qmtiae  stimulo  suasit  regi  suoque  oonsilio  ut  viri  eoclesiastici  bel- 
lorum  tempore  gravius  quam  alii  saeculares  mulctarentur.  Ista  vero 
ultima  summe  dominis  temporalibus  placuerunt,  quae  deineeps  quasi  in 
consuetudinem  licet  nunquam  gaudentes  trazerunt,  reputantes  se  in  hoc 
magnum  aliquid  oonsecutoe,  si  quandocunque  sanctam  ecdesiam  novis 
impositionibus  et  tallagiis  valeant  onerare;*  Walsing.  i.  315;  Cont. 
Murim.  p.  21a. 
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baron  or  controller  of  the  exchequer,  or  any  important  post  of 
the  kind :  if  this  might  be  done,  the  execation  of  the  reaolation 
might  be  left  to  the  king,  whose  choice  of  servants  it  was  not 
intended  otherwise  to  fetter.  The  king  replied  that  he  would 
make  such  order  as  should  seem  to  him  to  be  best,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council  \  But  he  yielded  the  point,  or  perhaps 
may  have  instigated  the  movement.  William  of  Wykeham,  on 
the  24th  of  March  \  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  bishop  Brant- 
ingham,  on  the  27th,  quitted  the  treasury.  Their  successors 
were  appointed  immediately :  the  new  chancellor  was  Sir 
Robert  Thorpe,  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  the 
favourite  foundation  of  the  house  of  Pembroke ;  the  treasurer 
was  Richard  lord  le  Scrope  of  Bolton,  the  faithful  and  life-long 
adviser  of  John  of  Gaunt '.  That  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
actively  interested  in  the  attack  upon  the  clerical  ministers  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  too 
rashly  made,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  later  relations  of  John 
of  Gatmt  with  Wycliffe,  and  his  opposition  to  Wykeham.  John 
of  Gaunt  was  abroad  at  the  moment,  and  probably  had  little 
interest  in  the  religious  views  of  Wycliffe,  who  no  doubt 
sympathised  with  the  attack.  But  he  was  probably  willing  to 
embarrass  the  minister,  and  allowed  his  own  political  party  to 
support  Pembroke.  The .  result  of  the  king's  concession  was 
a  grant  on  the  part  of  parliament,  reported  on  the  28th  of 
March,  of  a  sum  of  £50,000,  to  be  raised  by  a  contribution  of 
225.  ^d,  from  each  parish.  There  were,  it  was  calculated,  40,000 
parishes  in  England,  and  the  larger  were  to  help  the  smaller  *. 
More  than  forty  petitions  of  the  commons  had  been  presented ; 
some  were  immediately  answered,  others  reserved  for  further 


Rot.  Pftrl.  ii.  304. 
•  FoB8,^iogr.  Jiirid.  pp.  60a,  656. 


*  Foed.  iii.  911. 


*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  304.  the  computation  of  40^000  parishes,  like  that  of 
the  60,000  knights'  fees  (above,  vol.  i.  p.  43a),  is  a  curions  illastration  of 
the  abeolate  untrustworthiness  of  medieval  figuzes,  which,  even  when  most 
circumstantially  minute,  cannot  be  accepted  except  where,  as  in  the  public 
accounts,  vouchers  can  be  quoted.  Heame,  in  his  appendix  to  Aresbury, 
gives  the  following  minutia  from  MS. :  'Kota  qaod  in  Anglia  sunt  eocle- 
siae  parochiales,  46,823;  item  villae,  52,285;  item  episoopatus,  17;  item 
feoda  militum,  53,215 ;  de  quibus  religiosi  habent,  28,000;'  p.  264 ;  Hij^- 
den,  Polychr.  i.  c.  49,  makes  the  parishes  45,002. 
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examinaiioD.  A  single  staiuie  was  passed,  the  most  important 
provision  of  which  was  the  repetition  of  the  law  of  1362,  that 
no  impost  should  he  laid  on  wool,  other  than  the  custom  and 
subsidy  granted  to  the  king,  without  the  assent  of  parliament^. 

The  extmordinary  ignorance  displayed  by  the  parliament,  or  inexperience 
by  the  new  ministers,  in  reference  to  the  money  grant,  showed  minbten. 
that  a  sudden  transfer  of  power  into  lay  hands  was  not  without 
its  disadvantages.     It  was  found   necessary  to   call   a  great  Pftriia- 
council  in  June,  at  Winchester,  to  complete  and  remedy  the  supple- 
proceedings  of  March.     Half  of  the  representative  members  of  great  rounciu 
the  late  parliament  were  recalled  to  meet  the  king  and  a  few   "  ^'  '^^'' 
of  the  lords^     The  chancellor  reported  that  instead  of  40,000 
parishes  there  were  less  than  9000';  the  charge  of  228,  ^d,  must 
be  raised  to  ii6«.,  and  even  then  all  the  church  lands  acquired 
since  1293  must  be  included  among  the  contributors  \     The 
change  was  at  once  allowed,  the  outstanding  petitions  were 
answered,  and  the  assembly  broke  up. 

^  Statutes,  i.  393 ;  Foed.  ill  918 ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  308. 

*  June  8,  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  304 :  writs  were  directed  to  four  bishops,  four 
abbots,  six  earls,  and  seven  barons ;  and  the  sherifis  were  ordered  to  send  up 
one  of  the  representative  members  of  each  constituency,  who  had  attended 
the  last  parliament,  and  who  was  named  in  the  writ ;  Lords'  Beport,  i  v.  650. 

'  Stow,  Chron.  pp.  268, 269,  gives  the  number  of  parishes  in  each  county* 
and  the  amount  of  assessment.  The  total  number  was  8,600 ;  the  assess- 
ment £50,181  8«.    Chester  was  not  included. 

*  This  charge  on  the  lands  acquired  by  the  clergy  and  religious  »nce 
the  taxation  of  pope  Nicolas  in  129 1  was  not  a  novelty,  as  sometimes 
imagined.  See  above,  p.  416,  note  i.  The  question  whether  they  should 
be  taxed  with  the  laity  or  with  the  clergy  was  however  settled,  so  far  as 
this  grant  was  concerned,  by  the  words  of  the  parliament,  'fors  pris  en 
ceste  grant  la  counte  de  Cestre  et  les  terres  et  possessions  de  Seinte  Eglise 
da  roialme  amortises  devant  Tan  xx  le  roi  raiel  et  taxes  ove  la  oleigie  a  la 
disme  ;*  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  304.  As  early  as  1307  the  form  of  taxation  of  the 
temporal  grant  excluded  '  the  proper  goods  of  the-  clergy  issuing  from  the 
temporalities  annexed  to  their  churches'  because  they  were  included  in 
the  clerical  grant,  assessed  according  to  the  taxation  of  the  tenth  (i.e.  the 
taxation  of  pope  Nicolas).  But  all  property  of  the  dei^  of  whatever 
kind,  not  incladed  in  that  taxation  of  the  tenth,  is  included  in  the  temporal 
grant.  In  1341  and  1346  the  question  had  arisen  (above,  p.  416)  but  was 
not  decided.  It  certainly  would  seem  not  impossible  that  these  lands 
should  now  and  then  escape  taxation  altogether;  and  some  such  claim 
may  have  been  made  in  the  speech  which  is  answered  by  Wydiffe's  friend, 
as  above.  See  Pari.  Writs,  II.  L 15  ;  Chron.  de  Melsa,  ii.  209,  240.  In 
the  first  parliament  of  Bichard  II  it  was  ordered  that  these  lands  should 
fur  the  future  be  taxed  with  those  of  the  laity ;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  24.  Cf.  Bot. 
Pari.  iii.  75,  134,  176,  276 ;  Vit.  Abb.  S.  Alb.  iii.  36. 
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The  mrning  thus  given  to  the  clergy  was  not  unheeded. 
The  convocations  were  called  together  immediately;  On  the 
28th  of  April  the  royal  commisBionei*8  demanded  a  grant  of  the 
same  amount  as  that  voted  hy  the  parliament.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  the  prince  of  Wales  met  the  convocalaon  of  Canterbury  in 
the  parlour  of  the  Savoy  palace  and  received  their  promise  to 
provide  £50,000,  if  the  province  of  York  and  the  exempt  and 
privileged  clergy  were  made  to  join  in  the  contribution  \  The 
York  convocation  acquiesced  in  the  following  July;  the  northern 
province  was  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  sum. 

The  personal  influence  of  Pembroke  did  not  last  long.  He 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  at  sea,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1372  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Sir  Robert  Thorpe, 
the  chancellor,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Knyvett, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  John  of  Gaunt  returned  to 
England ;  and  the  king  himself  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
relieve  la  Hochelle,  on  which  he  spent,  it  was  said,  £900,000. 
Before  he  started  he  had  called  a  parliament,  to  be  held  on  the 
13th  of  October  before  his  grandchild  Kichard  as  regent;  he 
returned  however  before  the  day  appointed  and  issued  another 
summons  for  November  3rd.  Sir  Guy  Brian,  who  appeared  as 
the  king's  spokesman,  made  no  secret  of  the  royal  discomfiture, 
and  laid  first  before  the  lords,  and  afterwards  before  tlie  assem- 
bled estates,  the  great  exigencies  of  his  master  in  Aquitaine, 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  had,  on  the  5lh  of  October,  surren- 
dered to  his  father  ^  The  parliament  made  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  wool  to  be  taxed :  the  heavy 
subsidy  imposed  in  1369  was  renewed  for  two  years,  a  fifteenth 
was  granted  for  a  single  year,  and  the  citizens  and  burghers, 
after  the  departure  of  the  knights,  continued  for  another  year 
the  custom  of  tunnage  and  poundage,  two  shillings  on  the  tun 
of  wine  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  merchandise,  which  had 

^  Wilkins,  Ckinc.  iii.  91 .  This  wm  no  doubt  a  heavy  inoreiiBe  of  taxation, 
and  included  small  endowmenti  which  had  hitherto  escaped, '  sacerdotes 
stipendiarii  secundum  valorem  quern  peroepemnt  erant  taxati;  minuta 
etiam  benefida  quae  nunquam  prios  erant  taxata  ad  complementum  iUius 
similiter  erant  taxata;*  Oont.  Murimuth,  p.  210;  Wals.  i.  31a;  Wake, 
p.  302  ;  Hody,  Hist.  Conv.  pp.  218-aai. 

'  Food.  iii.  974, 
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been  granted  the  year  before  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant 
navy  ^.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  applied  to  the  wine  and  other  merchandise  the  same  uncon- 
stitutional mode  of  negotiation  which  had  been  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  the  wool.  Among  the  petitions  of  this  parliament  one  Lawyers 
only  was  turned  into  a  statute,  and  it  betrays  somewhat  of  the  knighuof 
game  jealousy  towards  the  lawyers  as  had  been  shown  in  137 1  1372. 
towai-ds  the  clergy.  It  was  desired  that  henceforth  'gentz  de 
ley/  lawyers  practising  in  the  king's  courts,  who  made  the  pai^ 
liament  a  mere  convenience  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  their 
clients  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  business,  should  no  longer  be 
eligible  as  knights  of  the  shire;  and  that  the  sheriffs  also  should 
be  disqualified  during  their  term  of  office  ^.  But  although  the 
'  gentz  de  seinte  Eglise '  may  have  inspired  the  attack  on  their 
rivals,  the  lawyers  remained  in  possession  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  until  the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Other  petitions  concern  other 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute  of  labourers,  the  annual  appoint- 
ment of  sheriffs,  the  abuses  of  the  chancery  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  which  were  natu- 
rally re-asserted  every  time  that  a  gi-ant  on  wool  was  made  in 
parliament. 

In  1373  the  same  story  is  repeated,  but  this  time  the  hero  of  Pariiament 
the  unsuccessful  enterprise  is  John  of  Gaunt.  He  had  made  ber,  1373.' 
hia  grand  expedition,  had  traversed  great  part  of  France,  but 
found  it  ravaged  before  him,  and  &iled  to  meet  an  enemy  or 
obtain  supplies.  Having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army  and 
nearly  all  his  horses,  he  sent  home  for  money,  and  the  king 
called  the  parliament  to  provide  it  on  the  2  ist  of  November '. 
The  transactions  show  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
minor  jealousies  of  class  or  estate  in  former  years,  the  commons 

^  The  parliAment  sat  Nov.  3-24;  the  grant  is  given,  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  3x0. 
The  Parliament  Roll  of  1371  which  must  mtve  oontained  the  previons  grant 
of  tannage  and  poundage  is  imperfect ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  308 ;  Hale,  Concern- 
iqg  the  Cnstoms,  p.  1 73 ;  on  the  grant  by  the  burghers,  see  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  ill.  47. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  310;  Statutes,  i.  394. 

'  It  sat  until  Dec.  10;  Lorda^  Report,  i.  494 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  316 :  but  on 
the  29th  of  November,  after  the  grant  was  made,  the  king  gave  leave  to 
depart  to  all  who  wished. 
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still  trusted  tbe  lords  and  the  lords  were  willing  to  do  their  best 
for  the  commons.  On  the  22nd  the  chancellor  discharged  his 
very  disagreeable  duty:  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
had  been  most  costly;  advice  and  aid  must  be  given,  and, 
until  that  was  done,  the  petitions  of  the  parliament  must  stand 
over.  The  tone  was  too  peremptory,  and  the  demand  for  aid 
without  reference  to  the  petitions  was  an  aggression  that  pro- 
voked reprisals.  The  commons,  on  the  24th,  sent  to  the  lords 
asking  them  to  appoint  a  number  of  their  body  to  confer  vdth 
them.  This  is  the  first  instance  since  the  institution  of  repre* 
sentative  parliaments  of  a  practice  which  was  soon  to  acquire 
great  importance.  The  lords  readily  acquiesced,  and  sent  the 
bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Bath,  the  earls  of  Arundel, 
March,  and  Salisbury,  Sir  Guy  Brian,  and  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope  of 
Masham.  Of  these  the  bishop  of  London  was  Simon  Sudbury, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  victim  of  the  revolt  of 
1 381 ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  William  of  Wykeham,  who 
was  no  doubt  still  smarting  under  his  humiliation  of  1371 ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Bath  had  been  the  chancellor  of  Aquitaiue  under 
the  Black  Prince ;  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arundel  and  Guy 
Brian  were  intimate  friends  and  companions  of  the  king ;  the 
earl  of  March,  as  husband  of  Philippa  of  Clarence,  had  his  own 
apprehensions  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  Henry  le  Scrope  was  an 
old  north-country  lord.  The  majority  oertunly,  and  the  whole 
committee  probably,  was  opposed  to  the  influence  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  After  five  days'  consultation  the  conunons  returned 
their  answer :  they  would  join  in  a  grant  of  a  fifteenth  for  two 
years,  if  the  war  should  last  so  long ;  they  renewed  the  subsidy 
on  wool,  the  tunnage  and  poundage  for  the  same  period  ^;  but 
they  prayed  that  the  money  might  be  spent  on  the  war  and  on 
that  only,  and  that  members  of  the  parliament  should  not  be 
collectors  of  the  impost.  The  other  petitions  were  of  the  usual 
sort;  the  papal  assumptions  in  particular,  which  seemed  more 
and  more  encroaching  as  new  legislation  was  devised  to  meet 
them,  were  a  subject  of  very  loud  complaint.  The  adjustment 
of  the  relations  with  the  papacy  had  already  been  made  tbe 

^  £ot.  pAil.  ii.  317. 
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subject  of  an  embassy  to  the  pope,  and  was  referred  to  a  gi*eat 
conference  or  congress  of  ambassadors,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Broges,  in  1374*  The  clergy,  in  their  convocations,  voted  a 
tenth  immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  the  parliament '.  No 
other  assembly  of  the  estates  was  summoned  until  the  famous 
'Gtood  Parliament'  of  1376. 

The  nation  waited  no  doubt  with  great  anxiety  the  result  of  Negotiations 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  at  Bruges  for  a  concordat  1374-1375. 
with  the  pope,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  that  transaction,  for  a 
permanent  peace  with  France.  The  former  series  of  debates, 
conducted  on  the  side  of  England  by  bishop  Gilbert  of  Bangor 
and  the  famous  John  WyclifTe,  lasted  from  July  1374  to  Sep- 
tember 1375*;  the  latter,  during  1375,  were  guided  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  he  in  the  month  of  June  concluded  a  truce  for  a  year, 
which  practically  lasted  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  The 
result  of  the  negotiation  with  the  pope,  as  usual,  disappointed 
the  country';  a  small  temporary  concession  was  made  by  the 

*  Cftnterbory  Dec.  1 7, 1373,  and  York  Feb.  6, 1 374 ;  Wake,  p.  303 ;  Foed. 
iii.  993. 

*  The  oommisdon,  given  Jnly  27,  1374,  mentions  that  the  bishop,  with 
three  others,  had  been  already  at  work ;  Foed.  iii.  1007.  l^e  truce  between 
England  and  France  for  a  year  was  concluded  by  John  of  Gaunt  at  Bruffes, 
June  27,  1375  *  It  was  prolonged  by  him  in  conjunction  with  archbishop 
Sudbuiy  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  at  Bruges,  March  12, 1376  to  April  i, 
1377 ;  ibid.  1048, 

'  Foed.  iii.  1037  !  the  pope's  letters  are  dated  Sept.  i,  1375.  The  king, 
however,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1377,  when  he  gave  up,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  jubilee,  the  right  of  presentation  to  certain  preferments  which  had 
ialleii  into  his  hands  during  vacancies,  published  six  articles  extracted 
verbally  from  the  pope,  in  which  he  promised  (i)  to  abstain  from  reserva- 
tions, (2)  to  wait  for  free  elections  to  bishoprics,  (3)  to  act  justly  with 
reference  to  other  elective  dignities,  (4)  to  be  moderate  in  bestowing  pre- 
ferments on  foreigners,  (5)  to  relieve  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  first  fruits, 
and  (6),  without  committing  himself  absolutely  for  the  future,  to  be  cir* 
ctunspect  in*  declaring  provisions  and  expeotatives.  Possibly  this  is  the 
real  result  of  the  Brages  negotiations.  The  sum  of  them  is  stated  by 
Walsingbam,  i.  317:  'tandem  ooncordatum  est  inter  eos  quod  papa  de 
oetero  reservationibus  beneficiorum  minime  uteretnr  et  quod  rex  beneficia 
per  "quare  impedit"  ulterins  non  conferret;  sed  de  edeotionibus  pro 
qnibos  ambassiatores  anno  praeterito  fuerunt  missi  ad  curiam  Romanam, 
in  isto  tractata  nihil  penitus  erat  tactum.'  And  this  seems  to  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  articles  just  quoted.  See  Lewis's  Wycliffe,  pp.  32,  33; 
Barnes,  pp.  864, 866.  By  the  writ  'quare  impedit'  tiie  king  was  accus- 
tomed, on  the  ground  of  wardships  or  of  his  right  to  the  patronage  of 
vacant  churches,  to  usurp  a  good  deal  of  preferment,  and  also  to  treat  as 
vacant  livings  which  had  been  filled  up  by  the  pope.  See  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  8 ; 
iii.  20,  86,  163. 
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NegotiMtkmi  court  of  Avignon,  which  virtually  re-asserted  the  larger  claim  ; 
and  the  pope,  by  confirming  the  appointments  made  by  the  king 
and  annulling  the  lival  appointments  made  by  himself  and  by 
Urban  V,  strengthened  instead  of  renouncing  his  former  posi- 

Tiieir  tion.    No  relief  was  therefore  to  be  expected  from  these  irri- 

futility.  ^  ^  ^        '^ 

tating  and  oppressive  interferences  with  English  freedom.  Public 
disaffection  was  on  the  increase ;  the  king  since  the  death  of 
Pemn.  Philippa  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Alice  Ferrers,  one 
of  the  court  ladies  who  had  served  the  queen,  and  who  now 
assumed  the  position  of  an  influential  minister.  The  adminis- 
tration fell  into  contempt,  which  was  increased  during  the 
absence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  on  his  return  took  the 
form  of  open  hostility.  The  summer  of  1375  was  exceedingly 
hot  and  dry;  a  dread  of  the  return  of  the  plague  probably 
hindered  the  calling  of  a  parliament ;  and  the  abeyance  of  the 
parliament  increased  popular  misgivings.  The  cessation  of 
taxation  was  itself  an  alarming  sign,  for  a  greater  effort  than 
had  ever  been  made  before  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  deficit. 
The  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  moreover,  which  was 
used  to  support  the  corrupt  agency  of  the  king^s  mistress,  was 
felt  to  be  a  national  disgrace. 
Th^Good  262.    The  parliament  of  1376  shares  the  character  of  the 

137&  '  great  councils  of  1258  and  1297  only  in  the  fact  that  it  marked 
the  climax  of  a  long  rising  excitement.  It  asserted  some  sound 
principles  without  being  a  starting-point  of  new  history.  It 
afforded  an  important  illustration  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
commons,  but,  as  an  attempt  at  real  reform  and  progress,  it  was 
a  failure.  It  had  been  summoned  originally  for  the  12th  of 
February,  but  did  not  meet  until  the  28th  of  April '.  On  that 
day  the  king  presented  himself,  but,  as  it  was  usual  to  wait  for 
late  comers,  the  proceedings  were  delayed  until  the  morrow, 
when,  in  the  Painted  Chamber  and  in  the  king's  presence, 
Knyvett  the  chancellor  declared  the  occasion  of  the  meeting. 
This  was  threefold,  to  provide  for  the  internal  peace  of  the 

^  Lords*  Report,  iv.  663  ;  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  321 :  *Parliamenti  quod  Bomwn 
merito  Yocabatnr;*  Walsingham,  i.  324.  'Commonly  caUed  the  Good 
Parliament ;  *  Stow,  Cbron.  p.  271 ;  Daniel  (quoted  by  Barnes,  p.  893)* 
p.  257. 
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conntry,  for  defence  against  France,  and  for  the  continuance  of 

the  war.    After  the  appointment  of  the  Triers  of  petitions,  the  conference 

^^  .  of  lor*  and 

two  houses  separated,  and,  on  the  application  by  the  commons  commons^ 
to  be  assisted  in  their  deliberations  by  the  lords,  twelve  mag* 
nates  were  appointed  to  confer  with  them,  as  had  been  done  in 
1 373.    Four  bishops  were  named,  William  Courtenay  of  London,  Joint 
Henry  le  Despenser  of  Norwich,  Adam  Houghton  of  St.  David's,  **" 
and  Thomas  Appleby  of  Carlisle ;  four  earls,  March,  Warwick, 
Stafford  and  Suffolk;  four  barons,  Henry  Percy,  Quy  Brian, 
Henry  le  Scrope  and  Richard  Stafford^.    The  leaders  in  this 
committee,  bishop  Courtenay  and  the  earl  of  March,  were  more 
or  less  constitutional  politicians,  and  might  be  trusted  not  to 
concede  too  much  to  the  court  party.     Henry  Percy  also  was 
supposed  to  be  faithful  to  the  rights  of  the  commons.    Adam 
Houghton  may  have  leaned  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  who  after- 
wards made  him  chancellor ;  Warwick,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
later  history,  was  a  mere  self-seeking  politician;  Brian  and 
Scrope  were  men  of  much  official  experience;  none  of  the  others 
were  in  any  way  remarkable.     The  strength  howe?er  of  the  The  PHnce 
commons  lay  in  the  support  of  the  prince  of  Wales  ^  who,  with  suppoiia  the 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  probably  concerted  the  attack  upon 
the  court,  which  was  the  most  marked  result  of  the  deliberation. 
The  parliament  lasted  until  the  6th  of  July;  large  documentary 
illustrations  of  its  proceedings  are  extant,  but  unfortunately  no 

*  Bot  Put  ii.  3a a.  Insteftd  of  the  bishop  of  S.  David's,  the  Chroxucon 
Angliae  (ed.  Thompiion)  mentions  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  Thomns  Brinton, 
uid  instead  of  Henry  le  Scrope,  Roger  Beauchamp ;  the  nomination  of  the 
bishops  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  knights  of  the  Rhire,  who  with 
them  chose  the  four  barons,  and  with  their  advice  four  earls ;  pp.  69,  70 ; 
Arbhaeologia,  xxii.  a  12. 

'  The  participation  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  attack  on  the  court 
was  believed  at  the  time;  one  of  John  of  Gaunt's  advisers  said  to  him, 
*  domine,  non  latet  vestram  magnifioentiam  quibus  et  quantis  auziUis  isti 
milites,  non  plebei  sicut  assemistis,  sed  armipotentes  et  strenui,  fulcinntnr. 
Kamoae  fitvorem  obUnent  dominorum  et  in  primis  domini  Edwardi  prin- 
cipisnratris  vestri  qui  illis  consiliun  impendit  efficax  et  juvamen;'  Chr. 
Aug.  pp.  74,  75*  '  Communes  Angliae  per  dominum  principem  Walliae 
primogenitom  regis,  ut  dicebator,  erant  secretias  animati;  ibid.  App. 
]).  393  •  Cent.  Mmrim.  p.  a  2  a.  The  chief  evidence  of  Wykeham's  share  in 
this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  upon  him  first  that  the  duke's  vengeance  fell ; 
see  Lowth,  pp.  138  sq.  The  story  that  Wykeham  had  declared  John  of 
Gaunt  to  be  a  changeling  is  only  a  proof  of  the  <n»en  enmity  existing  at 
this  moment  between  the  two.    See  Shirley,  Fasc.  Zia.  p.  zxv. 
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chronological  arrangement  of  those  proceedings  is  possible,  and 
we  gather  only  a  general  impression  as  to  the  sequence  of  events. 
The  death,  however,  of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  8tb  of  June 
serves  as  a  middle  point. 

The  debates,  if  debates  they  may  be  called,  were  of  two  sorts. 
The  commons  with  their  associated  lords  concerted  their  mea- 
sures apart  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster;  the  ^ourt 
faction  under  the  duke  of  Lancaster  sat,  as  a  distinct  contract- 
ing party,  probably  at  the  Savoy.  The  first  measure  of  the 
commons  was  to  elect  a  foreman  or  Speaker ;  their  choice  feU 
on  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare^,  one  of  the  knights  who  represented 
Herefordshire,  and  steward  of  the  earl  of  March :  he  at  once . 
laid  before  the  council,  of  which  the  duke  was  president,  a  de- 
mand for  an  examination  of  the  public  accounts  \  The  speaker 
was  charged  to  report  to  the  king's  representatives  that  the. 
nation  was  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  their  lord,  but 
that  they  claimed  some  consideration;  if  the  king  had  had  good 
counsellors  he  must  have  been  rich ;  it  was  certain  that  some  of 
his  counsellors  had  become  wealthy  and  that  the  kingdom  was 
impoverished  for  their  aggrandisement ;  if  he  would  do  justice 
on  the  culprits  the  commons  would  undertake  that  without  ex- 
traordinary aid  from  them  he  would  have  sufficient  supply  for 
all  needs«  The  duke,  who  was  aware  that  the  popular  excite- 
ment against  him  was  very  strong,  adjourned  the  sitting  to  the 
next  day,  and  then  attempted  to  temporise'.  The  Speaker, 
however,  having  got  the  first  word,  pei*sisted  in  his  statement, 
and  declared  the  precise  causes  of  the  national  poverty  to  be  the 
frauds  on  the  staple,  the  usurious  loans  taken  up  by  the  king 


^  He  does  not  bear  the  title  of  speaker,  which  was  given  first  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hangerford  in  1377 ;  bnt  it  is  dear  that,  like  Sir  William  Trassell 
(above,  p.  411,  note  3)  and  others,  be  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and 
Walsingham  (i.  321 )  and  the  St.  Alban^s  Chronioon  Angliae  (ed.  Thompeon, 
p.  72)  call  him  'prolocutor;'  of.  Gont.  A.  Murim.  p.  219. 

•  Kot.  ParL  ii.  32a,  323 ;  Chr.  AngL  p.  73;  Wals.  i.  320,  321 ;  Cont. 
Murim.  pp.  2 18-2 2a  John  of  Gaunt  seems  to  have  acted  as  representing 
the  king  '  Anglonim  dominus  incoronatuB,'  Ghr.  Angl.  74,  noto  i ;  either 
as  head  of  the  council  or  in  the  capacity  of  High  Steward.  He  passes 
sentence,  'judicial!  sententia,'  on  Latimer;  ib.  p.  86  :  but  the  language  of 
the  writer  is  inflated  and  too  violent  to  be  construed  literally, 

'  Ghr.  Angl.  pp.  74,  76. 
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from  private  persons,  and  the  shameful  financial  transactions 
by  which  the  courtiers  bought  up  the  king's  debts  from  de- 
spairing creditors,  and  then  obtained  full  payment  at  the 
treasury  \  The  chief  offenders  were  pointed  out,  Richard  ^J»«k  <»» . 
Lyons  the  king's  agent  with  the  merchants,  and  William  lord  u>d  Lyons. 
Latimer  the  king's  chamberlain  and  privy  councillor.  Latimer 
had  been  guilty  of  every  sort  of  malversation,  he  had  bought  up 
the  king's  debts,  he  had  extorted  enormous  sums  from  the 
Bretons,  had  sold  the  castle  of  S.  Sauveur  to  the  enemy  and 
prevented  the  succour  of  Becherel,  and  had  intercepted  a  great 
proportion  of  the  money  which  by  way  of  fine  ought  to  have 
reached  the  king's  treasury.  Richard  Lyons  had  been  his 
partner  in  some  gigantic  financial  frauds ;  in  one  instance  they 
had  lent  the  king  20,000  marks  and  received  £20,000  in  pay- 
ment; they  had  also  forestalled  the  market  at  the  several  ports 
and  raised  the  price  of  foreign  imports  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  their  own  profit  but  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  nation.  The  impeach. 
duke,  appalled  by  the  charges,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  accused, 
thus  formally  impeached,  to  be  imprisoned  by  the  award  of  the 
full  parliament'.  An  attempt  to  bribe  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  interfere  in  their  favour,  failed;  the  king,  it  is  said, 
took  the  bribe  with  a  jest,  the  prince  refused  it '.  The  lord 
Neville,  John  Neville  of  Raby,  the  steward  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, by  an  attempt  to  intercede  for  Latimer  exposed  himself  to 
an  impeachment^.  After  a  searching  examination  carried  on 
both  in  full  parliament  and  before  the  lords  only,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  charges  against  Latimer  were  proved ;  the  condemna. 
lords  condemned  him  to  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the  king's  Latimer, 
pleasure,  and  at  the  request  of  the  commons  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office.  On  the  26th  of  May,  however,  Latimer  was  re- 
leased on  bail  furnished  by  a  large  number  of  the  lords^;  and, 
although  the  duke  was  ultimately  obliged  to  sentence  him  to 
imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  his  place ',  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  to  justice  failed.     Richard  Lyons  was  likewise  condemned  Lyoni^^  °" 

»  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  323.         «  Rot.  Part  U.  323-325  ;  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  76-79. 
'  Chp.  Angl.  pp.  70,  80.  *  Ibid.  p.  80 ;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  328,  329. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  il.  320,  327.  •  Chr.  Angl.  p.  86. 
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to  imprisonment  and  forfeitare.  Encouraged  by  their  temporary 
success  the  commons  next  attacked  Alice  Ferrers*;  under  a 
general  ordinance  against  allowing  women  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  law,  they  obtained  against  her  an  award  of  banishment 
and  forfeiture.  Several  other  minor  culpiits  were  also  yisitod 
with  penalties';  Sir  Richard  Sturry,  a  Lollard  courtier,  was 
banished  from  the  court,  and  the  lord  Neville,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  buyen  of  the  royal  debts,  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  petition  for  removal  '• 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  known,  than 
the  commons  determined  on  still  more  trenchant  measures.  If 
John  of  Qaunt  were  really  all  that  they  belieyed  him,  it  was 
high  time  that  the  safety  of  the  heir-apparent  should  be  secured, 
and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  govemmeut 
which  the  king  was  no  longer  capable  of  conducting,  and  which 
could  not  be  trusted  to  the  duke.  His  proposition  that  the 
parliament  should  settle  the  question  of  succession  in  case  of 
Richard's  death  was  rejected  by  the  commons  \  They  drew  up 
a  petition  to  the  king  that  Richard  of  Bourdeaux  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Black  Prince  might  be  brought  before  parliament 
that  they  might  see  him.  This  was  done  on  the  25th  of 
June '.  They  then  proposed  the  election  of  an  administrative 
council  such  as  had  been  appointed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III 
and  Edward  II;  a  body  of  lords,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  were 
to  be  appointed  to  '  enforce '  the  council :  no  great  business  was 
to  be  undertaken  without  the  advice  of  all ;  six,  four  or  even 
fewer  should  be  competent  to  dispatch  smaller  matters,  and  six 
or  four  should  be  always  in  attendance  on  the  king*.  Before 
presenting  this  proposition  to  the  king  they  determined  to  offer 
to  renew  the  subsidy  on  wool  granted  in  1373  with  an  apology 
for  not  giving  more.  This  was  done  at  Eltham  at  the  dose  of 
the  session ;  there  the  king  acceded  to  the  proposed  addition  to 

'  Bot.  ParL  ii.  325  ;  Vitae  Abb.  a  Alb.  Ui.  231. 

"  Rot.  ParL  IL  329.  »  Rot  Pari.  ii.  329 ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  87. 

*  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  92,  93.  •  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  330. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  li.  322.  From  the  way  in  which  the  resolti  of  the  par- 
liament are  stated  on  the  RoUh  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  proposals  for 
the  coandl  were  made  before  the  impeachment ;  bat  the  narrative  of  the 
chronioler  \a  clear  on  the  point ;  Chr.  Ang.  p.  101. 
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the  council,  with  the  proviso  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
privy  seal  should  not  be  hampered  in  tlie  dischai'ge  of  their 
ofBces ;  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  for  carrying  the  pro- 
poeal  into  execution:  nine  of  the  members  were  named,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon  Sudbury,  with  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Winchester;  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Stafford  and 
March,  the  lords  Percy,  Brian  and  Beaucharop  of  Bletso  ^  The 
parliament,  the  longest  probably  that  had  ever  yet  sat,  was 
dismissed  on  the  6th  of  July'. 

The  impeachment  of  the  great  offenders,  and  the  substitution  Petitions 
of  a  new  council,  were  however  only  a  small  part  of  the  business  uie  Good 
of  the  Qood  Parliament.     A  hundred  and  forty  petitions  of  1376. 
various  kinds  were  delivered  and  answered  during  the  nine 
weeks  of  the  session.     And  from  these  the  general  character  of 
the  assembled  body  may  be  gathered,  more  certainly  perhaps 
than  from  their  greater  exploits  performed  under  Peter  de  la 
Mare.     Some  of  these  petitions  are  of  the  normal  kind :  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  charteins,  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges 
of  boroughs,  the  reform  of  the  staple,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  office  and 
powers  of  the  sheriffs,  the  regulation  of  the  courts  of  Steward 
and  Marshal,  and  against  the  abuses  of  purveyance  and  of 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice  by  royal  writs ;  these 
read  like  an  accumulation  of  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  that 
have  been  urged  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.    There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  local  petitions.     More  significant,  how-  Petition  for 
ever,  are  the  following :  the  commons  pray  that  there  may  be  parliaments; 
annual  parliaments^,  and  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  may  be  orderly 
chosen  by  common  election  from  the  better  folk  of  the  shires, 
and  not  merely  nominated  by  the  sheriff  without  due  election ; 
the  king  replies  that  the  knights  shall  be  elected  by  common 
assent  of  the  whole  county ;  the  annual  parliaments  are  already 
provided   for  by  law.     They   ask  that   the  sheriffs   may   be  election  of 
annually  elected,  and  not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer;  that 

^  Chr.  AngL  pp.  Izviii,  100. 

'  The  oonvocation  of  Canterbury  was  called  for  June  23,  and  that  of 
York  for  July  38 ;  Wake,  p.  304. 
*  No.  138;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  355. 
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also,  the  king  replies,  is  eettled  by  law.  To  the  request  that 
officers  convicted  of  default  or  deceit  may  be  permanently 
incapacitated  from  acting  on  the  royal  council,  the  king  replies 
that  he  will  act  according  to  drcumstances '.  Thirteen  peti- 
tions are  devoted  to  the  pope  and  the  foreign  clergy.  The 
57th  and  58th  pray  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  of 
labourers;  the  8ist  for  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  common 
in  toMrns ;  the  3rd  for  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  chartered 
crafts;  the  loth  for  the  treatment  of  sturdy  beggars.  From 
these  we  may  perhaps  infer  either  that  the  burgher  element 
in  parliament  was  less  influential  than  the  knights,  who 
throughout  the  history  of  this  parliament  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  acting  for  the  commons,  or  else  that  the  ruling 
power  in  the  boroughs  was  engrossed  by  the  higher  classes 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  employer  of  labour  and  the 
landlord  rather  than  with  the  labourer  and  artisan.  The  133rd 
petition  prays  that  those  who  by  their  '  demesne '  authority, 
by  their  own  unauthorised  assumption,  without  assent  of 
parliament,  impose  new  taxation  and  so  'accroach  to  them- 
selves royal  power  in  points  established  in  parliament,'  may 
be  condemned  to  penalties  of  life,  limb,  and  forfeiture.  To 
this  obscure  demand,  which  the  king  perhaps  understood  no 
better  than  we  do  at  this  day,  the  answer  is,  *  Let  the  common 
law  run  as  has  been  accustomed ; '  possibly  the  complaint  proves 
the  inadequacy  of  administration,  but  the  practice  is  as  unlaw- 
ful as  it  can  be.  Four  of  the  petitions  touch  the  ancient 
local  courts;  the  135th  pi-ays  that  hundreds  and  wapentakes 
may  not  be  granted  by  patent;  the  136th  that  the  courts  may 
be  held  publicly  with  proper  notice  and  at  the  legal  times; 
the  137th  that  view  of  frank-pledge  may  not  be  demanded  at 
the  three  weeks'  court;  the  138th  that  the  bailiffii  may  not 
amerce  non-residents  for  non-attendance.  All  these  points  in- 
dicate a  decay  in  the  ancient  system,  which  probably  was  giving 
way  befoi*e  the  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace.  As  a  whole, 
the  petitions  prove  that  the  government  was  ill-administered 
rather  than  that  any  resolute  project  for  retarding  the  growth 


No.  14;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  333. 
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of  popular  freedom  was  entertained  by  the  administrators,  a  oeneni 
conclusion  which  our  view  of  Edward^s  character  as  a  politician  (taSved  ^° 
would  d  priori  incline  us  to  accept.  There  was  no  strong  i^uionl 
repressive  policy,  no  deliberate  design  of  creating  a  despotism, 
no  purpose  of  retaining  unconstitutional  expedients  for  govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  check  on  dishonesty 
and  extortion  among  public  servants,  nor  any  determination  to 
enforce  the  constitutional  law  :  and  some  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  court,  the  closest  friends  and  associates  of  the  king,  were 
among  the  chief  offenders.  And  this  may  partially  at  least 
account  for  the  position  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  now  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  maintained  by  the  great  body  of 
nobles,  whom  by  all  the  force  of  territorial  associations  he  was 
entitled  to  lead*  He  might  to  some  extent  divide  the  Lan- 
castrian party  in  order  to  screen  an  abuse  or  protect  an  offender, 
whilst  in  anything  like  a  conflict  of  principles,  had  ho  taken  the 
side  of  prerogative,  he  must  have  been  left  alone.  '  And  so  per- 
haps we  may  account  for  the  result,  the  melancholy  collapse 
that  followed. 

263.  No  sooner  was  the  parliament  dispersed  than  the  duke  John  of 

,  Gaunt  sets 

declared  the  intention  of  the  government  to  show  no  respect  to  the  parUa. 
its  determinations.    Exercbing  an  amount  of  power  which  has  deiunce. 
never  been  exercised  by  any  subject  and  rarely  by  any  sovereign, 
he  dismissed  the  additional  members  of  the  council,  proclaimed 
that  the  Qood  Parliament  was  no  parliament  at  all,  recalled  to 
court  and  office  the  impeached  lords  ^  and  allowed  Alice  Ferrers 
to  return  in  spite  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  threats.     She  had  AUce 
sworn  on  the  cross  of  Canterbury  to  obey  the  sentence  \  but  recalled. 
archbishop  Sudbury,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  case  of  her  un- 
authorised return,  to  excommunicate  her,  was  silent,  overawed 
perhaps  by  the  violence  of  the  duke,  or  perhaps  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  professional  jealousy,  for  Courteuay  and  Wyke- 
ham  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  taken  the  reins 
of  the  clerical  party  out  of  his  hands*    Not  one  of  the  petitions 
of  the  commons  became  a  statute.     Not  content  with  thus 
braving  the  national  will,  the  duke  proceeded  to  take  vengeance 
*  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  loa,  103.  "  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  100,  104. 
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on  the  leaden ;  the  earl  of  March  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
Peter  office  of  marshal  \  which  he  had  held  since  1360  :  Peter  de  la 

de  la  Mare  .  '  ,  . 

impriioned.  Mare  was  summoned  before  the  king's  court  and  imprisoned  \ 
wiuiamof  In  the  Michaelmas  term  following  William  of  Wykeham  was 
accuMd  of  called  before  Sir  William  Skipwith,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
UoB.  Common  Pleas,  upon  an  elaborately  drawn  charge  of  malversa- 

tion ;  in  November  his  temporalities  were  confiscated  and  him- 
self forbidden  to  approach  within  twenty  miles  of  the  court*. 
John  of        Equal  energy  was  shown  in  the  attempt  to  divide  the  oppo- 
meamret,      sitiou :  Henry  Percy  was  induced,  probably  by  the  promise  of 
^^  the  marshal's  staff,  to  join  the  duke's  ])arty^,  and  the  temporal- 

ities of  the  see  of  Winchester  were  held  out  as  a  gift  to  the 
heir-apparent,  Richard,  a  bribe  no  doubt  for  the  neutrality 
of  his  personal  adherents '.     The  king  was  persuaded  to  make 
his  will,  and  name  Lancaster  and  Latimer  among  the  executors*. 
ParUament,   Other  measures  were  left  to  be  completed  in  the  next  par- 
•a7>x377»  ii^iQQQ^  which  was  called  on  the  ist  of  December,  to  meet 
on  the  27th  of  January,   1377.     This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  any  definite  signs  are  traceable  of  an  attempt  to  influence 
the  elections  for  a  political  purpose.     No  pains  were  spared  by 
the  duke  to  pack  the  new  parliament,  and  he  was  successful  ^ 
Change  of     To  make  matters  still  safer  he  changed  the  ministry  on  the  eve 
"*"'**®'*       of  the  meeting ;  on  the  i  ith  of  January  he  removed  the  chan- 
cellor and  treasurer  and  filled  their  places  with  two  bishops; 
Adam  Houghton  of  S.  David's  took  the  great  seal,  and  Henry 
Wakefield  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  king's  executors,  took  the 
treasury^;  both  perhaps  already  inclined  to  the  court  faction 
and  now  secured  by  promotion.     The  position  of  the  duke  was 
beset  with  difficulties.   It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  liberal 
grant  of  money  should  be  obtained  from  the  parliament;  the 

*  Chr.  Angl.  p.  108.  *  Chr.  AngL  p.  105. 

'  The  cha^gnes  are  given  in  full  in  the  English  Chronicle,  printed  in  (Jhr. 
A.ngl.  pp.  Izxv,  Bq. ;  Foed.  iv.  12.  On  the  charges  themselves,  see  Lowth's 
Life  of  Wykeham,  pp.  04,  124.  The  order  to  seize  the  tempanJities  was 
given  Nov.  z  7 ;  Lowth,  p.  1 24.  The  hishop  was  summoned  for  further 
hearing  on  the  20th  of  January ;  Foed.  iii.  IG69. 

*  CSr.  Angl.  p.  loS ;  Percy  was  made  marshal  May  8 ;  Foed.  iii  1078. 

*  Chron.  Angl.  p.  i<>5 ;  they  were  given  March  15,  1377 ;  Foed.  iii  1075. 

*  Oct.  7,  1376;  Foed.  iii  1080.  '  Chron.  Angl.  p.  na. 
'  Foed.  iii.  1069. 
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country  was  still  excited  by  the  unsettled  papal  clums,  and  the  strength 
attack  on  William  of  Wykeham  had  placed  the  clergy  in  strong  oppoattion. 
opposition.  This  opposition  the  duke  had  no  power  to  break 
up,  and  in  consequence  he  called  to  his  assistance,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  no  doubt,  the  great  John  WyclifPe  \  whom  he 
had  known  during  the  conferences  at  Bruges,  and  on  whom 
he  felt  that  he  could  rely  as  a  stem  opponent  of  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  clergy  and  not  less  as  an  influential  popular  leader. 
WyclifPe,  led  away  perhaps  by  his  own  sanguine  spirit,  and 
looking  on  Lancaster  as  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  time  looked 
on  Leicester — ^perhaps  as  Luther  looked  on  Philip  of  Hesse, — 
too  readily  allowed  himself  to  be  used  by  the  unscrupulous 
politician.  That  Wycliffe  belieyed  John  of  Qaunt  to  be  sincere 
in  his  support  of  his  own  peculiar  views  seems  dear  from  the 
way  in  which  he  defends  the  proceedings  which  he  took  at  a  later 
period  '  with  regard  to  the  law  of  sanctuary.  Apostolic  poverty 
for  the  clergy  was  the  idea  which  they  had  in  common ;  it  was 
reconmiended  to  the  two  by  very  different  reasons.  Even  thus 
fortified,  ho¥rever,  the  duke  found  it  necessary  to  be  cautious. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  convocation  The 
on  the  2nd  of  February.     The  former  opened  with  a  sermon  speech  in 
from  the*  new  chancellor,  who  has  recorded  it  at  length  in  the  SSn.  1377.' 
Bolls :  the  king  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  had  made  his  grandson  prince  of  Wales;   such  joyous 
occasions  called  for  fervent  charity  and  liberal  ofierings:   the 
application  of  the  discourse  was  the  immediate  and  urgent 
need  of  a  grant  of  money  to   continue  the   war  which  the 
French  under  the  shadow  of  the  truce  were  preparing  to  renew '. 
The  bishop  was  followed  by  the  chamberlain.  Sir  Bobert  Ashton,  The  meflaage 
who  propounded  news  which  it  was  not  safe  for  an  ecclesiastic  chMnberiain. 
to  state,  seeing  that  it  touched  the  pope ;  after  declaring  the 
goodwDl  of  the  king  and  the  realm  towards  the  apostolic  see, 
he  promised  to  lay  certain  propositions  before  the  parliament 

^  On  tho  32nd  of  September,  1376,  Alan  of  Barley  was  sent  with  a  writ 
to  Oxford  to  sammon  John  Wydiffe  to  ai^>ear  before  the  king'i  council ; 
Devon,  Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  300. 

'  Shirley,  Fasc.  Ziz.  pp.  zxvi,  xxxvi,  xxxvii;  nee  below,  p.  467. 

'  KoUParl.  ii.  361. 
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PariiAment    by  whlch  the  controversy  might  he  closed  \     The  estates  then 
Joint  separated,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  commons  for  a  com* 

rHBan?°'  mittee  of  lords  to  advise  them,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Chi- 
Gommoiu.      Chester,  Hereford,  and  Salisbury,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  and  Stafford,  and  the  lords  Percy,  Rob,  Fitz-walter, 
and  Basset  were  appointed ;  the  majority  of  these  were  adherents 
of  the  duke ',  and  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford,  his  steward  and  one 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  Wilts,  was  chosen  S|)eaker,  '  vant- 
parlour'  or  'commune  parlour/     The  discussion  immediately 
^JJJJ^        arose  upon  the  grant.     The  ministers  placed  four  courses  before 
the  commons  ;  they  might  offer  either  two  tenths,  or  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  on  merchandise,  or  a  scutage  of  a  pound  on  the 
knight's  fee,  or  a  tax  of  a  groat  on  every  hearth ;  the  latter  an 
Theknighu    entirely  novel  form  of  ireneral  taxation.     The  knights,  before 
Hbemtion      making  their  answer,  as  usual  discussed  grievances :  a  strong 
de  la  Mare,    minority  attempted  to  insist  on  the  release  of  Peter  de  la  Mare  ^, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  duke,  who  had  secured  a  mi^oriiy 
of  votes.    The  same  majority  enabled  him  to  pass  petitions  for 
the  restoration  of  lord  Latimer,  Alice  Perrers,  and  others  who 
had  been  impeached  in  the  Good  Parliament  \ 
TranMctioM      Whilst  this  was  being  done  in  parliament,  the  convocation, 
tion.  which  sat  on  the  3rd  of  February,  was  employed  in  discussing 

the  wrongs  of  William  of  Wykeham  ^  He  had  not  been  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  but  Courtenay,  as  dean  of  the  province^ 
had  summoned  him  to  convocation.  He  did  not  attend  on  the 
first  days,  probably  obeying  the  royal  order  not  to  come  near 

^  Possibly  thoBe  mentioned  above,  p.  447,  note  3. 

^  The  Clironicon  Angliae  (p.  113)  describes  these  lords  as  nominated  by 
the  duke  from  the  number  of  his  own  personal  friends,  and  seven  of  them 
had  certainly  been  among  the  sureties  for  lord  Latimer  in  the  last  par- 
liament; Rot.  Pari.  ii.  326. 

'  Chr.  Angl.  p.  11 3.        *  Art.  58,  59  and  89 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  37a,  374- 

'  The  sumimons  to  parliament  was  issued  Dec.  i ;  Lords*  Report,  iv.  670. 
The  king's  writ  for  convocation  was  issued  Dec.  16 ;  Wake,  p.  304 ;  and 
the  archbishop's  letters  the  next  day;  Wilkins,  Cone.  ill.  104.  The  sum- 
mons to  convocation  was  issued  by  the  archbishop  through  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  would  of  course  summon  his  friend  unless  specially  forbidden. 
Wykeham  received  his  summons;  Lowth,  p.  131.  His  abs^ce  was  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  royal  prohibition  mentioned  abovei,  which  he  would 
not  disobey  until  he  had  a  special  authorisation  from  the  archbishop.  This 
Sudbury  would  have  avoided  giving,  but  it  was  forced  on  him  by  Courtenay 
and  the  other  bishops;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  114. 
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the  coart  Courtenay,  however,  undertook  to  plead  his  caUBe, 
and,  when  the  king's  request  for  aid  was  announced,  urged  the 
clergy  to  give  nothing  until  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  re- 
stored to  his  riffhts.     So  unanimous  were  they  that  the  arch-  Thedeisy 

^  take  the 

bishop  adjourned  the  debate  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  part  of 
king,  who  gave  a  general  promise  of  redress.    Wykeham  then 
took  his  place  in  convocation  ^    But  Courtenay  was  not  satis- 
fied :  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  duke  through  his  new  ally« 
Wycliffe  was  calle<l  before  a  committee  of  bishops  at  St.  Paul's  Attempt  to 

proMcuie 

on  the  19th  of  February,  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  convo-  wycUffe, 

Fob  zo  z  1T7* 

cation,  and  appeared  under  the  protection  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  Henry  Percy  ^.  An  insult  offered  to  Courtenay  by  the 
duke  provoked  the  Londoners;  in  the  riot  that  ensued  the 
latter  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and,  although  the  prosecution  of 
Wycliffe  was  given  up  for  the  time,  Courtenay  secured  a 
momentary  victory.     The  Londoners,  rightly  connecting  the  interview 

of  the  kiiur 

cause  of  their  bishop  with  that  of  Peter  de  la  Mare,  insisted  and  the 
that  the  latter  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  Edward,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  duke, 
was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence.    Edward's  gracious  de- 
meanour and  ready  promises  had  their  usual  effect'.     The 
excitement  was  allayed ;  the  majority  in  parliament  proved  all 
powerful.     Already,  on  the  a  2nd  of  February,  they  had  sig-Gnntofa 
nified  to  the  king  their  grant  of  a  poll-tax  of  a  groat  a  head,  both  uty^ 
with  the  sole  condition  that  two  earls  and  two  barons  should  ^  ^^^' 
be  appointed  as  treasurers  of  the  subsidy^,  and  that  a  pardon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  should  be  granted,  from  which 
however  the  duke  secured  the  exception  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham'.    The  clergy,  after  long  debate,  yielded  to  the  igno- 
minious motive  of  fear,  and  agreed  to  a  poll-tax  on  the  seculars 
and  regulars  alike,  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  granted  bj/ 
the  parliament.   They  also  presented  their  petitions,  and,  except 
to  their  intercession  in  favour  of  Wykeham,  which  was  not 
answered  at  all,  received  a  series  of  replies  which  showed  that 

*  Lowth,  p.  132.  *  Wals.  i.  325  ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  ii8. 

'  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  126-128.  *  IU>i.  Pari.  ii.  364. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  365 ;  Statutes,  i.  397. 
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they  had  little  fisiyour  to  expect  at  present  from  the  king,  who 
was  now  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to  make  an  effort  to  save  his 
faithful  servants  Thus  entirely  was  the  work  of  the  Good 
Parliament  undone. 

It  would  be  very  rash  to  speak  poBitively  of  the  composition 
of  the  parties  which  produced  this  result.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  the  support  of  WycUffe  obtained  for  the  duke 
some  additional  influence  in  the  house  of  commons ;  archbishop 
Sudbury  was  supposed  to  be  not  disinclined  to  a  reformation 
of  the  more  prominent  ecclesiastical  abuses*,  and  there  may 
have  been  in  the  court,  as  there  certainly  was  in  the  univer- 
sities, a  party  of  doctrinal  reform.  But  that  John  of  Gaunt, 
or  the  permanent  court  influence,  which  we  have  seen  acting 
against  Stratford  in  1340  and  against  Wykeham  in  1371, 
looked  on  Wydiffe  and  his  teaching  as  anything  but  tools  and 
weapons  for  the  humiliation  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  the 
prelates  who  sympathised  with  the  constitutional  opposition, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  believe.  John  of  Gaunt  was  a  vicious 
man,  and  chose  his  spiritual  advisers  from  among  the  friars', 
the  very  class  most  hostile  to  Wycliffe.  Neither  morally  nor 
doctrinally,  but  politically  only,  and  that  almost  by  accident, 
was  he  likely  to  sympathise  with  Wycliffe.  Wycliffe  himself 
was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  popular  teacher;  but  his  logical 
system  of  politics,  when  it  was  applied  to  practice,  turned  out 
to  be  little  else  than  socialism  ;  and  his  religious  system,  unless 
its  vital  doctrines  are  understood  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  its  controversial  tone,  was  unfortunately  devoid  of  the  true 
leaven  of  all  religious  success,  sympathy  and  charity.     But  he 


*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  373 ;  Hody,  Hint.  Conv.  p.  225. 

^  Chr.  Angl.  p.  117 ;  where  the  bishops  are  spoken  of  as  generally  lake- 
warm,  but  the  archbishop  as  negligent  of  his  daty.  Sadbury's  contempt 
for  plenary  indulgences  on  account  of  pilgrimages  was  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  his  terrible  death ;  Ang.  Sac.  i.  49. 

'  Dr.  Shirley  has  pointed  out  that  the  duke's  confessors  were  friars ; 
Faso.  Ziz.  p.  36.  One  of  these,  Walter  Disse,  a  Carmelite,  had  a  commis* 
Bion  to  create  fifty  papal  chaplains  who  paid  for  their  promotion;  the 
money  thus  raised  was  given  to  John  of  Gaunt  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  war  in  Spain  as  a  crusade  against  the  Clementists,  the  supporters  of 
the  rival  pope ;  Vitae  Abb.  S.  Alb.  ii.  417.  This  was  in  1386 ;  but  John's 
war  in  Spain  was  recognised  as  a  crusade  in  138a  ;  Rot.  Pari.  Ui.  134. 
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had  not  yet  developed  the  dogmatic  views  which  led  to  his 
condemnation  as  a  heretic ;   and  the  moment  that  he  did  so 
the  Lancaster  paitj  withdrew  from  his  side  ^  leaving  him  to 
the  support  of  the  few  who  held  his  doctrines  and  the  many 
who  were  dazzled  by  his  social  theories.    Still  he  may  have  wyciiffe*a 
had  some  power  in  parliament,  and  in  the  city  of  London  he  London, 
had  a  party  which,  although  at  this  time  overborne  by  Cour- 
tenay's  popularity,  in  the  following  year  saved  him  from  im- 
minent condemnation '.     On  the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that 
John  of- Gaunt,  as  a  sanguine  but  not  far-sighted  tactician, 
obtained  a  momentary  victory  by  allying  the  court  party  with 
the  religions  malcontents.     Such  was  the  last  act  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.    The  few  petitions  presented  by  the  commons 
were  turned  into  a  statute.  The  parliament  broke  up  on  March  2 . 
The  king  sank  gradually  into  his  last  lethai^,  and  on  the  2i8t  i>e»th  of 
of  June,  1377,  the  crown  of  England  again  devolved  on  a  minor.  xoccMion  of 
Eichard  II  was  eleven  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.  ji2e«  x'377. 

The  death  of  Edward  III  determined  the  crisis  without  to  New 
any  great  extent  altering  the  relations  of  the  parties.  John  at  court. 
of  Gkunt  at  once  lost  the  power  which  he  had  wielded  as 
director  of  his  father's  council.  Alice  Ferrers  had  not  waited 
for  the  king^s  death  to  secure  her  retreat  from  court.  The  boy 
king  was  surrounded  by  the  influences  with  which  his  father 
had  tried  to  fortify  him,  and  his  advisers  were  men  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  who  had  led  the  debates  of  the  Good  Par- 
liament.   An  entire  reversal  of  the  recent  political  transactions  coneoiatoiy 

It  I  J  1      11  •  policy. 

was  naturaUy  to  be  expected,  and  all  parties  were  to  some 
extent  prepared  for  it.     The  last  acts  of  Edward  III,  and  the 
first   acts   of  Bichard,  were   alike   conciliatory.     William   ofwykeham 
Wykeham,  bowing  to  the  corruption  of  the  court,  had  bought 
his  peace  through  Alice  Ferrers ' ;  Edward  and  Richard  both 

i  Fase.  Ziz.  p.  1 14.  *  See  p.  466,  below. 

'  June  18 ;  Foed.  iii.  1079 '  ^^^  ^^  granted  against  the  wuhes  of  John 
of  Gaunt;  Chr.  AngL  pp.  136,  137.  The  earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and 
Warwick  were  Wykeham's  sureties.  On  the  31st  of  July  he  had  a  full 
pardon  and  release  from  Richard, '  ex  ceria  scientia  nostra  et  nvisamento 
et  assensu  carissimi  avunouli  noetri  Johann:s ; '  Foed.  iv.  14  •  of.  Chr.  Angl. 
pp.  150,  Ixxv  sq. :  and  this  was  renewed  by  the  advice  of  Uie  parliament, 
I>ec.  4 ;  Foed.  iv.  25 ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  387  sq. 
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laboured  to  reconcile  John  of  Gaunt  with  the  Londoners'* 

The  duke  himself  acted  as  if  he  wished  once  for  all  to  dispel 

the  suspicion  that  he  had  any  designs  hostile  to  his  nephew, 

p«ur  and  at  once  accepted  his  altered  position '.     Even  Peter  de  la 

<w  n  Sum 


Mare  felt  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  was,  by  Richard's  spon- 
taneous act,  immediately  released  from  confinements  These 
omens  of  good  govenmient  were  eagerly  welcomed ;  the  Lon- 
doners professed  themselves  devotedly  attached  to  Richard, 
scarcely  waiting  for  his  grandfuther's  death  before  they  offered 
their  congratulations ;  and,  when  the  question  of  a  coundl  of 
government,  so  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  arose,  it 
was  answered  by  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  men  in  which 
both  the  great  parties  were  represented.  The  coronation  took 
place  on  the  i6th  of  July*,  and  on  the  17th  a  standing  council 
was  chosen  by  the  king  and  the  assembled  magnates. 
Coundl  of  This  council  was  not  exactly  a  council  of  r^^ency :  the  king 
July  17,1377.  remained  under  his  mother's  care,  and  she,  without  any  formal 
title,  acted  as  guardian  and  chief  of  the  court;  the  king's 
uncles,  John  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge, 
and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  was  made  constable  of  England 
at  the  accession  and  earl  of  Buckingham  at  the  coronations 
were  not  among  the  elected  councillors  ;  and  the  earl  of  March, 
father  of  the  presumptive  heir,  was  too  wise  to  claim  any  direct 
share  in  the  administration.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  carefully 
asserted  the  position  which  his  territorial  dignities  gave  him, 
and,  as  high  steward  of  England,  arranged  the  ceremonies  of 
the  coronation  as  if  he  were  content  with  his  constitutional 

^  Edwtfd  failed  to  make  peaoe ;  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  131-134 :  Richard  suc- 
ceeded; ibid.  pp.  147,  148. 

'  Whether  from  fear  of  being  diamiaaed  or  from  a  deore  to  obtain  credit 
for  moderation,  he  retired  from  court  immediately  after  the  coronation,  but 
according  to  the  hostile  chronicler  he  still  pulled  the  strings  of  goyemment; 
Chr.  Angl.  p.  164.  Lord  Percy  resigned  the  marBhal's  staff;  Clu'.  Angl. 
p.  165.  '  Chr.  Angl.  p.  150. 

*  The  form  of  coronation  is  given  in  the  Foedera,  iv.  pp.  9,  10 ;  Chr. 
Angl.  pp.  153  sq. 

*  He  is  called  earl  of  Buckingham  in  the  patent  of  his  appointment  as 
constable,  June  22  \  Foed.  it.  i  ;  but  on  the  day  of  coronation  'statum 
comitis  suscepit ; '  ibid.  p.  to.  The  same  day  Henry  Percy  was  made  earl 
of  Northumberland,  John  Mowbray  of  Nottingham,  and  Guichard  d^ Angle 
of  Huntingdon ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  i. 
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influence  and  desired  no  more.     The  council  accordingly  bears  a  com. 

evidence  of  a  compromise ' :  two  bishops,  two  earls,  two  barons, 

two  bannerets,  and  four  knightd  bachelors,  were  chosen  to  aid 

the  chancellor  and  treasnrer:  the  bishops  were  Conrtenay  of  Membenof 

the  connei). 

London,  the  late  antagonist  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Kalph 
Erghum  of  Salisbury,  his  ally ;  of  the  earls,  Edmund  of  March 
and  Richard  of  Arundel  represented  the  opposite  parties ;  the 
other  members  were  the  lords  Latimer  and  Cobham,  who  were 
probably  opposed  in  the  same  way ;  Roger  Beauchamp  and 
Richard  Stafford,  bannerets;  John  Enyvett,  Ralph  Ferrers,  John 
Devereux,  and  Hugh  Segrave,  knights.  Latimer,  Beauchamp, 
and  Knyvett  had  been  executors  of  the  late  king.  The  fact 
that  none  of  the  executors  of  the  Black  Prince  was  chosen  is 
perhaps  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  Lancaster.  The  Great  Seal 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  S.  David's,  but  bishop 
Brantingham  immediately  after  the  coronation  replaced  Wake- 
field as  Treasurer. 

The  task  of  the  council  was  not  easy :  the  collapse  of  the  Dtnger  of 

tlM  oountiy. 

military  power  of  England  had  seemed  complete:  the  French 
were  burning  the  towns  on  the  southern  coast.     The  excitement 
of  the  country,  roused  by  the  late  events  in  parliament,  had  not 
subsided  on  the  reconciliation  of  the  leaders,  and  a  supply  of 
money  was  again  needed.     The  relations  of  the  government  with 
both  the  papacy  and  the  national  church  were  uneasy,  and, 
although  Courtenay  was  a  member  of  the  council,  Wycliffe  was  wycUffe 
in  favour  with  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  consulted  occa- 
sionally on  the  question  of  the  papal  claims  *.     The  parlia-  Pariument, 
ment,  which  met  on  the  13th  of  October,  was  in  consequence      •*^**3^'* 
a  long  and   busy  one',  and  its  transactions  show  a  marked 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  386 ;  Foed.  iv.  10.  Erghum  and  Latimer  were  the  two 
fUftpeeted  agents  of  the  duke,  Courtenay  and  the  earl  of  March  the  popular 
leaders ;  the  rest,  '  partim  timore,  partim  obsequiis '  were  bound  to  John 
of  Gaunt ;  Chr.  AngL  p.  164.  This  seems  an  extreme  statement.  Balph 
Ferrers  was  the  leader  of  the  outrage  on  the  Westminster  sanctuary ;  see 
below,  p.  466 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  8;  and  was  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt  in 
1381  under  a  charge  of  treason;  Wals.  i.  448.  Cobham  was  punished  by 
Richard  in  1398  as  an  adherent  of  the  appellants. 

'  See  the  '  Kesponsio  Magistri  Johannis  Wyccliff  ad  dubium  infra  scrip- 
turn  quaesitum  ab  eo  per  dominum  regem  Angliae  Ricardum  secundum  et 
magnum  snum  consilium  anno  regni  sui  primo ;  *  Fasc.  Ziz.  p.  258. 

»  Rot  Pari.  iu.  3, 
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conscioasness  of  power  and  a  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
commons  unexampled  except  in  the  Gk>od  Parliament.  The 
exigencies  of  the  time  were  explained  in  an  opening  speech 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  by  the  urgency  with 
which  he  insists  on  Richard's  hereditary  right,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  title  by  election,  seems  strangely  to  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  boy's  maturer  policy  \  The  receivers  and  triers  of 
petitions  were  then  appointed.  The  commons  showed  their 
pacific  spirit  by  naming  John  of  Gaunt  as  the  first  of  the  body 
of  lords  whose  advice  they  requested ',  and  the  duke  responded 
by  a  solemn  disavowal  of  any  hostile  design  towards  his  nephew, 
which  both  lords  and  commons  received  with  acclamations  of 
approval.  Having  thus  propitiated  the  one  leader  whom  they 
had  to  fear,  they  chose  Peter  de  la  Mare  as  Speaker,  and  laid 
three  proposals  before  the  king.  The  first  was  for  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  council  by  the  appointment  of  eight  new  members', 
the  second  for  the  appointment  of  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
king,  with  a  view  to  his  proper  education,  and  to  the  regulation 
of  his  household;  the  third  for  a  due  security  that  in  future  the 
measures  passed  in  parliament  should  not  be  repealed  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  The  king's  reply  was  sufficiently 
gracious :  the  council  should  be  remodelled ;  the  acts  of  the  par- 
liament should  be  held  good.  The  second  demand  was  objected 
to  by  the  lords,  who  were  prepared  to  provide  safeguards  for 
the  royal  household  without  the  stringent  measures  suggested 
by  the  commons.  The  royal  request  for  money  was  met  by 
a  liberal  grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths  \  to  be  collected 

^  '  La  noble  grace  que  Diea  vous  ad  donez  en  sa  peraone  la  quelle  vous 
est  naturel  et  droiturel  seigneur  lige,  come  dit  est,  nemye  par  election  ne 
par  autre  tielle  oollaterale  voie,  einz  par  droite  succession  de  heritage ;  de 
quoy  Yous  luy  estez  de  nature  moelt  le  pluis  tenuz  de  luy  amer  pei^te- 
ment,  et  humblement  obbeir;*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  3.  'Jure  hereditario  ao 
etiam  Yoto  conununi  aingulorum ;  *  Knighton,  0.  3630.   . 

'  The  lords  named  were  John  of  Gaunt,  bishops  Courtenav,  Arundel, 
Brinton,  and  Appleby  ;'the  earb  of  Bfaroh,  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  An- 
gus ;  the  lords  Neville,  Henry  le  Sorope,  Richard  le  Sorope,  and  Richard 
Stafford;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  5. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  5.  On  this  parliament  see  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
iii.  59. 

*  The  convocation  of  Canterbury,  called  for  Nov.  9,  and  that  of  York 
Dec.  I ,  granted  two  tenths ;  Wake,  pp.  307, 308.   Although  the  convocations 
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immediately,  on  the  condition  that  two  treasurers  should  be 
named  to  superintend  the  due  application  of  the  proceeds.    The  Appoint- 
king  accordingly  appointed  William  Walworth  and  John  Phili-  treuuren  of 
pot,  two  London  merchants,  as  treasurers ' ;  and  nominated  as 
his  council  for  one  year  the  bishops  of  London,  Carlisle,  and 
Salisbury,  the  earls  of  March  and  Stafford;  Bichard  Stafford 
and  Henry  le  Scrope,  bannerets,  and  John  Devereux  and  Hugh 
Segrave,  bachelors  ^    Other  petitions  praying  that  during  the  Petition  for 
king's  minority  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  other  great  officers  of  minbten. 
of  state  might  be  chosen  by  the  parliament,  and  that  no  one  who 
had  been  attainted  during  the  late  reign  might  be  admitted  as 
a  councillor,  were  also  granted  ^. 

The  result  was  a  clear  victory  for  the  commons ;  the  in-- 
formality  of  the  recent  proceedings  was  admitted ;  lord  Latimer 
was  excluded  from  the  council,  the  accounts  of  the  subsidy  of 
1376  were  subjected  to  strict  examination,  and  the  control  of  the 
supplies  was  protected  as  well  as  it  could  be  from  the  interfer* 
ence  of  the  courtiers.     The  commons  were  dismissed  with  thanks 
on  the  28th  of  November  ^.     On  the  22nd  of  December  the  lords  AUce  Perren 
reheard  the  cage  of  Alice  Ferrers,  who  was  compelled  to  submit  aabmu, 
to  the  sentence  passed  upon  her  in  1376  ^     This  was  done  at  the      '  '^^^' 
request  of  the  commons,  who  had  presented  to  the  lords  in 
a   separate  schedule  the  points   in  which  they  desired  their 
co-operation  in   order  to   secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's 
promises  ^ 

The  expectation3  of  the  nation  raised  by  this  success  were  too  John  of 
sanguine.     John  of  Gaunt,  although  he  would  condescend  to- not  lay 
temporise  and  even  make  some  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  men  ambitions, 
whom  he  could  make  useful,  was  not  content  with  any  secondary  '^  * 

granted  the  money,  the  clergy  of  both  provinces  were  represented  in  the 
parliament,  and  presented  a  petition  as  '  lea  prelatz  et  la  olergie  de  la- 

Srovince  de  Ganterbirs  et  d'Everwyk;*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  25  ;  cf.  Wake,  Lc. ; 
fon.  Evesh.  p.  4.    The  lay  grant  was  to  be  collected  before  the  and  of 
February,  the  clerical  grant  of  Canterbury  before  March  I ;  and  that  of 
York,  before  the  aoth  of  July. 
»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  7. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iU.  6 ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  Ixxi.  »  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  16. 

*  Rot.  ParL  iii«  29 ;  the  writs  of  expenses  were  itisued  Dec.  5 ;  Lords' 
Report,  1.  495. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  la  ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  171.  *  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  14. 
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part  in  the  muiagemeut  of  the  kingdom.  Either  directly  or 
indirectly  he  aimed  at  the  control  of  the  council  and  treasury, 
and  the  command  in  war ;  the  country  at  the  moment  could 
furnish  no  competitor,  and  he  was  suffered  to  show  his  in- 
capacity in  every  department  For  several  years  however  he 
is  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  England :  and  his  in- 
trigues and  quarrels,  perhaps  scarcely  worth  the  attempt  to 
disentangle  them,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  annals.  The 
military  proceedings  of  the  year  1378  were  dilatory,  and  the 
results  inglorious.  The  quarrel  between  the  duke  and  the 
Londoners  assumed  a  new  character  and  formidable  dimen- 
sions. He  insisted  on  taking  the  subsidy  out  of  the  hands 
of  Walworth  and  Philipot  * ;  he  connived  at  the  outrage  com- 
mitted on  the  two  squires  Hauley  and  Schakel,  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  at  Westminster  rather  than  surrender  a  Spanish 
prisoner  whose  ransom  was  coveted  by  the  court '.  The  influ- 
ence which  he  had  gained  by  his  recent  moderation  was  lost  to 
him,  and  the  court  suffered  rather  than  gained  by  his  adhesion. 
With  the  clergy  he  was  on  no  better  terms.  The  princess  of 
Wales,  at  his  instigation  probably,  had  interfered  to  stay  the 
proceedings  again  renewed  under  papal  authority  against  Wy- 
cliffe,  and  in  this  she  had  been  supported  by  the  fickle  Lon- 
doners, or  by  those  finctions  among  them  which  had  been 
appeased  by  the  duke  or  sympathised  with  the  reformer.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  bishops  to  try  the  reformer  at  Lambeth 
was  foiled  by  this  strange  combination.  There  were  two  parties 
as  usual  in  London ;  that  opposed  to  the  duke  was  headed  by 
Philipot,  a  popular  and  able  man,  in  close  alliance  with  Gourte- 
nay ;  that  favourable  to  him  by  John  of  Northampton,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Wycliffe.  We  must  suppose  that  by  using  the 
influence  of  the  princess  in  Wycliffe's  favour,  instead  of  inter- 

^  Chr.  AngL  p.  194.  In  the  parliMnent  of  1378,  however,  it  wu  aa- 
Berted  that  every  penny  of  the  Bubeidy  had  been  Uud  ont  by  Philipot  and 
Walworth;  Hot.  Pari.  ill.  35:  the  commons  found  on  inspection  that 
£46,000  had  been  spent  on  fortresses,  the  maintenance  of  which  did  not 
properly  fall  to  the  charge  '  de  la  commune,*  in  Normandy,  Gasoony,  and 
Ireland ;  ibid.  p.  36.  The  ministry  auswezed  that  such  fortresses  were  tiie 
barbicans  of  the  klnffdom. 

^  Wals.  i.  375 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  7,  8. 
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fering  personally,  the  duke  avoided  provoking  the  hostile  party 
which  had  risen  to  defend  Courtenay  in  i377. 

Bishop  Courtenay,  obliged  to  yield  in  this  point,  did  not  spare  Contert 
the  duke  as  one  of  the  abettors  of  the  breach  of  sanctuary  at  John  of 
Westminster,  and  Lancaster  attempted  to  retaliate  by  aii  attack  biahop 
on  ecclesiastical  privilege  and  a  muttered  threat  of  spoliation.   ^     "^^' 
At  Gloucester,  to  which  place  he  had  brought  the  parliament  in  parliament 
1378  in  order  to  escape  the  hostile  interference  of  the  citizens  of  in  Oct.  1378. 
London,  he  was  foiled  in  this  attack  ^  and  although  he  tried 
to  sow  discord  between  the  loi*ds  and  commons,  prompting  the 
former  to  refuse  the  request  for  advice  and  assistance  which  had 
been  granted  in  the  last  three  parliaments  ^  the  commons  forced 
the  king  to  consent  that  the  account  of  the  last  subsidy  should 
be    laid  before   them'.     The   parliament  sat  from   the    20th 
of  October  to  the    i6th   of  November,  the  business  was  left 
unfinished;  bishop  Houghton   the  chancellor  resigned  on  the 
29th  of  October  in  the  middle  of  the  session^;  an  increased  inaufficiency 

•  of  nipplieiL 

grant  of  a  subsidy  on  wool  and  merchandise  proved  altogether 
insufficient  ^  and  at  another  session  held  in  April  and  May 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  23.  'Nempe  retolit  fama  vulgaris  quod  inaestimabili 
summa  pecuniae  decreverunt  regnum  multasse,  ac  etiam  sanctain  eccle- 
Biam  de  pluribun  poflseenonibus  spoUaese,  b1  fuisaet  suum  propositum  con- 
Becutus;'  Wals.  i.  380;  Ghr.  Angl.  p.  211 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  9,  10.  One 
object  of  attack  was  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  in  thi)  Wycliffe  no 
donbt  acted  with  the  duke ;  see  Fasc.  Ziz.  pp.  zxxvi,  xxxvii.  The  subject 
was  discussed  in  the  parliament  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Hauley  and 
Schakel;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  37,  51 ;  and  the  opinion  of  certain  'Mestres  en 
theologie  et  doctors  d'ambedeux  lois,*  as  well  as  of  the  judges,  was  taken : 
that  the  privilege  is  available  only  where  life  or  limb  is  in  periL  In  the 
next  parliament  a  statute  was  passed  to  prevent  fraudulent  debton  from 
taking  advantage  of  it ;  Statutes,  iJ.  12  ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  223  ;  Wals.  i.  391. 
The  bishops  during  the  session  at  Gloucester  made  an  order  reducing  the 
salaries  received  by  priests  for  private  masses  (Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  135)  to 
eight  marks  per  annum,  or  four  marks  and  victuals.  Another  important  vote 
of  this  parliament  was  the  recognition  of  Urban  VI  as  the  auly  elected 
pope ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  48. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  36. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iiL  36.    Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  59,  60. 

^  Foed.  iv.  51.  Houghton  had  to  answer  to  the  pope  for  acts  of  violence 
which  he  had  committed  as  chancellor;  ibid.  55. 

'  43«.  4£f.  on  the  sack  and  £4  6«.  8d.  on  the  last,  besides  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  half-mark  on  the  sack  and  the  mark  on  the  last.  This  was  the  grant 
of  1376.  In  addition  a  mark  on  the  sack  and  240  woolfells,  and  two 
marks  on  the  last,  were  now  granted,  with  a  poundage  of  (id.  iat  a  year ; 
Rot.  Pari.  iii.  ^7 1  Chr.  Angl.  \\  211. 
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1379^  the  demand  for  further  supply  was  so  urgent  that  the 
former  grant  in  augmentation  was  annuUed  and  a  graduated  poll- 
tax  substituted  by  which  every  man  according  to  his  dignity  was 
rated  for  a  direct  contribution.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  to  pay 
ten  marks,  earls  £4,  barons  and  bannerets  £2,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  lowest  rank,  in  which  every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
was  to  jmy  a  groat  \    .The  proceeds  were  to  be  strictly  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  defence.  Over  and  above  this, 
the  subsidy  on  wool  and  merchandise,  granted  in  1376,  vras  con- 
tinued for  a  year,  to  begin  from  the  following  Michaelmas.    The 
clergy  in  their  convocations  adopted  the  same  intricate  method  of 
taxation ',  one  result  of  which  was  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
important  records  of  the  state  of  the  population  of  England  that 
was  ever  drawn  up,  the  Poll-Tax  Rolls  of  the  year  1379.     So 
great  was  the  necessity  of  the  moment  that  the  ministers  them- 
selves offered  to  lay  the  accounts  of  the  war  expenses  before  the 
parliament.     A  commission  accordingly  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  accounts   of  the  subsidy  of  1377,  the  general 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  property  left  by  the  late  king  ^. 
This  committee  contained  archbishop  Sudbury,  bishops  Courte- 
nay  and  Brinton,  the  earls  of  March,  Warwick,  and  Stafford, 
lord  Latimer,  Quy  Brian  or  John  Cobham,  and  Boger  Beau- 
champ  ;  it  was  a  committee  of  inquiry  only,  but  a  step  towards 
the  executive  commission  which  a  few  years  later  assumed  the 
task  of  administering  the  government. 

No  new  and  tentative  expedient  like  the  PoU-Tax  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ever-increasing  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the 
method  of  taxation  helped  to  increase  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  constant  demands.  The  produce  of  the  new  imposts  fell  so 
far  below  their  computed  amount  as  to  prove  that  the  financiers, 
now  as  in  137 1,  were  calculating  at  haphazard.  The  subsidy 
granted  at  Gloucester  produced  only  £6,000,  and  the  graduated 

^  The  parliament  of  1379  sat  at  Westminster  April  a5-May  27  ;  Lords* 
Beport,  i.  495. 

^  Rot.  ParLiiLpp.  57, 58;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  234;  Wals.  i.  39a ;  Mon.  Evesb. 
p.  II. 

'  The  convocation  of  Canterbury  sat  May  9 ;  that  of  York,  April  29 ; 
Wake,  State  of  the  Church,  p.  312. 

*  Rot.  ParL  iU.  57. 
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poll-tax  of  1379  not  more  than  ^22,000  \  Within  eight  months,  Newde. 
during  which  no  military  saccesses  had  occurred  to  lighten  the  money  in 
burden,  Richard  le  Scrope,  who  had  succeeded  as  chancellor  in  ment,  Jnn.- 
October  1378,  had  to  explain  to  a  new  parliament  that  they    ^^'^^ 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a  still  greater  effort  ^.    The  commons 
listened  incredulously :  but  they  knew  no  more  than  the  minis- 
ters the  extent  of  the  national  resources  or  the  way  to  use  them. 
Such  results  they  thought  could  only  follow  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  court  and  the  incapacity  or  dishonesty  of  the 
council;  if  the  council  were  dismissed  and  the  chief  officers 
of  state  and  of  the  household,  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Privy 
Seal,  Chamberlain,  and  Steward,  were  elected  in  parliament,  if 
moreover  the  retrenchment  of  the  court  expenses  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  elected  committee,  matters  must  surely  im» 
prove '.    Bichard  readily  consented ;  the  requisite  commission  comminion 
was  appointed  *,    The  committee  consisted  of  bishops  Wyke-  th«^iue^ 
ham,  Gilbert,  and  Brinton ;  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  ****'**' 
Stafford ;   lords  Latimer,  Brian,  and  John   Montagu ;   Kalph 
Hastings,  John  OUdesburgh  the  Speaker,  and   Edwin   Dalin- 
grugge,  knights :  William  Walworth  and  John  Philipot,  of  Lon* 
don,  and  Thomas  Gray,   of  York,   citizens.      The  chancellor  sudimry 
resigned  the  seal  and  archbishop  Sudbury  took  it.     The  grant  jiH^^Tj^T.' 
consequently  made  was  of  the  old  kind,  a  tenth  and  a  half  and  a  (Grants  of 
fifteenth  and  a  half,  with  another  year's  subsidy  on  wool :  and 
in  offering  it  the  commons  prayed  that  the  whole  proceeds 
might  be  applied  to  the  war  in  Brittany,  and  that  for  at  least  a 
year  they  might  be  spared  the  burden  of  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment to  be  taxed  \    The  prayer  was  vain ;  the  return  to  the 
older  plan  of  taxation  was  no  more  successful  than  the  new 

>  Rot.  Pari.  lii.  72,  73. 

'  The  parliament  Bat  from  January  16  to  March  3 ;  Lorvls*  Report,  i. 
495 ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  71  sq.  The  Canterbury  convocation  held  February  4 
granted  i6d,  on  the  mark ;  Rec  Rep.  it  app.  ii.  p.  173.  The  York  convo- 
cation sat  April  4. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  73 ;  Hallam,  Middle  AgeSi  iii.  6a.  In  another  petition 
the  commons  prayed  that  the  officers  established  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment might  remain  in  office  until  the  next;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  82  ;  cf.  pp.  96, 

147. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  73  ;  Feed.  iv.  84,  85.  Sudbury  became  chancellor  Jan- 
wk^y  27,  1380,  not  July  4,  1379,  "  stated  by  Fos«»;  Foed.  iv.  75. 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  75. 
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Puttomeiit     method  had  been.     In  November  at  Northampton^  the  estates 

at  North-  ,  * 

ampton.  Were  called  together  again  and  the  archbishop  had  as  Fad  a  tale 
to  tell  as  his  predecessor.  The  riots  in  Flaliders  had  prevented 
any  money  being  raised  by  the  customs  ^ ;  the  Icing's  jewels  had 

conanitation  been  pledged  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  forfeited.  Wliot 
sum,  the  commons  now  asked,  was  required  %  The  answer  was, 
£160,000.  This  they  declared  to  be  outrageous  and  intoler^ 
able  ;  the  lords  must  devise  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  raised. 
The  loi-ds  accepted  the  task  and  proposed  three  courses, — a 
graduated  poll-tax,  a  poundage  on  merchandise,  or  a  sum  of 

Tiiepoo-tax  fifteenths  and  tenths.    The  commons  chose  the  first;  £100,000 

^  ^^  should  be  raised  by  poll-tax.     Th'e  clergy,  they  declared,  pos- 

sessed a  third  of  the  land ',  they  must  undertake  to  pay  a  third 
of  the  sum :  it  might  then  be  raised  by  poll-tax,  varying  in  the 
case  of  individuals  from  sixty  groats  to  three  \     Tlie  subsidy  on 

Contribotion  wool  was  to  be  Continued.  The  clergy,  who  were  well  awake  to 
*  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  undertook  to  raise  their  quota; 
they  replied  to  the  demand,  that  they  had  never  made  their 
grant  in  parliament,  but  if  the  laity  would  charge  themselves 
they  would  do  their  duty :  they  were  probably  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  the  party  at  court  which  listened  to  Wycliffe  any  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them  ;  they  knew  that  they  were  on  delicate 
ground;    but  besides  this  the   leading   prelates  were  now  so 

^  November  5-Deoeinber  6 ;  Lords*  Report,  i.  495 ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  88  aq. ; 
Wals.  i.  449. 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  73,  88. 

'  *  Le  dergie  qui  oocnpie  la  tieroe  partie  del  roialme  fenst  mys  a  cin- 
quante  M.  mans ; '  the  whole  sam  being  £100,000 ;  Rot.  Part  iii.  90.  The 
former  calculationfl  on  the  resoarees  of  the  country  are  bo  veiy  wide  of  the 
mark  that  no  reliance  can  possibly  be  put  on  this  estimate.  See  abore^ 
p.  44a.  The  parliament  of  Carlisle  in  1307  estimated  the  church  lands  at 
two  thirds,  *  deux  parties  ;*  Rot.  ParL  i.  219.  The  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury met  on  the  ist  of  December  and  agreed  to  the  grant;  and  that  of 
Yurk  acquiesced  on  the  loth  of  January;  AVake,  p.  31a. 

*  *  De  chescune  laie  persone  du  roialme  .  • .  qui  sunt  passez  l*age  de  xv 
ans,  trois  grotes,  forspris  les  verrois  mendinantz . .  .  sanvant  toutes  foits 
que  la  levee  se  face  en  ordeinanoe  et  en  forme  que  chescune  laye  persone 
Boit  charges  owelment  selonc  son  afferant  et  en  manere  qu'ensuyt,  c'est 
assavoir :  que  a  la  somme  totale  aooomptez  en  chescune  vUle  les  suffisants 
selonc  lenr  afferant  eident  les  meindres,  issint  que  les  plnis  suffisants  ne 
paient  oultre  la  somme  de  Ix  grotes  pur  lui  et  pur  sa  femme,  et  nulle  per- 
sone meins  q*un  grot  pur  lui  ct  pur  sa  femme ; '  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  70 ;  Wals. 
i.  449;  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  aSo,  a8i ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  aa ;  Knighton,  c  a63a. 
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cloEelj  tmiied  by  interest  and  consanguinity  with  the  lords  that  Tht 
even  their  class  privileges  were  waived  in  the  prospect  of  coming  commom. 
and  pressing  trouble.     And  this  was  hard  at  hand.     The  poll- 
tax  of  1380  gave  occasion  for  the  revolutionary  rising  of  138 1. 

264.  The  rising  of  the  commons,  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  origin  and 
phenomena  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  our  history.     The  extent  tbo  revolt 
of  the  area  over  which  it  spread  ^,  the  extraordinary  rapidity     *^  '* 
with  which  intelligence  and  communication  passed  between  the 
di£Pereni  sections  of  the  revolt,  the  variety  of  cries  and  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  it,  the  mystery  that  pervades  its 
organisation,  its  sudden  collapse  and  its  indirect  permanent  re- 
sults, give  it  a  singular  importance  both  constitutionally  and 
socially.     North  and  south,  east  and  west,  it  broke  out  within 
EO  short  a  space  of  time  as  makes  it  impossible  to  suppose  it  to 
have  arisen,  like  an  accidental  conflagration,  from  mere  ordinary 
contact  of  materials.    In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  Devon, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent,  &r  more  rapidly  than  the 
news  could  fly,  the  people  rose.    The  unity  of  the  rising  was  variety  of 
not  produced  by  unity  of  purpose ;  it  would  seem  as  if  all  men  ^ilf^^Us. 
who  Jiad  or  thought  they  had  any  grievance  had  banded  to- 
gether.    In  one  quarter  the  Wycliflite  or  Lollard  preachers  had 
raised  a  cry  against  the  clergy;  in  another  the  clergy  themselves 
were  foremost,  complaining  of  the  oppressions  of  the  church '. 

1  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Esiez,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  Hants, 
Suasez,  Kent,  and  Somerset ;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  1 1 1  sq. ;  Huntingdon,  Mon. 
Evesh.  p.  36.  Knighton  describes  the  rising  in  Devonshire,  c.  2639.  ^^^ 
Kent,  Deyon,  Canunridge,  and  Herts  the  presentments  of  the  juries  are 
extant;  Arch.  Cant.  iii.  66,  At  Cambrioge  the  townsfolk  burned  the 
charters  of  the  Uniyersity  before  May  i,  1381 ;  the  mayor  and  bailiffs 
seemed  to  have  joined  the  revolt  in  June,  or  to  have  taken  advantage  of  it 
to  attack  the  colleges;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  ao6  sq.  Besides  the  southern  seats 
of  rebellion  Froissart  (liv.  ii.  c.  76)  mentions  Lancashire,  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Durham  as  ready  to  rise.  Tumults  took  place  at  Beverley  and  Sear- 
borough,  which  together  with  Canterbury,  Cambridge,  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
and  Bridgewater,  are  excepted  in  the  general  pardon;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  103, 
118,  353;  Oliver's  Beverley,  p.  146.  York,  Beverley,  and  Scarborough 
hod  to  purchase  pardons  in  1383,  but  apparently  for  disorderly  acts  com- 
mitted in  September  of  that  year;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  135,  396,  397. 

'  Several  clergymen  are  excepted  from  the  pardon ;  Bot.  Pari.  liL  108. 
John  Wrawe,  the  leader  in  Suffolk,  was  ' sceleratiasimus  presbyter;* 
Wals.  ii.  I,  3 ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  320.  John  Ball  is  the  most  conspicuous ; 
see  below,  p.  473,  note  i.  The  mendicant  friars  were  blamed;  Chr.  Angl. 
p.  313. 
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In  Essex  and  Suftolk  the  labonrers  were  exasperated  by  the 
bnrdenB  of  villenage;  in  Kent,  where  villenage  was  unknown  \ 
they  attacked  the  lawyers  and  burned  the  title-deeds  of  the 
landlords.  In  London,  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  peculiar  object 
of  attack ' ;  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  London  rebels  was  to 
be  faithful  to  king  Richard  and  the  commons,  and  to  accept  no 
king  named  John.  In  some  parta  of  the  country  John  of  Gaunt 
was  looked  upon  as  the  leading  emancipator,  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster was  to  free  the  villein  and  put  an  end  to  servitude :  in 
Kent,  during  the  investigation  that  followed  the  rising,  one  of 
the  culprits  named  John  Cote  *'  acknowledged  that  pilgrims  who 
had  come  out  of  the  north, '  extra  patriam  del  north/  to  the 
town  of  Canterbury,  related  in  the  county  of  Kent  that  John, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  made  all  his  natives  free  in  the 
different  counties  of  England ;  whereupon  the  said  malefactors 
wished  to  have  sent  messengers  to  the  said  duke  if  it  were  so. 
Then  the  si^id  malefactors  consented  one  and  all  to  have  sent  to 
the  said  duke,  and  him,  ^per  realem  potestatem  suam/  to  have 
made  their  lord  and  king  of  England '." 

Tlie  agents  of  the  movement  bore  nicknames  under  which 
some  believed  that  great  historical  titles  were  hidden,  others 
that  they  were  convenient  and  appropriate  class  names  de- 
scriptive of  the  aggrieved  artisan  or  labourer  whose  wrongs 
they  were  to  vindicate.  No  common  political  motive  can  he 
alleged :  but,  just  as  in  court  or  parliament,  forgetful  of  the 
older  and  nobler  war-cries^,  men  were  intriguing  and  com- 
bining for  selfish  ends,  year  by  year  altering  their  combinations 
and  diversifying  the  object  of  their  intrigues : — so  the  general 


^  '  n  ad  nnl  yylenage  en  Kent ;  *  Yearbook,  30  £dw.  I,  p.  169.  The  cry 
was  '  that  no  tenant  Bhotdd  do  service  or  custom  to  the  lordships  in 
Thanet;*  Arch.  Cantiana,  iii.  7a. 

'  See  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  24 ;  Wals.  i.  455 ;  cf.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  99.  Hie  letters 
issued  by  Richard  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  declaring  his  nncle*8 
innocence,  are  in  the  Foedera,  iv.  126;  Knighton,  c.  2640. 

'  Arch.  Cant.  iv.  76,  85.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  references  to 
the  suspected  complicity  of  John  of  Gaunt  mentioned  in  the  different 
MSS.  of  IiVoissart,  liv.  li.  o.  76. 

*  The  evidence  of  Walsingham  (ii.  12)  and  Gower  (Vox  Clamantis)  as 
to  the  general  decline  in  morality  and  religion  seems  to  be  proved  by 
everything  we  know  of  the  private  and  public  history  of  the  time. 
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discontent  and  troable  in  the  liumbler  dasftes,  acting  on  many 
different  and  opposed  materials,  produced  a  rebellion  with  many 
causes  and  many  consequences,  having  perhaps  a  common  or- 
ganisation, but  not  animated  by  any  one  principle  except  a  wish 
to  shake  off  the  particular  burden.  Such  was  the  material  that 
afforded  fuel  to  the  flame.  The  organisation  was  created,  it  may  Means  of 
be  believed,  by  three  causes ;  by  the  associations  formed  for  the  **'**" 
purpose  of  defeating  the  statutes  of  labourers,  which,  inoperative 
for  useful  purposes,  had  led  the  way  to  a  regular  and  well- 
arranged  resistance ;  by  the  preaching  of  the  Lollard  emissaries, 
who,  imitating  the  friars  and  taking  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  Wycliffe's  order  of  poor  priests  S  were  spreading  through  the 
country  perverted  social  views  in  the  guise  of  religion ;  and  by 
the  existence,  throughout  the  land,  of  numbers  of  discharged 
soldiers  and  possibly  of  mechanics  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  war  and  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  risings  of  the  Flemish  and 
French  communes  against  their  masters. 

Two  main  pretexts  of  revolt  are  easily  distinguished.     The  Two  main 
first  was  the  political  grievance,  the  constant  pressure  of  taxa-  ^^  ^^ 
tion,  which  by  the  poll-tax  was  brought  home  in  its  most  irri- 
tating form  to  every  household.     Nothing  had  helped  so  much  Thepoiutaz 
to  maintain  the  national  feeling  against  the  papacy  as  the  pay-  ^vance. 
ment  of  Peter's  pence,  the  penny  from  each  hearth  due  for  the 
Romescot.     So  the  poll-tax  interpreted  to  the  individual,  far 
more  intelligibly  than  any  political  propaganda,  the  misdoings 
of  the  rulers.     The  appointment  of  the  chancellor  and  the 
treasurer,  the  misdoings  of  the  court,  the  mismanagement  of 
the  war,  became  home  questions  to  every  one  who  had  his  groat 

^  John  Ball  had  begnn  his  preaching  as  early  as  1366,  when  archbishop 
Langham  ordered  him  to  be  cited  by  the  dean  of  Booking ;  Wilkins,  Cone. 
iii.  65  :  he  had  fallen  previously  undfer  the  animadversion  of  archbishop 
Islip,  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1381,  was  denounced  as  a  heretic  by  Sud- 
bury; ibid.  15a,  153.  He  was  captured  at  Coventry  and  brought  to 
B.  Alban*s,  where  Treadlian,  on  the  T3th  of  July,  condemned  him  to 
death.  Courtenay  obtained  a  reprieve  of  two  days,  but  he  was  hanged  on 
the  15th.  If  the  account  of  his  doctrines  given  by  Walsingham  (ii.  13) 
is  correct^  they  were  a  perversion  and  practical  application  of  Wycliffe*8 
theories,  but  probably  bearing  to  the  practical  teaching  of  Wydiffe  much 
the  same  relation  as  those  of  the  Anabaptists  did  to  Luther^.  Cf.  Poli- 
tical Poems  (ed.  Wright),  i.  335. 
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TbteiTM  the  to  jmy.     Soch  waff  the  idea  of  the  rebels  who  rose  in  Kent  and 
thervroin-     ill  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court;  they  were  no 
among  the  ^  Lollards;  the  archbiahop  of  Canterbury^  they  knew,  had  dis- 
"*         couraged  pilgrimages,  he  coold  be  no  rightfdl  saocessor  of 
S.  Thomas  either  as  primate  or  chancellor,  his  mvrder  was 
no  martyrdom  bnt  a  jnst  revenge.     This  class  of  rioters  was 
especially  anxioos   to    bum  the  sheriffs  rolls,  the  estreats  or 
rate  rolls  of  the  general  taxation.     Wat  Tyler  at  Canterbury 
ciompelled  the  sheriff  to  surrender  the  rolls :  and  at  "Wye  and 
in  Thanet  the  rioters  took  and  destroyed  the  rolls  of  the  Green 
Wax,  that  is  the  estreats  or  rate  book  of  the  hundred  \    Title- 
deeds  proper  seem  to  have  been  obnoxious  to  all  sections ;  on 
the  1 6th  of  June  the  archbishop's  custumal  at  Petham  was 
indignatioa    bumed '.     Michael  de  la  Pole  in  opening  the  parliament  of 
pobtio  1383'  affirmed  that  'the  Bheriffs,  escheators,  and  collectors  of 

subsidies  and  the  like  were  the  source  and  principal  cause 
of  the  traitoi-ous  insurrection  lately  made  by  the  commons.' 
Thus  it  was  that  men  talked  of  taking  the  king  into  their 
own  hands,  of  appointing  ministers  and  sheriffs,  and  making 
new  laws;  and  amongst  them  deeper  thinkers  tried  to  trace 
Jack  straVs  the  intrigucs  and  disguised  agents  of  the  great  men.  And  of 
this  class  Jack  Straw  was  one  representative  hero ;  his  reported 
confession,  too  comprehensive  to  be  veracious,  disclosed  the 
scheme  that  first  the  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  were  to 
be  killed ;  then  the  king  was  to  be  led  about  as  the  captain 
of  the  revolution  until  the  country  was  all  raised,  when'  the 
lords  were  to  be  slain.  The  king,  having  served  the  purpose, 
was  to  be  killed  next,  then  all  bishops,  monks,  canons,  and 
rectors.  'When  no  one  survived  greater,  stronger,  or  more 
knowing  than  ourselves,  we  should  have  made  at  our  pleasure 
laws  by  which  the  subjects  would  be  ruled.  For  we  should 
have  made  Wat  Tyler  king  in  Kent  and  set  up  a  separate 
The  men  of  king  in  every  county/  These  were  the  men  behind  whose 
backs,  and  in  courage  derived  from  their  success,  the  robbers 

*■  Arch.  Cftniuma,  ill.  77,  83,  86,  91. 

*  Ibid.  p.  94;  cf.  pp.  8a,  84;  Rot.  Piurl.  iii.  114,  xi6,  164;  Walt.  i.  455. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  150. 
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and  incendiaries  in  Rent  and  the  home  counties  made  their 
profit  and  wreaked  their  local  hatreds  ^. 

The  other  gnevaooe  was  that  of  Tillenage  and  villein  service,  viiienago  and 
And  tins  social  trouble  was  not  a  simple  grievance,  a  hardship  service, 
which  might  have  been  solaced  by  abundant  food  and  light  griemnce. 
labour*  The  burden  of  yillenage  in  England  had  not  been 
heavy  even  under  the  Norman  rule,  when  the  English  ceorl 
had  under  the  shadow  of  his  master's  contempt  retained  many 
of  the  material  benefits  of  his  earlier  freedom.  But  the  English 
ceorl  had  had  slaves  of  his  own,  and  the  Norman  lawyer 
steadily  depressed  the  ceorl  himself  to  the  same  level.  The 
ceorl  had  his  right  in  the  common  land  of  his  township;  his 
Latin  name  villanus  had  been  a  symbol  of  freedom,  but  his 
privileges  were  bound  to  the  land,  and  when  the  Norman  lord 
took  the  land  he  took  the  villein  with  it.  Still  the  villein  condition  of 
retained  his  customary  rights,  his  house  and  land  and  rights 
of  wood  and  hay ;  his  lord's  demesne  depended  for  cultivation 
on  his  services,  and  he  had  in  his  lord's  sense  of  self-interest 
the  sort  of  protection  that  was  shared  by  the  horse  and  the 
ox.  Law  and  custom,  too,  protected  him  in  practice  more 
than  in  theory.  So  villenage  grew  to  be  a  base  tenure,  dif- 
feipng  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  socage,  and  privileged 
as  well  as  burdened ;  the  breaking  up  of  great  estates  dimi- 
nished the  demand  for  villein  labour;  money  payments  were 
substituted  for  service;  the  emancipation  of  the  villein  was 
regarded  by  the  landlord  as  a  relief  from  an  unwelcome  burden, 
it  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy  as  an  act  of  religious  merit ; 
and  even  the  courts  of  law  favoured  in  doubtful  cases  the 
presumption  of  liberty.     The  final  definition  of  manors  which 

^  See  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  31 ;  Wals.  ii.  9  ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  309.  The  speech 
put  by  Grower  (Vox  Glamantifi,  p.  46)  into  the  mouth  of  the  Jay  (Wat  Tyler) 
is  as  follows  i^^ 

*  O  seryile  genus  miterorum  quos  sibi  inundns 

Subdidit  a  longo  tempore  lege  sua, 
Jam  venit  eoce  cties  qua  rustioitas  superabit 

IngenuoBque  tuis  ooget  abire  locis ; 
Desinat  omnis  honor,  pereat  jus,  nullaque  yirtus 

Quae  prius  ezstiterat  duret  in  orbe  ma<i;iB. 
Snbdere  quae  dudum  lex  nos  de  jure  solebat 
Cesaet  et  ulterius  curia  nostra  regat.' 
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Condition  of  resulted  from  tiie  Btatnte  Quia  Emptores  may  itself  have  helped 
the  villein ;  he  was  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  multiplication 
of  middle  men  placed  between  himself  and  the  chief  lord,  each 
trying  to  prove  himself  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  and  the  profit  of  the  villein's  labour;  whilst  in 
the  court  rolls  which  recorded  the  fact  of  his  villenage  he 
knew  he  had  the  title-deeds  of  his  little  estate,  and  that  the 
custom  of  the  manor  fettered  the  arbitrary'  will  of  the  lord. 
Since  that  statute  the  villein's  spirit  may  well  have  risen :  it 
was  by  a  mere  legal  form  that  he  was  described  as  less  than 
free, — ^he  was  free  to  cultivate  his  land,  to  redeem  his  children. 

Effect  of  tiie   to  find  the  best  market  for  his  labour.     On  this  hopeful  state 

plague  and  ,  .  ,  , 

of  the  of  things  the  great  pestilence  fell  like  a  season  of  blight,  hot 

labourers,      worse  than  the  pestilence  was  the  statute  of  labourers.     The 

pestilence,  notwithstanding  its  present  miseries,  made  labour 

scarce  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  better  wages  ^ ;  the  statute 

offered  the  labourer  wages  that  it  was  worse  than  slavery  to 

The  demand  accept.     The  villeins  ignored  the  statute,  and  the  landlords 

senice.         fell  back  on  their  demesne  rights  over  the  villeins.     The  old 

rolls  were  searched,  the  pedigree  of  the  labourer  was  tested 

like  the  pedigree  of  a  peer ',  and  there  was  a  dread  of  worse 

^  Gower's  description  of  the  hired  labourers  makes  it  clear  that  physical 
hardfihips  had  little  to  do  with  the  risiiig :  they  will  not  engage  themselves 
for  fixed  periods — 

'  Hi  sunt  qui  cuiquam  nolunt  servire  per  annum. 
Hos  vix.  to.  solo  mense  tenebit  homo ; 
or  keep  their  engagements — 

'  Horum  de  mille  vix  est  operarius  ille, 
Qui  tibi  Yult  pacto  faotus  inesse  sue* 
They  are  very  dainty ; 

'  Omnea  communes  reprobat  ipse  cibos ; 

Nil  sibi  cervisia  tenuis  vel  dsera  oonfert, 
Nee  rediet  tibi  eras  ni  meliora  paras.* 
Cf.  Rot.  ParL  ii.  261.  Professor  Bogers  has  shown  that  the  period  of  the 
revolt  was  one  of  great  abundance ;  Hist,  of  Prices,  L  80.  The  KoUs  of 
Parliament  as  well  as  the  Yearbooks  show  the  numerous  obshtcles  which 
existed  to  the  reclaiming  of  a  villein;  see  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  19a,  243,  279, 
397,  &c. 

*  See  the  proceedings  on  the  rebellion  of  the  villeins  at  Waghen  against 
the  abbey  of  Meaux  in  Yorkshire  in  1360 :  *  ipsum  Ricardum  et  prae&toa 
Johannem  et  Thomam  patres  diotorum  duorum  Willelmorum  nativos  ease 
domini  regis  ut  de  manerio  suo  de  Esyngtona  assenierunt,  sic  genealogiam 
suam  deduoentes;*  Chr.  Mels.  iii.  134.  Compare  the  references  to  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  given  in  the  last  note«     On  the  earlier  and  legal  con- 
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things  condng.  The  irritation  thus  produced  spread  to  theirriution 
whole  cLiss,  whether  bond  or  free,  that  murmured  at  the  obli-  th^  right  to 
gations  of  tenure.  The  sokemen  of  the  abbey,  who  were  forced 
to  grind  their  corn  at  the  abbot's  mill  and  waste  their  time 
in  attendance  at  the  abbot's  court,  took  up  the  cry^,  and 
learned  from  the  wandering  Franciscan  or  the  more  enter- 
prising Lollard  preacher  that  priests  ought  by  divine  law  to 
have  no  such  property  or  dominion.  The  lawyers  were  little 
better  than  the  priests;  the  title-deeds  of  the  lord  and  the 
court-rolls  of  the  manor  were  stored  together,  let  both  be 
burned  and  the  land  would  belong  to  the  cultivator '. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  malcontents  there  was  much  connexion 
unity:  the  politically  aggrieved  mechanic  of  the  town,  the  town  and 
craftsman  who  was  kept  out  of  his  rights  by  the  merchant  diwontent. 
guild  and  brought  to  justice  by  the  chartered  court,  who  chafed 
under  class  jealousies  and  looked  on  his  superiors  as  the  agents 
of  .  corrupt  govemment.  was  in  m»ny  cL  the  kinamS  of 
the  oppressed  or  frightened  villein,  perhaps  the  son  sent  out 

dition  of  ihe  villein  class,  see  especially  Vinogradoff,  ViUaiiiage  in  England, 
Oxford,  1892. 

^  See  the  proceedings  of  the  tenants  of  S.  Alban*s  abbey  and  the  burghers 
of  S.  Alban's,  who  were  constantly  at  issue  with  the  monastery  on  these 
points,  illnstrated  by  the  Vitae  Abbatnm  S.  Albaai,  toI.  ii.  pp.  156  sq. 
These  began  as  early  as  1326,  when  the  burghers  demanded  charters  of 
emancipation,  the  right  of  electing  members  of  parliament,  common  of 
land,  wood,  and  fishery,  hand  mills,  and  the  execution  of  writs  without 
the  interference  of  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty.  In  support  of  these  rights 
they  produced  forged  documents.  The  struggle  went  on  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  aooounts  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  men  of  the  town  in  1381 ; 
it  is  quite  a  different  grievance  from  the  ocoudonal  reclamation  of  a  villein, 
rach  as  is  recorded  in  the  Vit.  Abb.  iii.  39,  and  in  the  case  of  Meaux 
quoted  above.  The  plan  adopted  of  obtaining  an  exemplification  from 
Domesday  and  claiming  rights  by  virtue  of  it  was  made  a  matter  of  peti- 
tion in  1377  (Rot.  ParL  iii.  21),  and  a  statute  was  founded  on  the  petition 
(i  Rich.  II,  a  6 ;  Statutes,  ii.  2,  3).  From  this  it  appears  Airther  that 
there  were  confederacies  of  the  villeins  to  threaten  the  lords^  and  to  help 
one  another  in  case  of  their  services  being  demanded ;  '  et  ount  denoie  as 
ministres  des  dike  seigneurs,  de  les  destreindre  pur  les  custumes  et  services 
susditi  et  son  oonfedres  et  entre-alies  de  oountrestere  lour  ditz  seigneurs 
et  lour  ministres  a  fort  inayn ;  et  que  chescun  serra  aidant  a  autre  a  quele 
heure  q*ils  soient  destreinez  par  oelle  cause,  et  manaoent  les  ministres 
lour  ditz  seigneurs  de  les  tuer  si  les  deetreinont  pur  lea  custumes  et  ser- 
vices,' &C. 

'  The  b9oks  and  rolls  burned  by  the  villeins  were  the  court  rolls,  which 
contained  the  account  of  the  viUenage ;  see  Vit  Abb.  S.  Albani,  iii.  308, 
328,  ko. ;  WaUu  i.  455 ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  1 16. 
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io  seek  his  fortane,  who  had  won  emancipation  by  dwelling  for 
a  year  and  a  day  in  a  free  borongh.  The  discharged  soldier, 
too,  was  as  likely  as  not  a  villein  come  home  from  the  war 
wounded  and  penniless,  and  yet  having  forfeited  his  right  to 
maintenance  on  the  land  where  he  was  bom.  Thus  much 
there  was  to  help  the  two  largest  classes  of  the  malcontents 
to  understand  each  other.  Some  traces  of  these  influences, 
theoretical  perhaps  but  not  improbable  or  altogether  specu- 
lative,  may  be  found  in  the  melancholy  story  of  national  di»- 
integration  which  we  can  sketch  now  but  faintiy,  so  far  as  it 
bears  special  reference  to  our  main  subject. 
The  pou-tax       l^e  whole  action  of  the  revolt  occupied  little  more  than 

the  iiiime«  *" 

dhtteoMm     a  fortnight.     The  parliament  had  ordered  that  of  the  poll- 
tax  two-thirds  should  be  paid  on  the  13th  of  January,  the 
remainder  at  Whitsuntide.    This  had  kept  the  southern  counties 
Riling  in       in  a  state  of  alarm  during  the  whole  spring.     Whitsunday  fell 
June,'  X38Z.    on  the  2nd  of  June ;  on  the  fifth  the  riot  began  at  Dartford, 
and  on  the  loth  the  Kentish  rioters,  under  Walter  Tegheler 
of  Essex  ^  and  John  Hales  of  Mailing,  occupied  Canterbury, 
released  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and  compelled  the  sheriff 
of  Kent  to  surrender  the  Estreat  Bolls  of  the  county,  according 
to  which  the  taxation  was  levied';  on  the  nth  they  broke 
Theitoten    open  Maidstone  gaol'  and  released  the  prisoners;   the  main 
southwark.    body  having  taken  up  their  position  on  Blackheath,  on  the 
1 2  th  they  reached  Southwark.     The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  on 
the  Scottish  border,  the  earl  of  Buckingham  in  Wales  ^,  the 
king  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  the  mob  of  London,  who  sym- 

^  The  following  Tylen  are  mentkmed :— (i)  Walter  Tyler  of  Enex; 
Arch.  Cant.  Hi.  93.  (a)  Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone ;  Stow,  Chr.  p.  384 ; 
'del  oountee  deKent;'  RotParLiii.  175.  (3)  William  Tegheler  of  Stone 
Street;  Arch.  Cant.  ill.  91.  (4)  John  Tyler  of  Dartford,  whoee  revenge 
for  the  outraffe  on  his  daughter  cansed  the  outbreak  there ;  Stow,  Ghron. 
p.  384 ;  Higden,  ix.  5.  He  is  clearly  a  di£ferent  person  from  Wat  l^ler  oC 
Msiidstone  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  page.  (5)  Simon  Tyler  of  Cripple- 
gate;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  11  a.  The  tilers  appear  to  have  been  a  flroeoially 
unmanageable  body  of  artisans:  in  1363  there  was  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding them  to  raise  their  prices  in  roofing ;  Vitae  Abb.  S.  Alb.  iii.  47 ; 
and  the  tilers  of  Beverley  had  a  violent  feud  with  the  abbey  of  Meaux ; 
Chr.  de  Melsa^  iii.  149. 

«  Arch.  Cant.  iii.  76.  »  Arch.  Cant.  iii.  74.  79  sq. 

*  Froisaart,  ii.  74 ;  Stow.  p.  aSf,  says  that  Buokingham  was  in  the  Tower. 
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pathised  with  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  rebels,  refused  to  The 
allow  the  city  gates  to  be  dosed  \     The  following  morning,  admit  them, 
after  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  obtain  access  to 
the  king,  the  insurgents  moved  from  Blackheath  and  entered 
the  city.     Later  in  the  day  they  destroyed  the  Savoy,  the  nie  savoy 
palace  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster',  and  burned  Temple  Bar  and        ^ 
the  house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Glerkenwell.     Their 
cry  waa^against  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  ministers  who 
held  the  king  in  durance,  especially  the  archbishop,  who  was 
chancellor,  and  the  prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  Sir  Robei*t  Hales, 
who  had  in  the  preceding  February  undertaken  the  office  of 
treasurer. 

Whilst  the  Kentishmen  were  inarching  northwards,  the  men  Rising  in 
of  Essex',  who  at  Brentwood,  Fobbing,  and  Corringham  had 
before  Whitsuntide  refused  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  were  advancing 
from  the  east,  and  the  villeins  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Alban's  with 
the  Hertfordshire  rebels  ^  from  the  north.     Their  cry  was  for  and  Hert- 
the  abolition  of  the  services   of  tenure',  the  tolls  and  o^^^r  ^^j^^j^^^^^ 
imposts  on  buying  and  selling,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  ^■■•^ '•'**• 
native  or  bom  bondmen,  and  for  the  commutation  of  villein 
service  for  a  rent  of  fourpence  the  acre.     The  villein  rising 
was  planned  in  Essex,  and  the  men  of  Kent  having  their  own 
£p:ievances  had  adopted  immediately  the  programme  of  their 
allies.     On  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  Hertfordshire  men 
bivouacked  at  Highbury,  the  body  of  the  men  of  Essex  at  Mile 

^  Man.  Eveeh.  p.  25  ;  Wals.  i.  456. 

'  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  25,  26 ;  Wals.  i.  457. 

*  Wals.  I.  454;  Stow,  Chron.  p.  283;  Eolog.  iii.  351 ;  the  discontent  in 
Essex  caused  by  the  poll-tax  had  begun  some  time  before  Whitsuntide. 

*  Wals.  I.  458,  467. 

'  They  demanded  (i)  the  abolition  of  bondage  '  et  quod  de  cetero  nullus 
foret  natiTus;'  (2)  a  general  pardon;  (3)  the  abolition  of  tolls;  (4)  the 
commutation  of  rillein  services  '  quod  nulla  acra  terrae  quae  in  bondagio 
▼el  servitio  teneatur,  altius  quam  ad  quatuor  denarios  haberetur;'  Mon. 
Evesh.  p.  28.   The  demands  are  given  in  exactly  the  same  words  in  Richard^s 

Satent  for  the  rcYOoation  of  the  manumissions ;  Foed.  iv.  1 26.  After  the 
eath  of  Wat  Tyler  the  Essex  men,  who  thought  that  they  desenred  some- 
thing for  their  moderation,  urged  '  ut  essent  in.  libertate  pares  dominis 
et  quod  non  essent  c^;endi  ad  curias  nisi  tantummodo  ad  visum  fraud- 
plegii  bis  in  annow'  litis  time  the, king,  who  was  at  Waltham,  answered 
wiUi  cruel  firmness, '  rustici  quidem  fuistis  et  estis,  et  in  bondagio  perma- 
nebitis  non  nt  hactenus  sed  incomparabiliter  viliori  ;*  Wals.  ii.  1 8. 
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End ;  the  Kentiflhmen,  under  Wat  Tyler  with  some  of  the 
Essex  leaders,  occupied  Tower  Hill.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Friday  the  14th  the  king  rode  to  Mile  End\  and  by  promising 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Essex  villeins  prevailed  on  them  to 
return  home'.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  Tower  the  Kentish, 
leaders"  entered,  and,  after  insulting  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  running  riot  in  the  royal  chambers,  murdered  the  chan- 
cellor and  treasurer ;  an  Essex  man  beheaded  the  archbishop,, 
but  the  Kentish  leaders  were  aiding  and  abetting  the  common 
outrage  and  cruelty.  If  the  king  had  been  in  the  Tower  he 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  for  the  men  of  Kent  took 
possession  of  his  bedchamber;  on  his  return  from  l^ile  End 
he  took  refuge  at  the  Wardrobe  *.  Not  much  is  said  about 
spoliation,  for,  although  the  rioters  were  followed  by  the  re- 
leased criminals,  who  probably  made  their  own  market,  the 
authority  of  their  chosen  leaders  was  respected,  and  these  men 
knew  that  anything  like  general  pillage  would  retard  rather 
than  promote  the  redress  of  their  grievances  ^.  On  Saturday 
the  15th  the  king  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Kentish 
men  at  Smithfield;  there  Wat  Tyler,  elated  by  the  success 
which  he  had  obtained,  or  perhaps  rendered  desperate  by  the 
consciousness  of  yesterday's  outrage,  engaged  in  a  personal 

^  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  27. 

'  Walfl.  i.  459 ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  394 ;  Stow,  p.  287  ;  Froiasart,  ii.  75. 

'  Henry  Blundel,  Richard  of  Denne,  Roger  Baldwyn,  Kentish  men, 
were  engaged  in  the  murder  of  the  archbishop ;  Arch.  Ouit.  iii.  87^  88. 
John  Sterling  of  Essex  beheaded  him ;  Wals.  ii.  14.  Bartholomew  Carter 
and  John  Lewis  entered  the  king's  chamber;  p.  91.  The  Kentish  men 
persevered  after  the  Essex  men  had  gone  home ;  Wals.  i,  465.  Richard 
Lyons,  the  merchant  impeached  in  1 376,  was  one  of  the  victims ;  Stow, 
p.  288.    See  too  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Sudbury ;  Polit.  Poems,  i.  227. 

*  The  same  dav  the  king  was  at  the  Wardrobe,  where  he  gave  the  seal, 
which  Sudbury  had  surrendered  on  the  12  th,  to  the  earl  of  Anmdel; 
Foed.  iv.  123.  OThe  Wardrobe  was  dose  to  Baynard's  Castle,  near  Black- 
friars,  the  8tronfi;e8t  position  in  the  city  after  the  Tower;  see  Froiasart, 
liv.  ii.  cc.  75,  70.  Froissart  however  places  the  princess's  refuge  at  the 
Tower  Royi^  or  Queen's  Wardrobe  in  the  Vintry  Ward,  and  makes  the 
king  stay  there  with  her  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  On  the  Saturday  before 
going  to  Smithfield  Richard  went  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  Mon.  Evesh. 
p.  28. 

'  They  destroyed  a  good  deal,  but  kept  nothing  for  themselves,  paid  for 
what  they  wanted,  and  hanged  thieves ;  but  when  they  got  wine  they  be- 
came more  mischievous ;  Stow,  p.  285  ;  Gower,  Vox  Clamantis,  p.  55 :  and 
there  were  many  murders ;  ibid.  pp.  62,  63. 
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altercation  with  Sir  John  Newnton,  who  was  sent  by  the  kiDg  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  rioters.    Sir  William  Walworth,  the  Wat  T>ier 
mayor,  thinking  the  king  in  danger,  stmck  down  the  captain 
of  the  revolt,  and  the  king's  servants  dispatched  him  with 
their  swords  \    Bichard's  presence  of  mind  saved  himself  and  Rkhud 
the  state.     He  rode  forward  into  the  threatening  host  of  how-  revolt. 
men  declaring  himself  their  king  and  captain,  and  before  they 
parted  delivered  to  them  the  charters  of  emancipation  which 
they  demanded',  interfering  at  the  same  time  to  save  them 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  body  of  knights  and  men-at-arms 
whom  the  Londoners  had  at  last  sent  into  the  field. 

At  Smithfield  the  head  of  the  revolt  was  cmehed,  but  in  the  Murder  of 

•  1  f  !•  •!  i*i         ^^  John 

meantime  the  more  distant  shires  were  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  cavmdidi 
at  Bury  S.  Edmund's  the  Suffolk  bondmen  rose  on  the  15th*, 
and  murdered  the  prior  of  the  monastery  and  Sir  John  Caven- 
dish chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  there,  as  well  as  at 
S.  Alban's,  the  monks  were  forced  to  surrender  the  charters  ^ 
and  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  house.  In  Norfolk,  the  bishop, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  rather  than  a  priest '.  The 
news  of  the  DeJI  of  Wat  Tyler  and  of  the  king's  concessions, 
however,  travelled  as  rapidly  as  the  signal  for  the  outbreak. 
Before  the  20th  of  June  the  revolt  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  short  dura. 
But  whilst  the  offenders,  divided  between  hope  and  fear,  awaited  critK 
the  issue  of  their  victory,  the  government  and  the  alarmed  and 
injured  landlords  were  taking  measures  to  undo  what  had  been 
done  and  to  revenge  their  own  wrongs.  Sir  Bobert  Tressilian, 
who  was  made  chief  justice  on  the  22nd,  undertook  to  bring 
the  law  to  bear  on  the  rebels.  The  chancery  and  treasury  were 
left  for  two  months  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  servants',  no 

^  Hon.  Evesh.  p.  29 ;  Wals.  L  465 ;  Politioal  Poems,  i.  2a8. 

'  The  charten  of  mMiumiaBion  are  dated  June  15 :  'ab  omni  bondaeio 
ezuimns;'  WaU.  L  466,  467.  Other  letters  were  extorted,  by  which  Uie 
lung  ordered  the  abbot  of  S.  Alban's  to  surrender  his  charters ;  Wals.  L 
473 ;  Chr.  Angl.  p.  299.  '  WaU.  ii.  i ;  Chi*.  AngL  p.  501. 

*  Wals,  i.  473-479.  •  Ibid.  ii.  7,  8. 

'  1%e  king  on  uie  fifteenth  of  June  had  closed  the  court  of  common 
pleas;  and  the  great  seal  was  held  by  temporary  keepers  until,  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  Courtenay  became  chancellor ;  Foed.  iv.  1 23. 
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leading  man  probably  wishing  to  encountbr  the  inevitable  odium 
that  most  fall  on  the  snccemon  and  avengers  of  Hales  and 
>of  Sndburj.  On  the  23rd  Bichard  issned  a  proclamation  to  forbid 
unanihorised  gatherings,  and  to  declare  that  the  duke  of  Lan-* 
caster  had  not  by  any  treasonable  design  merited  tbe  hostility 
of  the  Commons  ^.  On  the  30th  be  ordered  a  proclamation  that 
all  tenants  of  land,  bond  or  free,  should  continue  to  perform 
their  due  and  accustomed  services'.  On  the  2nd  of  July  be 
annulled  the  charters  of  manumission  and  pardon  which  had 
been  issued  on  the  15th  of  June',  and  on  the  i8th  he  forbade 
the  local  courts  to  release  their  prisoners  *.  During  the  autumn 
these  prisoners  were  tried  and  punished  with  a  severity  which 
is  accounted  for  rather  than  excused  by  the  alarm  which  they 
had  given.  Seven  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  \  Further  measures  were  reserved 
for  the  parliament,  which  was  called  on  the  i6th  of  July,  met 
on  the  3rd  cf  November,  and  continued  in  session,  broken  only 
by  a  prorogation  for  Christmas,  until  the  25th  of  February, 
1382.  On  the  loth  of  August,  bishop  Courtenay  took  the 
great  seal  and  Sir  Hugh  Segrave  became  treasurer. 
Tht  The  parliament  had  no  light  task  to  perform ;  they  set  about 

of  1381P        it  in  no  gpreat  hurry  and  in  no  good  spirit.     On  the  one  hand 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  villenage ;  on  the  other 
nnMibnoiw     with  that  of  the  general  administration.    Composed  of  members 

OD  the  locial  .  .  '^  . 

quMHon ;  of  the  dominant  classes,  the  two  houses  alike  were  unanimous  en 
the  former  point.  The  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  tenore 
had  been  attacked,  the  right  of  the  occupier  to  the  free  owner* 
ship  of  the  land  had  been  asserted ;  the  lords,  the  knights^  the 
prelates,  the  monastic  corporations,  recognised  in  the  abolition 

^  Foed.  iv.  135.  Similftr  letters  farbiddinff  '  eonveiiticiila,  ooiimg»- 
tiones  seu  leyationes '  were  issued  on  the  5rd  of  July ;  of.  Wals.  li.  lO,  17  : 
'  ooBYenticula  *  wm  the  term  in  oommon  use  for  unauthorised  meetings  for 
training  in  arms,  suoh  as  had  been  frequent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 

'  Foed.  iy.  136 :  '  oucd  omnes  et  singuli  tenentes,  tarn  liberi  quam 
natiyi,  open^  oonsuetudines,  et  seryitia  quae  ipsi  domlnis  suis  fscere  dc- 
bent .  . .  fisciant.*  '  Foed.  iy.  136. 

*  Foed.  iy.  1 38.  On  the  1 3th  of  September  the  king  interfered  to  pre* 
yent  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  special  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  to  punish  the  malefactors ;  Foed.  iy,  133. 

*  Mon.  Eyesh.  p.  33;  this  includes  the  yiotima  on  both  sides;  see 
Higden,  iz.  8,  j^ 
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of  feudal  services  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  passed  upon  themselves. 
But  the  political  question  was  different :  the  rising  had  been  but  divided 
occayioned  by  the  misgovernment  of  the  country,  under  the  poittieai 
administration  and  influence  of  the  very  men  against  whom 
the  commons  in  parliament  had  been  struggling  for  many  years. 
John  of  Ghtunt  and  the  court  party  were  scarcely  more  popular  sympatiiy 
in  the  house  of  commons  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  certainly  political 
the  poll-tax  was  no  more  welcome  to  the  men  who  voted  it 
than  to  those  who  paid  it;  nor  was  there  among  them  any 
disposition  to  undeiTate  the  misery  of  the  country.     Yet  all  the  Yet  the 
enormities  of  the  revolt  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  political  been  per- 
rabble ;  the  villeins  had  been  easily  satisfied  with  the  king's  the  ntutini 
promises,  and  had  withdrawn  from  London  before  Wat  Tyler 
was  crushed:  it  would  be  hard  to  punish  the  already  disap- 
pointed rustics,  and  virtually  to  concede  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration which  the  political  innovators  had  demanded.     Such 
however  was  the  course  finally  taken.     On  the  oth  of  Novem*  Tbe 

''  ^  parliament 

ber  ^  tlie  chancellor,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  opened  ncrWoee  the 
parliament  with  an  English  sermon.  On  the  13th  the  trea- agreee  to  the 
surer,  Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  laid  the  king's  proposals  before  the  their 
commons  :  the  king,  he  said,  had  issued  the  charters  of  manu- 
mission  under  constraint ;  they  were  contrary  to  good  faith  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  he  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  his  action  had  been  successful;  when  the 
danger  was  over  he  had  revoked  the  charters ;  if  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  wished  that  the  bondmen  should  be  en- 
franchised, and  such  was  the  report,  the  king  was  quite  willing 
that  it  should  be  done  by  proper  form  of  law  '•  All  this  was 
true :  no  theory  of  royal  prerogative  that  had  ever  been  broached 
in  England  could  authorise  the  king  to  deprive  the  landowners 
of  their  due  services;  and  the  admission  of  such  a  principle 
now  would  have  made  it  lawful  for  any  king  who  was  strong 
enough  to  dispossess,  in  favour  of  his  own  creatures,  the  whole 

^  Bot.  Pari.  iiL  9S :  '  fiit  une  bone  collacioii  en  Engleys.* 
*  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  90 :  '  qar  il  dit,  si  vous  denre*  d'enfranchlser  et  manu- 
mettre  les  dits  nein  de  voire  commune  assent,  oome  ce  luy  ad  este  re- 
portez  qae  ancuns  de  vous  le  desiront,  le  roi  assentera  ovesque  vous  a 
vofttre  priere.' 

I  i  2 
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of  the  landed  interest  on  which  now,  and  for  many  ages  to 
come,  the  maintenance  of  national  law  and  the  defence  of  the 
national  exifitenoe  depended.  It  is  possible  that  the  king  and 
his  chancellor  wished  so  far  to  observe  the  agreement  with  the 
rustics  as  to  introduce  some  amelioration  into  their  condition, 
and  that  Courtenay's  resignation  of  the  great  seal  may  have 
been  connected  with  this.  However  this  may  have  been,  tlie 
petition  that  the  king  would  make  a  wise  and  sufficient  chan- 
cellor  who  would  reform  the  chancery,  shows  that  the  archbishop 
did  not  at  the  moment  command  the  conBdence  of  the  commons. 
On  the  1 8th  he  retired  from  the  chancery^,  and  his  successor 
Richard  le  Scrope  led  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  After  hear- 
ing a  second  time  from  him  the  great  questions  to  be  settled, 
the  two  houses  declared  that  the  king  had  done  well  to  revoke 
the  manumissions'.  The  commons  then  conferred  with  the 
lords  touching  supplies.  The  recent  attempts  at  direct  taxation 
had  been  either  iutile  or  perilous ;  another  tallage  they  dared 
hot  propose;  nevertheless  they  laid  before  the  king  a  scheme  for 
the  reform  of  his  household  and  administration,  the  abuses  of 
which  they  declared  to  liave  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  and 
earnestly  prayed  for  a  general  pardon  for  the  severities  com* 
uiitted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion '.  The  ministers  pleaded 
for,  at  least,  the  continuance  of  the  subsidy  on  wool,  and  this, 
after  much  discussion,  was  granted  for  four  years  and  a  half*. 


^  Bot  PftrL  lii.  loi.  On  the  30th  Courteiuty  surrendered  the  seal; 
Foed.  iv.  1 36  :  but  the  Bolls  of  PArUament  speftk  of  Sorope  as '  loxs  novelle* 
nient  crees  en  Chanoeller '  on  the  18th ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  100. 

*  *  Si  Uen  prelata  et  seigneozs  temporals  oome  les  chivalen,  dteins  et 
biirgeys,  respondirent  a  une  voice,  que  oelle  repell  fuist  Men  fiute.  Adjon- 
stant  que  tiele  manumission  ou  franchise  des  neifs  ne  ne  poast  estre  fiut 
sans  lour  assent  q*ont  le  sreindre  interesse;  a  qnoy«  ils  n'assenterent 
nnques  de  lour  bone  gree,  n^tutrement,  ne  Jamais  ne  fenoient  pur  vivre  et 
murrir  tons  en  nn  jour ; '  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  100. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  100.  They  insist  particularly  on  the  poverty  of  the 
realm,  <  si  ad  le  roialme  este  en  dedyn  a  poverte  oestes  xvi  ans  et  pluis  sans 
remedie  purveus;*  ibid.  iiL  loa.  One  point  was  this :  the  king's  oonfeasor 
was  charged  to  abstain  from  coming  to  the  king's  lodging  and  staying 
there  except  on  the  lour  principal  feasts  of  the  year.  *&»  commons  had 
prayed  that  he  might  be  remoyed  from  his  office ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  loi. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  104, 1 14 ;  Wals.  ii.  49.  The  subsidy  expired  at  Christmas 
ensuing :  it  was  prolouged  to  Candlemas  (p.  104),  and  then  for  four  yean 
from  Midsummer  138  a  to  Midsummer  1386. 
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A  commission  for  the  refonn  of  the  hoasehold,  to  hegin  wiih  the 
person  of  the  king  himself,  was  elected,  with  John  of  Gaunt  at 
its  head.  The  young  queen,  whose  marriage  and  coronation  Geoemi 
were  celebrated  in  January  1382,  had  the  honour  of  obtaining 
pardon  for  the  insurgents  ^  And  so  the  alarm  of  revolution 
passed  away. 

The  results  of  the  rising  were  of  marked  importance.     Al-  R«nH  of 
though  the  villeins  had  failed  to  obtain  their  charters,  and  had 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  temerity  in  revolting,  they  had 
struck  a  vital  blow  at  villenage.     The  landlords  gave  up  the  improved 
practice  of  demanding  base  services:  they  let  their  lands  to  of  the 
leasehold  tenants,  and  accepted  money  payments  in  lieu  ofiaboum!'" 
labour;  they  ceased  to  recall  the  emancipated  labourer  into  serf- 
dom, or  to  oppose  his  assertion  of  right  in  the  courts  of  the 
manor  and  the  county.  Rising  out  of  villenage  the  new  freemen 
enlarged  the  class  of  yeomanry,  and  strengthened  the  cause  of 
the  commons  in  the  country  and  in  parliament;  and  from  1381 
onwards  rural  society  in  England  began  to  work  into  its  later 
forms,  to  be  modified  chiefly,  and  perhaps  only,  by  the  law  of 
settlement  and  the  poor  laws.     Thus  indirectly  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  three  estates  began  to  vary  \ 

A  second  result  was  that  which  was  produced  on  the  politics  Effect 
of  the  moment ;  John  of  Gkiunt  was  changed  almost  as  by  on  John  of 
miracle  '•  The  hatred  which  the  insurgents  had  so  loudly  de- 
clared against  him  crushed  any  hope,  if  he  had  ever  entertained 
it,  of  succeeding  or  of  supplanting  his  nephew ;  from  henceforth 
he  contented  himself  with  a  much  less  conspicuous  place  than  he 
had  hitherto  taken,  and  before  long  ceased  to  interfere  except  as 
a  peacemaker.     For  his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  he  found  a 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  103 ;  there  is  a  long  list  of  persons  excepted  firoin  the 
pardon;  Sbid.  pp.  111-113. 

'  On  this  see  Professor  Bogers,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  i.  pp.  80  sq.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  degrade  the  yiUeins  in  the  subservient  parliament 
of  1 391.  Tlie  commons  petitioned  that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  send 
their  children  '  a  Escoles  pur  euz  avanoer  par  cleigie ;  *  and  that  the  lords 
might  reclaim  them  firom  the  chartered  boroughs :  the  king  negatived  the 
petitions;  Hoi.  ParL  iii.  294,  296.  The  citizens  of  London  in  13S7  ex- 
cluded aU  bom  bondmen  from  enjoying  the  liberties  of  the  city;  liber 
Albus,  i.  452. 

'  Wals.  ii.  43;  Knighton,  c.  2642. 
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more  couvenient  sphere  in  Gascony  and  Spain.  The  consti- 
tntional  party,  which  he. might  have  led,  fell  partly  under  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and  somewhat 
later  under  that  of  his  son  Henry,  the  duke  himself  being  g^sne- 
rally  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  king. 

Richard  himself  had  certainly  shown  in  the  crisis  both  ad- 
dress and  craft ;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that,  after  he  had 
given  such  proof  of  his  ability,  he  was  content  to  remain  for 
some  years  longer  in  tutelage.  His  &ther,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
had  held  command  at  Crecy,  and  he  himself  was  now  a  married 
man.  But  neither  the  court  nor  the  country  was  in  a  condition 
to  encourage  any  noble  aspirations  on  his  part.  His  tutors  and 
early  advisers  had  been  chosen  for  their  accomplishments  and 
reputation  rather  than  for  their  political  character ;  the  mind 
of  the  young  king  was  cultivated,  but  his*  enei^ies  were  not 
trained  or  exercised.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  luxury  and  refinement,  kept  back  from  public  life 
rather  than  urged  on  into  premature  attempts  to  govern,  and 
yet  imbued  with  the  highest  notions  of  prerogative;  perhaps 
both  the  dissipations  of  his  maturer  years,  and  the  ontoward 
line  in  which  his  mental  activity  developed  when  it  freed  itself 
from  the  early  trammels,  indicate  an  amount  of  mismanagement 
which  can  hai*dly  bo  described  as  accidental  or  merely  unfor- 
tunate. The  court,  which  existed  but  for  the  sake  of  the  king, 
nourished  the  king  as  if  he  were  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
court ;  and  spoiled  a  prince  whose  life  evinces  not  only  many 
traits  of  nobility,  but  certain  proofs  of  mental  power. 

265.  Richard  was  most  unfortunate  in  his  surroundings ;  in 
his  two  half-brothers  the  Hollands  he  had  companions  of  the 
worst  sort,  violent,  dissipated  and  ciuel.  Robert  de  Yere, 
Richard's  personal  friend  and  confidant,  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  his  character,  as  well  as  in  his  fortunes,  to  Piers 
Gaveston.  Sir  Simon  Burley  is  said  to  have  been  a  brave  and 
accomplished  man  \  but  he  was  certainly  not  above  the  rest  of 
the  court  in  his  idea  of  government.     Michael  de  la  Pole  too, 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  104.  Aruudcl  and  Burley  were  rivaU  and  eneuue^i; 
Walt*,  ii.  156. 
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although  a  man  of  experience,  capacity,  and  honesty,  was  not  Buriey  and 
equal  to  the  needs  of  the  times.    For  the  choice  of  Buriey  and 
de  la  Pole  as  his  servants  Richard,  of  course,  is  not  responsible ; 
the  former  was  no  doubt  appointed  by  hb  father,  and  the  latter 
was  approved  by  the  parliament  of  138 1,  together  with  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  as  a  counsellor  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
king  and  as  governor  of  his  person.    In  his  youngest  uncle,  wu  nncit 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Richard  had  a  daring  rival  for  popu-  %  HTai  for 
larity,  who  undertook  the  part,  declined  by  John  of  Qaunt,  of  "^p***"  ^* 
leading  the  baronial  opposition  to  the  crown  and  court 

How  much  of  the  action  of  the  following  years  was  due  to  RidiArd's 
Richard  himself  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  princess  of 
Wales  and  the  Hollands  ^,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  king  was 
more  or  less  in  tutelage  still,  a  tutelage  which  the  magnates 
were  intent  on  prolonging,  and  which  the  court  was  constantly  . 
urging  him  to  throw  off.  Capable  of  energetic  and  resolute 
action  upon  occasion,  Richard  was  habitually  idle,  too  conscious 
perhaps  that  when  the  occasion  arose  he  would  be  able  to  meet 
it.  The  Hollands  were  willing  that  the  tutelage  should  last  so 
long  as  they  could  wield  his  power  or  i*eap  the  advantage  of  his 
inactivity.  Buriey  and  de  Yere  also  used  their  influence  to 
make  him  shake  off  the  influence  of  the  advisers  whom  the 
parliament  had  assigned  to  him,  and  they  certainly  impressed 
him  with  ideas  of  royalty  quite  incompatible  with  the  actual 
current  of  political  history. 

The  war  continued  but  languidly,  broken  by  truces,  and  continaaiico 
seeming  year  by  year  further  removed  from  a  determination: 
no  laurels  were  won  on  either  side  until  in  1387  the  earl  of 
Arundel  captured  a  fleet  of  Flemings,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
and  secured  thereby  a  popularity  which  iruined  him.  The  ex- 
penses continued  to  be  heavy,  although  the  commons  took 
every  means  to  diminish   them.      In    1382  ^,  and  again  in 

^  John  Holland,  nuule  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1388,  marrierl  Elizabeth, 
danghter  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  ThomaB,  earl  of  Kent,  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Richard,  earl  of  AmndeL  The  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  credited  with 
the  murder  of  the  Carmelite  who  accused  John  of  Gaunt  in  1384,  and  he 
certainly  killed  the  son  of  lord  Sfcafford  in  1385 ;  Ghr.  AngL  pp.  359,  365. 

*  The  parliaments  of  1383  sat  from  May  7  to  May  22  ;  and  from  Oct.  6 
to  Oct.  24;  Kot.  Pari.  iii.  132, 133*    In  the  first,  the  question  of  the  king's 
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1 383  \  Richard,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  oooncil  of  mag- 
nates, proposed  to  go  to  the  war  in  person;  the  commons,  alter 
conference  with  the  merchants,  dechired  that  it  was  impossit^e 
to  give  secnrity  for  such  a  loan  as  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
expense,  Henry  le  Despenser,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  obtained 
from  pope  Urban  a  commission  for  a  cmsade  in  Flanders 
against  the  anti-pope,  as  John  of  Gaunt  had  for  a  crusade  in 
Spain.  The  commons  did  not  object  to  the  biriiop's  expedition, 
as  it  would  weaken  the  French,  and  they  authorised  the  king  to 
transfer  to  the  bishop  a  tenth  and  fifteenth,  granted  in  October 
1383  for  the  war.  But  when  the  bishop  returned  unsuocessful 
in  the  autumn  of  1383  he  was  impeached  in  parliament  by  the 
king's  direction,  and  his  temporalities  were  seized  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  to  be  determined  by  the  king  at  his  discretion  : 
at  the  Eame  time  two  half-tenths  and  half-fifteenths  were  gp:udg- 
ingly  given  by  the  commons,  and  two  half-tenths  by  the  clei^, 
one  half  being  in  each  case  unconditional,  the  other  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  case  it  should  be  pro- 
longed. The  same  plan  was  followed  in  1384*;  the  commons 
made  no  scruple  of  declaring  that  they  desired  peace,  and 
bestowed  very  inadequate  grants;  but  they  would  not  recom- 

expedition  was  diacttssed,  tunnage  and  poundage  granted  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  and  a  etatnte  passed  against  heretio  preachers.  In  the 
October  narliament  a  tenth  and  fifteenw  was  granted,  the  propoeal  of  the 
bishop  01  Norwich  approved,  and  the  statutes  a^inst  the  heretics  repealed. 
The  clerical  grant  this  year  was  half  a  tenth ;  Wake,  p.  314. 

^  The  parliaments  of  1383  sat  from  Feb.  23  to  March  10 ;  and  from 
Oct.  26  to  Nov.  26.  In  the  first,  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  made  over 
to  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  in  the  autumn  session  he  was  called  to  account 
for  it.  The  clerey  granted  a  half-tenth  in  convocation  in  January,  and 
two  half-tenths  m  November;  Wake,  pp.  315,  316.  See  Bot.  Pftrl.  liL 
149,  151  sq. ;  WaU.  ii.  84,  85,  109 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  43,  44,  49;  Eulcg. 
>u«  357*  It  was  in  the  February  parliament  that  the  kiiig,  having  allowed 
the  commons  to  elect  nine  lords  to  confer  with  them,  declared  that  the 
right  of  nomination  belonged  to  the  crown ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii  66 ; 
Rot.  Pari.  iii.  145.  Notwithstanding  this  the  commons  chose  their  own 
advisers  in  1384;  ibid.  p.  167. 

*  The  parliaments  0/1384  sat  firom  April  29  to  May  27  at  Salisbury, 
and  Nov.  la  to  Dec.  24  at  Westminster;  Rot.  ParL  iii.  166  sq.,  184  sq.; 
Wab.  ii.  iia  sq.;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  50.  The  grant  of  half  a  tenth  and 
fifteenth  was  made  in  the  spring  session,  two  tenths  and  fifteenths  In 
November.  One  of  these  two  t^ths  and  fifteenths  was  remitted  on  the 
I5ih  of  May,  1385;  Rymer,  viii.  471.;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  308.  The  cleigy 
gave  a  half-tenth  in  June,  and  two  tenths  in  November;  Wake,  p.  317. 
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mend  the  king  to  resign  the  claims  on  France  which  could  not 
be  even  asserted  without  war.  The  grants  made  by  the  com- 
mons in  both  1383  and  1384  were  made  conditional  upon 
similar  grants  to  be  obtained  from  the  clergy  \  an  assumption 
which  called  forth  from  the  archbishop  a  formal  protest  against 
the  attempt  to  bind  the  spirituality  '• 

The  truce  which  was  concluded  in  January  1384,  lasted  until  Truoenude 
May  1385,  and  thus  left  ihe  court  at  liberty  for  a  quarrel, 
John  of  Gaunt  had,  as  we  have  said,  withdrawn  from  the  contfaraed 
somewhat  threatening  attitude  which  he  had  maintained  at  John  or 
the  be^nning  of  the  reign,  and   contented  himself  with  the 
legitimate  influence  which  he  could  exercise  in  council.    That 
influence  was  still  considerable  enough  to  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals  and  to  awake  alarm  among  his  conscientious 
friends.     In  the  summer  of  1382  Richard  le  Scrope,  the  duke's 
friend  and  honest  adviser,  was  compelled  to  resign  the  great 
seal  in  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  him  to  the 
king  on  the  lavish  grants  that  he  was  making  \    Yet,  when  in 
the  following  year  the  duke  was  able  to  drive  the  bishop  of 
London,  Bobert  Bi'aybrook,  from  the  chancery  \  his  successor 
Michael  de  la  Pole  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy  to  the  Midwei  de 
Lancaster  influence.     Li  the  parliament  of  Salisbury,  in  April,  chancellor,  ^ 
1384,  an  Lrish  friar  denounced  the  duke  as  a  traitor;  the  friar  '^^' 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Sir  John  Holland  and  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered,  tortured  to  death,  as  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  servants  of  the  duke*.     Thomas  of  Woodstock  in  violent 
wrath  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Richard  himself  as  an  abettor 
of  the  accusation  ^    The  imprisonment  of  John  of  Northampton, 
the  late  mayor  of  London,  who  had  been  accused  of  sedition, 
and  had  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  duke,  helped  to  widen 
the  breach  ^ ;  and  a  quarrel  which  had  been  long  proceeding  <iu»n«i8  at 

Court. 

1  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  151, 168. 

*  Dec,  17,  1384;  Wake,  App.  p.  77. 

'  July  II ;  Walfdngham,  ii.  68-70;  Foed.  iv.  150;  Higden,  iz.  15. 

*  Maroh  10  ;  Foed.  iv.  16a  ;  Foes,  Biogr.  Jur.  p«  I20« 

*  Chr.  Angl.  p.  359 ;  Higden,  ix.  35-40, 

*  Walfl.  ii.  II J  sq. ;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  50,  51. 
^  Wall.  ii.  116 ;  Mon.  Evesli.  p.  49. 
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between  the  duke  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  created 
further  complications.  Bichard,  under  the  influence  of  his 
private  advisers,  formed  a  design  of  arresting  his  uncle ;  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  Sir  Boberi  Tressilian,  but  refused. 
He  declined  moreover  to  attend,  Avithout  an  armed  retinue, 
a  council  at  Waltham  at  which  he  was  informed  that  his  death 
was  compassed.  In  the  end  he  shut  himself  up  in  Fomiret 
castle  ^  '  Shortly  after  however  reconciliation  was  effected  by 
the  princess  of  Wales,  whose  death  in  August  1385  seems  to 
have  given  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  political  quarrels, 
which  had  perhaps  been  temporarily  healed  by  her  influence 
whilst  she  lived*.  From  this  part  of  the  struggle  John  of 
Gaunt  withdiew;  at  Easter,  1386,  he  left  England  for  Spain 
and  did  not  return  until  November,  1389. 

The  commons  during  these  proceedings  were  caUed  on  for 
considerable  grants.  Two  fifteenths  were  voted  in  November, 
1384',  to  be  spent  on  the  first  expedition  taken  by  the  king 
in  defence  of  the  realm.  One  of  these  was  spent  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Scotland,  the  only  real  military  undertaking  in  wluch 
'Richaixl  ever  took  part,  during  which  Sir  John  Holland  killed 
the  heir  of  the  earl  of  Stafford ^  and  thus  compelled  the  king 
to  banish  him^  On  the  6th  of  August,  1385,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  was  made  duke  of  Gloucester,  Edmund  of  Laugley 
duke  of  York,  and  Michael  de  la  Pole  earl  of  Suffolk;  and 
the  young  earl  of  March  was  recognised  as  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown*.  In  a  parliament  held  in  October  the  commons 
bestowed  a  tenth  and  a  half  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half,  and 
renewed  their  grant  of  the  subsidy  on  wool,  which  expired  at 
the  next  Midsummer,  for  a  year  from  August  i,  1386 ;  the 
former  grant  they  attempted,  according  to  the  Chroniclers,  to 
make  conditional  on  a  contribution  by  the  clergy  as  had  been 
done  in  1383  and  1384.  The  knights  of  the  shire  are  said 
to  have  also  proposed  a  confiscation  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
clergy ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  archbishop  Courtenay, 


'  Wals.  ii.  126;  Mon.  Eveeh.  p.  57. 
'  See  above,  p.  488,  note  2. 

*  Eulog.  ui.  361. 


'  Wals.  ii.  130. 

*  Mon,  Eveah.  p.  63. 
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and  the  king  was  made  io  declare  that  he  woald  leave  the 
church  in  a  state  as  good  as  that  in  which  he  found  it,  or 
better  ^     Bichard  immediately  afterwards  conferred  the  title  vef«  made 
of  marquess  of  Dublin  on  his  friend  Bobert  de  Yere,  and  fol-  irdwd, 
lowed  up  the  promotion,  which  had  already  exposed  him  to  the       '^ 
indignation  of  the  lords,  by  making  him  duke  of  Ireland.    This 
was  done  during  the  session  of  the  parliament  in  October  1386, 
with  which  the  cleai'er  and  more  dramatic  action  of  the  reign 
begins. 

Richard  II  was  not,  Uke  Edward  II,  the  victim  of  enmities  Contraat 
which  he  provoked  by  his  own  perversity.  Edward  for  the  lUchMd  and 
most  part  made  his  own  difficulties,  Richard  inherited  the 
great  bulk  of  his.  Richard  again  had  a  policy  of  his  own, 
whilst  Edward  had  none.  Richard  might  possibly  have 
stemmed  the  tide  that  overwhelmed  his  great  grandfather; 
but  that  tide  had  now  risen  eo  high  that  he  had  scarcely  any 
more  chance  than  Edward  had  of  resisting  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Richard  had  early  begun  to  chafe  under  re- 
straint, and  that  he  saw  his  best  policy  to  be  not  a  perverse 
attempt  to  thwart  his  uncles  and  the  political  party  that  sus- 
tained them,  but  to  raise  up  a  counterpoise  to  them  by  pro* 
moting  and  enriching  servants  of  his  own.  His  choice  of  Richard's 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  an  honourable  warrior  and  an  experienced  Menda. 
administrator,  a  man  sprung  from  the  commons  themselves, 
and  apparently  trusted  by  them,  was  a  wise  choice.  In  taking 
Robert  de  Yere  for  his  companion  and  confidant  he  seemed 
to  avoid  the  error  of  promoting  an  upstart ;  for  the  earls  of 
Oxford,  although  not  among  the  richest  and  mightiest,  were 
among  the  most  ancient,  of  the  nobility,  and  no  existing  fEunily 
held  the  title  of  earl  by  so  long  descent  But  the  lords  were 
as  jealous  as  ever;  they  would  see  in  Yere  a  new  Gaveston, 
and  in  Michael  de  la  Pole  a  new  Despenser,  a  deserter  of  the 
interests  of  his  class.     Thomas  of  Woodstock  and  Henry  of 

*  The  parliament  of  1585  sat  from  Oct  ao  io  Deo.  6;  Rot  ParLiil  aoa ; 
Record  Report,  ii.  app.  p.  1 17.  Kothing  is  said  in  the  rolls  of  the  attempt 
io  Und  the  clergy ;  perhapi  the  historian  may  have  confounded  this  with 
ilie  last  parliament ;  see  above,  p.  488,  note  2 ;  Wals.  ii.  139 ;  Mon.  Evesh. 
]).  67 ;  cf.  Malvern,  in  Uigdcn,  ix.  p.  74. 
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Derby,  the  son  of  John  of  Qaonty  bad,  with  more  craft  than 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  reformed  the  old  baronial  party,  of 
which,  as  representing  the  interests  of  Bohun  and  Lancaster, 
they  were  the  hereditary  chiefe.  Henry  perhaps  was  already 
alienated  from  his  cousin's  interest  by  being  excluded  from  the 
succession,  which  was  now  guaranteed  to  the  young  Mortimer. 
With  them  were  Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  whom  the 
parliament  in  1380  had  appointed  as  governor  to  the  king^; 
Thomas  Mowbray  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  heir  of  a  long  line 
of  Mowbrays  who  had  taken  their  part  and  paid  their  forfeit 
in  all  the  constitutional  struggles  against  the  crown,  and  who 
also  by  the  female  side  represented  a  younger  branch  of  the 
i-oyal  house;  and  earl  Bichard  of  Arundel.  These  were  until 
the  close  of  the  reign  the  leaders,  of  a  bitter  and  cruel  oppo- 
sition. They  were  strong,  as  the  old  Lancaster  party  had  been, 
in  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Archbishop  Courtenay  had  op- 
posed John  of  Gaunt  both  as  a  &YOurer  of  heresy  and  as 
dangerous  to  the  crown ;  by  his  boldness  in  reproving  Bichard 
himself  lie  had  incurred  the  boy's  intense  dislike,  and  had  once 
been  threatened  with  the  punishment  of  a  traitor*.  Henry 
of  Derby  and  Thomas  of  Gloucester  avoided  the  WyclifiSliep» 
although  they  courted  that  section  of  the  commons  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  Wycliffites  was  supposed  to  reside.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  determine  within  exact  lines 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Lollard  interest.  It  was  strong 
iu  the  court ;  in  the  country  it  gained  by  the  unpopularity  of 
the  friars;  among  the  bishops  there  was  gi*eat  reluctance  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  heretics,  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  religious  orders,  ui*ging  on  the  pope 
against  the  Wycliffites,  that  persecution,  a  new  thing  altogether 
in  England',  was  set  on  foot.     Wycliffe  had  been  suffered  to 

^  Wals.  i.  427,  428.  '  Wals.  ii  128 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  58. 

'  It  ii  doubtful  whether  any  one  had  ever  in  England  been  capitally 

Sunighed  by  law  for  heresy  before  thia  time.    An  Albigensian  was  burned 
oring  the  Interdict,  in  the  reign  of  John.     The  Chronicle  of  Means  men- 
tions (ii.  333)  among  the  persecutions  of  the  Minorites  under  John  XXII 


burned  in  that  year  sixty-three. 


^^^^ 
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die  in  peace  at  Lutterworth,  and  the  prelates  would  probably,  Pouiict  or 
if  left  free  to  act,  have  confined  themselyes  to  repressing  and  ^  ^  ^^ 
repelling  the  attempts  made  to  diminish  their  political  power 
and  wealth.     Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks,  prompted 
by  the  Wycliffites,  and  made  by  the  commons  upon  the  clergy, 
Courtenny  was  fitithful  to  the  party  with  which  the  commons 

^        more  and  more  closely  identified  themselves:   with  him  was 

Thomas  Arundel  bishop  of  Ely,  brother  of  the  earl,  a  man  whose  BUiop 
later  history  shows  him  an  equally  bitter  enemy  of  the  king  and 
of  the  heretics,  and  who  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  revolution 
that  closed  the  reign.     William  of  Wykeham,  now  growing  old, 
was  on  the  same  side.     The  king  could  reckon  on  the  support  The  other 
of  the  archbishop  of  York,  Alexander  NeviUe,  and  some  of  the        '*' 
poorer  prelates  who  had  been  promoted  during  the  present 
reign,  and  who  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the  court, 
such  as  bishop  Bushook  of  Chichester,  who  was  the  king's 
confessor.    The  elder  bisliope,  who  had  risen  by  translations 
or  by  fietmily  influence,  were  chiefly  in  opposition. 

The  country  was  not  without  real  grievances.     Each  year  inactivity  or 
had  Eeen  additions  to  the  Statute  book,  as  each  parliament  ment!^^™ 

t  had  been  employed  with  numerous  petitions.  Tet  none  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  time  had  been  redressed.  The  act  of 
138a  against  heresy,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that,  on  certi- 

r  ficate  from  the  bishops,  the  chancellor  should  commission  the 
sheriffs  and  others  to  compel  the  accused  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  church,  was  repealed  in  the  same  year  at  the  petition 

^  of  the  commons,  as  not  having  been  passed  with  their  assent  ^ 
It  was  perfectly  true,  as  the  act  asserted,  that  the  Lollards 
were  engendering  dissension  and  discord  between  divers  estates 

[       of  the  realm.    Between  the  two  parliaments  the  representatives 

,  ^  This  statute  was  pMsed  in  the  May  session  of  1383  (Statutes,  ii.  35 ;  see 

above,  p.  487,  note  3),  and  repealed  in  the  October  semion  of  the  same  year, 

^  at  the  request  of  the  oommons  :  '  la  quiel  ne  f^ist  unqaes  assentu  ne  grante 
par  les  oommnnes,  mes  oe  que  fuist  parle  de  ce  fuist  sans  assent  de  lour ; 
qe  celui  estatut  scdt  aunienti  qar  11  n*estoit  xnie  lour  entent  d^estre  justi- 
fies, ne  obliger  lour  ne  lour  suooessours  as  prelate  pluis  que  lours  aunoes- 

^  ties  n*ont  eete  en  temps  passes;'  Bot.  Pari.  lii.  141 ;  Wals.  ii.  65,  66. 
The  repeal  is  Hot  entered  among  the  statutes ;  see  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
ill.  8g, 
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of  the  commons  had  heen  changed  \  tne  chancellor  had  also 
been  changed,  and  the  proceedings  against  Wycliffe,  which  were 
actually  going  on  at  the  time  and  had  been  intermpted  by  an 
earthquake,  had  produced  a  recoil  fiivourable  to  the  heretics. 
The  statutes  against  Roman  aggressions  were  multiplied  but 
disregarded,  and,  although  the  schism  in  the  papacy  continued, 
and  was  aggravated  by  national  antipathies,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
drew  his  revenue  and  promoted  his  servants  in  England  as 
he  had  done  so  long.  But  notwithstanding  the  many  per- 
manent lines  of  separation  between  class  and  class,  interest 
and  interest,  estate  and  estate,  the  division  of  dynastic  Actions 
is  the  only  one  that  seems  powerfully  to  influence  political 
life.  Tlie  reputed  Lollardy  at  court  ^  the  growing  desire  of  the 
commcms  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  clergy,  do  not  bring  the 
court  and  the  commons  together.  There  is  a  general  decline 
of  the  older  forms  of  moral  and  religious  sincerity.  Richard 
was  as  unfit  to  restore  the  soundness  and  strength  of  the 
nation  as  he  was  unable  to  gain  a  real  victory  in  the  struggle 
of  faction.  But  what  the  politicians  wanted  was  not  so  much 
reform  of  abuses  as  the  possession  of  power.  The  commons 
saw  no  diminution  in  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  courts 
whoever  might  be  chancellor,  treasurer  or  counsellors.  They 
saw  the  lords  in  opposition  more  careful  to  court  them  than 
the  lords  in  power.  Richard  had  disappointed  them,  for  no 
prince  however  good  could  have  given  them  what  they  desired 
in  him.  In  the  parliament  of  1385  he  liad  told  them,  when 
they  requested  an  annual  examination  of  the  state  of  the  house- 
hold, that  he  would  do  it  when  he  pleased ;  and  to  a  petition 
for  the  declaration  of  the  names  of  his  officers  for  the  year  he 
had  replied  that  he  should  change  them  when  he  pleased.  Henry 
of  Derby,  although  he  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  became 
the  darling  of  the  Londoners ;  and  Gloucester  determined  to 

^  Forty-iiTe  names  are  oommon  to  the  two  uarliaments. 

^  Three  influential  memben  of  the  council,  Lewis  Clifford,  John  Clane- 
yow,  and  Richard  Sturry  were  well  known  to  be  patrona  of  the  Ldlaida ; 
aee  Proceedings  of  Privy  Council,  i.  6;  Walsingham,  ii.  159,  Ji6.  And 
Sir  John  Montagu,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  a  heretic  himself. 
Sturry  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Edward  III  removed  by  the  QwA 
l^arliament;  Chr.  Angl.  pp.  87,  377. 
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make  a  stroke  for  power  as  soon  as  liis  elder  brother  left  the 
field  open  to  him.  He  chose  his  first  step  craftily,  and  had  McwurM 
his  programme  of  reform  ready  to  his  hand.  A  charge  of  oppodtton. 
malversation  would  easily  be  believed,  when  so  much  mal« 
versation  was  known  to  exists  and  the  imputation  so  liberally 
made ;  it  was  by  such  charges  that  the  kings  had  overwhelmed 
the  ministers  of  whom  they  were  tired :  the  dealings  of  Henry  II 
with  Becket,  of  Henry  III  with  Hubert  de  Burgh,  of  Edward  III 
with  archbishop  Stratford,  and  of  John  of  Qaunt  with  Wykeham, 
formed  precedents  for  the  parliament  when  they  in  turn  would 
impeach  a  minister.  Such  a  charge  would  be  fatal  to  Michael 
de  la  Pole. 

266.  The  parliament  of  1386  opened  on  the  ist  of  October,  Pwriiaineiit 
in  the  king's  presence  ^  The  chancellor,  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
according  to  custom,  declared  the  cause  of  the  summons:  a 
great  council,  held  at  Oxford^,  had  agreed  that  it  was  time 
for  the  king  to  cross  the  sea  in  person,  and  there  were  four 
good  reasons;  it  was  better  for  England  to  invade  than  id 
repel  invasion;  it  was  well  that  the  king  should  show  his 
gcod-will  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  national  work;  he 
had  a  right  to  the  crown  of  France;  he  wanted  to  acquire 
honour  and  culture  or  knowledge  of  the  world ',  To  secure  HMvy 
these  ends  the  parliament  must  grant  money ;  the  king  for  needed, 
his  part  would  redress  all  grievances.  Four  tenths  and  fif- 
teenths,  it  was  whispered,  was  the  least  that  could  be  expected 
on  so  great  an  occasion  ^  but  whether  the  sum  was  imprudently 
mentioned  by  the  chancellor,  or  the  report  was  a  part  of  the 
scheme  for  involving  him  in  public  odium,  does  not  appear. 

^  ThiB  parliament  Mt  Oet.  i  to  Not.  28 ;  Lords*  Beport,  i.  495.  Half 
a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  granted  ia  the  usual  way,  tunna^  of  $«.  and 
ponndi^e  of  i#.  a  continued  subsidy  on  merchandise  and  wool,  appropri- 
ated to  the  defence  of  the  sea ;  and  another  half-tenth  and  fifteenth,  if  the 
commission  of  government  to  be  appointed  should  find  it  neeessaxy  for  the 
defence  of  the  Idngdom;  Bot.  Pari,  iii  aao,  221;  Knighton,  0.  2686; 
Wak.  il.  150;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  76.  The  derioJ  grant  of  two  half-tenths 
was  made  in  convocation,  I>eo.  3;  Wake,  p.  318.  The  clergy  of  York 
declined  to  vote  any  money,  and  the  parliament  of  1388  petitioned  the 
king  to  compel  them ;  ibid.  519. 

*  •  Grant  counseiU/  Bot  Pari.  iii.  215. 

'  '  Pour  oonqueire  honour  et  humanite/  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  215. 

*  Knighton,  c.  2681. 
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PMiiuneiit    The  king  retired  after  the  opening  of  parliament  to  Eltham, 

ju^j,^^^        perhaps  in  anticipation  of  the  attack* ;  on  the  13th  of  October 

g]Sl!Ii°       the  patent  was  sealed  by  which  Robert  de  Yere  was  made 

TiM  duke  of  Ireknd,  and  immediately  the  storm  arose.     Both 

damMidrttae  hoQses  signified  to  the  king  that  the  chancellor  and  the  trea- 

ofthemiii.    surer,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  should  be  removed  from  thar 

}SSt*»"       posts.    This  Richard  refused:  he  bade  the  parliament  mind 

EI!!S!^^     its  proper  business,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  at  their 

request  dismiss  a  servant  of  his  kitchen'.     The  parliament 

replied  that  unless  the  king  returned  to  Westminster  and 

removed  the  chancellor  they  would  not  proceed  to  any  other 

business.    The  king  then  proposed  that  forty  members  of  the 

house  of  commons  should  be   sent  to  confer  with  him  at 

Eltham;  this  was  rejected,  and  a  rumour  set  abroad  that 

Richard  intended,  if  they  were  sent,  to  put  them  to  death. 

Dedamtion    In  their  stead  the  duke  of  Oloucester  and  bishop  Arundel 

of  GkMiceiter 

Md  Arandei.  presented  themselves  with  a  message,  declaring  that  there  was 
an  ancient  statute  by  which  the  king  was  bound  to  hold  a 
parliament  once  a  year,  at  which,  among  other  matters,  they 
should  diacuss  how  the  public  burdens  could  most  easily  be 
borne ;  and  by  way  of  inference  they  stated  their  opinion  that, 
as  the  parliament  had  to  bear  the  burden,  they  had  a  right 
to  inquire  how  and  by  whom  their  money  was  spent.  There 
was,  however,  another  statute  according  to  which  the  parlia- 
ment might  break  up,  if  the  king  without  good  cause  abaented 

Dbfmtewith  himself  for  forty  days'*     Richard  replied  that  if  this  was  a 

the  king.  ,  , 

threat  of  rebellion  he  would  seek  advice  from  the  king  of 
France.  The  king  of  France,  they  answered,  was  his  greatest 
enemy,  and  would  advise  him  to  his  ruin.  Then,  returning 
to  the  point,  they  expatiated  on  the  poverty  of  the  country 
and  referred  that  poverty  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  king's 
stotntM  servants:  nay  there  was  another  old  statute,  which  not  so 
SgAinst  iiim.   long  sgo  had  been  put  in  force,  that  if  the  king,  from  any 

1  Knighton,  c  2680.  Aooording  to  the  Enlc^nm  (liL  359)  he  had 
attempted  to  diMolve  the  parliament. 

*  Knighton,  c.  2681. 

'  Knighton,  00.  2681,  2682.  See  also,  on  the  whole  of  this  diaoiunion, 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  68  sq. 
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malignaut  design  or  foolish  contumacy,  or  contempt,  or  wanton  ParUament 
wilfulness,  or  in  any  irregular  way,  should  alienate  himself 
from  his  people,  and  should  not  be  willing  to  be  governed  and 
regulated  by  the  laws,  statutes,  and  laudable  ordinances  of  the 
realm  with  the  wholesome  advice  of  the  lords  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  but  should  headily  and  wantonly  by  his  own  mad  counsels 
work  out  his  own  private  purposes,  it  should  then  be  lawful  Threat  of 
for  them  with  the  common  assent  and  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  realm  to  depose  the  king  himself  from  the  royal  throne 
and  elevate  in  his  place  some  near  kinsman  of  the  royal  line  ^ 

Whether  the  envoys  really  believed  themselves  to  be  qieaking 
the  truth  or  no,  the  distinct  references  to  the  ancient  laws,  or 
more  probably  the  warning  of  the  fate  of  Edward  II,  alarmed 
liichard;    he  returned  to  the  parliament;    on  the   24th  ofRkbard 
October  the  two  ministers  were  removed ' ;  bishop  Arundel  pMUament. 
becaihe  chancellor,  and  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  John  Gilbert, 
treasurer ;  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  formally  impeached  by  impeach, 
the  commons.     The  charges  against  him  were  minute  and  chancellor, 
definite^:   he  had  (i)  contrary  to  his  oath  accepted  or  pur- 
chased below  their  vi^ue  great  estates  from  the  king;  (u)  he 
had  not  seen  to  the  execution  of  the  ordinances  for  the  reform 
of  the  household  by  nine  lords  appointed^  in  the  last  par* 

'  '  Habent  enim  ez  antiquo  statato  et  de  facto  non  longe  retroactiB  tem- 
poribaa  elcperienter,  quod  dolendum  Mt,  habito,  si  rex  ex  maligno  oonsilio 
quocunque  Tel  inepta  contumaoia,  aut  oontemptn  sea  protenra  Toluntate 
gingulari  ant  qaovis  modo  Irregulari,  se  alienaverit  a  populo  sno,  nee  volu- 
eiit  per  jura  regni  et  statuta  et  latidabiles  ordinationes  cum  lalabri  oon- 
silio dominomm  et  jirocerum  regni  gobemari  et  regolari,  sed  capitose  in 
guis  insanifl  ooosiliiB  propriam  voluntatem  snaiu  singnlarem  proterve 
exeroere,  extnno  licitum  est  eis  cam  oommuni  aasensn  et  consensu  p<^nli 
regni,  ipenm  regem  de  regali  solio  abrogare  et  propinquiorem  aliqaem  de 
etirpe  ragta  loco  ejus  in  regali  solio  sublimare ;  ^  Knighton,  c.  2683.  It  is 
needless  to  say  tliat  there  was  no  such  statute,  but  from  the  king's  later 
ection  it  is  dear  that  both  parUes  had  in  view  the  measures  taken  for  the 
deposition  of  Edward  IL  It  would  seem  from  the  Modus  tenendi  parUa- 
mentom  (Select  Charters,  p.  510)  that  the  king's  absence  from  parliament 
was  '  res  dampnosa  et  periculosa.* 

'  Rymer,  viii  548. 

*  Rot.  ParU  liL  ai6 ;  Knighton,  c.  2684;  of-  Wals.  ii.  140. 

*  This  commission  is  not  given  in  the  Rolls  of  the  Parliament  of  1385 ; 
but  is  possibly  referred  to  in  an  imperfect  article ;  iii.  314.  The  commons 
had  however  asked  to  know  who  should  be  the  king's  cMef  officers  during 
the  coming  year,  and  been  told  that  the  kiqg  had  sufficient  officers  at  pre- 
■ent^  and  would  change  them  when  he  pleased  \  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  313.    If  the 
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liament ;  (in)  ne  was  responsible  for  the  misapplication  of  Uie 
money  then  granted  for  the  defence  of  the  sea ;  (iv)  he  had  fraadu- 
lently  received  the  pension  of  a  Limborg  merchant  long  after  it 
had  been  justly  forfeited ;  and  (v)  had  appropriated  to  himself 
the  revenue  of  the  master  of  S.  Antony,  which,  as  its  owner  was 
a  schismatic,  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the  king;  (vi)  as 
chancellor  he  had  sealed  charters  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
crown  and  to  the  law ;  and  (vn)  by  his  n^lecting  to  relieve  Hie 
town  of  Ghent,  that  town  had  been  lost  and  with  it  money  to 
the  amount  of  1 3,000  marks.  Suffolk  defended  himself,  and 
Bichard  le  Scrope  made  a  statement  of  his  services  and  merits '. 
Every  point  charged  against  him  he  either  denied  or  ex- 
plained ;  and,  although  the  parliament  replied  and  he  rejoined 
in  a  way  that  seems  on  the  record  sufficiently  convincing,  his 
enemies  were  his  judges.  As  for  his  services,  he  had,  as 
Scrope  said,  served  in  war  for  thirty  years,  been  captain  of 
Calais,  admiral,  and  ambassador.  He  was  no  upstart,  bat  a 
man  of  inherited  fortune,  and  in  every  capacity  he  had  lived 
without  dishonour  or  reproof.  The  dignity  of  earl  the  king 
had  bestowed  of  his  own  accord,  and  th^  lands  received  with 
the  title  were  only  what  was  needed  to  maintain  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  able  defence,  the  commons  insisted 
that  he  had  broken  his  oath,  and  prayed  for  judgment  against 
him  on  six  out  of  seven  of  the  counts.  The  discussion  and 
terms  of  the  judgment  are  rather  confused;  finally,  the  lords 
declared  that  on  the  second,  third,  and  seventh  heads,  as  his 
guilt  was  shared  by  others  of  the  council,  he  should  not  be  im* 
peached  alone ;  but,  the  rest  being  proved,  the  king  was  forced 
to  condemn  him  to  surrender  all  his  acquisitions,  save  his  earl's 
title  and  pension  of  £20,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  should 
pay  a  fine  or  ransom  *.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  de  la  Pole 
was  however  a  matter  of  minor  importance  when  he  was  once 

commission  be  that  referred  to  in  the  imperfect  article  the  bishope  of 
Winchester  and  Exeter  were  two  of  the  lonls  nominated,  and  the  ooject 
was  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  exchequer,  the  expenditure  of 
^laOyOoo,  the  case  of  the  schismatics,  and  the  king^s  debts.  OL  RoL  Parl« 
iii.  ai3,  ai;. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  a]6,  217.    Cf.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  68 

'  £ao,ooo ;  Mon.  Evetih.  p.  75. 
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removed ;  and  it  may  be  variously  estimated  according  as  the  it  wm  « 
circumstances  are  judged  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  by  the  oondenina. 
ordinary  practice  of  ministers.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  his 
administrative  capacity  he  was  equitably  entitled  to  acquittal, 
and  that  it  was  not  for  the  reasons  alleged  that  his  condemna- 
tion was  demanded..  This  the  result  proved.  The  success  of 
the  Gloucester  party  encouraged  them  to  a  further  imitation  of 
the  acts  of  the  Good  Parliament,  and  Richard,  before  he  could 
obtain  a  subsidy  whicfh  took  the  form  of  half  a  tenth,  half  a 
fifteenth,  and  an  increase  and  continuance  of  the  customs,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency 
or  council  of  reform.     This  body  was  to  hold  office  for  a  year  a  commL- 

...         •ton  of 

to  recrulate  the  royal  household  and  the  realm,  to  inquire  into  reform  is 
all  sources  of  revenue,  receipts,  and  expenditure,  to  examine  reguhue  the 
and  amend  all  defaults  and  misprisions  whereby  the  king  was  booiehoid. 
injured  or  the  law  broken,  and  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints not  provided  for  by  the  law ;  all  subjects  were  ordered 
to  obey  them  to  the  extent  of  the  commission,  and  none  "ifga 
to   advise   the   king  to  revoke  the  commission  nuder^ss^re 
penalties.   This  commission  was  issued  on  the  1 9th  o'f  ^^faiber, 
and  embodied  in  a  statute  dated  on  the-  i^^f  December ^ 
The  lords  named  were  eleven  in  number :.  bQiops  Courtenay,  The  oon- 
NeviUe,  Wykeham,  and  BrantingkAm^^.t'Se  abbot  of  Waltham, 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and.  Y^rkr  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
the  lords  John  of  CoUW,^  iftShard  le  Scrope,  and  John  De- 
vereux^     These  were  to  .^cV  in   conjunction  with  the   new 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  privy  seal  *. 

Richard  was  blind- io  his  own  advantages,  or  he  might  have  Ridiard** 
found  in  the  teclinical  character  of  the  proceedings  or  in  the 
personal  composition  of  the  council  some  sources  of  strength. 
Old  statesmen  like  Wykeham  and  Scrope  were  not  likely  to 
allow  extreme  measures,  and  in  Neville  the  king  had  a  devoted 

^  Statutes,  ii  39-43 ;  Malvern  (ed.  Lnmby,  Higden,  ix.),  pp.  83*89. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  221 ;  Knighton,  oc.  2685,  2686  sq. 

'  The  priyy  seal  was  John  Waltham,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  minutes  of  the  first  prooeedings  of  the  commission  are  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  ed.  Nicolas,  i.  3 :  but  they  contain  merely 
a  list  of  aracles  of  inquiry. 
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fi'leud.  But  lUcliard  was  ouly  twenty-one;  the  despotic  and 
imptitieut  impulses  of  royalty  bad  been  aroused  in  him,  and  he 
knew  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  mixed  composition  of  the  com- 
mission, the  leading  spirit  in  it  was  Gloucester.  He  set  him- 
self to  thwart  rather  than  to  propitiate  his  temporary  masters. 
Before  the  close  of  the  session  he  protested  by  word  of  mouth 
that  for  nothing  done  in  the  parliament  should  any  prejudice 
arise  to  him  or  his  crown,  that  the  prerogative  and  liberties 
of  his  crown  should  be  safely  observed  notwithstanding  ^  Im* 
mediately  afterwardK  he  released  Suffolk  from  prison  without 
ransom,  and  called  into  his  councils  Sir  Simon  Burley,  arch- 
bishop Neville;  the  duke  of  Ireland,  Tressilian  the  chief  justice, 
and  Nicholas  Brember,  the  head  of  his  party  in  the  city  of 
London.  With  their  advice  he  formed  a  deliberate  scheme 
of  policy  *.  He  would  have  been  fully  justified,  both  by  what 
he  knew  of  Gloucester  and  by  the  examples  of  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III  and  Edward  II,  in  taking  precautions  in  case  the 
commission  should  decline  to  surrender  its  powers  at  the  end 
of  the  tenn  of  office ;  but  his  elder  advisera  should  have  warned 
him  that  excessive  and  imprudent  precaution  might  easily  be 
iutei'preted  as  aggression.  This  was  not  done.  The  king  and 
his  friends  made  a  rapid  progress  through  the  country,  courting 
adherents  and  binding  their  partisans  by  strict  obligations  to 
support  them.  They  prepared  to  call  on  the  sheriffs  to  raise 
the  forces  of  the  shires  for  the  king's  defence,  and  to  influence 
the  elections  for  the  next  parliament  in  his  favour ' ;  and  not 
content  with  this,  they  brought  together,  first  at  Shrewsbury 
and  afterwards  at  Nottingham,  a  body  of  judges  to  give  an 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  224. 

*''  '  Coromoverunt  reg<eiii  contra  doininoa  siunmntes  regem  non  in  effeciu 
eiise  regem  led  nomine  tenus,  futtiramqae  ut  nihil  sni  juris  existerBt* 
domini  tunen  potestate  ffauderent;*  Mon.  Eveiih.  p.  77 ;  cf.  Wala.  ii.  156 ; 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  71. 

'  '  Vioeoomites  convenire  fecit  ut  sciret  quantam  potentiam  poivent  oon- 
trahere  contra  barones,  et  ut  ipsi  nullum  militem  de  pago  vel  de  Bohira 
permitterent  eligi  ad  parliamentum  nisi  quern  rex  et  ejus  consilium  elegis* 
sent.  Ad  quae  vicecomites  dixerunt  quod  communes  fayerent  domiiiis, 
nee  esse  in  potestate  illorum  nd  banc  causam  exeroitum  oontraheBbdi ;  de 
militibus  ad  parliamentum  oligendis  dixerunt,  communes  velle  tenere 
nsitatas  ocnsuetudines,  quae  Tolunt  ut  a  communibus  milites  eligantur  ;* 
Mon.  Evesh.  p.  85 ;  Walrj.  ii.  161 ;  Chron.  Angl.  p.  379 ;  Malvern,  p.  94. 
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opinion  adverse  to  the  legality  of  the  coinmiss;ion  of  conncil. 
On   the    asth   of  August,  1387,  at  Nottingham,  five  of  theHeobi*ins 
justices*,  under  compulsion  as  they  afterwards  said,  declared judgw an 
that  the  commission  was  unlawful,  as   heing  contrary  to  the  adv«ne  to 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and   that  those  who  had   procured  mfaaion, 
it  deserved  capital  punishment;  that  the  direction  of  procedure    ^^'  '^  ^' 
in  parliament  helonged  to  the  king ;  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons had  no  power  to  remove  the  king's  servants;  that  the 
person  who  had  moved  for  the  production  of  the  statute  by 
which  Edward  II  was   deposed,  which  was  really  the  mod^l 
on  which  the  recent  ordinance  was  framed,  was  a  traitor,  and 
that  the  sentence  on   Suffolk   was   revocable  and   erroneous. 
This  opinion  was   attested   by  the  archbishops   of  York  and 
Dublin,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bangor,  and  Chichester,  the 
duke  of  Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  ^     Even  if  Bichard 
l»>uld  at  once  have  acted  upon  this  declaration,  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  publish  it;  as  matters  stood  it  was  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  war.     It  was  followed  by  a  rash 
attempt  to  arrest  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  this  failed,  and  Glou- 
cester, in  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  i)0wer,  was  not  slow 
in  taking  up  the  challenge  in  arms'.   On  the  loth  of  November 
Bichard   returned    to    London,    and    was    received    in    great 
state   by  the  mayor  and  citizens  \     On   the  lath,  however.  Alarm  of 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Arundel  were  reported  to  be  ap-  1387.* 
pronching  in  full   force.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
lords  Cobham,  Lovel,  and  Devereux,  appeared  as  negotiators : 
the  council,  they  declared,  was  innocent  of  any  attempt  to 
injure  the  king ;  the  five  false  advisers,  Neville,  Vere,  de  la  Gioamrter 
Pole,  Tressilian,  and  Brember,  were  the  real  traitora,  and  against  kht^iiend^ 
these,  on  the  14th,  Gloucester  and  his  friends  laid  a  deliberate  '^***^'****" 
charge  of  treason.     Kichard  at  first  thought  of  resisting,  and 
summoned  the  Londoners  to  his  aid  ;  but  when  he  found  them 
determined  not  to  fight  for  him,  and  when  the  lord  Basset, 

^  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  85 ;  Knighton,  oc.  2693,  2694 ;  Walfl.  il  16a ;  Malyern, 
pp.  98-102 ;  Enlog.  iii.  361. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  233^  234 ;  Mon.  EvesH.  pp.  86-89 ;  Knighton,  oc.  2694  tq. 
^  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  90 ;  WaU.  ii.  163. 
*  Knighton,  c.  2696 ;  Malvern,  p.  104. 
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the  earl  of  Northttmberland  and  others  declared  that  they  be- 
lieyed  in  the  honesty  of  the  coancil  and  refused  to  fight  for 
the  duke  of  Ireland  S  he  was  obliged  to  tenqKvise.  la  West- 
minster Hall,  on  the  17th,  he  received  the  lords  of  the  coancil 
gracioasly^  accepted  their  excuses,  and  promised  that  in  the 
next  parliament  his  unfortunate  adyisers  should  be  compelled 
to  appear  and  give  account  of  themselves.  On  the  20th  the 
five  culprits  took  to  flight'.  Suffolk  and  Neville  escaped 
safely.  Yere  raised  a  force  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  join 
the  king,  but  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Derby  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  made  his  way  to  France.  Tressilian  found  a  temporary 
hiding-place,  and  only  Brember  was  taken.  On  the  27th  of 
December  ^  Richard  found  himself  obliged  to  receive  the  formal 
appeal,  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  appellants  to  order  the  arrest 
of  the  remainder  of  his  personal  friends.  Possibly  he  had  not 
until  then  given  up  all  hope  of  resistance;  for  in  the  writs  of 
parliament  issued  on  the  17th  of  December  he  had  inserted 
a  provision  that  the  knights  to  be  elected  should  be  '  in  debaUs 
modemis  magis  indifferentes  '^ : '  but  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of 
Ireland  settled  the  matter  for  the  time ;  the  king  was  obliged 
by  another  writ  on  the  ist  of  January  to  withdraw  the  order 
as  contrary  to  the  ancient  form  of  election  and  the  liberties 
of  lords  and  commons,  and  to  direct  that  the  knights  should  be 
chosen  without  any  such  condition®.  The  day  fixed  was  the 
3rd  of  February,  and  then  the  parliament  met  ^ 

After  the  chancellor's  speech,  Gloucester  on  his  knees  dis- 
avowed all  intention,  such  as  had  been  imputed  to  him,  of 
makiug  himself  king,  and,  when  Richard  had  declared  himself 

*  Knigliton,  c.  2698. 

'  Knighton,  0.  2700;  Wals.  ii.  166;  Malyern,  p.  107. 
'  Knighton,  c.  2701. 

}  Knighton,  oc.  2704,  2705 ;  W»ls.  ii.  171, 172, 173;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  too; 
Eulog.  iii.  365;  Malvern,  pp.  113-11S. 
'  Lords'  Report,  iv.  725 

*  LordH*  Report,  iv.  727 ;  Rot.  Purl.  Iii.  400  *  Rymer,  vli.  566. 

^  This  parliament  sat  Feb.  3  to  March  20,  and  April  11  to  June  4; 
Lords'  Report,  i.  495  ;  Knighton,  o.  2706.  Half  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was 
granted,  with  tunnage  and  poundage  and  cnstom  on  wool  as  in  1386 ;  Rot. 
Pari.  iii.  244.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbuiy,  Feb.  26,  granted  half  a 
tenth  on  the  understanding  that  the  York  dergry  did  the  same ;  Wake, 
pp.  3I9»  320. 
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satisfied  of  his  ancle's  good  faith,  the  business  of  the  session  PAribmant 
began  \     The  five  appellant  lords,  Gloucester,  Derby,  Notting-  owiantion 
ham,  Warwick,  and  Arundel  brought  forward  thirty-nine  charges  ^f^Sut^ 
against  the  five  accused*,  some  counts  being  common  to  all, 
some  peculiar  to  individuals.    They  had  conspired  to  rule  the  chM^et 
king  for  their  own  purposes,  and  had  bound  him  by  an  unlawful  lOie^Verp. 
oath  to  maintain  them.     They  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  TnasUiaD,' 
society  of  his  magnates,  and  had  defeated  all  the  measures  taken  Branber. 
by  the  pai'liament  for  his  good.    They  had  caused  him  to  im- 
poverish the  crown  by  lavish  gifts  of  land,  jewels,  money,  and 
privileges.    They  had  attempted  to  make  Robert  de  Yere  king 
of  Ireland;  they  had  carried  off  the  king  into  distant  parts 
of  the  realm,  and  had  negotiated  treasonably  with  the  king  of 
France.    By  the  formation  of  secret  leagues,  the  levying  of 
forces,  connivance  with  the  military  operations  of  the  duke,  and 
trying  to  influence  the  sherifis  in  the  elections,  they  had  all 
alike  proved  their  consciousness  of  guilt.     They  had  incited  the 
Londoners  to  resist  in  arms  and  to  slay  the  lords  and  commons, 
and  they  had  obtained  from  the  judges  a  false  opinion  to  justify 
them  in  treating  the  council  of  government  as  traitors.     The  The  bm  01 
bill  of  appeal  was  first  presented  to  the  judges,  who  declared  it  ^Sma 
informal,  whether  tested  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm  or  by 
the  civil  law.     The  lords  thereupon  announced  that  in  matters 
of  such  high  concern  the  rules  of  civil  law  could  not  be  ob- 
served ;  the  parliament  was  itself  the  supreme  judge ;  it  was  tim  pwua. 
not  to  be  bound  by  the  forms  which  guided  inferior  courts,  that  mieittM' 
were  merely  the  executors  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  of  the  ordinances  and  establishments  of  parlia- 
ment.   In  their  supreme  authority  they  determined,  and  the 
king  allowed,  that  the  appeal  was  well  and  sufficiently  made 
and  affirmed'.    The  names  of  the  accused  were  then  called; 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  328  sq. 

'  Rot. Pftrl. iii.  229 sq.;  Knighton, oc.  2713-2726;  Malvern, pp.  119-140. 

'  *  Que  en  ai  haute  crime  oome  est  pretendn  ...  la  cause  ne  serra  alllours 
deduc  q*en  parlement^  ne  par  autre  ley  que  ley  et  coun  du  parlement,  et 
q'il  appartient  as  seignurs  du  parleinent  et  a  lour  franchise  et  libertee 
d'auneten  custume  du  parlement,  d'estre  juges  en  tieuz  cas,  et  de  tieux 
eas  ajngger  par  assent  du  roi ;  et  que  ens!  serra  &it  en  cest  cas  par  agarde 
du  parlement,  puree  que  le  roialme  d'Engleterre  n'estoit  devant  ces  h^uree. 
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Suffolk,  Yere,  Neville,  and  Tressilian  were  abeent,  and  against 
tbera  the  appellants  pressed  for  an  immediate  sentence.  The 
lords  spiritual,  after  protesting  their  right  as  peers  to  take  part 
in  all  proceedings  of  the  house,  withdrew  from  the  trial  in 
which,  as  a  case  of  capital  offence,  the  canons  forbade  them 
to  take  part;  and  the  lords  temporal  examined  the  chai^^. 
Fourteen  of  the  counts  were  found  to  contain  treason,  and 
on  all  the  accused  were  guilty  ^ :  Suffolk,  Yere,  and  Tressilian 
were  therefore  condemned  to  be  drawn  and  hanged;  Neville 
to  forfeit  his  temporalities  and  await  further  judgment.  This 
sentence  was  published  on  the  13th  of  February;  on  the  17th 
Brember  was  tried,  and  on  the  20th  condemned  and  executed. 
Tressilian  was  captured  during  the  trial,  and  hanged  on  the 
19th '.  On  the  and  of  March  the  judges  who  had  given  their 
opinion  at  Nottingham  were  impeached  by  the  commons,  and 
on  the  6th  found  guilty  by  the  lords.  The  sentence  of  death 
however  was,  at  the  request  of  the  queen  and  bishops,  com- 
muted for  perpetual  exile  in  Ireland.  On  the  6  th  of  March  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  on  the  12th  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir 
John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  Sir  John  Salisbury,  and  Sir  James 
Bemers  were  also  impeached  by  the  commons,  on  sixteen 
charges  of  treason  similar  to  those  on  which  the  others  had 
been  condemned.  They  had  a  short  respite.  Parliament  was 
adjourned  for  Easter  from  March  20  to  April  22.  As  soon  as 
proceedings  were  resumed  they  were  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned. The  laymen  were  executed,  Burley  on  the  5th  of  May, 
the  other  three  on  the  i  ^th '.  The  earl  of  Derby  and  the  duke  of 

ne  ft  Ventent  da  loi  notre  dit  seigneur  et  Beigneun  da  parlement  unqoes  ne 
serra,  reule  ne  goveme  par  la  ley  civill ;  et  auxint  lour  entent  n*eit  pas 
de  realer  ou  govemer  ri  haute  oanse  oome  oesi  appell  eet,  que  ne  eerra 
aillours  trie  ne  termine  q*en  parlement,  oome  dit  est,  par  ooars,  prooene 
et  ordre,  use  en  asoune  court  ou  place  plus  bas  deinz  menne  le  roialme^ 

Sueux  oourtes  et  places  ne  sent  que  ezecutours  d'aunciens  leys  et  oustumes 
u  roiahne  et  ordinances  et  establissements  de  parlement;  et  feust  avis 
au  mesmes  les  seigneurs  du  parlement,  par  assent  du  roi  notre  dit  seignenr, 
que  cest  appell  feust  fait  et  afierme  bien  et  assets  deuement,  et  le  process 
aycell  bone  et  effeotuel  solono  les  leys  et  cours  de  parlement,  et  pur  tiel 
Tagarderont  et  ajuggeiont;*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  236. 
^  Rot.  Pari.  m.  237;  Knighton,  c.  2706. 

'  Knighton,  c  2726 ;  of.  Wals.  ii.  173  sq.;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  102. 
*  Wals.  ii.  174;  Malvern,  p.  177. 
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York  were  very  anxious  to  spare  Burley,  but  were  OYerruled  by 
Gloucester  and  ArundeL    For  the  disposal  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  bishop  of  Chichester  further  measures  were  neces- 
sary. The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  laid  before  the  pope,  and 
Urban  YI  was  liot  restrained  by  any  scruples  of  conscience  from 
allowing  the  powers  of  the  church  to  be  used  for  the  humiliation 
of  a  political  enemy.    By  an  act  of  supreme  i)ower,  in  which  sunmiAfy 
the  English  church  and  nation  acquiesced,  he  translated  arch-  ^^^ 
bishop  Neyille  to  the  see  of  S.  Andrew's,  and  the  bishop  of 
Chichester  to  that  of  Tribuma,  or  Kilmone,  in  Irehmd.     Scot- 
land acknowledged  the  rival  pope,  and  the  translation  of  Neville 
was  a  mere  mockery ;  he  died  serving  a  small  cure  in  Flanders. 
The  appointment  to  Tribuma  was  simply  banishment.   So  rapid  Amndd 
was  the  action  of  the  lords  that  on  the  30th  of  April  Thomas  arehbUiop 
Arundel  was  nominated  to  succeed  Neville  at  York,  and  thus 
much  was  completed  before  the  parliament  broke  up.     The 
session  lasted  until  the  4th  of  June.     On  the  2nd  the  lords  and 
commons  granted  a  large  subsidy  on  wool  and  other  merchan- 
dise,  out  of  which  J&2o,ooo  was  voted  to  the  lords  appellant  \ 
Besides  the  formal  registration  of  the  acts  and  supplementary 
securities  for  the  execution  of  the  sentences  of  forfeiture,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  appellants,  no  legislative  work  was 
undertaken.     The  'merciless'  parliament*  sat  for  122  days* 
Its  acts  fiiUy  establish  its  right  to  the  title,  and  stamp  with  other  Mta 
infamy  the  men  who,  whether  their  political  aims  were  or  were  MercUen 
not  salutary  to  the  constitution,  disgraced  the  cause  by  excessive  '^ 
and  vindictive  cruelty. 

Gloucester  and  his  allies  retained  their  power  for  a  year  Partiuwnt 
longer.     During  this  time  a  parliament  was  held  at  Cam-  bridg*,  13B8. 
bridge  \  in  which  some  useful  statutes  were  passed  and  further 

^  Roi.  Pari.  iii.  245. 

'  '  Parliamentom  sine  miaerioordift  \ '  Knighton,  c.  2701.  The  statate  of 
this  parliMnent  la  chiefly  oompoaed  of  the  enactmenta  against  the  fftvour- 
ifcea ;  five  abort  olaoaes  in  addition  limit  the  acoepiance  of  gifts  of  the  king, 
forbid  the  increaae  of  custom  on  wool,  and  the  issue  of  royal  letters  to 
disturb-  the  exeontion  of  the  law,  and  alter  the  law  on  justioea  of  assize ; 
Sutates,  IL  54,  55. 

3  Sent.  9  to  Oct.  17, 1388 ;  Lords*  Report^  i.  495  ;  Malvern,  pp.  185^198. 
A  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  granted ;  Record  Report,  ii.  app.  3,  p.  178.  llie 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  granted  a  tenth,  Oct.  ao ;  Wake,  pp.  320,  321. 
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aid  granted ;  and  a  truce  was  made  with  France  for  two  years. 
The  king  continued  in  retirement,  and  the  conntiy  at  peace. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1389,  Richard  took  the  kingdom  by  sur- 
prise. Entering  the  council,  he  asked  to  be  told  how  old  he 
was.  He  was  three  and  twenty  ^»  When  this  was  acknow- 
ledged he  announced  that  he  was  certainly  of  age,  and  intended 
no  longer  to  submit  to  restraints  which  would  be  intolerable  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  Henceforth  he  would  manage  the 
affiJrs  of  the  realm  for  himself,  would  choose  his  own  counsellors, 
and  be  a  king  indeed.  Following  up  his  brave  words  by  action, 
he  demanded  the  great  seal  from  Arundel,  who  at  once  surren- 
dered it;  bishop  G-ilbert  resigned  the  treasury,  and  on  the 
following  day  WiUiam  of  Wykeham  and  Thomas  Brantingham 
returned  to  the  posts  of  chancellor  and  treasurer.  Some  minor 
changes  were  made  in  the  legal  body,  and  the  appellant  lords 
were  removed  from  the  counciL  On  the  8th  of  May  the  king 
issued  letters  to  the  sheriffs  declaring  that  he  had  assumed  the 
government  \  The  success  of  this  bold  stroke  was  as  strange  as 
its  suddenness.  According  to  the  chronicler  it  ¥ras  welcomed 
with  general  satisfaction'.  Whether  it  was  that  the  country 
was  tired  of  the  appellants,  or  that  all  fears  were  extinguished 
as  to  the  restoration  of  the  favourites,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Bichaixl  however  acted  with  astonishing  moderation.  Although 
he  contrived  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  exiled  friends,  he 
made  no  effort  to  recall  them  or  to  avenge  the  dead.  Suffolk 
died  the  same  summer  in  France ;  Robert  de  Vere  never  returned 
to  England ;  the  exiled  judges  remained  for  eight  years  longer 
in  Ireland.     In  September  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  the 

The  Statute  of  Cambridge  forbidi  the  sale  of  offioee,  oonfirmB  the  previom 
legiBlaUon  on  labouren,  artifioen,  and  beggars ;  forbids  ohildrea  who  have 
bran  kept  at  the  plough  till  twelve  to  learn  any  oraft  or  mystery ;  fixes  six 
as  the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  oouuty,  who  are  to  hold 
their  iesstons  quarterly ;  orders  the  slanderers  of  great  men  to  be  punished 
by  the  king's  council,  and  puts  provisors  of  benefices  out  of  the  king*s  pro- 
tection ;  Statutes,  ii.  55-60;  Knighton,  c.  2729 ;  Wals.  ii.  177  ;  Mon.  Evenh. 
p.  105. 

^  Knighton,  c.  2735 ;  Wals.  Ii.  181 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  loS;  Rymer,  vii. 
616;  Malvern,  pp.  210,  211. 

*  Rymer,  vii  618  ;  Rot.  ParL  ilL  404. 

'  '  Omnes  Deum  glorificaverunt  qui  sibi  talem  regem  sapSentem  lutoruni 
providere  cnravit  ;*  Knighton,  c.  2736. 
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admission  of  the  appelbiits  to  the  king's  favour.  A  violent  lUeonento. 
dispute  teok  plaee  in  the  oouncil  on  the  15th  of  October ;  appdUmta. 
Biehaid  apparently  wishing  to  .buy  over  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
with  a  large  pension  given  him  as  Warden  of  Berwick,  and  the 
chancellor  objecting  to  the  expense  \  In  the  following  Novem- 
ber, John  of  Gannt  i*etumed  home,  and  by  a  prompt  use  of  his 
personal  influence  produced  an  apparent  reconciliation  among  all 
parties  ^  For  eight  years  Bichard  governed  England  as,  to  all 
appearance,  a  constitutional  and  popular  king. 

267.  The  truce  with  France,  concluded  in  1389,  was  continued  Pubiie 
by  renewals  for  short  periods  until  1394,  and  then  prolonged  from  1388 
for  four  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  king,  who  lost  ^  '^^* 
his  first  wife  in  1394,  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  YI,  and 
arranged  a  truce  for  twenty-five  years.     The  cessation  of  a  war 
which  had  lasted  already  for  half  a  century,  intermitted  only  by 
truces,  which  were  either  periods  of  utter  prostration  or  seasons 
of  expensive  preparation  for  fresh  enterprises,  is  almost  enough 
to  account  for  the  internal  peace  of  England  from  1388  to 
'397'*     Taxation  was  moderate  and  regular,  although   not  Tazauoii, 
unvaried  from  year  to  year:  in  1391  a  fifteenth  and  a  half,  ' 

and  a  tenth  and  a  half;  in  139  a  two  halves  of  a  fifteenth  and 
tenth;  and  in  1395  a  fifteenth  and  tenth,  were  granted.  The 
subsidy  on  wool  and  merchandise  was  continued  through  the 

^  Proceedings  of  Privy  CSouncil,  i.  11, 12.  '  Wals.  ii.  194,  IQ5. 

'  The  parliunentg  of  these  yearn  sat  as  follows : — 
In  1390  Jan.  17-Maroh  a  ;  Nov.  la-Dec.  3.    A  grant  of  the  subsidy  and 

tonnage  and  poundage  for  a  year  was  made  in  the  first  session  ; 

in  the  second  the  vote  was  raised  on  the  wool  to  509.  and  53K.  d.d, 

on  the  sack  and  7}  and  8  marks  on  the  last,  for  three  years. 
In  1391  Nov.  3-Dec.  3;  Kecord  Keports,  ii.  p.  178. 
In  139a  a  parliament  summoned  to  York  for  the  14th  of  October  was 

adjourned  on  September  8,  and  never  met. 
In  1393  Jan.  20-Feb.  10,  at  Winchester;  Rot.  ParL  iii.  300  sq. 
In  1394  Jan.  a7-Mareh  6.    Tnnnage  and  poundage  were  granted;  Rot. 

Pari.  iii.  314. 
In  1395  Jan.  27-Feb.  15  ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  330. 

The  Convocations  of  the  same  period  were  these : — (i)  In  1391,  April  17, 
the  clergy  of  Canterbury  granted  a  subsidy  to  the  pope.  (2)  The  clei-gy 
of  Canterbury, -Dec.  9,  and  those  of  York,  Deo.  4,  granted  a  half-tenth. 
(3)  I»  ^393  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  March  3,  and  of  York,  March  17, 
granted  three  half  •tenths.  (4)  In  1 394  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  May  21, 
and  of  York,  March  i,  granted  a  tenth.  (5)  In  1395  the  oler^ry  of  Canter- 
bury, Feb.  5,  and  of  York,  Feb.  9,  granted  a  tenth ;  Wake,  pp.  321-324. 
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jRrhold  time:,  after  a  grant  of  a  single  year  in  1390,  it  was 
renewed  at  an  increased  rate,  which  bespeaks  continued  pros- 
perity \  for  three  years;  in  1393  for  the  same  term;  and  in 
1397  the  custom  on  wool  was  given  for  five  years.  The  varia- 
tions of  taxation  imply  some  irregularity  in  the  sessionB  of 
parliament ;  no  parliament  was  held  in  1389 ;  the  estates  met 
twice  in  1390,  in  January  and  November;  and  in  November 
1391 ;  the  next  session  was  in  January  1393,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  parliament  met  in  1394  and  1395.  Most  of  these 
were  long  sessions,  varying  from  three  weeks  to  three  months, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  business  was  transacted  in  each. 
The  ministerial  changes  were  not  great,  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  apparent  approval  of  the  king.  In  the  first  parliament 
of  1390  the  chancellor,  tt'easurer,  and  coonciUors  resigned  their 
offices,  and  prayed  that  if  they  had  done  any  wrong  it  might  be 
laid  against  them  before  the  parliament.  The  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  the  commons  declared  that  they  had  no  fault 
to  find,  and  they  all  resumed  their  offices  ^  In  September  1391  * 
archbishop  Arundel  succeeded  Wykeham  as  chancellor,  and 
remained  in  office  until  1396,  when  he  succeeded  Courtenay 
at  Canterbury,  and  consequently  resigned  the  seal  to  £dmnnd 
Stafford,  bishop  of  Exeter;  at  the  treasuiy  bishop  Brantingham 
presided  from  May  to  August  1389 ;  bishop  Gilbert  of  S.  David*s 
from  August  1389  to  May  1391 ;  and  John  Waltham,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  from  May  1391  to  September  1395,  when  Roger 
Walden  was  appointed.  Under  the  advice  of  his  experienced 
counsellors  Richard  took  some  very  important  steps  in  legis- 
lation. Almost  every  year  of  the  reign  is  marked  by  its  own 
statute,  but  the  acts  of  this  portion  of  it  are  of  great  signi- 
ficance. First  in  historical  prominence  comes  the  statute  of 
Provisors,  passed  in  I390^  which  re-enacted  the  memorable 

>  Wil».  il,  196.  •  Hot.  ParL  iii.  258.  ^  Rynaer,  viL  707. 

*  StaiutM,  ii.  61,  70.  See  also  Bymer,  vii.  675.  The  biihopt  proCeeCed 
agaimt  the  infringement  of  the  papal  riglit  by  thii  statute;  Rot.  Flarl.  iii. 
264 ;  Wak.  ii.  198 ;  and  in  oonaeqaence  of  a  papal  remonitranoe  Mine  re- 
laxaiion  of  this  statute  was  permitted  in  the  next  parliament ;  Wals.  ii. 
203 ;  Hon.  Evesh.  p.  123.     See  also  Malvern,  pp.  221-234,  248-258,  262. 
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statute  of  1 351,  with   additional   safeguards  against   Roman 
usurpation.     The  oi'dinauce  against  maintenance^,  that  is  the  nwinten. . 
undertaking  to  promote  other  men's  quarrels  and  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice  by  unauthorised  })erson8,  especially  such  as 
make  a  trade  out  of  the  |X)litical  influence  of  their  lords,  includes 
a  prohibition  of  the  old  custom  of  giving  '  livery  of  company/  uver}% 
tlie  retaining  of  large  retinues,  which' supplied,  for  the  sake  of 
pomp,  the  2)lace  of  the  old  feudal  court  and  following.     This 
also  was  issued  in  1390.     In  the  second  parliament  of  that  year  Jjutice*  of 
the  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  was  enlarged  from  six  to 
eight  in  each  shire,  and  the  staple  reformed.     In  1391  the  pro-  iDortmain, 
visions  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  were  interpreted  to  forbid  the 
contrivance  of  granting  enfeoffment  to  laymen  to  the  uses  of 
I'eligious  houses,  and  the  acquisition  of  land  by  perpetual  cor- 
porations such  as  guilds  and  fraternities';  and  the  private  courts 
of  landlords  were  forbidden  to  try  cases  concerning  freehold. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  that  villeins  might  not  be  allowed 
to  acquire  lands,  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools '  to  ad- 
vance them  by  means  of  clergy'  or  scholarship^,  for  fear  of 
their  increasing  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  defeating  the  rights 
of  the  lords,  were  rejected  by  the  king  in  this  parliament.     In  "nd 
1393  the  great  statute  of  Praemunire  imposed  forfeituie  of 
goods  as  the  penalty  for  obtaining  bulls  or  other  instruments 
at  Rome*.     The  legislation  of  1394  is  chiefly  mercantile,  and  ^S^ff 
most  of  the  other  statutes  contain  provisions  for  improving  or 
confirming  the   laws  which  had   been   made  in   the   time  of 
Edward  III  for  the  benefit  of  trade  ^. 

This  interposition  of  a  period  of  eight  years  of  peace  between  Period  o' 
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two  epochs  of  terrible  civil  discord  is  very  remarkable.  A 
ceHain  amount  of  good  government  was  indispensable  to  its 
continuance,  and  for  this  Richard  appeared  to  be  honestly 
labouring.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  a  somewhat  subservient 
parliament.  In  the  winter  session  of  1390  and  again  in  1391 
it  was  declared,  on  the  petition  of  the  lords  and  commons, 

^  Statutes,  ii.  74  so.;  Wals.  ii.  195,  196;  Hon.  Evodi.p.  I  a  I. 

*  Statnted,  ii.  79;  Mon.  Eveih.  p.  123 ;  Knighton,  0.  2738. 

'  Kot  Pari,  iii  294. 

«  SUtntet,  it  84,  85,  nq.  *  Statutes,  ii.  87  sq. 
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that  the  king's  prerogative  was  anaffected  by  the  legislation 
of  his  reign  or  those  of  his  progenitors,  even  of  Edward  II 
himself;  and  this  article^  which  is  a  renunciation  of  political 
opposition,  must  have  been  one  condition  of  the  promotion 
of  the  Amndels  ^  The  king  showed  no  vindictiveness :  the 
ministers  of  the  time  were  chosen  from  among  the  men  who 
had  been  most  hostile  to  the  favourites.  Tlie  composition  of  the 
council  was  not  one-sided;  Arundel,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  himeelf,  were  restored  to  their  places 
in  it  before  December  1389*;  and  in  March  1390  the  king 
agreed  to  a  body  of  rules  for  the  management  of  the  council- 
business  which  show  that  it  must  have  been  the  threat  of  com- 
pulsion, or  the  advice  of  really  dangerous  counsellors,  that  had 
prevented  him  ftx)m  accepting  the  commission  of  1386'.  It 
is  indeed  possible  that  Richard  dissembled ;  that  he  forced 
himself  to  associate  with  men  whom  he  hated,  in  the  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  for  him  to  destroy  them  in  detail : 
but  such  a  theory  is  extremely  improbable;  he  was  young, 
impulsive,  and  at  no  period  of  his  life  capable  of  self-restraint 
in  small  matters.  It  is  perhaps  more  conceivable  that  in  his 
earlier  difficulties  he  was,  as  his  opponents  said,  the  scarcely 

'  In  1390  Eichard  had  made  fresh  proTidon  for  the  dakes  of  York  and 
Gloaoester,  which  may  account  for  the  petitions  from  both  lords  and  00m- 
mons, '  que  la  regalie  et  prerogative  de  notre  dit  seigneur  le  loi  et  de  sa 
corone  soient  tont  dis  sauvez  et  gardes;'  Rot.  Pm-L  iii.  278,  279.  The 
petition  of  1391  is  more  full,  and  proceeds  from  the  commons:  '£n 
ycest  parlement  le  seoond  jonr  de  Deoembre,  les  oommanes  prierent  overte- 
ment  en  plein  parlement  que  notre  seigneor  le  roi  soit  et  estoise  aussi 
frank  en  sa  regalie  liberie  et  dignite  roiiue  en  son  temps*  come  ascuns  de 
ses  nobles  progenitours  jadys  rois  TEngleterre  f^rent  en  lour  temps;  nient 
contresteant  aacnn  estatot  ou  ordinance  fait  devant  ces  heures  a  oontraire, 
et  mesment  en  temps  le  roi  Edward  II,  qui  gist  a  Gloucestre.  Et  que  hi 
ascun  estatut  fuist  €ut  en  temps  le  dit  roi  Inward,  en  derogation  de  la 
liberte  et  franchise  de  la  oorone,  qu'ils  soit  annulle  et  de  null  fbroe.  Et 
puis  touts  les  prelats  et  seigneurs  temporels  prierent  en  mesme  le  manere. 
Et  sur  ce  notra  dit  seigneur  le  roi  mmia  les  dits  seigneurs  et  oommunea 
de  la  grant  tendresse  et  affection  q'ils  avoient  a  la  salyation  de  son  honour 
et  de  son  estate  Et  a  cause  que  lour  dits  prieres  et  requestes  luy  semblc- 
rent  honestes  et  resonables,  U  I'agrea  et  assenta  pleiaement  a  ycelles;' 
Rot.  Pari.  iii.  286. 

*  Pri-vy  Council  Proceedings  i.  17. 

'  Ibid.  i.  18.  One  clause  forbids  all  gifts  by  the  king  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gluuoester,  and  the  chuioellor, 
or  two  of  them. 
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voluntary  tool  of  abler  men,  with  whom,  although  he  had 
a  boyish  affection  for  them,  he  had  not  as  yet  any  political 
sympathy.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  dissimulation  that  led 
him  to  promote  Thomas  Arundel  to  the  almost  impregnable 
position  of  the  primacy,  and  to  trust  the  earl  his  brother  with 
supreme  mtlitaiy  command.  We  may  conclude  that  lUchard 
had  accepted  the  deteimination  of  the  country  to  be  governed 
by  the  Arundels  or  by  ministers  of  their  principles,  and  thought 
it  better  to  share  his  power  with  them  than  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner  or  an  infant.  He  lived  then  as  a  constitutional  General 
king,  and  did  his  best :  if  he  loved  pleasure  and  ease,  he  had  ^ 
to  deal  with  ministers  who  would  meddle  little  with  his  self- 
indulgence  provided  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  their  popu- 
larity. Another  reason  for  tranquillity  is  found  in  the  £euH;  Paeiflc 
that,  during  great  part  of  the  time,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had 
refoimed  his  life  and  was  growing  wiser  with  years,  was  pre* 
sent  in  England  :  he  seems  to  have  exercised  great  power  over 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  York,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
a  mere  idle  man  of  pleasure ;  the  earl  of  Derby,  his  son,  found 
scope  for  his  energies  by  engaging  in  the  crusade  of  the  military 
orders  in  north-eastern  Europe  and  afterwards  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  returning  by  way  of  Italy,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.  The  influence  of  the  queen  Anne  of  Bohemia  may 
also,  as  was  believed  at  the  time,  have  led  Richard  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  His  one  great  enterprise,  the  expedition  to  ExMdition 
Ireland  which  occupied  a  great  part  of  1394  and  1395,  was 
undertaken  after  her  death. 

Yet  these  years  did  not  pass  without  considerable  diflicultiea. 
The  Lollards  were  increasing  in  number  and  in  political  courage  Growth  of 
and  weight ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  church  had  no  easy  task  in 
combining  the  confidence  of  the  commons  in  parliament  with 
the  repression  of  heresy.     The  abortive  attempt  at  legislation  ineoffldent 
made  in  1382  had  emboldened  the  heretics,  and  the  bishops,  reprallrica. 
who  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  on  one  hand  with  Rome  and 
on  the  other  with  Avignon,  were  in  no  haste  to  promote 
extreme  measures  against  their  religious  critics,  who  generally 
recanted  when  ecclesiastical  pressure  was  applied,     Pastoral 
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The  Loiurdi.  cxhortatioiis  aiul  inhibitions  were  freely  issued ;   Richard   in 
March  1388,  whilst  the  commission  of  government  was  in  fall 
power  \  had  ordered  heretical  books  to  be  collected  and  brought 
l^fore  the  council*;  a  great  inquiry  made  by  the  archbiabop 
at  Leicester  in  1389  ended  in  the  absolution  of  the  guilty 
Lollards '.     In  the  meanwhile  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  party 
spread ;   they  counted  among  their  friends  some  influential 
knights,  and  some  courtiers  in  whose  eyes  the  political  power 
Bill  of  the     of  the  blshops  was  their  greatest  sin.     To  the  assistance  of 
^il^J^in    these  men  we  must  ascribe  the  fiict  that  in  the  parliament 
^  *     held  by  the  duke  of  York,  during  Richard's  absence  in  Ireland, 

was  presented  a  bill  of  twelve  articles  containing  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Lollards  against  the  church  of  England  ^.  These 
articles  are  based  upon  or  clothed  in  the  language  of  Wydiffe, 
and  enlarge  upon  the  decay  of  charity,  the  invalidity  of  holy 
orders  without  personal  grace,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  the  use  of  exorcisms  and  benedictions  of 
salt,  bread,  clothes,  and  the  like,  the  secular  employments  of 
clergymen,  the  multiplication  of  chantries  in  which  prayer  is 
made  for  particular  dead  people,  pilgrimages  and  image  worship, 
auricular  confession,  war  and  capital  punishments,  vows  of 
chastity,  and  unnecessary  trades.  Notwithstanding  the  curious 
confunon  of  ideas  which  pervades  this  manifesto,  the  move- 
ment appeared  so  important  that  the  king  on  his  return  en- 
forced an  oath  of  abjuration  on  the  suspected  &vourers  of 

^  See  Wilkini,  C5onc.  lii.  191. 

'  On  the  deftth  of  XTrban  YI  the  earl  of  Norihmnberiand  advised  the 
)cing  not  to  obey  any  new  pope  until  he  had  oonfeired  with  the  lords  and 
people  on  the  subject ;  and  the  king  through  Sir  Lewis  Cliflord  and  the 
privy  seal  agreed  to  abstain  from  all  correspondence  with  Rome  for  the 
time;  Privy  Council  Proceedinjrg,  i.  i^;  c£  Ryin«r>  vii.  686.  Possibly 
there  was  an  idea  of  closing  the  schism ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Wydiffe  was  as  bitter  against  the  antipope  as  the  most  rigid  of 
the  papal  party  were.  The  bishops  are  very  severely  handled  by  the 
chroniolen  for  not  defending  their  flocks  against  the  wolves ;  only  bishop 
le  Despenser  of  Norwich  threatened  persecution;  Wals.  ii.  189,  The 
design  of  dosing  the  schism  was  revived  by  Gharies  YI  in  1395  *  Kmgfaton, 
c.  376.^. 

'  Wilkins,  Cone  iii.  ao8  sq. 

*  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  221  sq. ;  Ann.  Rioardi,  pp.  174  sq. ;  Fasc.  Zis. 
pp.  360-3694 
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heresy.     But  the  religions  quarrel  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in 
the  renewed  political  troubles  ^ 

268.  These  were  due  to  a  change  in  Eichard's  behaviour,  change  in 
which,  whether  it  were  a  change  of  policy  or  a  change  of  behaviour, 
character,  seems  to  have  begnn  to  show  itself  early  in  1394. 
The  earl  of  Arundel  had  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Quand  of 

Lancaster 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1390,  Richard  had  made  his  uncle  duke  nndtheeari 
of  Aquitaine  for  life,  reserving  only  his  liege  homage  to  himself 
as  king  of  France,  and  thus  alienating  the  duchy  from  the 
English  crown  for  the  time'.  The  duke  moreoyer  is  said  to 
have  demanded  in  the  parliament  of  1394  that  his  son  should 
be  recognised  as  heir  to  the  crown,  as  representing  Edmund 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  fsdsely  stated  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I'«  Both  these  matters  served  to  revive  the  national 
dislike  to  John  of  Gaunt,  of  which  Arundel  willingly  became 
the  spokesman.  And  there  were  private  grudges  besides.  The 
duke  had  in  1393  ^^^  engaged  in  putting  down  a  revolt  iu 
Cheshire,  at  which  he  suspected  that  the  earl  was  conniving ; 
and  with  this  he  taxed  Arundel  in  parliament^.  Arundel,  on 
the  other  hand,  complained  in  parliament  that  the  king  allowed 
too  much  power  and  showed  too  much  favour  to  the  duke  of 
Lancaster ',  condescending  even  to  wear  the  collar  and  livery 
of  his  uncle :  he  objected  strongly  to  the  bestowal  of  Aquitaine 
on  the  duke  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  truce  with  France. 
Richard  replied  forcibly  in  defence  of  his  uncle ;  and  Arundel 
had  to  beg  pardon,  which  was  granted  by  charter.  The  affair  Ridiard 
seemed  to  have  ended  here  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  Arandei. 
funeral  Richard,  conceiving  that  the  procession  had  been  kept 
waiting  by  Arundel,  lost  his  temper  and  struck  him  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  draw  blood,  and  so,  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, polluted  the  church  of  Westminster '.  This  was  a  bad  outrage  in 
omen,  for  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  the  divine  ven-  Abbey.  1394. 
geance  for  the  death  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  would  be 

*  WilkinB,  Cono.  iii.  225;  Wals.  ii.  216;  Ann.  Rioardi,  pp.  173,  183. 
'  Bofc.  Pari.  iii.  26$ ;  Rymer,  vii.  659.  '  Eulog.  iti.  369. 

^  Ann.  Ricardi,  pp.  i6a,  166;  Wala.  ii.  214.  '  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  3T3. 

*  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  169 ;  Wab.  ii.  215.     Arundel  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
Angust  3;  Rymer,  vii.  784;  but  liberated  on  the  loth;  ibid.  785. 
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deferred  only  until  WestminBter  Abbey  was  polluted  with  human 
blood.  But  the  quarrel  went  no  further  at  the  time ;  the  earl 
did  not;  in  spite  of  the  outrage  and  a  week's  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  cease  from  attendance  at  the  council;  and  the 
promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  breach  was  healed.  The  death 
of  the  queen  had  remoyed  one  good  influence  about  Bichard ; 
the  same  year  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York  lost  their 
wives,  who  were  sisters,  and  the  countess  of  Derby,  who  was 
also  sister-in-law  to  Gloucester,  died.  The  domestic  relations 
of  the  royal  house  were  largely  modified  by  this;  John  of  Gkunt 
now  married  Catherine  Swinford,  the  mother  of  several  of  his 
children,  and  obtained  for  them  recognition  as  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Bichard  in  1396  married  a  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  VI ;  and,  although  the  new  queen  was 
a  child,  the  influx  of  French  manners  introduced  by  her  at- 
tendants, and  the  increase  of  pomp  and  extravagance  at  court 
which  ensued,  tended  to  augment  the  dangerous  symptoms  \ 
From  the  very  moment  of  the  marriage  Bichard's  policy  as 
well  as  his  character  seems  to  have  changed :  whether  it  was 
that  the  sight  of  continental  royalty,  even  in  so  deplorable 
a  state  as  that  into  which  it  had  fallen  under  Charles  VT, 
wrought  in  him,  as  long  afterwards  in  James  Y  of  Scotland,  an 
irresistible  craving  for  absolute  power,  or  that  his  mind,  already 
unsettled,  was  losing  its  balance  altogether.  He  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  about  to  be  chosen  emperor  in  the  place  of 
his  drunken  brother-in-law  Wenzel  \  He  began  to  *  borrow 
money,  as  Edward  II  had  done,  from  every  person  or  com- 
munity that  had  money  to  lend,  and  to  raise  it  in  every  other 
exceptional  and  unconstitutional  way.     He  filled  the  court,  it 


^  300,000  marks  were  spent  on  the  visit  to  France;  Ann«  Rioardi, 
p.  194;  WalB.ii.  232. 

'  Ann.  Bicardi,  p.  199  :  '  Unnm  certe  sdtiir  quod  ab  iUo  tempore  oepit 
tyrannizare,  populum  aporiare,  grandee  sammaa  pecuniae  mutuari,*  &€. 
As  early  as  1392  Richard  had  begun  to  borrow;  in  that  year  the  Lon- 
doners refused  to  lend  him  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  long  quarrel  followed, 
in. which  Gloucester  supplanted  the  king  in  their  favour;  Wals.  ii.  307- 
211  ;  Knighton,  c.  2745 ;  Eulog.  iii.  368 ;  Political  Poems,  i.  282  sq.  His 
loans  in  1397  ^^^  ^^'''y  gT^t^t;  Wals.  ii.  222,  223. 
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was  said,  with  bishops  and  ladies,  two  very  certain  signs  of  Extmva- 
French  influence,  neither  being  probably  of  the  best  sort.  The  ^^^ 
cry  of  the  ezcessive  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  revived,  and 
involved  the  king  in  his  uncle's  unpopularity;  John  of  Gaunt 
had  negotiated  the  French  marriage,  which  was  in  itself  un- 
popular ;  he  had  obtained  the  cession  of  Aquitaine  as  a  princi- 
pality for  himself,  to  the  disinheritance  of  the  crown  of  England. 
In  the  Beauforts  too,  the  duke's  newly  legitimised  family, 
Gloucester  saw  another  obstacle  between  himself  and  the  crown 
which  he  coveted,  and  he  began,  or  was  believed  to  have  begun, 
to  renew  the  schemes  which  he  had  suspended  since  1389. 

The  year  1397  began  with  omens   unfavourable  to  peace.  Pwiuiiient 
The  parliament,  which  met  on  the  2  and  of  January  and  sat  1397. 
until  the  12th  of  February  ^  showed  itself  sufliciently  obse- 
quious.    It  accepted  the  legitimation  of  the  Beauforts,  which 
Richard  declared  himself  to  have  enacted  as  '  entier  emperour 
de  son  roialroe ; '  and  granted  to  the  king  tunnage  and  pound- 
age for  three  years,  and  the  custom  on  wool  for  five  years  to 
come.     But  a  bill  was  laid  before  the  commons,  accepted  by  Bin  or 
them  and  exhibited  to  the  lords,  which  contained  a  bold  attack  '^^^^ 
on  the  administration,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  king  himself.     In 
this  four  points  were  noted*;  the  sheriffs  and  escheators  were 
not,  as  the  law  directed,  persons  of  sufficient  means,  and  were 
continued  in  office  for  more  than  a  year ;  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land were   insufficiently  defended;   the  abuses  of  livery  and 
maintenance  were  very  prevalent ;  last  and  worst  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  royal  household :  a  multitude  of  bishops  possessing 
lordships  were  maintained  by  the  king  with  their  retinues,  and 
a  great  number  of  ladies  and  their  attendants  lived  in  the 
king's  lodgings  and  at  his  cost.     Bichard  heard  of  this,  and  on  Riehard^ 
the  2nd  of  February  sent  for  the  lords  ^ ;  the  question  of  the  the  bin. 
sheriffs  he  said  might  be  argued  ;  his  opinion  was  that  he  was 

^  Lords'  Keport,  i.  496 ;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  337.    The  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bmry  met  Feb.  19,  that  of  York  Feb.  36,  and  granted  a  half-tenth ;  Wake, 

p.  324- 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  34a     The  Bunm  paid  to  the  biflhope  and  others  for  their 

attendance  at  court  were  an  important  item  in  the  aooonnte  of  Edward  III ; 

tee  Honsehold  Ordinances,  p.  9. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  338,  339;  407,  408. 
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more  likely  to  be  wisely,  boldly  and  honestly  served  by  men 
who  had  more  time  to  learn  their  duties,  and  who  felt  in  their 
hold  of  office  strong  enough  to  defy  mere  local  influences.  The 
defence  of  the  marches  must  be  considered.  The  question  of 
livery  he  did  not  discuss;  but  the  fourth  article  was  most 
offensive :  he  was  king  of  England  by  lineal  right  of  inherit- 
ance and  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  crown ;  he  was  grieved  that  the  commons  who  were  his 
lieges  should  ^  misprise  and  take  on  themselves  any  ordinance 
or  governance  of  the  person  of  the  king  or  his  hostel  or  of  any 
persons  of  estate  whom  he  might  be  pleased  to  have  in  his 
Hedcmuidt  company/  By  his  direction*  the  lords  were  to  inform  the 
the  pfopofer.  commons  of  the  offence  that  they  had  given,  and  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  charged  to  obtain  from  the  Speaker  the  name 
of  the  member  who  had  brought  forward  the  last  article.  The 
commons,  through  their  Speaker  Sir  John  Bussy,  gave  up  the 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Hazey*,  a  prebendary  of  Southwell  and 
an  agent  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham :  his  bill  was  laid  before 
the  king,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  prayer  that  the  bishops 
might  dwell  on  their  estates  and  not  at  court,  both  for  the 
relief  of  the  king  and  for  the  '  help  and  salvation  of  their  sub- 
jects ; '  and  that  consideration  might  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  pope  during  the  preceding  year  had  exacted  from  the  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  a  tax  of  fourpence  in  the  pound ', 

^  Compare  the  aoUon  of  Edward  I  in  the  case  of  Keighley;  above, 

p.  158.   • 

'  There  if  a  full  aooonnt  of  Haxey  in  Kaine's  Fabric  Rolls  of  Yoric 
Minster,  pp.  203-206.  He  was  no  doabt  a  dergn^man,  canon  of  liohfield, 
Lincoln,  Howden,  Southwell,  and  afterwaids  Sf  York,  Rapon,  and  Salis- 
bury, but,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  return  of  the  elections  to 
this  parliament,  it  must  be  supposea  that  he  was  a  proctor  of  the  clergy  in 
attendance  under  the  praemunientes  clause,  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  rehearsal  of  convocation  in  1547,  'adjoined  and  associate  with  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament;'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  ii.  47,  App.  p.  117.  Sir 
Thomas  Haxey  and  Sir  William  Bagot  were  appointed  attorneys  or  proxies 
for  the  earl  of  Nottingham  for  a  year,  Oct.  3,  1396;  Rymer,  vii.  844 ;  ct 
Christian's  Blackstone,  !•  173,  n.  27.  But  as  Nottingham  was  himself 
present  in  the  parliament,  Haxey  could  not  have  been  acting  as  his  proxy ; 
Rot.  Psrl.  iii.  343.  He  was  also  in  141 8  Treasurer  of  York,  and  his  tomb 
is  still  in  the  minster. 

'  This  grant  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  archbishop  Courtenay,  who 
died  July  31,  1396.     See  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  116;  Wals.  ii.  218. 
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contrary  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  tlie  rights  of  the 
clergy  and  commons  \     The  commons  in  the  humblest  manner  Apology 
entreated  the  king  to  excuse  them  for  their  part  in  the  matter  :  commoni. 
they  had  no  wish  to  o£fend  the  king;  the  cognisance  of  such 
matters  as  the  number  of  lords  and  ladies  at  court  they  knew 
appertained  not  to  them  but  to  the  king  himself  and  liis  ordi- 
nance.    The  lords  declared  that  any  one  who  stirred  up  the 
commons  to  demand  such  a  reform  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
traitor*.     Richard  accepted   the  apology,  but  Haxey  was  ad- 
judged in  parliament  to  die  as  a  tmtor.     Archbishop  Arundel  iiax^,  th« 
saved  him  by  claiming  him  as  a  clergyman,  and  he  was  shortly  uie  bui, 

ft  11  pardoned. 

after  pardoned. 

This  occurrence  contributed  no  doubt  to  increase  the  king's  witiidniwai 

.  ,      of  GlouceBier 

excitement,  and  when  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Gloucester  with-  and  Amndci 
drew,  as  they  shortly  did,  from  the  court,  after  a  personal  alter- 
cation with  him,  in  which  his  uncle  reproached  him  for  his 
indolence  ^  he  determined  to  forestall  any  designs  which  they 
might  have  against  him.  The  old  Gloucester  party  of  oppo* 
sition  was  broken  up  already :  the  earl  of  Derby  was  at  court, 
obedient  to  his  father  and  on  good  terms  with  his  cousin  ;  Not- 
tingham was  governor  of  Calais  and  in  favoui*;  he  had  more- 
over quarreUed  with  Warwick  about  his  "Welsh  estates  *.  But 
Gloucester,  Arundel  and  Warwick,  were  supposed  to  be  acting 
together.  And  Richard  was  informed  by  Nottingham  that  at 
Arundel  they  had  formed  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  him. 
He  determined  to  anticipate  them,  and  invited  them  to  a  royal 
banquet  on  the  8th  of  July  ^.     Gloucester  made  the  excuse  of 

'  Haxey 's  bill  ib  given  in  full  in  Richard's  pardon,  which  was  granted 
on  the  a7th  of  May ;  Rot.  Pari.  ill.  407,  408. 

*  'Per  dominos  dicti  parliainenti  per  assensum  nostrum  adjudicatum 
fuit  et  deolaratum  quod  si  aliqnis,  cujuscunque  status  seu  conditionis  fuerit, 
moverit  Tel  excitaverit  communes  parliamenti  aut  aliquam  aliam  perso- 
nam, ad  fooiendum  remedium  sive  reformationem  alicujus  rei  quae  tangit 
nostiam  personam,  vel  nostrum  regimen  aut  regalitatem  nostram,  tene- 
retur  et  teneatur  pro  proditore ; '  Bot.  Pat.  20  Rich.  II ;  Rot.  ParL  iii.  408. 

'  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  129;  Chron.  de  la  Trahisou,  p.  4.  The  surrender  of 
Brest  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  of  Cherbourg  to  the  king  of  Navarre, 
with  the  return  of  the  garrisons,  caused  the  reproach ;  see  Privy  Council 
Proceedings,  i.  93. 

*  Lands  in  Gower :  this  is  one  of  the  many  minute  coincidences  of  the 
fall  of  Richard  II  with  thaf^  of  Edward  II.     4ee  above,  p.  362. 

'  Ann.  Ricatdi,  ed.  Riley,  p.  201 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  129. 
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ill-health,  Arundel  sent  no  excuse  at  all;  only  Warwick  at- 
tended, and  he  was  arrested.  The  order  for  the  arrest  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon, 
Nottingham,  Somerset,  and  Salisbury,  Thomas  le  Despenser  and 
the  under-chamberlain,  William  le  Scrope :  this  was  declared  by 
Richard  in  giving  notice  of  the  arrest,  July  15,  to  the  sheriffs'. 
Whether  the  absence  of  Gloucester  and  Arundel  saved  them 
from  arrest,  or  so  alarmed  the  king  that  he  hastily  determined 
to  arrest  Warwick,  is  uncertain :  Richard's  violence  however 
really  justified  their  caution.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  Arundel 
having,  as  his  brother  declared,  obtained  from  Richard  a  pro- 
mise that  he  should  suffer  no  bodily  harm,  surrendered,  and 
the  same  night'  the  king,  with  his  half*brother  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  the  earl  of  Kent  his  nephew,  Rutland  his  cousin, 
and  Nottingham,  went  down  to  Fleshy  and  seized  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  forthwith  sent  in  custody  to  Calais. 
Having  done  this,  Richard  prepared  to  meet  his  parliament,  the 
writs  for  which  were  issued  on  the  i8th  of  July'.  At  a  gather- 
ing of  his  paiiisans  at  Nottingham  it  was  arranged  on  the  5th 
of  August  *  that  the  prisoners  should  be  appealed  of  treason,  for 
the  acts  done  in  1387  and  1388,  by  the  eight  lords  on  whose 
advice  Riichard  had  acted  in  ordering  the  arrest.  Of  these  Not- 
tingham, himself  one  of  the  former  appellants,  was  the  chief; 
the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Somerset  were  sons  of  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon  were 
nephew  and  brother  of  the  king ;  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  lord 
le  Despenser  and  Sir  William  le  Scrope  were  the  most  trusted 
of  his  personal  friends  ^.  For  fear  of  a  popular  rising,  an  army 
was  levied  in  Cheshire  and  other  royalist  counties.  The  par- 
liament, which  was  elected  under  the  king's  undisguised  in- 
fluence, met  at  Westminster  on  the  17  th  of  September. 

The  king's  proceedings  in  this  parliament  *  show  that,  how- 

^  Rymer,  viii.  7 ;  of.  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  206. 

'  Ann.  Ricardi,  pp.  202,  203 ;  Chronique  de  la  Trahiaon,  pp.  6-9 ;  where 
however  dates  are  hopeleaaly  oonfuaed. 

'  Lords*  Report,  iv.  758,  759. 

*  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  207  ;  Rot.  ParL  iii.  374.  *  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  207. 

'  Rot  Pari.  iii.  347  sq. ;  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  208 ;  Chran.  de  la  Trahison, 
pp.  9  sq. ;  Chron.  Ad.  Usk  (ed.  Thompson),  pp.  9  sq. 
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ever  we  may  be  incHued  to  account   for  the  temerity  of  his  Elaborate 
design  by  mental  excitement  or  passion,  every  step  of  the  great  made  by 
csonstitutional   change  which   he   contemplated   was    carefully 
taken,  with  cautious  reference  to  precedent  and  respect  to  the 
formal  rights  of  the  estates.     The  king's  agents  in  the  house  - 
of  commons  were  Sir  John  Bussy  the  speaker,  Sir  Henry  Green, 
and  Sir  William  Bagot  ^.     The  chancellor  declared  in  his  open-  PropoMi 
ing  speech  that  the  cause  of  summons  was  to  establish  the  king  meamref 
in  his  rights  and  to  consult  on  the  revocation  of  all  measures  by  fo  thcidng'ii 
which  those  rights  were  diminished.    On  the  second  day  the 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  commons  prayed  that  the  estate  of  the 
clergy  might  appoint  a  proctor  to  act  in  their  stead  in  the  trials 
for  treason,  that  the  proceedings  might  not  hereafter  be  annulled, 
as  had  occurred  sometimes,  by  reason  of  their  absence  or  absten- 
tion ^.     This  was  done ;  Sir  Thomas  Percy  was  chosen,  and  on  sir  Tiiomas 
the  third  day  the  business  began.     After  obtaining  from  the  proctor  for 
prelates  an  admission  that  statutes  and  charters  issued  on  com- 
pulsion might  be  revoked ',  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  Repeal  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and  at  the  of  the 
request  of  the  commons,  repealed  the  statute  or  commission  of  1388. 
1386  and  the  pardons  issued  in  1388  and  1394  to  Gloucester, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick  ^.    They  therefore  were  now  responsible 
for  all  their  early  offences.     On  the    20th   the  commons  im-  impeach- 
peached  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^  and  on  the  a  5th  he  was  ^buiop. 

^  Amu  Bicardi,  p.  ao ;  PoL  Poems,  i.  Z^l^Z^»  3^7*  ^^  two  parlia^ 
ments  of  1397  contftin  47  luunes  in  oommon. 

*  Bot.  Pari,  iii  348 ;  '  Lea  prelate  et  le  cleigie  fenoient  an  procnratour, 
avec  poair  tnfficeant  pur  oonsenter  en  lour  noun  as  toutz  ohoses  et  orde- 
naucee  a  jostifierB  en  oest  present  parlement .  .  . '  The  nomination  was 
made  by  the  lords  spiritaaly  and  declared  by  the  two  archbishops  in  the 
name  of  the  prelates  and  dergy  of  the  two  provinces  'jure  eccleeiarum 
nostrarum  et  temporalium  earundem  habentes  jus  interessendi  in  singulis 
porliamentis  domini  nostri  regis,*  &c.  The  king  refused  to  allow  the  words 
*  salvia  eoclesiae  sanctae  piivilegiis  et  libertatibus  quibuscunque ;  *  Ann. 
Bio.  p.  212.  ThA  continuator  of  the  Eulogium  complains  that  the  parlia- 
ment acted  'non  secundum  legem  Angliae  sed  sectmdum  civilia  jura;* 

iii.  173. 

*  Archbishop  Arundel  alone  denied  this;  Ann.  Bioardi,  p.  211. 

*  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  350 ;  Eulog.  iii.  376. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  351.  The  archl^shop  was  warned  bv  the  king  through 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle  not  to  appear  again;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  134.  See  ako 
Ann.  Hie.  p.  213 ;  Ad.  Usk,  pp.  10,  11 
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sentenced  to  banishment.  On  the  21st  the  appellants  laid  their 
accusation  in  due  form  before  the  lords ;  the  earl  of  Aiiindel 
was  accused  first ;  he  answered  the  charges  with  more  passion 
than  discretion,  giving  the  lie  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the 
earl  of  Derby,  insisting  on  the  validity  of  his  pardon,  and  de- 
claring that  the  house  of  commons  was  packed :  '  the  £ftithful 
commons  of  the  realm  are  not  here  ^'  Kichard  reminded  him 
how  himself  and  the  queen  had  interceded  in  vain  for  Barley ; 
John  of  Gaunt,  as  high  steward,  declared  the  verdict  and  the 
barbarous  sentence,  which  the  king  commuted  for  simple  be* 
heading,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  the  same  day.  Gloucester 
was  next  attacked,  but  he  was  not  forthcoming.  On  the  24th 
it  was  declared  that  Gloucester  was  dead  at  Calais.  Before  his 
death  he  had  confessed  his  treason,  and  death  did  not  save  him 
from  the  sentence*.  On  the  28th  Warwick  was  tried.  Unlike 
Arundel,  he  confessed  his  crime,  and  named  Gloucester  as  the 
chief  leader  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  ^.  These  were  the  chief  victims ;  orders  were 
given  for  the  arrest  of  the  lord  Gobham  and  Sir  Thomas  Mor- 
timer. The  parliament  moreover  defined  the  four  articles  of 
treason  to  be,  to  compass  and  purpose  the  king's  death  or  his 
deposition,  or  the  surrender  of  the  liege  homage  due  to  him,  and 
to  levy  war  against  him  ^.  The  usual  precautions  were  taken  to 
secure  that  the  sentences  should  not  be  revoked,  and  decla- 
rations of  innocence  were  made  in  favour  of  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  of  1386,  and  of  the  earls  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby  the  remaining  two  of  the  appellants. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  fate  of  Arundel  and  Glou- 
cester, condemned  practically  without  a  hearing  for  offences 
committed  ten  years  before  ;  but  they  had  shed  the  first  blood, 


^  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  136-138;  Hot.  ParL  iii.  377  ;  Ami.  Ricardi,  pp.  214, 
215 ;  Eulog.  iiL  375  ;  Ad.  IJsk,  pp.  12,  13. 

*  Hot.  ParL  ill.  378;  Rymer,  viii.  16.  The  blame  of  Glouce8ter*8  death 
or  marder  was  laid  on  the  king.  It  is  not  dear  that  "he  was  murdered; 
if  he  was,  the  guilt  must  be  shared  between  Richard  and  the  earl  of 
Nottingham. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  379;  Ann.  Rioardi,  pp.  2i9>  220;  Mon.  Evesh. 
p.  140. 

*  Statutes,  ii.  98  ;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  351 ;  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  143. 
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and  they  reaped  as  they  had  sown.  On  the  29th  of  September  Reward  of 
the  lords  who  had  lent  themselves  to  Richard's  design  received  tupporten. 
as  their  reward  a  step  in  the  ranks  of  peerage.    The  earl  of  craktionof 

duketand 

Derby  was  made  duke  of  Hereford,  the  earl  of  Ratland  duke  of  earb. 
Aumale,  the  two  Hollands  dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Somerset  marquess 
of  Dorset,  le  Despenser  earl  of  Gloucester,  Neville  earl  of  West- 
moreland, Sir  Thomas  Percy  earl  of  Worcester,  and  Sir  WiUiam 
le  Sci*ope  earl  of  Wiltshire  ^.     The  same  day  the  parliament  was  oatbitaiua 
adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  for  the  28th  of  January ;  and  on  the  th«acu 
30th,  after  a  solemn  oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  three  estates  i^arUameot. 
before  the  shrine  of  S.  Edward,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  acts 
of  the  session,  the  members  departed.     The  oath  bound  them  to 
sustain  in  every  way  the  statutes,  establishments,  ordinances, 
and  judgments  made  in  the  present  parliament,  not  to  contra- 
vene any  of  them,  and  not  to  repeal,  reverse,  annul  them,  or 
suffer  them  to  be  so  repealed,  *  a  vivre  et  murer ;  sauvant  au 
roy  sa  regalie  et  liberte  et  le  droit  de  sa  corone ; '  this  oath  was 
in  future  to  be  taken  before  the  lords  had  livery  of  their  lands, 
and  to  be  enforced  with  excommunication'.     In  the  interval 
between  the  two  sessions  the  pope  was  requested  to  confirm  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  and  to  relieve  the  king  from  the  claims 
of  archbishop  Arundel.    Boniface  IX  showed  himself  as  ob- 
sequious as  Urban  YI  had  been,  and  followed  his  example. 
Arundel  was  translated  to  S.  Andrew's  as  Neville  had  been  in  Translation 
1388,  and  the  king's  treasurer,  Roger  Walden,  was  appointed  in  bishop 

,  •       ,         .  Arundel. 

his  place '. 

The  parliament  of  Shrewsbury  met  on  the  28th  of  January,  Parliament 

1398,  and,  although  it  sat  only  four  days^  it  made  Richard  to  buiy,  Jan. 

28. 1398. 

»  Hot  Pari.  iU.  355.  •  Ibid.  35a,  355  ;  Eulog.  iii.  377. 

'  Walden*B  bull  of  provision  and  every  monoment  of  his  primacy  were 
def tzoyed  by  Arundel  after  his  restoration  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  he 
bound  himself,  however,  for  the  customary  payments  to  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  Nov.  8 ;  Brady,  Episcopal  Succession,  i.  I ;  he  received  his 
temporalities  on  the  2i8t  of  January,  and  his  pall  on  the  17th  of  February 
from  William  of  Wykeham;  see  Rymer,  viii.  31;  Lowth's  Wykeham, 
p.  268.  He  held  a  oouvocation  March  2,  1398,  which  granted  a  tenth  and 
a  half-tenth;  that  of  York  having  on  October  10  granted  a  half-tenth; 
Wake,  pp.  326,  327. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  356  sq. 
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all  intents  and  purposes  an  absolate  monarch.  The  whole  of  the 
acts  of  the  parliament  of  February,  1 388,  were,  at  the  joint  prayer 
of  the  new  appellants  and  the  commons,  declared  null,  and  the 
persons  prejudiced  by  those  acts  were  restored  to  all  their 
rights ;  as  a  meet  pendant  to  this  the  old  statutes  against  the 
Despensers  were  repealed,  and  the  new  earl  of  Gloucester 
entered  on  his  shoit-lived  honours.  The  duke  of  Hereford 
received  a  new  pardon;  even  Alice  Ferrers  on  her  own 
petition  had  a  promise  of  redress;  and,  finally,  a  general 
amnesty  was  issued.  On  the  31st  the  commons,  by  the  assent 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  granted  to  the  king  a  tenth 
and  a  fifteenth  and  half  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  for  the  coming  year 
and  a  half;  but  what  was  &r  more  than  this,  and  more  than  had 
ever  been  granted  to  any  English  king,  the  subsidy  on  wool, 
woolfells,  and  leather  was  granted  for  the  term  of  the  king's 
life  \ 

The  last  act  of  this  suicidal  parliament  was  to  delegate  their 
authority  to  eighteen  members  chosen  from  the  whole  body: 
ten  lords  temporal,  of  whom  six  were  to  be  a  quorum,  two  earls 
as  proctors  for  the  cleigy,  and  six  members  of  the  house  of 
Commons,  three  or  four  to  be  a  quorum.  This  committee  was 
empowered  to  examine,  answer,  and  plednly  determine  not  only 
all  the  petitions  before  the  parliament  and  the  matters  contained 
in  the  same,  but  all  other  matters  moved  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and '  all  the  dependences  of  those  not  determined,'  as  they 
should  think  best,  by  their  good  advice  and  discretion  in  this 
behalf,  by  authority  of  the  said  parliament  ^.  For  the  former 
part  of  their  oommission,  the  determination  of  petitions  already 

*  Rot.  ParL  iii.  368.  The  grant  on  the  wool  is  at  the  fbnner  rate  with 
an  addition  of  half  a  mark  from  aliens. 

'  *  De  examiner,  reepondre  et  pleinement  terminer  si  bien  touts  les  dits 
petitions  et  les  matiers  oomprisez  en  yoelles,  come  toutes  autres  matiers  et 
ohoses  moevez  en  presence  da  roy,  et  toutes  les  dependences  d'ioelles  nient 
determiuez,  solonc  ceo  que  meulz  lour  semblera  par  lour  bon  advys  et  dis- 
cretion en  celle  partie,  par  auctorite  du  parlemeot;*  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  368; 
of.  pp.  360,  369.  On  the  statute  roll,  where  the  commission  is  quoted,  the 
words  are  *  de  examiner  respoundre  et  pleinement  terminer  touts  les  dits 
peticions  et  les  matiers  contenuz  en  yoelles  ooiae  leur  meulx  semblera,' 
so.;  Statutes,  ii.  107.  Richard  was  aocuEed  of  falsifying  the  record: 
*  Bex  fecit  rotulos  parUamenti  pro  voto  suo  mutari  et  deleri,  oontra  effec- 
tiun  ounccMionis  praedictae;*  Kot.  Pari.  iii.  418;  Ann.  Kioardi,  p.  2  a  a. 
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before  the  parliament,  there  was  a  precedent  in  the  events  of  Piwe^nt 
1388^  when  on  the  petition  of  the  commons  a  body  of  lords  coune. 
had  been  assigned  to  dispatch  such  business  after  the  close  of 
parliament.     For  the  latter  and  larger  function,  there  was  no 
precedent  in  English  history  unless  the  parliamentary  constitu- 
tion of  1258  be  regarded  as  such ;  and  the  nearest  parallel  in 
foreign  states  was  the  appointment  in  Scotland  of  Lords  of 
Articles,  who  were   commissioned   to  hold  parliament  for  the 
three  estates,  a  practice  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  year 
1367.     The  committee,  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  of  comixMition 
its  origin,  consisted  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  Aumale,  committee. 
Surrey,  and  Exeter,  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  earls  of  March, 
Salisbury,  Northumberland,  and  Gloucester  for  the  lords,  the 
earls  of  Worcester  and  Wiltshire  for  the  clergy,  and  John  Bussy, 
Henry  Green,  John  Russell,  Richard  Chelmswyk,  Robert  Teye, 
and  John  Golafre  for  the  commons.     All  these  were  men  whom 
the  king  believed  to  be  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  whom  he 
had  spared  no  pains  to  attach  to  himself.     He  held  therefore  his 
parliament  in  his  own  hand ;  he  had  obtained  a  revenue  for  Compiete- 
life ;  he  had  procured  from  the  estates  a  solemn  recognition  of  king's  vie. 
the  undiminished  and  indefeasible  power  of  his  prerogative,  and 
from  the  pope,  it  was  alleged,  a  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the 

The  extent  of  the  concession  is  described  by  Grower : — 

'Perprius  obtentum  semper  sibi  parliamentiim, 

Per  loca  oonservAt,  in  qao  mala  quaeque  reservat 

Est  nbi  persona  regis  residente  corona 

Corpus  praesenti,  stat  ibi  yis  parliament!; 

Sic  ubicmnque  sedet  praesentia  regia  laedet, 

Quod  nullua  scivit  sceleris  quae  facta  subivit ; 
and  more  intelligibly  in  prose,  '  Nota  qualiter  rex  subtili  fraude  concessum 
sibi  obtinuit  qud  ubicumque  sedere  vellet  cum  certis  personis  Hibi  assig- 
natis  perprius  inceptum  continnare  posset  parliamentum;'  Vox  Glamantis, 
p.  410 :  cf.  Eulog.  iii.  377,  378. 

^  A  precedent  had  been  set  in  1388  for  the  treatment  of  petitions  which 
remained  unanswered  at  the  close  of  parliament,  by  a  committee  assigned : 
'  A  notre  seigneur  le  roi  et  son  sage  oonseil  supplient  tons  les  seigneurs  et 
communes  de  son  roiaume  d'Engleterre,  qu*il  soit  ordeigne  en  cest  present 
parlement,  que  tontes  les  billes  especiales  qui  sont  ou  seront  donez  en  cest 
parlement,  qui  ne  parront  estre  endossez  ou  responduz  devant  le  departir 
da  parlement  pour  briefcee  du  temps,  soient  endose  et  responduz  bien 
ionst  en  apres  par  certeins  seigneurs  a  ce  assignes,  et  yoe  fait  soit  tenuz  si 
forcible  et  si  valable  et  de  mesme  Teffeit  come  autres  billes  en  parlement 
et  come  cy  faite  en  pleyn  parlement  et  ensi  soit  fait  en  tou2  autres  parle- 
menz  en  temps  a  venir ;'  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  256. 
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parliament.  He  had  punished  his  enemies,  and  in  the  deposition 
of  the  archbishop  had  shown  that  there  was  no  one  strong  enough 
to  ckim  immunity  from  his  supreme  authority  and  influence. 
All  this  had  been  done  apparently  with  the  unanimous  consent 
and  ostensibly  at  the  petition  of  the  parliament,  and  it  liad  been 
done,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  appellants,  at  very  slight 
cost  of  blood.  Whether  the  result  was  obtained  by  long  waiting 
for  an  opportunity,  by  labour,  and  self-restraint  and  patience, 
combined  with  unscrupulous  craft  and  unflinching  promptitude 
of  action,  or  whether  it  was,  like  the  cunning  of  a  madman, 
a  violent  and  reckless  attempt  to  surprise  the  unwary  nation, 
conceived  by  an  excited  brain  and  executed  without  regard  to 
the  certainty  of  a  reaction  and  retribution,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Neither  documentary  record,  nor  the  evidence  of  writers,  who 
both  at  the  time  and  since  the  time  have<^^eated  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  with  no  pretence  of  impartiality,  enables  us 
to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Richard  £itred  ill  at  the 
hands  of  the  historians  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  he  lefb^no  posterity  that  could  desire 
to  rehabilitate  him.  His  personal  character  is  throughout 
the  reign  a  problem ;  in  the  earlier  years  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  his  independent  action,  and  in  the  later 
ones  because  of  its  surprising  inconsistencies ;  and  both  earlier 
and  later  because  where  we  can  read  it  it  seems  so  hard  to  re- 
concile with  the  recorded  impression  of  his  own  contemporaries. 
Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  made  himself  absolute. 

lUchard's  grand  stroke  of  policy,  viewed  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  punishing  Gloucester  and  Arundel,  has.  a  remarkable 
significance.  It  was  a  resolute  attempt  not  to  evade  but  to 
destroy  the  limitations  which  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
nation,  first  tlirough  the  baronage  alone  and  latterly  through 
the  united  parliament,  had  been  labouring  to  impose  upon  the 
king.  Like  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  believing  in  the  rules  of 
casuistry  which  the  age  accepted,  he  refused  to  regard  himself 
as  bound  by  promises  which  he  had  given  on  compulsion  \  but 
he  went  much  further,  and  stated  in  its  broadest  form,  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  statement,  that  his 
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royal  power  was  supreme.  He  condescended  to  no  petty  ille- 
galities, but  struck  at  once  at  the  root  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. And  notwithstanding  the  comparative  moderation  of  his  Rtdurd'n 
rule  during  the  eight  years  of  civil  peace,  it  is  clear  that  he  of  royai 
maintained  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice  the  principle  on 
which  he  afterwards  acted.  No  king  urged  so  strongly  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession ;  no  king  maintained  so  openly 
the  extreme  theory  of  prerogative '.  The  countless  references 
to  the  '  regalie/  in  the  parliamentary  records  of  the  reign,  prove 
that  Bichard  was  educated  in,  and  determined  to  realise,  the 
highest  doctrine  of  prerogative.  He  challenged  the  determina- 
tion of  his  people  in  the  most  open  way.  Strangely  enough, 
the  challenge  was  accepted  and  the  issue  decided  by  men  who 
worked  out  the  result  almost  unconsciously.  The  boldness  of 
Richard's  assumptions  was  equalled  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the 
parliament. 

Only  one  little  cloud  was  on  the  horizon, — the  quarrel  be-  Quanei 
tween  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  two  chief  survivors  of  the  duket  or 
appellants,  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  names,  Bohun  and  Norfolk. 
and  Bigod,  which  had  always  been  found  hitherto  on  the  same  side 
in  the  struggles  of  the  constitution.  Both  had  deserted  the 
cause  which  they  had  so  ardently  maintained,  and  possibly 
a^  common  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  may  have  inspired 
them  with  mutual  distrust.  As  they  were  riding  between 
Brentford  and  London,  in  December  1397,  words  parsed  be- 
tween them  which  were  reported  to  the  king.  Hereford,  by  the 
king's  order,  laid  the  statement  before  the  parliament.  He  told 
his  story  at  full  length  :  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  said  that  the 
king  intended  to  destroy  both  Henry  and  his  father  ;  Hereford 
alleged  the  pardon  which  had  just  before  been  granted ;  Norfolk 
replied  that  the  king  was  not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath.  This 
was  done  on  the  30th  of  January,  1398*;  and  after  the  par- 

*  On  the  history  of  his  deposition  there  is  a  remarkable  poem,  *  Richard 
the  RedeleN,'  written  most  probably  by  Langland,  the  author  of  the  Vision 
of  Piera  Plowman,  in  Political  Poems,  L  308-417;  and,  ed.  Skeat,  1886, 
pp.  603-628. 

^  Rot.  Pari.  Hi.  38a.  Cf.  Mon.  Evesh.  p.  145  ;  Chronique  de  la  Trahi- 
son,  pp.  12  sq.;  Enlog.  iii.  379. 
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liament  at  Shrewsbury  the  two  dukes  met  in  Richard's  presence 
at  Oswestry,  on  the  23rd  of  February.     There  Norfolk  gave 
Their  Hereford  the  lie :  the  quarrel  was  then  I'eferred  by  the  committee 

dteuMed  of  parliament,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  March  at  Bristol  ^^  to 
kiniT  ^  ft  court  of  chivalry  at  Windsor,  which  determioed  on  the  28th 
of  April  that  it  should  be  decided  by  combat  at  Coventry  on  the 
Baniabment  1 6th  of  September.  This  decision  Bichard  forbade,  and  think- 
dakM.  ing  it  perhaps  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ridding  himself  of 

both,  compelled  them  to  swear  to  absent  themselves  from  Eng- 
land— Hereford  for  ten  years  and  Norfolk  for  life.      They 
obeyed  the  award,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  conunittee  of 
i>eflth  of       parliament,  and  Norfolk  died  a  few  months  after.    In  January, 
OMuntf         i399»  3^^  of  Gaunt  died,  and,  although  the  duke  of  Hereford 
had  had  special  leave  to  appoint  a  proxy  to  receive  his  inherit- 
ance, Bichard,  still  acting  with  the  committee  of  parliament,  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  ^  annulled  the  letters  patent  by  which  that 
Richard        leave  was  given,  took  possession  of  the  Lancaster  estates,  and 
leMion  of  his  thus  threw  into  open  enmity  the  man  who  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  earl  of  March  would  have  been  his  presumptive  heir. 
Negotiation    Hereford,  seeing  himself  thus  treated,  conceived  himself  freed 
Arundel  and  from  his  oath,  and,  although  he  had  bound  himself  by  another 
oath  to  hold  no   communication   with  the  exiled  archbishop 
Arundel  ^,  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  him.     Arundel  was 
no  more  inclined  than  the  duke  to  content  himself  with  his 
humiliation.   He  had  visited  the  pope  at  Florence,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  confession  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  repented 
so  bitterly  for  anything  as  for  his  deposition  of  the  archbishop^; 

'  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  383.  The  itory  is  very  differently  given  In  the  Chronique 
de  la  TrahiBon,  in  which  everythiag  is  made  to  turn  on  the  history  of  Brest, 
Cherbonig,  and  Calais. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  372.    See  Rymer,  viii.  4J,  51.  »  Rot.  Pari,  iii.  383. 

*  '  Littera  Thomae  Arundel  archiepisoopi  missa  ad  conventnm  Gantoari* 
ensem  et  subscripta  mann  propria,  ex  Paradiso  terrestri  prope  Florentiam 
quando  erat  in  exilio:  Cum  in  Romanam  curiam  pervenissem  favorem 
reperl  penes  dominum  nostrum  summum  pontificem  sacrumque  collegium 
cardinalium  quantum  nnnquam  oogitare  potni  vel  speravi.  Biquidem  yero 
inter  alia  verbum  apostolicum  erat,  se  nullius  rei  quam  post  assumptionem 
suam  fecerat  tantam  poenitentiam  concepisse,  quantiun  ex  dispoeitione 
quam  de  me  fecerat  sapiebat;  de  rebus  enim  meis  ut  spero  longe  melius 
quam  credatur  a  malevolis  disponetur;*  MS.  Reg.  Eccl.  Cantuar.  Printed 
in  full  in  Literae  Cantuarienses,  ii.  70  sq. 
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he  had  found  thslt  at  the  piipal  court  no  obstacle  to  his  restoration 
would  be  raised,  and,  ^calculating  securely  on  an  opportunity 
which  Richard  soone^^br  later  was  certain  to  give,  he  waited  his 
time.     The  opportunity  was  given  when  Henry,  the  heir  of  Riciiard 
Lancaster,  was  /disinherited ;  and,  when  Richard  left  England  inland, 
to  pay  a  long/Visit  to  Ireland,  the  time  was  come. 

Richard  n^ent  to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  May,  1399  ^  leaving  Landing  or 
his  uncle  ^mund  duke  of  York  as  regent.     Henry  landed  in  Limber. 
Yorkshijr^e  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  external  features  of  the 
revolution  in  1326  at  once  repeated  themselves.    Again  the  sacceasof 
cause  is  the   wrong  done  to  Lancaster,  again  the  invader 
marches  westward,  and  as  his  prospect  of  success  increases 
hiji  pretensions  expand;   again  the  northern  lords,  now  espe- 
cially the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles,  throw  in  their  lot  with 
him;  again  the  king  is  wanting  at  the  crisis,  and  when  he  is 
found  has  lost  all  nerve  and  power  to  meet  it';   and  again 
Bristol  is  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  invaders,  and  its  capture 
marked  by  the  shedding  of  noble  blood.     On  the  27th  of  July 
the  regent  himself  joined  Henry  ^      Archbishop  Arundel  re-  Return  of 
turned  and  began  forthwith  to  act  as  chancellor.     Bristol  was 
taken,  and  on  the  29th  of  July  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  with 
Bussy  and  Green,  underwent  the  iate  of  Hugh  le  Despenser. 
Meanwhile  Richard  had  landed  in  Wales.     He  saw  at  once  Richard 
that  all  was  over,  and  made  no  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  sabmits. 
desertion  and  ingratitude.     After  a  conference  held  at  Conway 
with  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  archbishop  Arundel,  in 
which  he  offered  to  resign  the  crown  ^,  he  joined  the  duke  of 

^  May  39 ;  Chron.  de  1a  Trahiaon,  p.  38. 

'  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  246.  Bishop  le  Despenser  of  Norwich,  Sir  William 
Klmham,  Walter  Boterley,  Laurence  Drew,  and  John  Golafre  alone  re- 
dated.  See  Appendix  £  to  the  Chronique  de  la  Trahison,  p.  292  ;  Mon. 
Evesh.  p.  IK3. 

*  At  Berkeley;  Mon.  Ev^eah.  p.  153. 

^  On  the  17th  the  king  was  visited  by  archbishop  Arundel  at  Conway, 
and  on  the  19th  he  met  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Flint;  Chron.  de  la 
^n^hison,  pp.  46  sq. ;  Ann.  Bicardi,  p.  349;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  150  sq. ; 
Ealog.  iii.  383.  Adam  of  Uak  places  the  meeting  at  Conway  on  the  14th  ; 
p.  37.  Richard  demanded  on  his  suiTender  assurance  of  safety  for  the 
dukes  of  Exeter,  Aum&le,  and  Surrey,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Glou- 
cester, Thomas  Merks  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  clerk  Maudelyn. 
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Lancaster  at  Flint,  and  went  with  him  to  Chester,  whence  on  the 
2nd  of  September  he  was  brought  to  London.  On  the  19th 
of  August  the  writs  for  a  parliament  to  be  held  on  the  30th 
of  September  were  issued  from  Chester ;  the  first  writ  being 
addressed  to  Arundel  as  archbishop,  and  attested  hy  the  king 
himself  and  the  counciL  In  the  interval  means  were  taken 
to  make  all  secure,  and  Kichard  was  placed  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  The  question  was  debated  whether  the  throne  should 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  by  deposition ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  both  expedients  should  be  adopted.  A  committee 
of  doctors  and  bishops  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
deposition  and  a  statement  of  the  claims  of  the  successor. 
They  fulfilled  their  charge  with  zeal ;  the  articles  were  care^ 
fully  elaborated,  and  a  form  of  resignation  was  prepared  for 
Richard's  acceptance.  Edmund  of  York,  who  on  this  one 
occasion  comes  forward  as  a  politician,  has  the  credit  of  pro-^ 
posing  a  plan  which,  under  these  complicated  contrivances, 
should  save  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  He  proposed  that 
before  the  parliament  met  the  king  should  execute  a  formal 
act  of  resignation.  Archbishop  Arunders  objection,  that  in 
that  case  the  parliament  as  soon  as  it  met  would  be  dissolved 
by  the  act  of  resignation,  was  met  by  the  preparation  of  new 
writs  to  be  issued  on  the  day  on  which  the  resignation  was 
declared,  summoning  the  parliament  to  meet  six  days  later  ^ 
Before  the  second  summons  was  to  come  into  force  the  revo- 
lution was  accomplished. 

269.  Richard  executed  the  deed  of  resignation  on  the  29th 
of  September'.  Northumberland  and  Arundel  had  received 
his  promise  at  Conway ;  Northumberland  now  demanded  that 
he  should  fulfil  it.  He  asked  that  Arundel  and  Lancaster 
should  be  summoned  to  his  presence,  and  when  they  appeared 
he  read  a  written  form  in  which  he  absolved  all  his  people 
from  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  homage  and  all  other  bonds  of 

1  Lords'  Report,  iv.  768.  These  writs  must  have  been  prepared  in  a 
great  hurry,  for  one  of  them  is  addressed  to  Henry  himself  as  duke  of 
Lancaster  :  *■  Rex  carissimo  oonsanguineo  sua' 

'  Ann.  Rkardi,  pp.  352,  253  sq.;  Mon.  Evesh.  pp.  157  sq.;  Twysden, 
cc.  3744  "q*  >  Wals.  iL  235  sq. 
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allegiance,  royalty,  and  lordship  by  which  they  were  bound  to  Rich*rd'» 
him,  as  touching  his  person ;  he  renounced  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  every  claim  to  royalty  in  every  form,  saving  the  rights 
of  his  successors ;  he  declared  himself  altogetlier  insufficient 
and  useless,  and  for  his  notorious  deserts  not  unworthy  to  be 
deposed ;  and  these  concessions  he  swore  not  to  contravene  or 
impugn,  signing  the  document  with  his  own  hand.     He  added  lUappoinu 
that,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  choose,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  pramt  hb 
should  succeed  him ;  but,  as  the  choice  of  a  successor  did  not  toStcT^ 
depend  upon  him,  he  made  Scroi)e  archbishop  of  York  and 
John  Trevenant  bishop  of  Hereford  his  proctors,  to  present 
this  form  of  cession  to  the  assembled  estates,  and  placed  his 
royal  signet  on  the  duke's  finger. 

On  the  morrow  the  parliament  met  in  the  great  Hall  at  The 
Westminster '.     The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  in  his  place ;  the  accepted, 
throne  was  prepared  but  vacant.      The  archbishop  of  York        ^' 
delivered  the  deed  of  cession,  which  was  read  in  Latin  and 
English.     The  question  was  then  put,  should  the  resignation 
be  accepted  ?     Archbishop  Arundel  first,  then  the  estates  and 
the  people  present,  declared  assent.     It  was  then  determined  Articles  of 
to  read  in  form  the  articles  of  objection  against  Bichard,  on  against       1 
the  ground  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  worthy  of  de- 
position.    These  had  been  drawn   up  by  the   committee  of 
doctors  and  bishops,  who  had  sat  at  Westminster  during  the 
last  week  to  determine  whether  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  such  an  extreme  proceeding^.     First  the  coronation  oath 
was  recited;  thirty-three  counts  of  accusation  followed,  in 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  416  gq. ;  Ann.  Bicardi,  pp.  357  sq. 

'  Adam  of  TJsk,  the  chronicler  who  teUi  iu  this,  was  himself  a  memoer 
of  the  ooomussion :  '  Item  per  certos  doctores,  episcopos  et  alios,  qnoram 
praesentiom  notator  nnus  extiterat,  deponendi  regem  Bicardnm  et  Henri- 
cum  Lancastziae  ducem  subroffandi  materi*,  et  qaaliter  et  ex  quibas 
causis,  juridice  committebatur  disputRnda.  Per  qnos  determinatum  fuit 
qaod  perjnria,  lacril^a,  sodomitica,  subdltorum  exinanitio,  popali  in 
senritntem  reductio,  yecordia  et  ad  regendmn  imbeoillitas,  qcdbns  rex 
Rioardus  notorie  fuit  oonfectus,  per  capitulum  ''Ad  Apostolicae '*  (extr. 
de  re  judicata  in  Sexto)  cum  ibi  notatis,  deponendi  Kicardum  causae 
fiierant  suffioienteB;  et  licet  cedere  paratns  fuerat,  tamen  ob  causas 
praemissas  ipsimi  fore  deponendum  deri  et  populi  auotoritate,  ob  qaam 
causam  tuno  vocabluitui',  pro  migori  securitate  fuit  determinatum;* 
p.  39. 

VOL.  U.  II  m 
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which  the  wrong-doings  of  the  reign  were  circumstantially 

His  acUoB     recounted.    The  first  seven  concern  the  old  quarrel,  the  royalibt 

'^  ^'        ^  conventiculum '   or  plot  of    1387,  the  tampering  with  the 

judges,  the  revolt  of  Bobert  de  Yere,  the  reyocation  of  the 

pardons  of  the  appellants,  and  the  preliminary  and  consequent 

ubu^uttice  acts  of  violence  and  injustice.     Others  declare  Richard's  in- 

and  ArandeL  justice  and  faithlessncss  to  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  archbishop 

Arundel ;  (9)  he  had  forbidden  any  one  to  intercede  for  the 

duke,  (11)  he  had  illegally  exiled  him,  and  (12)  had  deprived 

him  of  his  inheritance;  the  archbishop  (30)  had  been  sentenced 

to  exile  and  (33)  had  been  shamelessly  deceived  by  the  king 

with  promises  of  safety  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  plot- 

iibtreau      ting  his  humiliation.     Shameless  dissimulation  practised  gene- 

ciioacerter.    rally  (25)  and  especially  towards  the  duke  of  Gloucester  (32), 

whom  he  had  solemnly  sworn  not  to  injure,  is  the  burden  of 

iibiiiftBc-     two  distinct  articles.      The  recent  violent  infractions  of  the 

tfcNMofUie 

conaiitutioii.  constitution  are  enumerated :  the  delegation  of  the  powers  of 
the  parliament  to  a  committee  of  the  estates,  the  interpolation 
of  the  record  of  parliament,  and  the  fraudulent  use  of  that 
(8)  delegation  to  engross  the  entire  authority  in  his  own 
hands,  (17)  the  procuring  of  a  petition  of  the  commons  for  the 
assertion  of  the  prerogative,  (28)  the  imposition  of  the  oaths 
to  sustain  the  acts  of  the  parliaments  of  1397  and  1398,  the 

(19)  tampering  with  elections  by  nominating  the  knights  whom 
the  sheriffs  were  to  return  in  order  to  secure  himself  a  I'evenue 
for  life,  and  (10)  the  degradation  of  the  realm  by  applying  to 

The  old        the  pope  for  a  confirmation  of  those  acts^*    The  old  constitu- 

prerogaUvc    tional  grievances  reappear;   Richard  had  (15)  alienated  the 

crown  estates,  and  exacted  unlawful  taxes  and  purveyances; 

he  had  (13)  interfered  in  the  appointment  of  sheriffs,  (18)  had 

allowed  them  to  remain  more  than  a  year  in  office,  and  had 

(20)  imposed  on  them  a  new  oath  binding  them  to  arrest  any  who 

^  'Item  quamvis  coron*  regnS  Angliftw  et  jura  ejuBdem  ooronae, 
ipsamque  regnom,  fuerint  ab  omni  tempore  retroacto  adeo  libera 
quod  domioue  saiamus  pontifex  neo  nliquis  aliiu  extra  regnmu  iptum 
Be  intromittere  debeat  de  eisdem,  tamen  praeiatus  rex  ad  ruborationem 
utatutonim  euorum  erroneornm  BuppUcavit  .domino  papae  quod  statuta 
in  ultimo  parliamento  buo  ordinata  confirmaret;'  Kot.  Pari.  iii.  419. 
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should  speak  evil  of  his  royal  person ;  he  had  used  the  courts 

of  the  household  (27)  for  purposes  of  oppression,  had  (29) 

checked  the  ecclesiastical  courts  hy  prohibitions,  and  had  (23) 

by  personal  violence  tried  to  constrain  the  action  of  the  judges. 

His  pecuniary  transactions  were  indefensible ;  he  had  (21)  ex-  RkiiArd's 

torted  money  from  seventeen  whole  shires  for  pretended  par-  taxation. 

dons';  (14)  he  had  not  repaid  loans  made  in  dependence  on 

bis  most  solemn  promises ;  he  had  (22)  compelled  the  religious 

booses  to  furnish  him  with  horses,  carriages,  and  money  for 

bis  visit  to  Ireland  ;  and  (24)  had  carried  off  thither  the  jewels 

of  the  crown.     His  rash  words  were  the  ground   of  other  uis  daim  to 

charges:  he  had  said  (16)  that  his  laws  were  in  his  own  ug i^rtion 

mouth  and  often  in  his  own  breast,  and  that  he  alone  could  goods  ofhts 

change  and  frame  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  (26)  that  the  hfatwn.'^*^'^ 

life  of  every  liegeman,  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels 

lay  at  his  royal  will  without  sentence  of  forfeiture ;  and  he  had 

acted  upon  the  saying.    Not  content  with  overthrowing  the  Tiie 

laws  during  his  life,  and  binding  his  people  by  oath  to  acqui-  in  hit  win. 

escence,  he  had  tried  to  secure  the  same  result  after  his  deatli ', 

(31)  by  leaving  in  his  will  the  whole  residue  of  his  estate  to 

his  successor  with  the  proviso  that,  if  the  statutes  of  1397 

were  not  kept,  it  should  go  to  four  of  his  friends,  who  were 

to  reserve  five  or  six  thousand  marks  for  the  maintenance  of 

those  iniquitous  acts '. 

This  long  list  of  charges  having  been  read,  the  estates  voted  The  parHa- 

mcnt  pfo~ 

that  they  formed  a  sufficient  ground  ^  for  deposing  the  king,  ceedito 

-  ,        .  dtpoM  hinu 

and  appomted  seven  commissioners  to  execute  the  sentence. 

'  This  was  done  in  1599  *^^  Easter ;  the  sums  so  raised  were  called  '  le 
Plesaunce;'  Ann.  Ricijrdi,  p.  335;  Wals.  ii.  330.  The  monk  of  Evesham 
places  it  at  Michaelmas,  1398  ;  p.  147.    See  too  Eulog.  iii.  378. 

•  His  will  is  printed  in  Bymer,  viii.  75-77, 

'  The  monk  of  Evesham  points  the  moral,  which  is  indeed  mmiistake- 
able, '  Qui  gUdio  perontit,  gladio  peribit ;'  he  adds  the  usual  refeienoe  to 
Rehoboam,  *qm»  spreto  antiqnorum  procerum  consilio  javenibus  adhae- 
rebat;'  p.  160.    See  above,  p.  383. 

*^  Rot.  Pari.  Iii.  433  :  *  videbator  omnibus  statibos  illis  superinde  singil- 
latim  ac  etiam  communiter  interrogatis,  quod  illae  causae  criminum  et 
defectuum  erant  satis  sufficientes  et  notoriae  ad  deponendum  eundem  re^m 
.  .  .  omnes  status  praedictl  unanimiter  consenserunt  ut  ex  abnndanti  ad 
depositionem  dioti  regis  procederetur.' 

xm  2 
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BeDtonce       One  of  these,  bishop  Trevor  of  S.  Asaph,  in  the  name  of  the 

pronounced,  ,*  •T*«i-i« 

^^»y>*       rest^   read   a  written    sentence,   pronouncing  Richard   to   be 

'399* 

nseless,  incompetent,  altogether  insufficient  and  unworthy,  and 
therefore  deposing  him  from  all  royal  dignity  and  honour. 
The  same  commissioners  were  chosen  to  bear  to  Richard  the 
renunciation  of  homage  and  fealty,  and  the  definitive  sentence 
of  deposition. 
Henry  Then  Henry  of  Lancaster  rose  and  stood  forward ;  signing 

cfown.  himself  with  the  cross  on  his  forehead  and  breast,  he  claimed 
in  an  English  speech  '  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  crown 
as  descended  in  the  right  line  of  descent  from  Henry  III,  and 
as  sent  by  God  to  recover  his  right  when  '  the  realm  was  in 
point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  goremance  and  undoing  of 
the  good  laws.'  The  whole  assembly  assented  at  once  to  the 
proposal  that  the  duke  should  reign  over  them.  Archbishop 
Arundel  led  him  by  the  right  hand  to  the  throne,  and  then, 
assisted  by  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  seated  him  upon  it. 
Thus  the  revolution  was  accomplished. 
Thedaimts       In  the  form  of  words  used  on  these  great  critical  occasions 

tbebeirof  .  ,  , 

there  is  often  something  that  strikes  the  mmd  as  conveying 
more  than  the  speaker  could  have  conceived.  So  it  is  with  the 
claim  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  of  Henry  III.  To 
him  it  probably  was  merely  an  expedient,  which  his  hearers 
were  not  likely  to  criticise,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  Edward  III 
or  Richard,  whose  direct  heir  he  could  not  declare  himself  to  be, 
so  long  as  the  line  of  Lionel  of  Clarence  existed :  and  he  may 
have  thus  chosen  to  countenance  that  false  rumour  which  his 
followers  had  spread  abroad,  that  Edward  I  had  supplanted 
Edmund  of  Lancaster  who  was,  they  said,  the  elder  brother,  and 
the  rightful  heir  of  Henry  HI '.    Henry  by  his  mother  repre- 

^  Hie  wven  were  the  bishop  of  S.  AMph,  the  »bbot  of  GlMtonlniTy,  the 
earl  ol  GlonoeBter,  Thomwi  lord  Berkeley,  Sir  ThomM  Erpiiigfa«n,  Sir 
Thomas  Gray,  and  Sir  William  ThimiDg.  Gloucester  (le  Bespenser)  was 
one  of  the  men  for  whose  safety  Richara  had  speoially  traat«d  whan  he 
surrendered. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  433 ;  Ann.  Ricardi,  p.  aSi ;  Twysden,  c.  2760. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  513.  We  leant  from  Adam  of  XJsk  (Chron.  p.  ap)  that 
the  committee  of  doctors,  bishops,  and  others  which  sat  to  determme  the 
question  of  Heuxy's  right  to  the  throne,  discussed  the  pretended  claim  of 


•tatantnt. 
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sented  that  line  of  Lancaster ;  so  that,  even  if  John  of  Gaunt  vindkntion 
had  heen  a  changeling,  his  title  of  Lancaster  could  not  have  principi« 
been  impugned.    But  although  this  was  a  mere  fiarbrication,  and  Thomas  of 
Henry's  possible  appeal  to  it  an  act  unworthy  of  a  king,  it  was 
true  that  as  the  heir  of  Lancaster,  and  by  taking  up  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  believed  to  have  con- 
tended, he  made  good  his  claim.     The  name  of  the  martyr  of  The  political 
Pomfret  had  been  revived,  and  made  a  watchword  with  the  faith-  founded  by 
ful  commons :  his  canonisation  had  been  again  broached,  and  bringi  hTthe 
his  shrine  had  streamed  forth  with  fresh  blood.     The  end  was  dynMty!^" 
now  accomplished ;  and  his  heir  had  entered  on  the  inheritance 
of  his  murderer.     The  forces  trained  and  concentrated  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  the  realm  from  a  t^rranny  of  royalty,  scarcely 
more  hateful  than  the  tyranny  of  oligarchy  which  would  have 
superseded  it,  were  at  last  employed  and  found  sufficient  to 
bring  in,  with  a  new  dynasty,  a  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment not  indeed  new,  but  disentangled  from  much  that  was 
old  and  pernicious.     Henry   IV,   coming   to   the   throne   as 
he   did,   made   the   validity  of  a   parliamentary   title   indis- 
pensable to  royalty;  and  Bichard  II,  in  vacating  the  throne, 
withdrew    the   theory,  on   which    he   had    tried    to   act   and 
by  which  he  had   been    wrecked,  of  the   supremacy  of  pre- 
rogative. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  1394  and  Thepenonai 
1398  were  the  real   causes  of  Eichard's   ruin;  and  that  the  H!mi7iav« 
})ersonal  wrongs  of  Lancaster  were  subsidiary  only,  although  tunUy  fo!?' 
they  furnished  the  oppoiiunity  and  instrument  of  the  overthrow,  tion!**^  " 
Later  events  proved  that  the  sway  of  Lancaster  was  not  by  itself 
welcome.     Only  the  certainty  that  Bichard  was  insupportable 
could  have  created  the  unanimous  consent  that  he  should  be 
rejected.     He  had  resolutely,  and  without  subterfuge  or  pallia- 
tion, challenged  the  constitution.     Although  the  ipsue  was  de- 
ferred for  a  few  months,  the  nation  accepted  it  as  soon  as  a 

the  house  of  l4Uioasier.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland preserved  bv  Hardyng  (Chr.  p.  35  a),  this  claim  was  on  the  21st 
of  September  rejected  by  the  council,  but  was  notwithstanding  asserted  by 
Henry  on  the  30th.     Bee  however  below,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1. 
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Ridutrd        leader  appeared,  and  the  stmggle  was  over  in  a  moment.     Yet 
friendieM.      Richard  had  many  friends ;  there  was  not  in  his  fall  the  bitter- 
ness that  is  so  distinct  a  feature  in  the  fall  of  Edward  II. 
Henry  was   not  at  this  period  of  his  life,  what  perhaps   the 
hazardous  character  of  his  success  made  him,  a  bitter  or  cruel 
man.     He  had  interfered  in  1388  to  save  sir  Simon  Burlej,  he 
would  now  perhaps  have  been  content  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster 
if  Richard  would  have  suffered  him.     And  the  darkness  that 
hangs  over  Richard's  end  does  not  conclusively  condemn  his 
successor.     But,  unless  we  are  to  believe  one  curious  story  of 
a  parliamentary  discussion,  not  one  friend   said  a  word  for 
Richai'd;   although  many  died  afterwards  for  his  sake,  none 
spoke  for  him  at  the  time.    Northumberland  and  Scrope  pre- 
sently paid  with  their  blood  the  penalty  of  resisting  Henry  IV, 
yet  for  the  moment  both  had  accepted  him  rather  than  Richard. 
spMch         One  advocate,  bishop  Merks  of  Carlisle,  whom  the  chroniclers 
tobbhop       describe  as  a  boon  companion  of  the  king,  is  said  upon  foreign 
testimony  to  have  spoken  in  his  favour  before  the  excited  par- 
liament, and  he  certainly  lost  his  see  immediately  af):er,  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  king  ^     But  this  ex- 
ception, if  admitted,  rather  proves  than  disproves  the  general 
unanimity.     Richard  fell,  not  unpitied  or  undeserving  of  pity, 
but  without  help  and  without  remedy. 
Ridiard  n         270.  It  is  usual  to  compare  Richard  II  with  Edward  11,  but 
wtt?^       it  is  perhaps  more  germane  to  our  subject  to  view  him  side  by 
""^  "■       side  with  Edward  III,  the  magnanimous,  chivalroiw  king  who 
had  left  him  heir  to  difficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome 
and  a  theory  of  government  which  could  never  be  realised. 
Edward  II  had  no  kingly  aspirations,  Richard  had  a  very  lofty 
idea  of  his  dignity,  a  very  distinct  theory  of  the  powers,  of  the 

^  The  speech  is  given  in  the  Chroniqne  de  U  Trahiacm,  pp.  70, 71.  There 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  it,  but  the  Chroniqne  oontaini  eo 
much  else  that  is  at  variance  with  oar  other  authorities  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  at  all.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  speech  should  have  been 
delivered  in  parliament ;  if  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  story,  it  must 
have  been  made  in  one  of  the  preliminary  consultations.  See  below, 
vol.  iii.  p.  10.  Merks  was  translated  after  the  accession  of  Henry  from 
Cariisle  to  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  but  he  died  rector  of  Todenham 
in  Gloucestershire. 
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functions,  and  of  the  dutieB  of  royalty.  It  in  true  that  they  nurerene* 
were  hoth  stay-at-home  kings  in  an  age  which  would  tolerate  chAneten 
royal  authority  only  in  the  person  of  a  warrior;  but  while  Rtances. 
Edward  from  idleness  or  indisposition  for  war  stopped  abruptly 
in  the  career  which  his  fiither  had  marked  out  for  him,  when  all 
chances  were  in  his  fiivour  and  one  successful  campaign  might 
have  given  him  peace  throughout  his  reign,  Richard  during  the 
time  that  he  was  bis  own  master  was  bound  by  truces  which 
lionour  forbade  him  to  break,  and  if  he  had  broken  them  would 
have  had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  a  parliament  always 
ready  to  agree  that  he  should  go  to  war,  but  never  willing  to 
furnish  the  means  of  waging  war  with  a  fair  hope  of  victory. 
The  legislation  again  of  the  reign  of  Richard  is  marked  by  real  Comparbon 
policy  and  intelligible  purpose :  Edward  II  can  scarcely  be  said  crise*. 
to  have  legislated  at  all :  ever\'thing  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
statutes  of  his  reign  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  opposition. 
Nor,  singularly  parallel  as  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition 
in  the  two  cases  were,  can  we  overlook  the  essential  difference, 
that  the  one  was  the  last  act  of  a  drama  the  interest  of  which 
depends  on  mere  personal  questions,  the  other  the  decision  of 
a  great  struggle,  a  pitched  battle  between  absolute  government 
and  the  cause  of  national  right.  The  reign  of  Edward  III  was  ReiaUon  of 
the  period  in  which  the  forces  gathered.  The  magnificence  of  Rdward  iii.^ 
an  extravagant  court,  the  shifty,  untrustworthy  statecraft  of  an 
unprincipled,  lighthearted  king,  living  for  his  own  ends  and 
recking  not  of  what  came  after  him,  careless  of  popular  sorrows 
unless  they  were  forced  upon  him  as  national  grievances,  care- 
less of  royal  obligation  save  when  he  was  compelled  to  recognise 
it  as  giving  him  a  claim  for  pecuniaiy  support, — these  formed 
the  influences  under  which  Richard  was  educated ;  and  the  re- 
strictions of  his  early  years  caused  him  to  give  an  exaggerated 
value  to  the  theory  which  these  influences  had  inculcated. 
Richard  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  victim  of  his  grand- 
father s  state  policy,  because  he  himself  gave  to  the  causes  that 
destroyed  him  both  their  provocation  and  their  opportunity; 
but  he  reduced  to  form  and  attempted  to  realise  in  their  most 
definite  form  the  principles  upon  which  his   grandfather  had 
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RdwMdfii    acted.     Edward  III  was  a  great  warrior  and   conqueror,  the 
II.  master  of  his  own  house  and  liable  to  no  personal  jealousies  or 

rivalries  in  his  own  dominion;  Bichard  was  a  peacefol  king, 
thwarted  at  every  turn  of  his  reign  by  ambitious  kinsmen.  But 
Edward  was  content  with  the  substance  of  power,  Bichard 
aimed  at  the  recognition  of  a  theory  of  despotism,  and,  as  has 
so  often  happened  both  before  and  since,  the  assertion  of  prin- 
ciples brought  on  their  maintainer  a  much  severer  doom  than 
befell  the  popular  autocrat  who  had  pnictised  them,  however 
little  he  was  loved  or  trusted. 
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271.  The  material  elements  of  constitutional  life  are  inherent  Material, 

fomial.  and 

in  the  nation  itself,  in  its  primitive  institutions  and  early  history,  prograsive 
The  regulative  and  formative  influences  have  proceeded  mainly  ooiuutu- 
from  the  authority  of  the  kings,  the  great  organisers  of  the 
Norman  and  early  Flantagenet  lines.     The  impulse  and  cha- 
racter of  constitutional   progress  have  been  the  result  of  the 
stniggles  of  what  may  be  termed  the  constitutional  opposition. 

It  is  so  much' easier,  in  discussing  the  causes  and  stages  of  schems  of 
a  political  contest,  to  generalise  from  the  results  than  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  actors,  that  the 
historian  is  in  some  danger  of  substituting  his  own  foimulated 
conclusions  for  the  programme  of  the  leaders,  and  of  giving 
them  credit  for  a  far  more  definite  scheme  and  more  conscious 
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political  sagacity  than  they  would  ever  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves. This  is  especially  tme  with  regard  to  the  period  which 
we  have  just  traversed,  a  period  of  violent  faction  struggles, 
graced  by  no  heroes  or  unselfish  statesmen,  yet  at  its  close 
marked  by  very  significant  results.  It  is  true,  more  or  less, 
of  the  whole  of  our  early  history ;  the  march  of  constitutional 
progress  is  so  steady  and  definite  as  to  suggest  everywhere  the 
idea  that  it  was  guided  by  some  great  creative  genius  or  some 
great  directive  tradition.  Tet  it  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to 
distinguish  the  creative  genius ;  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the 
work  to  any  single  mind  dr  series  of  minds,  and  scarcely  easier 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  guiding  tradition  in  any  one  of  the 
particulars  which  it  embodies.  As  in  the  training  of  human 
life,  so  in  national  history,  opportunity  is  as  powerful  as 
purpose ;  and  the  new  prospects,  that  open  as  the  nation  ad- 
vances in  political  consciousness  and  culture,  reveal  occasions 
and  modes  of  progress  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  tried,  are 
found  to  be  more  exactly  the  course  for  which  earlier  training 
has  prepared  it  than  any  plan  that  might  have  been  consciously 
formed. 

As  this  is  clear  upon  any  reading  of  history,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  some  generalisation  from  results  is  indispensable  : 
without  it  we  could  never  reach  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  varied  progress,  and  history  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
chapter  of  accidents.  But  the  questions  remain  unanswered 
how  far  the  men  who  wrought  out  the  great  results  knew 
what  they  were  doing;  had  they  a  regular  plan  1  was  that  plan 
the  conception  of  any  one  brain  1  who  were  the  depositaries  of 
the  tradition  ?  had  the  tradition  any  accepted  formula  %  The 
history  of  political  design  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  regis- 
tration of  results.  We  have  seen  that  the  g^eat  champions  of 
the  thirteenth  century  directed  their  efforts  to  the  attainment  of 
an  ideal  which  they  failed  to  realise,  and  that  the  overt  struggles 
of  the  fourteenth  century  had  their  source  and  object  in  factious 
aims  and  factious  divisions ;  that  in  the  former  the  constitution 
grew  rather  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  liberators  than  on 
the  lines  which  they  had  tried  to  trace ;  and  in  the  latter  its 
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jteiP^a{8BBiBot-4raB  due  in  tiie  49iiuvicLiini,''€Qan]iion  to  all  factions, 
that  the  nation  in  parliament  was  a  convenient  arbiter,  if  not 
the  ultimate  judge  of  their  quaiTels.  There  is  this  difference  be-  Contruc 
tweeu  the  two :  the  former  witnessed  a  real  growth  of  national  thiHemth  * 
life,  the  latter  a  recognition  of  formal  principles  of  goyemment—  tMnth"*^ 
principles  which  all  parties  recognised,  or  pretended,  when  it  was  ®''"*°'**^ 
convenient,  to  recognise.     The  thirteenth  century  had  the  spirit  The  spSHt 
without  the  letter  of  the  constitutional  programme ;  the  four-  letter, 
teenth  had  the  letter  with  little  of  the  spirit.     Many  of  the 
principles  that  appear  in  the  programme   of  the   fourteenth 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  heroes  of  the  thirteenth :  the  idea 
of  limiting  royal   power  by  parliaments,  of  controlling  royal 
expenditure,  of  binding  royal  officials,  of  directing  royal  policy, 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  barons  who  worked  with  Simon  de 
Montfort ;    very  little  of  the   spirit  of  the  deliverer  was   in 
Thomas  of  Lancaster  or  Thomas  of  Woodstock.    The  peculiar  Place  or 

.  Edward  I 

work  of  Edward  I  had  introduced  into  the   national  life  the  between 
elements  that  gave  form  and  attitude  to  political  principle.   By 
completing  the  constitution  of  parliament  he  perfected  the  in- 
strument which  had  been  wanting  to  Simon  de  Montfort ;  by 
completing  administrative  machinery  he  gave  a  tangible  and 
visible  reality  to  the  system  for  the  control  of  which  the  king 
and  the  parliament  were  henceforward  to  struggle.     The  effect  important 
of  this  on  the  design  of  the  constitution  was  to  substitute  for  his  reign  on 
the  negative  restrictions,  by  which  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  had  tionai  con- 
limited  the  royal  authority,  the  directive  principles  which  guided 
the  national  advance  in  the  following  century ;  and  thus  to  set 
clearly  before  men's  minds  royal  prerogative  on  the  one  hand 
and  constitutional  government  on  the  other.     Thus  distinctly 
presented,  the  political  formula  was  less  dependent  than  it  had 
been  before  upon  individual  championship;  but  it  was  more 
liable  to  be  abused  for  personal  and  party  ends. 

272.  If  we  ask  who  were  the  men  or  the  classes  of  men  The  battle 
who  believed  in   as  well  as  took  advantage  of  the  formula,  rommons 
now  made  intelligible  and  practical,  the  whole  history  of  the  the\nighu 
fourteenth  century  supplies  a  harmonious  answer.     It  was  not  ^    ^ "  '^* 
men  like  Thomas  of  Lancaster ;  he  used  it  because  it  had  already 
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become  an  influence  which  he  could  employ  for  his  own  purposes. 
It  was  not  the  clerical  body  generally,  for  they,  although  they 
supplied  many  supporters  and  workers,  were  hampered  by  their 
relations  to  the  papacy,  and  were  now  losing  that  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  nation  which  had  given  them  their  great  position 
in  the  days  of  Langton.  It  was  not  the  town  communities,  in 
which,  beyond  an  occasional  local  tumult,  the  history  of  the  age 
finds  little  to  record ;  nor  the  great  merchants  who,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  are  found  chiefly  on  the  side  of  that  royal  authority  which 
seemed  to  furnish  the  most  certain  guarantees  of  mercantile 
security  and  privilege.  Both  historical  evidence  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  victory  of  the  consti- 
tution was  won  by  the  knights  of  the  shires  ^ ;  they  were  the 
leaders  of  parliamentary  debate ;  they  were  the  link  between  the 
good  peers  and  the  good  towns ;  they  were  the  indestructible 
element  of  the  house  of  commons ;  they  were  the  representatives 
of  those  local  divisions  of  the  realm  which  were  coeval  with  the 
historical  existence  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  interests  of 
which  were  most  directly  attacked  by  the  abuses  of  royal  prero- 
gative. The  history  bears  evidence  of  their  weakness  as  well  as 
of  their  strength,  their  shortcomings  as  well  as  their  deserts ;  the 
manipulation  of  the  county  courts  by  the  sheriffs  could  change 
the  policy  of  parliament  from  year  to  year ;  the  interest  of  the 
landowner  predominates  every  now  and  then  over  the  rights  of 
the  labourer  and  artisan.  Yet  on  the  whole  there  is  a  striking 
uniformity  and  continuity  in  the  policy  of  the  knights;  even  the 
packed  parliaments  are  not  without  courage  to  remonstrate,  and, 
when  uninfluenced  by  leaders  of  faction,  their  voice  is  invariably 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  They  are  very  distinctly  the.  deposita- 
ries of  the  constitutional  tradition ;  and  this  fact  is  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  our  political  history,  as  compared 
with  most  other  nations  in  which  representative  institutions 
have  been  tried  with  less  success. 

273.  The  growth  of  constitutional  life  is  stimulated  by  the 

^  <  It  is  preUy  manifeit  that  the  knights,  though  doubtless  with  some 
support  from  the  representatives  of  towns,  sustained  the  chief  brunt  of 
battle  against  the  crown;*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  ii8. 
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growth  of  royal  assumption.  Koyal  prerogative  during  this  Antagonistic 
century  is  put  upon  its  defence  and  compelled  to  formulate  pnrogative. 
its  claims,  reserving  however  a  salvo  of  its  own  indefeasible 
omnipotence  that  will  enable  it  to  justify  any  amount  of  state- 
craft. If  popular  claims  are  now  and  then  outrageously  aggres-  Matiui 
sive,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  history  of  prerogative  is  one  preros&tive 
long  story  of  assumption  and  evasion :  every  concession  is  made  pi«t«naion. 
an  opportunity  for  asserting  pretensions  that  may  cover  new 
UBurpationSi  and  the  acceptance  of  such  a  concession  is  craftily 
turned  into  an  assumed  acquiescence  in  the  supreme  right  which 
might  withhold  as  easily  as  it  gives.  The  history  of  the  national 
growth  is  thus  inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, in  the  widest  sense  of  that  undefinable  term ;  and  for 
every  assertion  of  national  right  there  is  a  counter  assertion  of 
royal  autocn^y.  On  the  one  side  every  advantage  gained  by 
the  parliament  is  regarded  as  one  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
privileges ;  on  the  other  every  concession  made  by  the  crown  is 
made  out  of  an  unlimited  and  unimpaired  potentiality  of  sove- 
reignty. Thus  it  sometimes  strikes  the  student  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  constitution  vary  inversely,  and  that  royalty 
becomes  in  theory  more  absolute  as  in  practice  it  is  limited  more 
and  more  by  the  national  will :  as  the  jealousy  of  parliamentary 
or  ministerial  interference  becomes  more  distinctly  felt,  the 
claims  of  the  king  are  asserted  more  loudly ;  the  ^  indefinite 
margin  of  his  prerogative  is  extended  more  indefinitely  as 
restraint  increases;  the  sense  of  restraint  compels  the  exag- 
geration of  all  royal  attributes.  The  theory  of  sovereignty  held 
by  Henry  HI  is  far  more  definite  than  that  of  Henry  II,  and 
that  of  Richard  II  than  that  of  Edward  I. 

The  principles  of  constitutional  growth,  as  enunciated  by  the  Progntuuno 
party  opposed  to  royal  assumption,  may  be  arranged  under  a  tionai  derel 
small  number  of  heads ;  and  the  counter  principles  of  pre-  **'*"^*"  * 
rogative  may  be  ranged  side  by  side  with  them;  it  being 
always  understood  that  the  prerogative  is  not  limited  by  these 
assertions,  but  still  possesses  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  eva- 
sion.   That  the  king  should  '  live  of  his  own,'  supporting  royal 
stat^  and  ordinary  national  administrative  machinery  out  of 
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oi-diiiaiy  revenue ;  that  the  laws  should  not  he  changed  without 
the  national  consent;  that  the  great  charter  should  be  kept 
inviolate  and  inviolable,  not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  as  a 
pregnant  source  of  rights  and  principles;  that  the  king's 
ministers  are  accountable  to  the  nation  for  tlieir  disposal  of 
national  contributions,  and  for  their  general  good  behaviour; 
that  grievances  should  be  redressed  before  the  money  granted 
becomes  payable;  that  the  king  should  act  by  the  counsel  of  his 
parliament,  should  not  go  to  war,  or  attempt  any  great  enter- 
prise without  its  consent ;  and,  if  he  withdrew  himself  from  its 
advice  and  influence,  should  be  constrained  to  do  his  duty; — 
such  were  some  of  the  fundamental  convictions  of  the  national 
party.  That  the  nation  must  provide  for  the  royal  necessities 
irrespective  of  the  king's  good  behaviour,  that  the  most  binding 
part  of  the  royal  oath  was  to  secure  the  indefensibility  of  the 
king's  authority,  that  the  king  being  the  supreme  landowner 
had  a  heritable  right  over  the  kingdom,  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  private  landowner  over  his  own  estate ;  that  as  supreme 
lawgiver  he  could  dispense  with  the  observance  of  a  statute, 
suspend  its  operation,  pardon  the  offenders  against  it,  alter  its 
wording  and  annul  it  altogether;  that  in  fact  he  might  do 
everything  but  what  he  was  bound  not  to  do,  and  even  repudiate 
any  obligation  which  he  conceived  to  militate  against  liis 
theory  of  sovereign  right ; — such  were  the  principles  in  which 
Bichard  II  was  educated,  or  such  was  his  reading  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  reign  of  his  grandfather. 

Yet  royal  prerogative  was  not  in  its  origin  a  figment  of 
theorists.  It  grew  out  of  certain  conditions  of  the  national 
life,  some  of  which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
others  were  the  products  of  that  great  change,  and  others 
resulted  from  the  peculiar  course  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II 
and  his  descendants.  The  general  results  of  the  history  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century  may  be  best  arranged  with  reference 
to  this  consideration.  We  must  look  at  the  original  basis  of 
each  great  claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  the  design 
adopted  for  its  remedy  and  the  step's  by  which  this  remedy 
was  obtained;   but,  we  must  remember  always  that  beyond 
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the  definite  claims  there  extends  the  region  of  undefined  pre- 
rogative, which  exists  in  theory  without  doing  harm  to  any 
but  the  kings  themselves,  but  which,  the  moment  they  attempt 
to  act  upon  it,  involves  suffering  to  the  nation  and  certain  if 
not  speedy  retribution  to  the  rulers. 

274.  The  principle  that  the  king  should  live  of  his  own'  Thoking 
had  a  double  application :  the  sovereign  who  could  dispense  orusomi. 
with  taxation  could  dispense  likewise  with  advice  and  co- 
operation;   if  his  income  were  so  large  that  he  could  conve- 
niently live  within  it,  his  administration  must  be  so  strong  as 
to  override  all  opposition ;  if  his  economy  were  compulsory, 
his  power  would  be  strictly  confined  within   limits,  whether 
territorial  or  constitutional,  which  would  make  him,  what  many 
of  the   continental  sovereigns   had   become   in  the  decay  of 
feudality,  only  the  first  among  the  many  almost  ^qual  poten- 
tates who  nominally  acknowledged  him  as  lord.     The  former  DURcuhies  in 
alternative  would  have  left  him  free  to  become  a  despot ;  the  enforcement, 
latter,  although  perhaps  it  was  the  ideal  of  a  party  among  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  made  im|x)ssible 
by  circumstances,  by  the  personal  character  and  policy  of  nearly 
all  the  Plantagenet  kings,  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  con- 
solidated and  imited  national  executive  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion and  defence,  and  by  the  existence  in  the  nation  itself  of 
a  spirit  which  would  probably  have  preferred  even  a  despotic 
monarch  to  the  rule  of  a  territorial  oligarchy.     No  king  of  the 
race  of  Plantagenet  ever  attempted  to  make  his  expenditure 
taUy  with  his   ordinary  income,  and   no   patriotic  statesman 
dreamed  of  dispensing   altogether   with    the   taxation,  which 
gave  to  the  nation   an   unvarying  hold  on  the  king  whether 
he  were  good  or  bad.     But  the  adjustment  and  limitation  of  riietource 
taxation,  the  securing  of  the  nation  against  the  hardships  which  ta^nai ' 
could  not  but  follow  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  crown,  ■*"****• 
and  the  enforcing  of  honest   dealing  in  the  raising   and  ex- 
penditure of  money,  formed  a  body  of  constitutional  questions 

^  The  words  of  the  4ih  Ordinance  uf  151 1,  Statutes,  i.  158,  constantly 
^i^«'oxrai&\  e.g.  'Que  notre  seigneur  le  roi  vive  de  soen;'  Hot.  ParL 
6  Edw.  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ;  '  viver  deinz  les  revenues  de  votre  roialme ;' 
ibid.  iii.  139. 
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the  answer  of  which  had  to  be  worked  out  in  the  political 
struggles  of  two  centuries. 

The  great  charter  had  seemed  to  give  a  firm  basis  on  which 
a  structure  of  limited  monarchy  might  be  raised,  in  the  rule 
that  the  king  might  not  impose  any  general  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  expressed  by  the  common  council  of  the 
tenants-in-chief ;  but  that  article  had  been  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  the  charter  at  its  successive  confirmations  ;  and  the  real 
restraint  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  crown  was  imposed  by 
other  means.  The  honesty  of  the  early  ministers  of  Henry  III, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  own  personal  administration,  had 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  without  the  national  con- 
sent ;  and  under  Edward  I  the  power  of  consent  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  parliament  far  more  national  in  its  character 
than  the  '  commune  consilium '  of  the  charter.  Yet  even  the 
<  confirmatio  cartarum '  had  left  some  loopholes  which  the  king 
was  far  too  astute  to  overlook,  and  which  the  barons  must 
have  known  to  be  dangerous  when  they  compelled  him  to  re- 
nounce the  general  salvo  in  1299  ^  These  were  too  tempting 
even  for  the  good  iaith  of  Edward  I ;  and  his  son  and  grandson 
took  ample  advantage  both  of  the  laxity  of  the  \mr  and  of  the 
precedents  which  he  had  created.  One  of  tlu|  results  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  was  the  final  closing  of  the  more  obvious 
ways  of  evading  the  constitutional  restrictions ;  but  the  entire 
prevention  of  financial  over-reaching  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
was  not  attained  for  many  centuries ;  and  successive  generations 
of  administrators  developed  a  series  of  expedients  which  from 
age  to  age  gave  new  name  and  form  to  the  old  evil. 

The  financial  evasions  of  the  period  now  before  us  may  be 
referred  to  the  head  of  direct  taxation,  customs,  and  the  in- 
curring of  royal  or  national  debt ;  closely  connected  with  these 
as  engines  of  oppression  are  the.  abuses  of  the  royal  right  to 
purveyance,  to  pressed  service  of  men  and  material,  and  to 
the  ordering  of  commissions  of  array.  The  origin,  the  abuse, 
and  the  remedying  of  the  abuse,  of  these  devices,  form  an 
interesting  portion  of  our  national  history,  and  as  such  they 

^  See  above,  p.  155. 
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have  been  noticed  as  they  arose  in  the  foregoing  pages.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  points  is  however  necessaiy 
from  the  higher  ground  which  we  have  now  reached. 

275.  The  right  of  the  king  to  tallage  his  demesnes^  whether  The  right 
cities,  boroughs,  or  rural  townships,  was  not  abolished  by  the  demcine. 
'  confirmatio  cartamm '  in  terms  so  distinct  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  evasion*  The  word  '  tallagium '  was  not  used  in  the  docu- 
ment itself,  and  the  *  aides,  mises  et  prises,'  which  were  re- 
nounced, were  in  the  king's  view  the  contributions  raised 
from  the  kingdom  generally  without  lawful  consent,  not  the 
exactions  made  by  demesne  right  from  the  crown  lands  \  It 
might  be  pleaded  on  Edward's  behalf  that  in  that  act  he  in- 
tended only  to  renounce  that  general  and  sovereign  power  of 
taxing  the  commons  which  he  had  attempted  to  exercise  in 
1297,  and  which  was  one  cause  of  the  rising  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  yield ;  not  to  surrender  the  ordinary  right  which, 
as  a  landlord  he  possessed  over  his  demesne,  or  over  those 
communities  which  had  purchased  the  right  of  being  called 
his  demesne  in  order  to  avoid  more  irksome  obligations  '.    And 

^  This  is  not  the  view  of  HalLun,  who  argaes  as  if  the  act '  de  tallagio* 
were  the  anttilntio  form  of  the  conoesdoii,  and  as  if  the  king  had  never 
tallaged  any  lan^  except  demesne  lands,  so  that  only  this  right  was  now 
renounced.  He  'thinks  then  that  the  right  of  tallage  was  expressly  sur- 
rendered, and  accuses  the  three  Edwards  of  acting  illegally  in  exacting  it ; 
Middle  Ages,  iii.  43.  Unconstitutional  the  exaction  certainly  was,  but 
not  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  writes  too  as  if  he  thought  that 
these  tallages  were  common,  whereas  there  is  but  one  instance  in  each 
reign.  But  Hallam's  view  of  Edward  I  was,  as  he  allows,  influenced  by 
that  of  Hume. 

'  The  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  contributed  to  general  taxation, 
together  with  the  towns,  in  a  lai^er  proportion  than  the  counties ;  paying 
a  tenth,  for  instance,  when  the  knights  of  the  shires  voted  a  fifteenth. 
Hence  it  was  of  some  importance  to  the  little  country  towns  which  enjoyed 
no  particular  privileges,  to  be  taxed  *  cum  oommunltate  oomitatus,  and 
not  with  the  towns ;  and  even  London  itself  did  not  despise  the  privilege, 
which  it  obtained  by  special  charter  from  Edward  III  and  Bichard  £[ ; 
Uber  Albus,  i.  147,  X07,  168.  In  the  19th  of  Edward  II  the  men  of 
Sevenhampton,  Stratton,  and  Heyworth,  in  Wiltshire,  proved  to  the  king 
that,  as  they  were  not  tenants  in  ancient  demesne  by  Domesday,  they 
ought  not  to  be  tallaged ;  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  6.  This  record  proves 
that  Edward  I  and  Edward  II  thought  themselves  justified  in  tallaging 
ancient  demesne  only.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  boroughs  were  however 
in  ancient  demesne,  and  the  sherifis  and  judges  probably  gave  the  king 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  doubtful  cases,  e.  g.  *  in  carta  diet!  prioris 
non  fit  aliqua  mentio  de  tallagio ;  videtur  consultius  esse  pro  statu  domini 
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probably  this  view  was  shared  by  the  magnates.  When  then, 
on  the  6th  of  Febniary,  1304,  Edward  ordered  a  tallage  to 
be  collected  from  his  cities,  boroughs,  and  lands  in  demesne, 
assessed,  according  to  the  historian,  at  a  sixth  of  moveables, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  acted  in  contravention  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  From  the  extant  rolls  of  this  tallage  it  is 
clear  that  demesne  only  was  tallaged  ^  In  the  parliament  of 
1305  no  complaint  was  made  against  the  measare,  but  the 
king,  at  the  petition  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  good  men  of  the  land,  granted  them  leave  to 
tallage  the  ancient  demesne  that  was  in  their  hands  as  he  had 
tallaged  his  own  demesne  \  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
obscure  ;  the  accounts  of  Edward  II  show  that  in  1303  a  scutage 
for  the  Scottish  war  was  due,  for  which  no  parliamentary  authority 
is  producible,  but  against  which  no  complaint  was  made.  Possibly 
the  tallage  of  1304  was  a  supplementary  measure  to  the  scutage 
of  1303,  both  of  them  being  the  result  of  some  deliberation,  the 
history  of  which  is  lost. 

This  tallage  however  of  Edward  I  was  an  unfortunate  pre- 
cedent. In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  11  the  example  was 
followed;  on  the  i6th  of  December,  131 2,  the  very  day  on 
"which  the  letters  of  safe- conduct  were  issued  to  the  earl  of 
Lancaster  after  Gaveston's  murder,  the  king  published  an  order 
for  the  collection  of  a  fifteenth  of  moveables  and  a  tenth  of  rent 
in  his  cities,  boroughs,  and  demesne  lands.  The  fact  that  the 
ordinances  of  131 1  had  made  no  provision  against  such  a  tax, 
and  that  the  writs  for  collection,  which  were  issued  on  the  last 
day  of  a  parliament ',  make  no  mention  of  the  authorisation  of 

regis  in  hac  parte  quod  Ropradicti  tenentes  dicti  prioris  remaneant  onerati 
yersus  dominum  regem;'  Madoz,  Firma,  p.  248.  The  represented  towns 
of  conrse  paid  the  larger  rate  in  all  cases,  unless,  like  London,  they  oould 
obtain  special  exception.  Thus  then  the  obligation  to  pay  tallage,  or  the 
value  of  corporate  privilege  which  was  coincident  with  it,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  difference  of  rate  between  the  towns  and  tiie  counties ;  and 
this  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  general  dislike  of  the  small  towns 
to  send  members  to  parliament. 

'  Hemingb.  ii.  333;  Rot.  Pnrl.  i.  266;  Becord  Report,  ii.  app.  ii.  139, 
141.    See  too  Morant,  Hist.  Colchester,  p.  47. 

'  'Antiqua  dominica  unde  sunt  in  tenancia  desicut  rex  dominica  sua 
talliavit;*  Rot.  Pari.  i.  161,  162  ;  above,  p.  163. 

»  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  59,  60,  61,  83-85 ;  Liber  Albus,  i.  428. 
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the  parliament,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tallage  was 

not  re^mrded  as  anlawful.     But  the  lesson  of  the  ordinances  itiirwitted 

,  ,  by  London 

had  already  begun  its  work :  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  and  Bristol, 
burghers  of  Bristol  resisted  the  impost.  The  latter,  who  re- 
fused to  pay  because  some  of  their  fellows  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  were  engaged  in  an  internal  quarrel 
which  left  them  very  much  at  the  king's  mercy;  the  former 
however  made  a  firm  stand.  They  granted  that  the  king  might 
at  his  will  tallage  his  demesnes,  cities,  and  boroughs,  but  they 
maintained  that  the  citizens  of  London  were  not  to  be  so  tal- 
laged,  appealing  to  the  elause  of  Magna  Carta  which  guaranteed 
to  them  their  ancient  privileges.  The  chancellor  had  stated 
that  the  tallage  was  imposed  by  the  king  in  the  right  of  his 
crown,  a  distinct  assertion  of  prerogative  which  the  citizens 
did  not  contradict,  luid  against  which  they  would  have  cited 
the  '  confirmatio  cartarum,'  if  that  act  had  been  understood  to 
apply  to  their  case.  Neither  party  however  was  in  a  position  Redatuice 
to  take  extreme  measures,  and  the  citizens  by  two  loans,  one  Londoners 
of  £1000  and  one  of  J&400,  purchased  a  respite  until  theimjTa. 
parliament  of  13 15;  the  loans  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  next  general  aid,  and  the  tallage  was  thus  merged 
in  the  twentieth  granted  in  the  next  parliament.  Many  other 
/towns  procured  exemption^  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
(^of  ancient  demesne;  the  scheme  no  doubt  proved  unprofitable, 
and  no  other  tax  of  the  kind  was  attempted  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign.     Edward  HI  however,  in  1332,  revived  Tallage 

._-■  under 

the  impost  in  exactly  the  same  form.  The  letters  for  the  col-  Edwaniiii 
lection  were  issued  on  the  25th  of  June';  the  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  9th  of  September,  immediately  took  up  the 
matter,  and  the  king,  in  accepting  a  grant  of  a  fifteenth  and 
tenth,  recalled  the  commissions  for  the  tallage,  promising  that 
henceforth  he  would  levy  such  tallages  only  as  had  been  done 
in  the  time  of  his  ancestors  and  as  he  had  a  right  to  do ',     This 

^  Madox,  Flrma  BnrgI,  pp.  6  sq.,  248.  '  Foed.  ii.  840. 

'  '  Le  rd  a  1a  requeste  dee  dits  prelatz,  oountes,  baronns,  et  lea  chiyalers 
des  coalites,  en  esement  de  ion  dit  poople,  ad  grante  que  les  commiBsions 
nadgairen  faites  a  cenx  qui  sont  assignez  de  asseer  taillage  en  les  cit^s, 
bniglu,  et  demeynes  par  toute  Engleterre  soient  de  tot  repellez  quant  a 
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was  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  ancient  form  of 
exaction  was  employed  ^  The  second  statute  of  1340*  con- 
tained a  clause  providing  that  the  nation  should  be  *  no  more 
charged  or  grieved  to  make  any  common  aid  or  sustain  charge, 
except  by  the  common  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
other  magnates  and  commons  of  the  realm,  and  that  in  parlia- 
Aboiition  of    ment/  Of  the  scope  of  this  enactment  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

the  power  of    ,  i  i  •  i    i  .  « 

uiiftge.  it  must  have  been  intended  to  cover  every  species  of  tax  not 
authorised  by  parliament,  and,  although  in  other  points  Edward 
systematically  defied  it,  it  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  royal  prerogative  of  tallaging  demesne.  But 
public  confidence  was  not  yet  assured;  in  1348  the  commons 
made  it  one  condition  of  their  grant  that  no  tallage  or  similar 
exaction  should  be  imposed  by  the  Privy  CounciP.  In  1352 
the  king  declared  that  it  was  not  his  intention  or  that  of  the 
lords  that  tallage  should  be  again  imposed  ^,  but  the  petition 
of  the  parliament  in  1377  ',  almost  in  the  words  of  the  statute 
of  1340,  was  answered  by  Edward  with  a  promise  that  only 
a  great  necessity  should  induce  him  to  disregard  it.  Another 
scnta«ct  ancient  impost  was  now  becoming  obsolete.  The  scutages  so 
oiMoiete.  frequent  under  John  and  Henry  III  had  ceased  to  be  remu- 
nerative. The  few  taxes  of  the  kind  raised  by  Edward  I  seem 
to  have  been  collected  almost  as  an  after-thought,  or  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  old  idea  of  scutage  as  commutation  for  personal 
service.  The  scutage  for  the  Welsh  war  of  1282,  for  instance, 
appears  in  the  accounts  of  1288,  and  the  scutages  of  the  28th, 
31st,  and  34th  years  of  the  reign  appear  so  late  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II  as  to  seem  nothing  better  than  a  lame  expedient 

ore ;  et  que  Bur  oe  briefs  soient  mandez  en  due  forme  et  que  pur  tempe 
a  venir  il  ne  ferra  asseer  tiel  taillage  forg  que  en  manere  oome  ad  este  fait 
en  temps  de  see  autres  auncestres  et  come  il  devera  par  reson  ; '  Bot.  Pari, 
ii.  66. 

^  See'Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  112,  113,  ivhere  the  beginning  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign  is  fixed  as  the  point  of  time  when  tenants  in  ancient 
demesne  were  confounded  with  orcunaiy  burgesses ;  and,  in  inot,  if  the 
rating  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  settled  in  the  8th  of  Edward  III,  were,  as 
is  asserted,  the  final  assessment  of  that  impost,  foUowed  on  all  subsequent 
occasions,  there  would  be  no  object  in  maintaining  the  distinction.  See 
below,  %  28a. 

»  Statutes,  i.  390.  »  Rot.  Pari.  11.  201. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  238.  »  Rot.  Pari,  it  365. 
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for  pecuiiiaiy  exaction  ^     Yet  it  occasioually  emerges  again  as 

a  tax  payable  when  the  king  went  to  war  in  person ;  as  so  due 

it  was  remitted  by  Eichard  II  after  his  Scottish  expedition  in 

1385;  and  henceforth  it  sinks  into  insig^ficance  ^     The  three  Continiuncc 

customary  aids  however  continued  to  be  collected,  although  cmtoniMy 


the  nation  expected  them  to  be  abolished  by  the  statute  of 
1340.  In  1346  Edward,  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighthood 
of  the  Black  Prince,  levied  the  aid  in  an  unconstitutional  way 
and  in  illegal  amount,  not  however  without  a  strong  remon- 
strance from  the  parliament '. 

276.  The  disappearance  of  these  ancient  taxes  is  not  to  be  The  newer 
attnbuted  either  to  the  opposition  of  the  parliament  or  to  the  taxation, 
good  faith  of  the  king  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
being  superseded  by  other  methods  of  exaction,  which  were  at 
once  more  productive  and  more  easily  manipulated,  the  sub- 
sidies on  moveables  and  the  customs  on  import  and  export  In 
the  former  no  new  exercise  of  prerogative  was  possible ;  the 
tallage,  in  fact,  which  we  have  just  examined,  was  simply  an 
unauthorised  exaction  on  moveables,  which  disappears  with  the 
feudal  obligations  of  demesne.  The  history  of  the  customs  is 
more  interesting  and  important. 

The  forty-first^article  of  the  great  charter   empowered  all  Freedom 
merchants  to  transact  their  business  freely  within  the  kingdom  estabibhed 
without  any  *  maletote '  or  imjust  exaction,  but  subject  to  cer-  carta^ 
tain  ancient  and  right  customs,  except  in  the  time  of  war,  when 
the  merchants  of  the  hostile  nation  were  disqualified.  The  men- 
tion of  a  maletote  seems  to  show  that  such  an  impost  was  not 
unusual,  and  the  ancient  and  right  customs  were   sufficiently 
well  ascertained  *.     The  principal  taxable  commodities  were  of 

'  Bot.  Pari.  i.  39a ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  442  m[.  So  also  the  scutage  for 
4  E<lw.  II  collected  in  1 319;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  517.  The  counties  were 
amerced  by  Edward  II  in  1321  for  not  sending  their  force  to  Cirencester; 
Pari.  Writs,  11.  i.  543. 

'  Kot.  Pari.  iii.  213.  In  1377  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  pound  on  the  knight's  fee  was 
proposed  and  rejecteil ;  above,  p.  458.  According  to  Coke  no  scutage  was 
levied  after  the  eighth  year  of  £dward  II;  the  impost  was  expressly 
abolished  by  statute  12  Charles  II;  Blackstone,  Comm.  ii.  75. 

■  Above,  p.  415. 

*  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  in  the  History  of  the  Customs  Kevenue  of  England 
(1885),  has  offered  a  very  probable  and  tempting  theory  of  the  origin  of 
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three  sorts :  wine,  wool,  and  general  merchandise  \  On  wine 
there  was,  besides  an  ancient  custom  of  eightpence  on  the  tun 
in  the  nature  of  a  port-due,  a  royal  right  of  '  prise,  recta  prisa,* 
or  taking  from  each  wine-ship,  oontaining  above  ten  and  below 
twenty  casks,  one  cask,  and  from  every  ship  containing  above 
twenty  casks,  two  casks  and  no  more,  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast,  on  the  payment,  for  the  king,  *  at  his  price,'  which 
seems  to  have  averaged  twenty  shillingB  for  each  cask '.  The 
customs  on  general  merchandise  were  collected  in  the  shape  of 
a  fifteenth  or  other  sum  levied  very  much  as  a  toll  or  licence  to 
trade '.  The  wool  >vas  especially  liable  to  be  arrested  and  re- 
deemed from  the  king's  hands  by  a  ransom,  for  which  even  the 
name  maletote  is  too  mrld  a  term.  Great  irregularity  prevailed 
the  cttstomfi.  in  the  whole  management  of  the  customs  until  the  accession  of 
Edward  I :  the  merchants,  except  where  they  were  secured  by  royal 
charter  or  by  the  strength  of  their  own  confederations,  lying  very 
mudi  at  the  mercy  of  the  kings  servants,  and  the  prices  of  their 
commodities  being  enormously  enhanced  by  the  risk  of  trading. 
The  wine  trade  was  probably  the  most  secure  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  Gascony  in  good  temper.  The  negotia- 
tions of  Henry  III  with  the  merchants  have  been  already  noted. 
The  vote  of  the  parliament  of  1 275  ^,  which  gave  to  Edward  I 
a  custom  of  half  a  mark  on  the  sack  and  300  woolfells  ^  and  a 

the  customs  in  their  English  form,  tracing  it  to  (x)  un  ancient  royal  right 
or  pre-emption  (on  a  system  of  porveyance),  (2)  the  royal  power  of  restraint 
of  trade,  and  (5)  to  the  official  supervision  of  the  Ports  in  connexion  with 
the  administration  of  the  Exchequer.  In  addition  perhaps  to  these  may 
be  alleged  the  immemorial  restraints  on,  or  profits  m>m,  commerce  whid^ 
belongs  to  the  historical  idea  of  sovereignty  in  all  reigns  and  ages.  Mr. 
Hall  has  corrected  in  detail  many  misunderstandings  on  the  subject,  and 
has  kindly  enabled  me  to  make  several  amendments  in  the  brief  summary 
contained  in  this  work. 
^  ^  To  these  may  be  added  as  subsidiary  staple  commodities,  minerals  and 

proviaions  which  seldom  come  into  constitutional  controversy,  and  wax  and 
cloth  which  are  more  important  as  subjects  of  treatment  by  chai-ter  and 
statute ;  Hall,  p.  5. 

^  If  the  ship  contained  less  than  20  casks,  the  prisage  was  one ;  but  it 
never  rose  above  two.    Madox,  HiRt.  Exch.  p.  525 ;  Hale,  on  the  Customs, 
printed  in  Hargrave*B  Tracts,  i.  x  16  sq. ;  Liber  Albus,  i.  247,  248. 
'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  529  sq. 

*  Above,  pp.  113,  200,  256;  Hale,  Customs,  pp.  147,  154. 

*  The  number  was  reduced  to  240  in  1368.    See  above,  p.  433 ;  Hall, 
Customs  Dutie;^,  ii.  204. 
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mark  on  the  last  of  leather,  is  the  legal  and  historical  foundation  origin  of  the 
of  the  custom  on  wooL    It  was  levied  on  all  exports^  and  became  wool:  gnmt 
at  once  an  important  part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  not  as  a  male-  °  "^^' 
tote  and  therefore  not  ti'ansgressing  the  terms  of  the  great 
charter.    In  the  summer  of  1294,  under  the  immediate  pressure  incnaMin 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  king  obtained  the  consent  of  the  mer-  merehaiiu. 
chants  to  a  great  increase  of  the  custom ;  the  rate  on  the  sack 
of  broken  wool  was  raised  to  five  marks,  other  wool  paid  three 
marks  on  the  sack,  the  woolfells  passed  at  three  marks  for  the 
300,  and  leather  at  ten  marks  on  the  last^     The  rate  was 
reduced  the  same  year,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  parlia- 
mentary remonstrance,  the  wool   and  woolfells  paying  three 
marks  and  the  leather  five.     The  seizure  of  the  wool  in  1297^  seizure  of 
was  clearly  an  exceptional  measure,  like  the  prohibition   of  "^^' 

export  under  Edward  III,  adopted  probably  to  secure  an  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  custom,  for  the  rate  fixed  in  1294  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  confirmatio  cartarum '  as  the  regular  impost 
which,  with  all  similar  maletotes,  the  king  promises  to  release ; 
on  the  abolition  of  the  maletotes  the  custom  fell  to  the  rate 
fixed  in  1275. 

277.  The  exigencies  of  the  year  1303  suggested  to  the  king  impodUon 
a  new  method  of  dealing  with  the  wool,  as  well  as  with  other  on^fordgn 
merchandise ;  and,  by  a  grant  of  large  privileges  to  the  foreign  hy\x» 
merchants,  he  obtained  from  them  the  promise  to  pay,  among  i»toiia.™^' 
other  duties,  a  sum  of  forty  pence  on  the  sack,  the  same  on  300 
woolfells,  and  half  a  mark  on  the  last,  in  addition  to  the  ancient 

^  Aboye,  p.  131.  'Custanuun  anno  xxii  mercatorefi  regni  in  subsidium 
guerrae,  qoam  rex  pro  recaperatione  Vasconiae  contra  CraUioos  intendebat, 
de  lanis  et  ooriis  ezeuntibas  regnum  regi  gratanter  concesserunt,  yidelicet 
de  quolibet  saooo  lanae  fractae  quinque  marcas,  de  quolibet  saooo  altering 
lanae  vel  pellinm  lanutarum  trea  marcas,  de  quolibet  lasto  ooriorum  decern 
[B.  Ck>tton,  p.  246,  reads  quinque]  niareas;  quod  qnidem  subsidium  rex 
poetmodnm  cpratiose  mitigavit,  viddicet  concessit  xv<^  die  Novembris  eodem 
anno  xxii^  miiente,  incipiente  xxiii<>,  quod  omnes  mercatores  tarn  regni 
quam  aliunde,  mercatoribus  regni  Franciae  duutaxat  exceptis,  . .  .  regi  de 
quolibet  laato  tarn  lanae  fractae  quam  alterius  et  etiam  pelliuiu  lanutarum 
tres  marcas,  de  quolibet  lasta  coriorum  ducendorum  ad  easdem  partes 
quinque  marcas  persolyerent,  a  39®  Julii  anno  xxii<>  £dw.  I  et  m>que  i^stum 
sanctt  Michaelis  tunc  proxime  sequentem,  et  ab  eodem  feato  usque  festum 
natalis  Bomini  anno  xxv<^  incipiente;'  Account  of  28  £dw.  I;  cited  by 
Hale,  p.  135. 

'  Above,  p.  139. 
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custom.  In  this  act,  which  was  no  doubt  negotiated  between 
the  royal  council  and  the  merchants,  and  which  took  ihe  form, 
not  of  statute  or  ordinance,  but  of  royal  charter  \  the  king 
avoided  a  direct  transgression  of  the  '  confirmatio  cartarum ' ; 
the  persons  who  undertook  to  pay  were  aliens,  and  not  included 
among  the  classes  to  whom  the  '  confirmatio '  was  granted,  and 
the  impost  was  purchased  by  some  very  substantial  concesstons 
on  the  king's  part  But  although  the  money  came  through  the 
foreign  merchants,  it  was  really  drawn  from  the  king's  own  sub- 
jects ;  the  price  of  imports  was  enhanced,  the  price  oi  exports 
was  lowered  by  it  Accordingly  the  English  burghers,  assemUed 
at  York  the  same  year,  refused  to  join  in  the  bargain,  and  Ed- 
ward did  not  attempt  to  coerce  them.  The  increment  fixed  in 
1 303  was  known  as  the  '  nova '  or  *  parva  custuma,'  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  'custuma  antiqua  sive  magna'  of  1275,  and  its 
history  from  this  point  is  shared  by  the  other  custom  dntieB 
which  had  a  somewhat  different  origin. 

The  customs  paid  by  the  foreign  merchants  affected,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  not  only  exports  of  wool,  but  cloth  exported  or 
imported,  wine  and  all  other  commodities,  on  which  the  king 
had  by  ancient  prescription  a  right  of  prise,  regulated  only  by 
separate  arrangement  with  the  several  bodies  of  foreign  traders, 
each  of  which  had  its  agency  at  the  great  ports.  The  charter 
of  1303'  commuted  the  prises  exacted  from  foreign  merchants 
and  reduced  the  irregularities  of  thef  e  imposts  to  a  fixed  scale ; 
cloth,  imported  or  exported,  was  charged  at  two  shillings, 
eighteen  pence,  and  one  shilling  on  the  piece,  according  to  its 
quality ;  imported  wine  paid,  besides  the  ancient  custom,  two 
shillings  on  the  cask  in  lieu  of  prisage,  and  all  other  imports 
threepence  on  the  pound  sterling  of  value ;  the  same  sum  of 
threepence  in  the  pound  was  levied  on-  all  goods  and  money 
ex})oi*ted;  with  these  was  accorded  the  increment  on  wool 
just  described.  The  opposition  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
had  refused  to  agree  to  a  similar  scale  of  payments  ',  continued 

*  Above,  pp.  164,  200,  356 ;  Hale,  p.  157 ;  Foed.  ii.  747. 

*  Hale,  pp.  157  »q.;  Foed.  iL  747. 

'  The  Prisage  of  wine  is  the  exaction  of  the  two  casks,  the  Bailcrage 
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to  be  manifested ' ;  although  they  were  not  contrary  to  the '  con-  PetitioiM 
firmatio/  ihey  contravened  the  article  of  the  Great  Charter  new  cuMomi 
which  secured  the  freedom  6f  trade,  and  were  the  subject  of  a 
petition  |iresented  by  the  parliament  in  1309'.     In  reply  to 
that  petition  Edward  II  suspended  the  collection  of  the  new 
customs  on  wine  and  merchandise ',  to  see,  as  he  said,  whether 
prices  were  really  affected  by  them ;  after  a  year's  trial  he  de-  smpended 
termined  to  reimpose  them,  but  after  the  lapse  of  another  year,  ortUnen. 
they  were,  together  with  the  new  customs  on  wool  and  leather, 
declared  illegal  by  the  ordainers,  and  ceased  to  be  collected  in 
October  13 11.     During  the  whole  time  of  the  rule  of  the  Ordi- 
nances the  new  customs  were  in  abeyance ;  the  new  increment 
of  131 7  was  of  the  nature  of  a  loan,  not  an  unauthorised  general 
impost^;  when  Edward  had  gained  his  great  victory  in  1322  uextoKdby 
be  restored  the  new  customs,  and  for  one  year  added  an  incre- 
ment on  wool,  doubling  the  whole  custom  payable  by  denizens 
and  charging  aliens  double  of  that  °.    The  customs  regulated  by  RMome  a 
the  Carta  Mercatoria  were  confirmed  by  Edward  III  in  1328 *,  SSSm^t* 
and  became  from  that  time  a  part  of  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
crown,  receiving  legal  sanction  in  the  Statute  of  Staples  in 
1353  ^     The  later  variations  of  tariff  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  inquiries. 

is  the  new  custom  prescribed  in  the  Carta  Mercatoria  of  1303;  Hall, 
iL  108. 

^  In  1309,  June  37,  Edward  appointed  the  Friscobaldi  to  receive  the 
new  oustouis  from  the  foreign  merchants,  and  from  the  native  merchants 
who  were  willing  to  pay  them ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  20.  Two  months  after 
this  they  were  suspended. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  i.  443 ;  above,  p.  338. 

'  Above,  p.  340,  note  1.  The  additional  custom  on  wool  continued  to  be 
collected ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  25. 

*  Above»  p.  358.  See  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii  116-131 ;  ifc  was  a  heavy  sum, 
on  cloth,  6s.  Sd,,  4s.,  and  13^.  4c{.,  according  to  value  and  dye;  5«.  on  the 
tun  of  wine,  and  2ir.  on  the  pound  of  value;  on  wool,  wuolfells,  and 
leather  100.  « 

*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  193,  229.  The  impost  of  3^/.  in  the  pound  on  the 
German  merchants,  by  Edward  I,  is  petitioned  against  in  1339 ;  Kot.  Pari, 
ii.  46. 

*  Foed.  ii.  747,  748. 
'  Statutes,  i.  333.    The  custom  paid  by  aliens  according  to  this  statute 

is  ten  shillings  on  the  sack  and  300  woolfells,  and  twenty  shillings  on  the 
last  (art.  i.);  the  poundage  {^d.  in  the  pound  sterling)  is  authorised  by 
the  26th  article,  p.  342  ;  cf.  Hale,  p.  16  f.  The  substitution  of  240  for  300 
in  calculating  the  wooUells  begins  in  1368 ;  above,  p.  433. 
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ciiaracter  These  details  are  sufficient  to  show  that  up  to  the  accession  of 

ftniggte.        Edward  III  the  regulation  of  the  customs  was  quietly  contested 
between  the  crown  and  the  nation ;  the  latter  pleading  the  terms 
of  the  charter  and  the  authority  of  the  Ordainers,  the  former 
acting  on  the  prerogative  right  and  issuing  regulations  in  council. 
um  of  Un      The  contest  continues  during  a  great  part  of  the  reign,  especially 
with  regard  to  wool,  the  institution  of  the  staples  making  this 
source  of  income  peculiarly  easy  to  be  tampered  with. 
Uneoiutittt-        As  early  as  July  1327  Edward  obtained  as  a  loan  from  the 
tioB  of  wool    merchants  the  concession  of  a  double  custom  on  wool  and  an  in- 
III,  through  crease  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  leather ;  and  this  duty  was  collected 
withthe        till  the  following  Michaelmas,  in  some  cases  still  later  ^     This 
m<^>^h».t^     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  course  under  the  guidance  of  the  queen  and  Mor- 
timer.    In  1332,  the  year  that  witnessed  the  king's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  tallage  demesne,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for 
the  collection  of  a  subsidy  on  the  wool  of  denizens,  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  mark  on  the  sack  and  300  woolfells,  and  a  pound  on 
the  last.    This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  magnates,  and  was 
recalled  the  next  year^     In  1333  the  merchants  granted  ten 
shillings  on  the  sack  and  woolfells  and  a  pound  on  the  last,  but 
this  also  was  regarded  as  illegal  and  superseded  by  royal  ordi- 
nance ^.     The  history  of  these  attempts  is  not  illustrated  by  the 
Rolls  of  the  Parliament,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
the  issue  or  withdrawal  of  the  order  received  the  national  sanc- 
tion.   The  national  entliusiasm  for  the  war  however  put  a  more 
formidable  weapon  in  the  king's  hands.     In  August  1336  the 
export  of  wool  was  forbidden  by  royal  letters,  and  the  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  the  following  month  at  Nottingham  granted 
a  subsidy  of  two  pounds  on  the  sack  from  denizens,  three  pounds 
Variety  of     from  aliens^.     In  1337  the  process  was  reversed;  in  March  the 
expoji)  of  wool  was  forbidden  by  statute  until  the  king  and 
council  should  determine  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with  ^,  and  the 
king  and  council  thus  authorised  imposed  a  custom  of  two 
pounds  on  the  sack  and  woolfells,  and  three  on  the  last,  doubling 

InroUed  Aocoauts;  rot.  i.  ^  June  30,  1333;  Hale,  p.  i6a. 

'  Sept.  31,  1334;  Hale,  p.  163. 
*  See  above,  pp.  398,  399 ;  cf.  Rot  Pari.  ii.  I33,  143. 

'  Statutes,  i.  a 80. 
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ilie  diarge  in  tfao  caae  of  aliens  \    This  exaction,  although  im-  PecMom 

,  ,      agaiiiiit  the 

posed  under  the  shadow  of  parliamentary  authority,  had  dis-  maietocc. 
tinctly  the  character  of  a  maletote,  and  as  such  the  estates  in 
1 339  petitioned  against  it,  praying  that  it  might  be  abolished 
by  statute ;  the  commons  added  that,  so  far  as  they  were  in* 
formed,  it  had  been  imposed  without  assent  given  either  by 
them  or  by  the  lords  '•     The  popular  excitement  had  risen  so 
high  in  consequence  that  a  revolt  was  threatened,  and  the  king 
had  been  compelled  in  1338  to  use  the  mediation  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  prevent  a  rising'.     The  financial  measures  of  1339 
and  1340  resulted,  as  we  have  seen^  in  a  grant  of  the  tenth 
fleece,  sheaf  and  lamb  in  the  former  year,  and  of  the  ninth  in 
the  latter.     In  consideration  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  the 
king  having  consented  to  abolish  the  maletote,  the  parliament 
granted  an  additional  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  on  the  sack, 
the  300  woolfells  and  the  last^     This  was  intended  to  continue  Gruits 
for  a  year  and  a  half*,  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  was  ARmngcment 
continued  by  agreement  with  the  merchants,  and  again  became  merefauito. 
matter  of  petition  in  1343  ^     To  the  petition  the  king  replied  win  of 
that  as  the  price  of  wool  was  now  fixed  by  statute  it  could  not  p***™"*" 
be  affected  by  the  maletote,  and  the  increased  rate  was  con- 
tinued for  three  years  longer  with  parliamentary  authority.    In 
1345  the  whole  of  the  customs,  with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on 
wine,  were  farmed  by  twelve  English  merchants  for  £50,000 
yearly,  the  king  reserving  the  residue  of  the  30,000  sacks  lately 
granted,  amounting  to  4000  sacks ;  the  contract  was  for  three 
years  ^    In  1 346  the  commons  again '  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  the  impost,  but  it  was  already  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
king's  obligation  to  the  merchant  conti'actors.     This  contract 
however  appears  to  have  been  abruptly  terminated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.     The  process  is  repeated  each  time  the 

^  Hale,  p.  365.  '  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  104,  105  ;  above,  p.  400. 

•  Hale,  p.  163;  Foed.  ii.  1025.  *  Above,  pp.  401-402. 
'  Stat  14  Edw.  III.  St.  2,  c.  4 ;  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

•  Rot  Pari,  iL  114;  Stat.  14  Edw.  in.  Bt.  i,  c.  21 ;  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
'  Kot.  Pari.  iU  138,  140. 

•  The  authority  for  thifi  is  an  account  in  the  Cukstomera*  enrolled  accounts, 
found  bj  Mr.  Hall. 

>  Rot  Pari.  ii.  i6x. 
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impost  expires ;  the  merchants  contixiue  the  grant  ami  tho  par- 
liament renew  the  authorisation,  notwithstanding  the  petitions 
against  it  ^.  The  commons  apparently  consent  to  the  renewal 
instead  of  insisting  on  their  remedy,  knowing  that  if  they  did 
not  the  king  and  council  would  collect  it  in  virtue  of  their 
bargain  with  the  merchants.  The  dates  of  these  renewals  have 
been  given  in  the  last  chapter.  On  several  of  these  occasions 
the  king  undertook  that  it  should  be  done  no  more,  and  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  grant  the  old  rate  should  be 
restored.  The  statute  of  1340  was  appealed  to  as  the  time 
from  which  the  innovation  was  forbidden  ^  The  exaction,  al- 
though felt  to  be  heavy,  was  agreed  to  by  the  parliament  as 
&  matter  of  necessity,  the  commons  clearly  thinking  that,  if  tlieir 
right  to  impose  it  were  now  fully  recognised,  their  claim  to 
withdraw  it  could  not  be  resisted  when  the  time  came.  The 
result  proved  their  wisdom;  Edward  would  never  refuse  to 
grant  a  perpetual  privilege  in  return  for  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage; 60  without  any  critical  struggle  the  principle  was 
yielded  in  1340 ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  tallage,  the  commons 
did  not  trust  the  king;  in  1348  they  insisted  that  the  mer- 
chants should  not  again  make  grants  on  the  wool.  Finally  in 
1362  and  again  in  1371  it  was  enacted  by  statute  that  neith^ 
the  merchants  nor  any  other  body  should  henceforth  set  any 
subsidy  or  charge  upon  wool  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
liament'. The  wearisome  contest,  so  long  continued  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  branch  of  prerogative,  comes  thus  to 
an  end. 

The  process  by  which  denizens  as  well  as  aliens  became  sub- 
ject to  custom  on  wine  and  merchandise  is  in  exact  analogy 
with  the  history  of  the  wool.     In  1308  Edward  II  persuaded 

^  <  Cerieinz  marchantz  par  confederacie  faite  entre  eox,  en  coverte  et 
culoure  manere  de  usure,  bargainez  ove  le  roi,  et  cheviz  sur  meumes  les 
bieiiB  a  trop  grant  damage  de  lui  et  grant  einpoyerissement  de  eon  poeple ;' 
Rot.  Pari.  ii.  1 70. 

•  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  365.  In  1377,  *^^  ^^  imposition  mys  Bur  les  leynes, 
]:ealz  lanutz,  quint,  si  nou  le  aunciene  coustame  .  .  •  tant  soulement,  solone 
i'cstatut  fait  Tan  de  votre  roialme  quatorzieme;'  to  this  the  king  replies, 
'  il  y  a  estatut  ent  fait  quele  le  roi  voet  q'il  estobe  en  ea  force.* 

»  Statutes,  i.  374,  393 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  308. 
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a  considerable  number  of  English  merchants  to  buy  off  the  right 
f  of  prise  by  paying  two  shillings  a  tun  on  wine ' ;  but  the  great 
majority  continued  their  refiisal  to  commute  although  they  lost 
largely  by  the  rise  of  prices  during  the  wars  with  France.  In 
1347  however,  the  council  under  Lionel  of  Antwerp  imposed  a 
tax  of  two  shillings  on  the  tun  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  by 
agreement  with  the  merchants^.  This  was  continued  from 
tenn  to  term  by  similar  negotiations :  the  same  rate  was  granted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  towns  under  the  influence  of  the  /  ^  ^ 

Black  Prince  in  1372  ',  and  in  1373  it  was  formerlv  granted  in  ^.  h***  .i''*.4.| 
parliament  for  two  years ;  from  that  time,  under  the  name  of 
tannage  and  poundage,  with  some  variations  of  rate  *,  it  became 
a  regular  parliamentary  grants  The  exactions  on  manufac- 
tured cloth  exported,  after  a  short  struggle  on  the  king's  part, 
were  also  subjected  to  the  control  of  parliament.  The  new 
customs  on  exported  cloth,  for  which  English  merchants  were 
rated  considerably  less  than  aliens,  were  finally  limited  to  a 
scale  which  continued  for  centuries,  while  cloth  which  was  not 
exported  was  liable  to  a  small  subsidy  in  the  iftture  of  excise 
when  exposed  for  sale  K  ^ 

The  history  of  the  customs  illustrates  the  pertinacity  of  the  imMrtanoe 
commons  as  well  as  the  evasive  policy  of  the  supporters  of  d«taUs. 
prerogative;  and  it  has  a  constitutional  importance  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  its  interest  among  the  more  picturesque 
objects  of  history.  If  the  king  had  not  been  induced  or  com- 
pelled finally  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  to  abide  both  in  letter 
and  spirit  by  the  terms  of  the  ^  confirmatio  cartarum/  it  would 
have  been  in  his  power  either  by  aUying  himself  with  the 


^  Pari.  Write.  II.  i!.  i8. 

'  Rot.  ParL  ii.  166,  cf.  p.  229 ;  above,  p.  416 ;  Sinclau;  Hist,  of  Revenue, 

{.  123. 

'  Above,  p.  444 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  310. 

*  The  tunnage  firom  the  loth  of  Richard  II  to  the  end  of  the  reign  is  311., 
and  the  poundage  I2d,\  and,  except  for  a  few  years  under  Henry  IV,  these 
were  the  regidar  rates. 

'  Above,  p.  446 ;  Rot.  Pari,  ii  317;  Hale,  p.  173. 

*  The  customs  on  exported  doth  and  on  panni  venales  respectively  are 
^  an  important  feature  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue.    The  rate  on  the  latter 

was  14//.  for  denizens,  19^?.  for  aliens  per  piece.     (Hall.) 
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magnates  entirely  to  crash  the  trade  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  towns,  or  by  allying  himself  with  the  merchants  to  tax 
the  body  6f  the  nation  at  his  discretion.  The  commons 
Bhowcd,  by  their  determination  to  make  no  difference  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  a  much  more  distinct  perception 
of  the  circumstances  than  appears  in  other  parts  of  their 
policy.  The  king  might  be  requested  to  live  of  his  0¥m,  and 
so  far  they  would  relax  the  hold  which  royal  necessities  might 
give  them  over  him ;  but,  if  he  could  not  live  of  his  own, 
they  would  neither  allow  him  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  the  nation 
to  the  other,  nor  purchase  a  relief  from  direct  imposts  by 
conniving  at  unfair  manipulation  of  indirect  taxation.  No 
attempt  at  unauthorised  taxation  of  merchandise  was  made 
after  the  accession  of  Richard  II,  at  least  during  the  middle 
ages. 

278.  The  financial  science  of  the  fourteenth  century  had 
devised  no  scheme  for  avoiding  a  national  debt;  nor  indeed 
was  the  idea  of  national  debt  in  its  barest  form  presented  to  it. 
The  king  was  both  in  theory  and  practice  the  financier  of  the 
nation ;  all  its  expenditure  was  entered  in  the  king's  accounts ; 
the  outlay  on  the  army  and  navy  was  registered  in  the  rolls  of 
the  Wardrobe  of  Edward  I;  and  if  the  king  had  to  provide 
security  for  a  loan  he  did  it  upon  his  own  personal  credit,  by 
pledging  his  jewels,  or  the  customs,  or  occasionally  the  persons 
of  his  friends  for  the  payment.  The  system  of  borrowing,  from 
both  foreigners  and  denizens,  had  been  largely  developed  by 
Henry  III,  whose  engagement  of  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  pope  was  a  stroke  of  financial  genius  that  rebounded  with 
overwhelming  force  against  himself  and  nearly  cost  him  his 
crown.  It  was  however  only  one  example  of  a  systematic 
practice. 

Throughout  his  reign,  and  onwards  to  the  year  1290,  the 
Jews  afforded  the  most  convenient  means  of  raising  money. 
This  was  done  frequently,  as  had  been  usual  under  the  earlier 
kings,  by  directly  taxing  them;  they  were  exempted  from 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country  to  be  tallaged  by  them- 
selves ;  for  the  Jews,  like  the  forests,  were  the  special  property 
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of  the  kiog  *,  and,  as  a  property  worth  careful  cultivation,  they  condiuon  of 

«     1  «•  •    •«  «  i  t*i      the  Jew»  in 

had  peculiar  priYileges  aiid  a  very  dangerous  protection ;  like  Bngiand. 
the  foreign  merchants  they  had  their  own  tribunals,  a  legal  and 
financial  organisation  of  their  own,  which,  whilst  it  gave  them 
security  against  popular  dislike,  enabled  the  king  at  any  moment 
to  lay  hand  upon  their  money.  Not  being,  like  the  natives, 
liable  to  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  for  usury,  the  Jews  were 
able  to  trade  freely  in  money,  and  their  profits,  if  they  bore  any 
proportion  to  their  risks,  must  have  been  extremely  large.  As 
a  result  they  were  disliked  by  the  people  at  large  and  heavily 
taxed  by  the  crown.  Henry  II  in  11 87  exacted  a  fourth  part  eucUom 
of  the  chattels  of  the  Jews;  John  in  12 10  took  66,000  marks 
by  way  of  ransom ;  Henry  III  in  the  form  of  tallage  exacted  at 
various  periods  sums  varying  between  10,000  and  60,000 
marks,  and  in  the  yi&ar  1230  took  a  third  of  their  chattels;  in 
1255  he  assigned  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  to  earl 
Bichard  as  a  security  for  a  loan;  The  enormous  sums  raised  by 
way  of  fine  and  amercement  show  how  largely  they  must  have 
engrossed  the  available  capital  of  the  country '.  As  the  profits  Their  exile 
of  the  Jewish  money  trade  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  king's 
native  subjects,  and  as  their  hazardous  position  made  them 
somewhat  audacious  speculators  and  at  the  same  time  ready  tools 
of  oppression,  the  better  sense  of  the  country  coincided  with 
the  religious  prejudice  in  urging  their  banishment.  S.  Lewis  in 
1252  expelled  them  from  France;  in  England,  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  persecuted  them.  Grosseteste  advised  their  banishment 
for  the  relief  of  the  English  whom  they  oppressed,  but  he 
declared  that  the  guilt  of  their  usury  was  shared  by  the  princes 
who  favoured  them,  and  he  did  not  spare  the  highest  persons  in 
the  realm  in  his  animadversions '.     The  condition  of  the  Jews 

^  By  the  statute  *  De  la  Jeuerie/  Statutes,  i.  aai,  2  a  a,  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  1,  every  Jew  oyer  twelve  yean  old  paid  threepence  annually  at 
Easter, '  de  taillage  au  roy  ky  serf  il  est  ;*  and  every  one  over  seven  years 
old  wore  a  yellow  badge, '  en  fourme  de  deus  tables  joyntes,*  According 
to  Sinclair,  i.  107,  quoting  Stevens,  p.  79,  the  tallage  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  I  was  throepence  a  head,  in  llie  fourth  year  fourpence.  The 
statute  probably  belonfys  to  the  year  1275.  See  Madox,  Exch.  p.  177, 
note  r.     On  the  earlier  history  see  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Angevin  England. 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  150-178. 

'  He  writes  to  the  countess  of  Winchester  thus :  '  Intiroatum  nanique 
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was  felt  to  be  discreditable  to  the  nation  ;  the  queen  Eleanor  of 
Provence  was  their  steady  enemy,  and  her  son  Edward  I  shared 
^SS^^-     her  antipathy.     An  early  statute  of  his  reign'  forbade  usury 
Banbhment   with  Special  reference  to  the  Jews,  and  in  1290  they  were 
^^'^^*^/ banished.     This  act  of  course  was  an  exercise  of  considerable 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  the  drain  of  money 
which  resulted  was  no  doubt  one  cause  of  Edward's  pecuniary 
/  difficulties  which  occurred  in  1294  ;  but  the  expulsion  was  felt 
as  a  great  relief  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  cut  off  one  of  the 
most  convenient  means  by  which  the  king  could  indirectly  tax 
his  people.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Edward  himself 
had  to  any  great  extent  used  the  Jews  as  his  bankers. 
Tbo  emiooy.       The  employment  of  foreign  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
foreign    ^    money  by  loan,  anticipating  revenue,  or  collecting  taxes,  had 
been  usual  under  Henry  HE,  and  possibly  had  begun  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  John,  who  had  constantly  furnished  his  envoys  at 
Bome  with  letters  of  credit  for  the  large  sums  which  they 
required  for  travelling  expenses  and  bribes.     It  is  unnecessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  trace  these  negotiations  further  back  ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  foreign  dominions  of  Henry  II,  and  the 
adventurous  policy  of  Richai*d  I,  had  opened  England  to  the 
foreign  speculators,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  system  of 
ExpMrfon  of  international  banking  '.     Under  Henry  III,  however,  the  system 
under  had  expanded,  one  chief  cause  being  the  exactions  of  the  court 

of  Rome,  which  involved  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  collectors 
and  exchangers.  Like  the  Jews,  these  money  dealers  lent  them- 
selves to  the  oppressions  of  the  alien  &vourites ;  and  the  Caorsini 
and  their  fellows  shared  the  popular  hatred  with  the  Poictevins 
and  Savoyards,  whose  agents  they  frequently  were.     From  the 

est  mihi  quod  Judaeos  quos  dominus  LeircefitrienBis  de  munioipio  buo  ex- 
pulit,  ne  ChriBtianos  in  eodem  manentes  amplius  usuris  immuerioorditer 
opprimerent,  vestra  diBposuit  excellentia  raper  terrain  Testram  recoUigere. 
. . .  Principes  quoque,  qui  de  oauria  qoas  Judaei  a  ChriBtianii  eztorsernnt 
aliquid  aodpiimt,  de  rapina  Tiviint,  et  ■angoinem  eorum  quoi  tneri  debe- 
rent  sine  miaAioordia  oomedunt,  Mbunt  et  induunt;'  Epistt.  ed.  Loard, 

PP-  3a,  36.  , 

'  Usury  wai  forbidden  them  by  the  statute  *■  de  la  Jeuerie ;    Statutes, 
i.  aai ;  cf.  Madox,  p.  177 ;  Pike,  Hist,  of  Crime,  i.  463  sq. 

'  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  see  Mr.  Bond's  valuable  article  and  col- 
lection of  documents  in  the  aSth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 
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beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  we  find  the  Italian  bankers 
regularly  engaged  in  the  royal  service.     Edward  was  encum- 
bered with  his  father's  debts,  and  his  own  initiatoiy  expenses 
urere  increased  by  the  cost  of  his  crusade  and  his  long  detention 
in  France  in  1274.    His  first  financial  measure,  the  introdnc-  luuan 
lion  of  the  great  custom  on  wool,  was  carried  out  with  the  employed  by 
assistance  of  the  Lucca  bankers,  who  acted  as  receivers  of  the^ 
customs  from  1276  to  1292  ^     The  new  source  of  income  was 
in  fi9ict  pledged  to  them  before  it  became  due.     In  1280  mer- 
chants of  Lucca  and  Oudenarde  received  the  fifteenth  granted 
by  the  estates'.    Ten  different  companies  of  Florentine  and 
Lucchese  merchants  were  engaged  in  the  wool  transactions  of 
1294'.     In  1304  the  Friscobaldi  of  Florence  were  employed  to  TheFris. 
receive  the  new  customs  granted  by  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  II  the  Friscobaldi  and  £ardi 
shared  the  king's  unpopularity.     The  national  records  of  these 
two  reigns  are  filled  with  notices  of  payments  made  on  account 
of  sums  bestowed  by  way  of  indemnity  for  loss  incurred  in  the 
royal  service.    Under  Edward  III  these  notices  are  rarer,  partly  Fiembh 
because  that  king  negotiated  more  easily  with  Flemish  and 
English  merchants,  but  chiefly  perhaps  because  he  did  not  pay 
his  debts.     The  bankruptcy  of  the  Florentine  bankers  in  1345 
went  a  loug  way  towards  closing  this  way  of  procuring  money, 
and  must  have  damaged  the  credit  of  Edward  all  over  the  con- 
tinent;   in  1352  the  commons  complained  that  the  Lombard) 
merchants  had  suddenly  quitted  the  country  with  their  money, 
and   without  paying  their   debts  ^.     The   Flemish  merchants' 
however  showed  more  astuteness  than  the  Italians;  they  ob- 
tained from  Edward  III  and  his  great  lords  tangible  security"^, 
for  their  debts;   the  crown  of  England  and  the  royal  jewels 
were  more  than  once  pawned  °.    The  earl  of  Derby  was  detained 
in  prison  for  the  debts  of  Edward  III,  as  Aymer  de  Valence  had 
been  for  those  of  Edward  II;    the  merchants  of  Brabant  in 
1340  insisted,  according  to  the  story,  on  arresung  the  arch- 

^  Hale,  p.  154;  Pari.  Write,  i.  381 ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  536,  537. 
>  Bood,  p.  a8o.  *  Ibid.  pp.  284,  285.  «  Rot.  ParL  ii.  240. 

'  Foed.  ii.  1213,  1229;  iii.  7,  li. 
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biBhop  of  Canterbury  as  surety  for  payment  \*  and  the  kmg 
himself  declared  that  he  was  detained  very  much  like  a  pri- 
soner at  Brussels.  The  English  merchants,  who  succeeded  to 
the  ungrateful  task  of  satisfying  the  king's  necessities,  fared  no 
better  than  the  aliens ;  the  commons  in  1382  told  the  kii^  that 
^  utter  destruction '  had  been  the  common  fate  of  those  who,  like 
William  de  la  Pole,  Walter  Chiryton  and  others,  had  n^^tiated 
the  king's  loans  *• 
Loans  from  These  negotiations  were  not  confined  to  professional  agents : 
popes.  the  princes  of  the  Netherliinds  were  ready  and  able  to  lend, 

the  great  feudatories  of  the  French  crown  were  among  the 
royal  creditors,  and  more  than  one  of  the  popes  lent  to  the 
king  not  only  the  credit  of  his  name  but  sums  of  money  told 
down,  the  payment  of  which  was  secured  by  a  chaise  on  the 
revenue  of  royal  estates. 
The  ution  All  thcsc  transactions  have  one  common  element :  to  whom- 
to  jmj,  and  socver  the  king  became  indebted  the  nation  was  the  ultimate 
paymaster;  either  the  parliament  was  asked  for  additional 
grants  which  could  not  be  refused,  or  the  treasury  became  in- 
solvent, all  the  ordinary  revenue  being  devoted  to  pay  the 
creditors,  and  the  administration  of  the  country  itself  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  tallies.  The  great  mischief  that  would 
have  arisen  from  repudiation  compelled  the  parliaments  to 
submit,  but  this  necessity  called  forth  more  strongly  than 
before  the  determination  to  examine  into  royal  economies  and 
especially  into  the  application  of  the  national  contributions. 
Loans  from  Besides  these,  however,  moneys  were  largely  borrowed  from 
^^^^l!^*^^^  individuals  and  communities  at  home.  We  have  seen  Henry  III 
personally  canvassing  his  prelates  and  barons  for  contributions 
of  the  kind.  The  special  negotiations  with  the  several  com- 
munities for  grants  of  money  may  even  under  Edward  I  have 
taken  the  form  of  loan,  but  after  the  concessions  of  1297  they 
could  take  no  other.  If  it  was  necessary  for  any  reason  to 
anticipate  the  revenue,  the  clergy  or  the  towns  could  be  com- 
pelled to  lend.     Thus  in  131 1'  Edward  II  borrowed  largely 

*  Above,  p.  404.  ■  Rot.  Pari.  iiL  1 23. 

'  In  1311   Edward  II  obtained  a  subsidy  from  certain  'fideles*  and 
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from  the  towns  and  monasteries;  in  131 3  he  borrowed  nearly  louu to 
ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  bishops,  chapters,  and  religious >^be  repaid 

'  houses,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  next  grant  made  in  parliament  uxea. 

Nor  in  convocation;  in  131 4,  131 5,  and  13 16  similar  sums  were 
raised  in  this  way  ^,  and  the  plan  was  followed  by  Edward  III 
and  Richard  II.  As  the  money  was  already  paid,  the  lenders, 
when  they  met  in  council,  had  really  no  alternative  but  to 
release  the  king  from  repayment.     The  raising  of  money  by 

(a  vote  of  the  clerical  estate  in  convocation  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  letter  of  the  'Confir- 
jnatio  Cartarum/  Yet  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  more  distinctly 
in  contravention  of  that  act  than  the  exaction  of  tallage  and 
custom.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  grants  made  in  con-  votM  of 
vocation  were  reported  in  parliament,  so  that  they  became  in  convocation, 
that  way  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  grant;  that  was  occa- 
sionally done,  just  as  occasionally  the  grant  was  made  by  the 
clerical  proctors  in  parliament;  but  generally  the  clergy  met 
at  a  different  time  and  place  from  the  parliament ;  they  were 
very  jealous  of  any  attempt  made  by  the  parliament  to  control 
or  even  to  suggest  the  amount  of  their  vote,  and  they  declined 
as  much  as  they  could  to  accept  the  charactor  of  a  secular 
court  even  for  the  most  secular  part  of  national  business.  The 
idea  that  the  clerical  aids  were  free  gifts  made  by  the  clergy 
out  of  their  liberality  to  the  king's  needs,  or  for  national  de- 
fence, was  probably  found  so  convenient  that  no  one  insisted 
on  maintainipg  the  letter  of  the  law ;  on  the  one  hand  it  saved 
the  clergy  from  the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  the  canon  law 
as  expressed  in  the  bull  of  Boniface  YIII;  on  the  other  it 

'  probi  homineB  *  of  Norfolk  And  Suffolk,  for  which  he  iasaed  letten  under- 
taking that  the  payment  should  not  prejudice  them ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii. 
34.  Thia  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  loan ;  and  the  inBtmctions 
given  to  the  townsmen  of  Oxford,  Canterbury,  &c.,  and  to  the  reUgions 
houses  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  listen  to  what  Ingelard  de  Warle  should 
tell  them  on  the  king*s  behalf  (ibid.  p.  31)  probably  referred  to  a  similar 
negotiation,  either  for  men  or  money;  see  below,  p.  569.  Other  loans 
were  raised  from  towns  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  35,  36. 

^  For  the  loans  of  131 3  see  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  64  sq.;  for  those  of  131 4, 
ibid.  pp.  78  sq. ;  for  those  of  13x5,  ibid.  pp.  87  sq.,  97  sq. ;  for  those  of  Ed- 
ward III,  Foed.ii.  1040, 1064,1107, 1 1 16, 1206,  iai4,iiL68,a33,&c.,&c.; 
and  for  the  attempts  of  Richard  II,  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  62,  64,  82.  &c. 
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enabled  the  king  to  dispense  with  or  to  diminish  the  pressure 
of  parliamentary  negotiation ;  nor  did  the  laity  in  parliament 
ever  propose  to  relieve  the  clergy  if  they  were  willing  to  give. 
As  the  clergy  moreover  paid  in  common  with  the  towns  the 
higher  rate  of  contribution  on  their  estimated  revenue  they 
really  gave  little  occasion  for  jealousy.  The  value  of  taxable 
property  during  the  fourteenth  century  did  not  vary  very 
imporunce    much ;  the  annual  sum  of  £20,000  which  was  the  amount  of 

of  tiM  cterl*  ,  _ 

cai  gnuit.  a  clerical  tenth  was  a  very  important  item  in  a  royal  revenue 
which  did  not  perhaps  ordinarily  exceed  JC8o,ooo;  it  was 
easily  collected,  and  paid,  if  not  willingly,  at  least  unresistingly. 
The  clergy  however  were,  as  we  have  seen,  not  less  alive  than 
were  the  laity  to  the  opportunity  of  making  their  own  con- 
ditions and  of  securing  some  check  on  the  application  of  their 
grants. 

The  right  of  279.  Next  in  importance  to  the  unconstitutional  practice 
of  raising  money  by  tallage,  custom,  and  loan,  without  the 
co-operation  of  parliament,  may  be  ranked  the  prerogative 
light  of  purveyance  ^  and  its  accompanying  demands  of  ser- 
vice to  be  paid  for  at  the  lowest  rate  and  at  the  purchaser's 
convenience, — often  not  to  be  paid  for  at  all.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  practice,  which  was  general  throughout 
Europe,  was  a  very  old  privilege  of  the  crown,  that,  wherever 
the  court  moved  or  the  king  had  an  establishment,  he  and  his 
servants  had  a  recognised  right  to  buy  provisions  at  the  lowest 
rate,  to  compel  the  owners  to  sell,  and  to  pay  at  their  own 
time.  It  was  not  like  the  feorm-fidtu/m  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  or  the  ,/frma  recorded  in  Domesday,  a  fixed  charge  on 
distinct  estates  and  communities,  but  rather  akin  to  the  an- 
cient right  oi  fodrvm  or  annona  nUlUaris  exercised  by  the 
Frankish  kings,  who  when  engaged  in  an  expedition  took 
victuals  and  provender  for  their  horses,  or  to  the  procurations 
levied  by  prelates  on  visitation  '•    It  had  also  much  in  coounon 

^  Hallam,  Middle  Agea,  ill  148. 

'  The  right  of  porveyanoe  implied  payment,  and  is  thai  distinffaished 

from  the  procurations;   aee  Waits,  Bentache  VerfaBSungs-geaohic^te,  iv. 

14.    Bat  except  in  the  matter  of  payment  it  is  almost  identical  with  the 

/odrum,  which  had  its  analogies  in  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.    Of  such  a 
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with   the  prerogative  of   prise  exercised  on  the  owners  of 
wine  and  other  merchandise  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  necesr 
sities,  which  prerogative  very  prohably  grew  out  of  a  still  more 
primitive  form  of  purveyance  \     The  early  history  of  the  prac- 
tice in  England  is  obscure ;  the  abuse  of  it  may  have  been  of 
comparatively  late  origin,  or  its  early  traces  may  be  lost  in  the 
general  oppressions,  so  that  it  comes  to  light  only  when  men 
begin  to  formulate  their  grounds  of  complaint.     Archbishop  Arehbtsbop 
Islip,  whose  letter  on  the  subject  addressed  to  Edward  III  has    ****  *"*'' 
been  already  quoted*,  refers  the  initiation  of  the  abuse  to 
Edward  11  and  his  courtiers;  forty  years  before  he  wrote,  it 
had,  he  says,  begun  to  be  burdensome ';  and,  as  he  became  arch- 
bishop in  1349,  the  traditionary  era  coincides  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  1309,   in  which  purveyance  was  the  first  subject 
of  complaint.     It  had  however  been  touched  by  legislation  Eariji^is. 
much  earlier,  in  the  great  charter  of  12 15,  in  the  provisions  ISSject*?/*" 
of  1258,  in  the  dictum  of  Kenilworth  in  1266,  and  in  theP"""*^**- 
statute  of  Westminster  in  1275.     In  Magna  Carta  we  find  that 
the  right  was  claimed  by  the  constables  of  the  royal  castles  \ 
who  are  forbidden  to  exact  it ;  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in 
its  first  clause,  limits  and  provides  a  remedy  for  the  common 
abuse.     It  was  not  expressly  renounced  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  charters ",  but  legislation  was  again  attempted  in  the  second 
of  the  ArHcuU  super  Cartas  of  1 300.    According  to  the  rehearsal 

kind  was  the  custom  of  billeting  the  king's  servAnta,  his  hawki  and  hounds, 
on  the  religions  houses,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  charters. 

^  See  above,  p.  549,  note  4. 

«  Above,  pp.  394,  423. 

'  '  niud  enim  maledictum  praerogativum  tune  curiae,  yidelioet  capere 
res  aliquas  pro  minor!  pretio  quam  venditor  velit  dare,  coram  Deo  est 
dampnabile.  Sed  modo  est  tantum  induratum  et  usitatum  in  tua  curia  et 
tempore  patris  tui  et  avi  tui,  quod  jam  duravit  per  xl  annos  et  sic  tibi 
videtur  praescripium  illud  maledictum  praerogativum ;'  Speculum  Regis, 
c.  4. 

*  Articles  38-31, 

^  In  1397)  on  the  36th  of  August,  immediately  after  the  king  had  sailed 
(above,  p.  145),  the  judges  at  Uie  Guildhall  proclaimed  on  behalf  of  the 
king  and  his  son,  that  for  the  future  no  prise  should  be  taken  of  bread, 
beer,  meat,  fish,  carts,  horses,  com,  or  anything  else,  by  land  or  by  water, 
in  the  city  or  without,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  This  was  before 
the  Charters  were  formally  confirmed,  and  may  have  been  a  special  boon 
to  the  Londoners ;  Lib.  Gust.  p.  7  a. 
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of  thifl  Btatnte  the  king  and  his  pervants  wherever  they  went  took 
the  goods  of  clerks  and  laymen  without  payment,  or  paying 
much  less  than  the  value;  it  is  ordered  that  henceforth  such 
purveyance  shall  be  made  only  for  the  king's  house,  that  it 
shall  not  be  taken  without  agreement  with  the  owner,  in  due 
proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  house  and  for  due  payments; 
the  taking  of  undue  purveyance  is  punishable  with  dismissal 
and  imprisonment,  and,  if  done  without  warrant,  is  to  be 
treated  as  felony.  Notwithstanding  this  enactment,  and  the 
demand  for  its  execution,  made  in  the  parliament  of  Lincoln 
in  1 30 1,  in  1309  purveyance  is  the  first  of  the  gravamina 
presented  to  parliament,  and,  by  a  promise  that  the  law  should 
be  enforced,  Edward  obtained  a  grant  of  a  twenty-fifth^.  But 
the  following  year  the  complaints  were  renewed  in  the  petition 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  ordainers  * :  the  state  had 
been  so  much  impoverished  by  the  king's  follies  that  he  had 
no  means  of  maintaining  his  household  but  by  extortions  which 
his  servants  practised  on  the  .goods  of  Holy  Church  and  of  the 
poor  people  without  paying  anything,  contrary  to  the  great 
charter.  The  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  tenth  of  the  Ordi- 
nances',  and  Edward,  when  he  revoked  the  Ordinances,  con- 
firmed the  statute  made  in  1300  by  his  father*.  No  legislation 
however  seems  to  have  been  strong  enough  to  check  it ;  it  fills 
the  petitions  addressed  to  the  parliament;  not  only  the  king 
but  his  sons  and  servants  everywhere  claim  the  right;  it  is  the 
frequent  theme  of  the  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  the  subject  of  ten 
statutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  by  the  last  of  which, 
passed  in  1362,  the  king  declares  that  of  his  own  will  he 
abolishes  both  the  name  and  the  practice  itself;  only  for  the 
personal  wants  of  the  king  and  queen  is  purveyance  in  future 
to  be  Buffered,  and  the  hateful  name  of  purveyors  is  changed 
for  that  of  buyers'.  It  is  probable  that  this  statute  really 
effected  a  reform;  legislation  however,  though  less  frequently 

^  Writs  for  the  trial  of  offioen  who  had  acted  dishonestly  in  regard  to 
priiutge  were  issued  Dec.  18,  1309;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  24. 

*  Liber  Castumarum,  p.  199 ;  above,  p.  340. 
'  Above,  p.  346. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  i.  456.  *  Statutes,  i.  371. 
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required,  was  oocasionallj  called  for;  in  the  times  of  civil  war 
purveyance  was  revived  as  a  terrible  instmment  of  oppression, 
and  was  not  finally  abolished  until  Charles  II  resigned  it  along      y 
with  the  other  antiquated  rights  of  the  crown.  ^ 

The  prerogative  of  purveyance  included,  besides  the  right  of  Exsctioii  or 
pre-emption  of  victuals,  the  compulsory  use  of  horses  and  carts  connexion 
and  even  the  enforcement  of  personal  labour  ^.     In  the  midst  of  veyance. 
ploughing  or  harvest  the  husbandman  was  liable  to  be  called  on 
to  work,  and  to  lend  his  horses  for  the  service  of  the  court,  or 
of  any  servant  of  the  king  who  had  sufficient  personal  influence 
to  enable  him  to  use  the  king's  name.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
an  idea  of  any  custom  which  could  make  royalty  more  unpopular, 
for  it  brought  the  most  irritating  details  of  despotic  sovereignty 
to  bear  upon  the  humblest  subject.    Nor  can  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  right  be  defended  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  expediency ;  it 
might  be  advisable,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  in  case 
of  a  hurried  march  or  on  great  occasions  of  ceremony,  that  the 
king's  household  should  be  protected  against  the  extortion  of 
high  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  systematic  use  of 
what  at  the  best  should  only  have  been  an  occasional  expedient 
betrays  either  a  deliberate  purpose  of  oppression  or  a  neglect  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  which  was  as  imprudent  as  it  was 
criminal.     The  abuse  of  purveyance  accounts  for  the  national  a  great 
hatred  of  Edward  II,  and  for  the  failure  of  Edward  III  to  con-  popularity, 
ciliate  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  helps  us  to  understand 
why  even  Edward  I  was  not  a  popular  king.     But  it  was  un- 
constitutional as  well  as  unwise.     The  goods  and  services  ex- 
torted by  the  king's  servants  were  paid  for,  if  they  were  paid  for 
.at  all,  with  tallies,  on  the  production  of  which  the  unfortunate 

^  See  aboye,  p.  423,  note  i.  '  Item  aliquando  contingit  quod  aliqui  de 
familia  tua  volunt  habere  homines,  equos  et  careotas  in  una  parochia ;  ill! 
de  parochia  oonveniunt  cum  eis  pro  dimidia  marca  vel  plus  vel  minus  ut 
possint  domi  remanere  et  non  laborare  in  tuo  servitio;  die  sequenti 
yeniont  alii  de  fiunilia  tua  et  oapiunt  homines  equos  et  careotas  in  eadem 
parochia,  quamvis  illi  qui  dederunt  dimidium  maroae  crediderunt  securi- 
tium  habuisse;  et  ideo  cave  tibil'  Islip,  Spec.  Reg.  c.  3.  One  of  the 
charges  against  William  Longchamp  in  11^  was  that  he  exacted  the 
service  of  horses  fh>m  the  monasteries ;  see  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  106.  The  impress- 
ment of  carts  and  horses  is  forbidden  by  the  30th  article  of  the  Charter  of 
121 5;  Select  Charters,  p.  300. 
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owner,  at  the  next  taxing,  was  relieved  to  the  amount  of  his 
claims.     He  was  therefore  taxed  beforehand  not  only  against 
his  will  but  in  the  most  vexatious  way. 
soDj^  280.  Nor  did  the  abuse  end  here;  not  only  individuals  but 

thecountriM.  whole  counties  were  harassed  by  the  same  means :  on  one  occa- 
sion the  sherifF  is  ordered  to  furnish  supplies,  beef,  pork,  com, 
for  the  coronation  festival  or  for  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  on 
another  he  is  directed  to  levy  a  supply  of  com  to  victual  the 
army  ^ ;  the  supply  is  to  be  allowed  fix>m  the  issues  of  the  shires 
commiiBioiii  ""or  in  the  collection  of  the  next  aid.  Enforced  labour  at  the 
king's  wages  is  extended  even  to  military  service ;  the  commis- 
sion of  array  becomes  little  else  than  a  purveyance  of  soldiers, 
arms,  and  provisions,  and  the  ancient  duty  and  institution  of 
training  under  the  assize  of  arms  is  confounded,  in  popular  be- 
lief and  in  the  system  of  ministerial  oppression,  with  the  hatefnl 
work  of  impressment.  The  commission  of  array  affords  a  good 
instance  of  the  growth  of  a  distinct  abuse  from  a  gradual  con- 
fusion of  rights  and  duties  into  a  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional 
exaction, — a  growth  so  gradual  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  when  and  where  the  unconstitutional  element  comes  in.  The 
duty  of  every  man  to  arm  himself  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  a  duty  which  in  the 
form  of  the  fyrd  lay  upon  every  landowner,  and  under  the  assize 
of  arms  and  statute  of  Winchester  on  the  whole  '  communa  li- 
berorum ; '  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  examine  into  the  efficiency 
of  equipment  as  a  part  of  the  available  strength  of  the  shire ; , 

'  Theie  instances  are  in  close  analogy  with  the  annona  militaris  or 
fodmm  ;  abo^,  p.  564.  In  130 1  the  sheriffs  ore  ordered  to  fumiah  oom  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  fifteenth ;  ParL  Writs,  i.  402  ;  in  1306  purveyance 
of  corn  for  the  army  seems  to  be  allowed  to  the  sheriffs  in  passing  their 
accounts;  Ibid.  p.  374.  So  in  1297  supplies  of  meat  were  levied;  above, 
p.  139.  Under  Edward  II  in  1307  the  sheriffs  are  ordered  to  pay  for  the 
provisions  taken  for  the  coronation,  out  of  tihe  funds  in  their  hands, 
'  absque  injuria  ouiqtiam  inferenda,  propter  quod  si  super  illo  clamw  ad 
nos  pervemat,  nos  ad  te  punitione  gravissima  capiemus;'  Foed.  ii.  a6.  In 
I3i3«  1313)  Aiid  1 314,  purveyance  is  ordered  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  Exchequer ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  54, 
55f  ^3  b<1m  82  8q>  In  1330  the  counties  of  I>cn*8et  and  Somerset  complain 
of  the  purveyance  of  com  and  bacon  taken  by  the  sheriff;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  40. 
In  1339  commissions  of  purveyance  were  issued  and  hastily  recallc^d; 
ibid.  ii.  106.  The  petitions  on  the  subject  are  very  numerous ;  purveyance 
for  Calais  is  a  matter  of  complaint  in  1351  and  135a  ;  ibid.  ii.  327,  24a 
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the  right  of  the  king  to  accept  a  contingent  from  each  commnnity 
to  be  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  were  left  at 
home,  an  acceptance  which  has  been  welcomed  by  the  nation  as 
a  relief  from  general  obligation  :  such  duties  and  rights  were  of 
indisputable  antiquity  and  legality.  The  right  of  the  king  to 
demand  the  service  of  labourers  and  machinists  at  fair  wages 
was  a  part  of  the  S3rstem  of  purveyance,  and  the  impressment 
adopted  by  Edward  I  was  probably  a  reform  rather  than  an 
abuse  of  that  right.  Yet  out  of  the  combination  of  these  three, 
the  assize  of  arms,  the  custom  of  furnishing  a  quota,  and  the 
royal  right  of  impressment,  sprang  the  unconstitutional  commis- 
sion of  array.  This  existed  in  full  force  only  in  the  worst  times 
of  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Edward  III,  but  in  its  origin  it 
dates  much  farther  back,  even  to  the  days  when  William  Rufus 
could  call  out  the  fyrd  and  rob  the  men  of  the  money  with  which 
their  counties  had  supplied  them  for  travelling  expenses.  Nor  omnts  of 
was  the  practice  of  making  a  grant  of  men,  like  a  grant  of  money,  eoondi. 
altogether  strange  to  the  comnVune  conciliitm ;  Henry  III  had 
accepted  a  grant  of  one  labourer  from  each  township  to  work 
the  engines  at  the  siege  of  Bedford.  What  the  council  could 
grant,  the  king  could  take  without  a  grant ;  the  same  king  could 
impress  by  one  writ  all  the  carpenters  of  a  whole  county.  Such 
expedients  were  however  under  Henry  III  only  a  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  administration ;  after  Edward  I  had  infused 
the  spirit  of  law  and  order  they  became  exceptional,  and,  as  an 
exception  to  his  general  system,  the  demand  of  service  in  arms 
from  the  whole  nation  at  home  and  abroad  caused  the  loud  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  in  1297;  only  as  exceptional  can  it  be 
justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  No  such  plea  could  be  alleged 
under  Edward  II.  Edward  I  moreover  had  always  paid  the  Payment  of 
wages  of  his  forced  levies ;  under  Edward  II  the  counties  and 
even  the  townships  were  called  upon  to  pay  them ;  they  were 
required  to  provide  arms  not  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  Win- 
chester, to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  outside  of  their  own  area, 
and  even  outside  of  the  kingdom  itself.     In  131 1  \  whilst  the 

*  May  20 :  '  honiinibuB  illis  peditibng  vadia  sua  pro  septem  septimanis 
■umptibui  dictaruni  villaruin  ministrari;'    possibly  thiB  was  done  by  a 
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ordainers  were  employed  in  drawing  np  the  Ordinances,  Ed- 
ward II,  without  consulting  parliament,  applied  to  the  aeveral 
counties  for  the  grant  of  an  armed  man  from  each  township  to 
be  paid  for  seven  weeks  at  the  expense  of  the  township ;  on  con- 
sulting the  barons  however,  and  perhaps  alter  a  remonstrance 
from  them,  he  withdrew  the  request.  In  13 14,  after  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  commissions  of  array  were  issued  for  the  elec- 
tion of  soldiers  to  be  paid  by  the  townships \  and  in  1315a  full 
armament  according  to  the  statute  of  Winchester  was  ordered  ; 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  to  prepare  themselves  for 
forty  days*  service*;  and  there  was  a  similar  levy  in  13 16 ^  It 
seems  to  have  made  little  difference  whether  the  king  was  acting 
with  or  against  the  authority  of  the  Ordinances.  On  two  occa- 
sions, in  1 316*  and  1322'^  the  parliament  granted  a  vote  of  men 
to  be  provided  by  the  communities  of  the  shires,  when  the  towns 
made  a  grant  of  money;  but  each  time,  in  a  subsequent  assembly 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the  grant  of  men  was  commuted  for 
a  contribution  in  money.  But^  if  the  parliament  could  autho- 
ritatively make  such  a  grant,  the  king  could  ask  it  as  a  favour 
of  the  communities  without  consulting  parliament.  In  131 8 'he 
requested  the  citizens  of  London  and  other  large  towns  to  furnish 
armed  men  at  their  own  cost,  undertaking  that  it  should  not 
prejudice  them  in  future ;  in  1322^  both  before  and  after  the 
battle  of  Boroughbridge  he  made  the  same  request  and  took 
money  in  commutation.  In  1324  however  the  king,  or  the 
Despensers  in  his  name,  ventured  without  consulting  parliament 

■eparate  negotiation  with  the  county  oonrts  similar  to  that  by  which 
Edward  was  raising  money  At  the  time;  fee  above,  p.  56a.  He  wrote  on 
the  same  day  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  other  great  lords,  asking  their 
consent  to  tho  aid ;  but  on  the  5th  of  Jnly  the  commissions  were  with- 
drawn and  the  money  spent  was  repaid ;  ParL  Writs,  II.  i.  408,  414. 

*  Pari.  Writs.  II.  1.  431.  »  Ibid.  457.  »  Ibid.  479. 

*  The  service  required  in  13 16  was  for  sixiy  days;  it  was  redeemed  by 
a  grant  of  a  sixteenth;  see  above,  p.  356  ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  157,  464; 
Sinclahr,  Hist,  of  Revenue,  i.  119. 

'  The  service  in  132a  was  for  forty  days;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  573;  ii. 
186. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  i.  505,  510. 

^  Pari.  WMts,  II.  i.  556,  557,  566.  Even  after  the  parliamentary  grant 
of  132a  Edward  continued  his  'earnest  requests*  for  additional  grants  of 
men  from  the  towns ;  ibid.  579 ;  and  for  increased  force,  the  wages  of 
which  he  would  pay  ;  ibid.  578,  597. 
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to  demand  a  similar  aid :  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  alarm  at  the 
threat  of  invasion,  Edward  issued  letters  patent  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  amy  of  arms  under  the  statute  of  Winchester 
-was  unsuitable  and  insufficient  for  national  defence,  and  that 
therefore  'de  consilio  nostro'  it  was  ordained  that  in  each  county 
a  certain  number  of  men  should  be  equipped  with  sufficient 
armour  at  the   expense  of  the  county  \    This  *  purveyance  of  Purveyance 

t  "II  •*»ii»»  111       ofiwmour 

armour   tempted  the  avarice  of  the  king  s  servants,  and  the  de-  in  1334. 
mand  was  shortly  afterwards  considerably  reduced,  the  conduct 
of  the  purveyors  being  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny*.  The  failure  nwikeof 
of  the  expedient  in  131 1  and  1314,  and  its  commutation  even 
when  fortified  with  parliamentary  authority  in  13 16  and  1322, 
show  that  it  was  viewed  with  repulsion  and  alarm.     The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rested  was  called  in  question  by  the  first  par- 
liament of  Edward  III.     A  petition  was  presented  that  the 
'  gentz  de  commune '  might  not  be  distrained  to  arm  themselves 
at  their  own  cost  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Winchester,  or  to 
serve  beyond  the  limits  of  their  counties  except  at  the  king's  cost^ 
This  was  established  by  statute  in  a  modified  form,  and  it  was  stAtutcs 
enacted  that  except  in  case  of  invasion  it  should  not  be  done  *.  Edward  111. 
Another  petition  states  the  abuse  of  the  commissions  of  array  : 
such  commissions  had  been  issued  to  certain  persons  in  the  several 
counties  to  array  men-at-arms  and  to  pay  them  and  convey  them 
J  to  Scotland  or  Gascony  at  the  cost  of  the  commons,  arrayers  and 

conveyers,  without  receiving  anything  from  the  king :  whereat 

*  Pari.  Write,  II.  i.  668 :  '  connderftntes  etiain  quod  dictum  statutum 
tempore  domini  Edwordi  quondam  regis  Angliae  patrii  nostri  pro  conser- 
vatione  paois,  tempore  pacis  etiam,  periculo  extero  iion  ingmente,  ordi- 
natum  fuit,  et  quod  pro  prompta  defeuBione  nostra  et  diet!  regni  contra 
subitos  et  inopinatos  aggressua  dicti  regis  (Franciae)  praeter  formaa  pro- 
clamationis  et  statuti  praedictorum  majorem  et  forfciorem  potentiam 
aliorum  hominum  peditum  armatorum  oportet  necessario  noe  habere,  de 
consilio  nostro  . .  •  ordinavimus.*  The  particular  sorts  of  armour  are  ihen 
prescribed;  the  nrmour  is  to  be  kept  in  the  towns  until  the  levies  are 
ready,  and  after  the  campaign  it  is  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  used  for 
training  under  a  new  form  to  be  afterwards  issued^ 

'  On  the  19th  of  November  (Part  Writs,  11.  i.  677)  the  king  oidered 
that  the  purveyance  of  haubergeons  and  plate  armour  should  cease,  but 
that  the  men  required  should  be  armed  with  aketons,  bacineta,  gauntlets* 
and  other  infantry  arms. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  10,  art.  9. 

*  Statutes,  i.  255  ;  i  Edw.  III.  st.  2,  c.  5. 
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the  commons,  the  arrayers  and  the  conveyers,  were  greatly  ag- 
grieved :  the  king*8  answer  recorded  in  the  statute  was  that  it 
should  be  done  so  no  more '.  One  of  the  charges  brought  against 
Mortimer  in  1330  was  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  knights  at 
the  parliament  of  Winchester  a  grant  of  men  to  serve  in  Gas- 
cony  at  the  cost  of  the  townships  \  No  sooner  however  was  the 
pressure  of  war  felt  than  the  practice  was  resorted  to  again.  In 
1339  the  men  provided  for  the  Scottish  war  were  directed  by 
the  parliament  to  be  paid  by  their  counties  until  they  reached 
the  frontier,  and  from  thence  onwards  by  the  king '.  The  sta- 
tute of  1327  was  contravened,  by  competent  authority  perhaps, 
but  without  being  repealed.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  king 
regarded  himself  as  freed  from  his  obligation.  In  1344  and 
1346  the  commons  urged  loudly  the  breach  of  faith  involved  in 
this :  notwithstanding  their  liberal  grants  and  the  king's  equally 
liberal  promises,  there  were  issued  from  day  to  day  commissions 
to  array  all  over  England  men-at-arms,  hobelours,  and  archers ; 
the  weapons  were  charged  to  the  commons ;  victuals  were  levied 
from  the  commons  without  any  payment,  and  the  horses  of  the 
king  and  prince  were  in  several  places  lodged  at  the  heavy  cost 
of  the  commons.  Edward  in  reply  urged  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  existence  of  a  remedy 
in  case  of  oppression  *,  Warned  by  this  answer  the  commons  in 
the  next  parliament  declined  to  advise  the  king  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  and  petitioned  again ;  the  king  promised  re- 
dress *  sauvee  totefoiz  la  prerogative  \'     The  commissions  take 


^  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  8 ;  *  ensement  pnr  ceo  qne  commlfisionns  sunt  eito  mandez 
as  certeinz  penonefl  del  ditz  ootrntes  de  araier  gentz  d*arme«  et  a  paier,  de 
eux  mener  in  Esooce^  et  en  Gaaooyne,  ai  oustagefl  de  la  commune  et  des 
andoara  et  menoum,  sannti  rien  prendire  de  roy,  dount  la  commune  et  les 
araiouns  et  menoun  cunt  est  grove  grantment ;  dount  Us  prient  remedie, 
issint  que  ^uant  le  roy  envoit  sea  oommissiouns  pur  ohosei  qne  luy 
touohent,  que  la  ezecucion  ceo  face  a  cnstages  le  roy,  et  que  nul  ne  soit 
destreint  de  aler  en  £Booce  ne  en  Gascoyne,  nule  part  hors  de  realme,  ne 
de  autre  service  fiiire  que  a  ses  tenements  no  deyient  de  droit  a  fisire.' 
'  Quant  al  point  toohante  la  commission  des  arraiours  et  des  menoun  des 
gentz,  il  semble  au  conseil,  qe  mes  ne  »oit  fait;'  ibid.  p.  ii.  It  was 
ordered  by  statute ;  I  £dw.  III.  st.  a,  c.  7 ;  Statutes,  i.  a  50. 

»  Rot.  Part  ii.  53.  »  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  no. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  159, 160.    See  above,  p.  415. 

^  Rot.  ParL  it  165,  166;  petition  16.    See  also  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  170,  171. 
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their  place  with  the  maletote  and  purveyance  among  the  stand- 
ing grievances ;  and  the  remedy  is  equally  long  in  coming.     In  Legislation 
1352  it  was  prayed  that  no  one  who  was  not  bound  by  his  tenure     '^^'' 
should  be  compelled  to  furnish  armed  men,  unless  by  common 
assent  and  grant  made  in  parliament  \   The  petition  was  granted  • 

and  incorporated  in  a  statute^,  which  was  confirmed  in  the. 
fourth  year  of  Henry  IV '.  Neither  royal  promise  nor  legislation  itMufficiency 
however  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  restrain  abuses,  although  to  nstnin 
during  the  latter  years  of  Edward  III  and  the  comparatively 
peaceful  reign  of  Richard  the  complaints  are  less  loud  than 
before. 

281.  Besides  the  contrivances  just  enumerated,  by  which  the  Bfinor 

,  ,       ,  ,  sources  of 

royal  prerogative  enabled  the  king,  indirectly  or  directly,  con-  income, 
trary  to  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  to  tax  his 
subjects,  there  were  other  means  of  doing  the  same  thing  in 
a  more  circuitous  way :  the  management  of  the  coinage  for  Profits  on 
instance,  which  was  on  the  continent  a  most  fertile  expedient 
of  tyranny.  This  ift  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  but  its 
history  does  not  furnish  data  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  cal- 
culated along  with  the  more  direct  means  of  oppression.  We 
have  noted  the  early  severities  of  Henry  I  against  the  fraudu- 
lent moneyers,  the  accusation  of  connivance  brought  against 
Stephen,  the  changes  of  coinage  under  Henry  II.  That  king 
has  the  credit  of  restoring  the  silver  coinage  to  its  standard 
of  purity,  which,  except  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  YIII 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI,  was  never  afterwards  impaired. 
Under  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  the  introduction  of  foreign 
coin  and  the  mutilation  of  the  English  currency  shook  the 
national  confidence,  and  the  edicts  of  the  latter  king  as  well 
as  those  of  Edward  11  seem  to  have  been  insufficient  to  restore 
it.  The  parliament  of  1 307  *  however,  by  authoiising  the  coinage 
existing  currency^  asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  ascertain  parliament. 
the  purity  of  the  coinage ;  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  Ordinances 
the  king  is  forbidden  to  make  an  exchange  or  alteration  of  the 
currency  except  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  baronage  and  in 

^  Petition  15  ;  Boi.  PatL  ii  359.  >  Statutes,  i.  328. 

■  Statute!,  ii.  137.  *  Above,  p.  330,  note  i. 
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liarliament  ^ ;  and  frequent  l^^lation  in  the  course  of  the  century 
shows  that  the  right  was  maintained  so  far  as  the  legislature  could 
bind  the  executive  power.  None  of  the  kings  however  need  be 
suspected  of  conniving  at  any  direct  abuse  in  this  matter  *. 
iHflicvity  ot\  282.  It  would  greatly  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
th«  royal  the  amouut  of  justification  or  excuse  that  could  be  alleged  on 
behalf  of  the  kings  in  their  exercise  of  prerogative,  if  we  could 
calculate  what  the  amount  of  their  regular  income  really  was ; 
and  probably  materials  are  in  existence  which  might  furnish  the 
laborious  student  with  trustworthy  conclusions  on  the  point. 
But  the  labour  of  working  through  these  materials  would  be 
stupendouSi  and  the  results  of  such  investigation  can  scarcely 
BxMng  be  looked  for  in  this  generation.  We  have  however  several 
detached  volumes  of  accounts  and  occasional  estimates  which  on 
particular  items  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  royal  income 
from  the  crown  lands,  escheats,  and  ordinary  revenue,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  calculate  because  of  its  perpetual  variations. 
The  produce  of  the  customs  has  been  estimated  with  some 
approach  to  exactness';  the  grants  from  the  clergy  can  be 
exactly  determined ;  and  the  Eolls  of  Parliament  contain  several 
estimates,  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  of  the  amount  of  the  lay 
grants.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  and  Issue  Bolls  of  the 
Exchequer  we  have  records  of  "expenditure,  the  usefulness  of 
which  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  separate  ordinary 
from  occasional  outlay  and  must  therefore  leave  a  very  large 
margin  in  all  conclusions.  The  general  statements  of  contem- 
porary historians  are,  it  is  believed,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ; 
they  are  estimates  founded  on  the  merest  gossip  of  the  times, 
and  in  many  instances  the  results  of  calculations  that  seem 
in  the  last  degree  chimerical:  in  common  with  all  medieval 
generalisations  as  to  numbers,  they  partake  of  the  primitive  indis- 

'  SUtutee,  i.  165. 

'  See  Kading,  Aniukls  of  the  Coinage,  i.  17,  18;  The  petitions  on  the 
Bubjectfl  are  very  numerooB,  but  the  abuneB  are  owing  to  the  oorrency  of 
foreign  coins,  or  to  the  want  of  a  new  i»ue  of  English  silver;  the  old 
money  was  clipped,  not  debased. 

*  A  large  quantity  of  new  data  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
port  of  London,  li  furnished  by  Mr.  Hall  in  his  Appendix  to  the  History 
of  the  Customs  Kerenue,  ii«  aoi'^273. 
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tinctness  which  has  been  remarked  in  the  Homeric  computationB, 
and  are  in  singular  contrast  with  the  scrupulous  accuracy  in 
matters  of  names  and  dates  which  the  most  critical  judgment 
will  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  the  annalists  of  this  period. 

The  Wardrobe  Account  of  the  year  1 300  certifies  the  amount  of  tAocounto 
royal  receipts  and  expenditure  during  that  year:  the  sum  of  re-  1300. 
ceipts  is  Xs^>  1551  ^^'  2^*  9  ^^®  'B^^^Q^  ^^  expenditure  ^£64, 105  o«.  $d} 
This  was  a  year  of  active  but  not  costly  hostilitieB  with  Scotland, 
and  was  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  taxation.  The  ac- 
count seems  to  be  very  exact,  but  no  doubt  some  margin  must  be 
allowed  for  the  supplies  received  in  kind  from  the  royal  estates. 

The  Issue  Boll  of  the  year  1370  exhibits  an  expenditure  of  Acoountaof 
Xi55,7i5  i2«.  i\d},  and  that  of  1346  is  described  as  containing  1^6. 
an  account  of  X 154, 139  170.  5<i'     Both  of  these  were  years 
of  great  military  preparation   and   extravagant  expenditure; 
taxation  also  was  extremely  heavy.     The  estimated  expenditure  Estimate  of 
of  Edward  HI  between  July  20,  1338,  and  May  25,  1340,  '^^  '^**' 
a  period  of  unexampled  outlay,  was  ^337,104  9*.  ^d}    The  Accounuof 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  II  vary  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner;  the  expenditui*e  of  1316-1317  is  £61,032  99.  iifi.; 
that  of  1317-1318  is  £36,866  i6«.  i^dr,  and  that  of  1320- 
1321  is  £45,343  118.  ii|<£.^    The  variation  may  be  accounted 
for  probably  by  the   fact  that,  whibt  in   the  first  of  these 
years  the  kingdom  was  comparatively  peaceful  and  under  the 
management  of  the  council  of  the  ordainers^  it  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  during  the  second  in  consequence  of  the  war 
between  the  earls  of  Warenne  and  Lancaster,  and  in  the  third 

^  Wardrobe  Aoconnt^  or  Liber  Qaotidianus  Gontrarotolatoria  Garderobae ; 
ed.  Topham,  1787;  pp.  15,  360. 

'  Issae  Boll  of  Thomas  de  Brantingham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  for  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  The  rain  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  given 
in  the  roll  itself,  £78,516  150.  %\d.  \  the  second  half,  which  I  haye  added  up, 
amountfl  to  £77,198  i8».  5^.,  bat  I  cannot  certify  its  exact  accuracy. 

'  Forster  on  the  Customs,  Intr.  P>  31 ;  quoted  by  Sinclair,  i.  128.  Forster 
found  the  sum  recorded  on  the  Pdi  or  Issue  Boll  of  the  year.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  Issue  Bolls  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  is  given  by  Sir  James. 
H.  Bamsay  in  the  Antiquary,  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  159.  He  estimates  the  total 
legitimate  revenue  of  the  crown  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  at  £110,000. 

*  Ordinances  and  Begulations  of  the  Household  (ed.  Soc.  Antiq.  1790), 
pp.  3-12. 

*  Archaeologia,  xxvi.  pp.  318,  319 ;  from  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Stapleton. 
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owing  to  the  attack  on  the  Despensers.     The  revenue  was  pro- 
bably collected  with  some  diiiicalty  and  the  accounts  ill  kept* 
lAter  Of  the  income  of  Richard  II  we  have  no  accessible  computa* 

tion,  but  that  of  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  and  Henry  VI  has  been 
carefully  estimated,  and  may  be  referred  to  now  so  far  as  it 
illustrates  that  of  the  earlier  reigns,  although  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  results  of  research  into  exact  comparison 
with  the  calculations  of  historians,  either  of  the  time  or  later. 
Recent  investigations  furnish  the  following  averages  for  the  two 
reigns.  Henry  IV  ^  had  firom  the  old  crown  revenues  and  his 
own  estates  an  income  of  £32,300  gross,  X2 2,600  net,  from  the 
customs  £45,000  net,  and  from  the  taxes  and  other  incidents 
£38,660  net;  altogether  £106,260.  The  income  of  Henry  Y 
calculated  in  the  same  way  averaged  £115,299'.  With  these 
figures  before  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  probability 
the  varied  estimates  which,  both  at  the  time  and  since,  have 
been  formed  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  in  the  fourteenth 
Amount  of  ccutury.  Comparing  them  however  with  the  earlier  calculations', 
unM  ofwu*  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  sum  of  £65,000  may  be  taken  to 
*"  ******  represent  the  ordinary  revenue  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of 
£155,000  the  expenditure  in  time  of  war,  when  the  nation  was- 
exerting  itself  to  the  utmost.  The  variations  of  prices  and 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  current  coinage  during  the 
century  and  a  half  to  which  these  figures  belong  cannot  be 
exactly  estimated,  but  the  like  variations  afiEect  all  the  accounts 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  differences  at  the  beginning  and 

^  Sir  J.  SincUir,  Hist.  Key.  i.  144,  makes  the  income  of  Henry  IV£48,ooo. 

'  To  realise  the  discrepancy  of  calculation  we  have  to  compare  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  figures  with  those  of  Sir  James  Ramsay  (Lancaster  and  York, 
i*  I55f  316  sq.).  The  revenue  of  the  ninth  year  of  Heniy  Y  consists  of 
the  customs  and  subsidies  on  wool,  merchandise,  tunnage,  and  poundage, 
amounting  to  £40,687  19^.  ^\d, ;  the  casual  revenue  paid  at  the  exchequer 
£15,066  118,  id,;  alti^ther  £55,754  loc.  10^.  To  these  Sir  John 
Sinclair  adds  the  sum  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  other  estates  of 
the  king,  the  duchies  of  Cornwall,  Lancaster,  Aquitaine,  &o.,  making  the 
whole  £76,643  i«.  S}d. ;  Hist.  Bev.  i.  47. 

'  '  The  gross  income  of  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the  customs  and  subsidies 
ou  wool,  &c.,  was  in  1433  £34,224  los.  S^d.;  which  was  reduced  by 
establishment  charges  sind  the  like  to  £8,900  i7«.  6d.|  exclusive  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  customs  and  subsidies  on  an  average  of  three 
yean  amounted  to  £30,72  2  5«.  ifd.    See  Bot.  Pari.  iv.  433 ;  Sinclair,  L  1 53. 
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end  of  a  century  are  not  greater  or  more  determinate  than 
those  which  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  decade.  Any 
calculation  must  be  accepted  subject  to  these  vaiiations,  which 
necessarily  a£Pect  its  exact  accuracy,  but  which  it  is,  if  not 
impossible,  exceedingly  difficult,  to  adjust. 

If  these  figures  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  Difference 
the  difference  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  ordinary 
would  seem  to  be  from  £90,000  to  £100,000,  which  sum  would  ordinary 
represent  the  contributions  of  the  country  at  large,  including 
the  Yote  of  additional  customs  and  subsidies  from  clergy  and  laity. 
And  a  rough  computation  of  the  sums  derived  from  these  sources 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.     The  greatest  variation  is  found 
in  the  sums  raised  by  the  imposts  on  wool.     The  regular  or 
ancient  custom  of  half  a  mark  on  the  sack  ought  to  be  accounted 
in  the  ordinary  revenue,  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
calculatimr  the  extraordinary  contribution.    The  '  maima  cus-  Prodaee  of 

,  ^  the  •  DUMma 

tuma'^  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I  produced  about  £10,000  custama.' 

a  year;  when,  then,  in*  12 94  that  king  demanded  five  marks  on 

the  sack,  the  exaction,  if  it  had  been  collected,  would  have 

amounted  to  £100,000  in  addition.     As  however  five  marks 

was  not  far  from  being  the  full  value  of  the  wool,  and  as  the  ex-    - 

action  was  on  the  whole  a  failure,  the  sum  of  £80,000  may  be 

perhaps  an  extravagant  estimate.     In  1338  a  grant  of  half  tbe  Various 

wool  of  the  country  was  reckoned  at  20,000  sacks ' ;  a  subsidy  the  subsidy 

then  of  45«.  on  the  sack  would  produce  £90,000,  and  a  grant  of  °  ^^' 

43«.  4(f.  would  produce  £86,666  130.  \d»\  if  on  the  other  hand 

the  vote  of  30,000  sacks  granted  in  1340'  be  regarded   as 

^  Hale,  p.  154,  gives  the  following  data  for  the  '  Magna  Ciistania':  — 

£      «.    d. 
'A  festo  S.  Dnnstani  anno  7  ad  idem  festum  anno  8  Edw.  I    8,108  13    5 

8  „  ,,  9        ».        8»688  19    3 

9  >•  »>  'o        „        8,694  19    3 

10  »  w  "        >>       10,271  13    3 

11  „  „  12        ,,        9,098     7    o 

12  „  „  13        „        8,094  13    6 

14  „  „  15        „        8,023    6  10 

15  „  „  16        „        8,860    6     I 

16  „  „  17  „  0,974  6  I 
In  1 42 1  the  whole  oastomfi  on  wool  produced  £6,414  100.  3|r/.;  Rymer, 
X.  113.  The  produce  of  the  customs  on  wool  in  the  9th  of  Henry  VI  was 
£7.780  3«.  \d,\  in  the  loth,  £6,996  i6«.  o\d.\  in  the  i  ith,  £6,048  oir.  Zd,\ 
Rot.  Pari.  iv.  435  ;  Hale,  p.  154.         *  Above,  p.  399.        »  Aljove,  p.  401. 
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indicating  the  taxable  amount  more  truly,  the  revenue  from 
it  would  amount  to  £65,000.  In  1348  the  annual  subsidy  of 
wool  was  valued  at  £6o,ooo^  Again,  the  vote  of  the  tenth 
fleece,  sheaf,  and  lamb,  given  in  1339',  was  estimated  by  re- 
ference to  the  spiritual  revenue  of  the  church,  as  valued  for  the 
papal  taxation  in  1291 ;  it  was  in  &ct  the  tithe  of  the  kingdom; 
the  spiritual  revenue  under  that  taxation  amounted  in  the  gross 
to  about  £135,000,  including  however  all  the  glebe-lands  of 
the  parish  churches  and  the  estimated  income  from  offerings, 
which  must  be  calculated  at  at  least  a  third  of  the  sum. 
Neither  the  grant  of  the  tenth  fleece  nor  that  of  the  ninth, 
which  was  conceded  in  1340,  produced  anything  like  the 
amount  of  the  taxation  of  129 1,  and  this  principle  of  assessment 
was  therefore  given  up,  but  we  may  infer  from  these  circum- 
stances that  it  had  been  calculated  to  bring  in  about  £100,000, 
a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of  that  as  yet  arising  from  the 
increased  custom  or  subsidy  of  wool. 
OKfttert  An  exact  account  of  the  revenue  from  wool  in  the  twenty- 

niMd.  eighth  year  of  Edward  III  furnishes  the  following  data :  the 

sacks  exported  were  44,470  and  a  fraction  (custom,  £14,824 
28.  io\d.)',  the  woolfells,  539,893  (custom,  £61.1  4*.  lo^d.); 
the  lasts,  56  and  nine  hides  (custom,  £36  i8«.  o\d.).  The  total 
of  the  Great  Custom  was  £15,472  $8.  g^d.;  of  the  subsidy, 
£89,083  9«.  f^d.y  and  of  the  new  custom,  £7,299  39.  iid. 
The  new  custom  and  subsidy  on  cloth  amounted  to  £353 
134.  lold.y  and  the  sum  total  is  £112,284  i2«.  iild.  It 
appears  however  from  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  the 
accounts  on  wool  in  other  years  of  the  reign,  that  this  sum  is 
very  largely  beyond  any  possible  average'.     It  is  however  a 

>  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  200. 

'  Above,  p.  399.  The  editors  of  the  Noxum  Bolls,  i.e.  the  aocount  of 
the  ninth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lamb  granted  in  1340,  remark  that  the 
oommiwioners  in  1340  'were  to  consider  the  ninth  of  com,  wool,  and 
lambs  in  1340  wortii  as  much  in  a  parish  as  the  tenth  of  com,  wool, 
and  lambs,  and  all  other  titheable  commodities  and  the  glebe  lands  were, 
when  the  valoation  was  made  of  them  in  1293.'  The  commons  in  1410 
state  Uiat  tiie  snbsidy  and  custom  on  wool  in  1 390-1 391  amounted  to 
£160,000;  Rot.  Pari.  Hi.  625:  this  seems  impossible. 

'  Other  figures  are  given  in  the  Parliamentary  History;  see  also 
Mis8elden*8  Circle  of  Commerce  (1633),  PP*  i'9»  '3^* 
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carious  fact  that  within  six  years  of  the  devastation  of  the 
great  plague  such  an  amount  could  he  reached  ^. 

Lastly,  we  may  infer  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  financial 
statements  on  the  Eolls  of  Parliament  that  the  sum  which 
under  the  greatest  pressure  the  country  was  expected  to  furnish 
in  the  way  of  subsidy,  was  about  £120,000.  The  parliaments 
of  Richard  II  declared  that  to  raise  £160,000'  was  altogether 
beyond  their  power,  and  that  of  1380  reckoned  the  grant  of 
100,000  marks  as  a  fair  contribution  from  the  laity;  but  in 
both  cases  these  are  ex  parte  statements  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  must  have  been  underrated. 

Of  the  produce  of  a  vote  of  tenths  and  fifteenths  we  have  no  Produce  of 

_.  ,  tenths  ftod 

computation  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III  that  is  trustworthy ' ;  fifteenths, 
but  as  the  amount  of  the  clerical  grant  was  commonly  esti- 
mated at  a  third  of  the  whole  subsidy,  and  as  the  clerical  tenth 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  £ao,ooo,  we  arnve  at  the  sum 
of  £60,000  as  an  approximation  to  the  total  sum.  From  the 
eighth  year  of  Edward  III,  the  lay  assessment  of  this  impost 
took  a  settled  form^;  the  several  districts  were  permanently 
rated  at  the  amount  paid  in  that  year,  particular  incidence 
being  determined  by  the  local  authorities.  The  produce  of  Tenths  and 
the  lay  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  about 
£37,000:  and  the  clerical  tenth  had  likewise  much  depreciated. 
Under  Edward  III,  however,  the  computation  of  £60,000  for 

^  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  sums  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  the  customs  (wine  not  included)  every  fifth  year  of  the 
reign,  all  the  ports  indnded:  anno  5°,  I33iy  £16,004;  fti^i^o  io°*  ^9>954> 
anno  15^  £40,365;  anno  20°,  £50,000;  anno  25^  £50,361;  [anno  28®, 
£112,272;]  anno  30^  £66,830;  anno  350,  £65,265;  anno  40°,  £76,027; 
anno  450,  £74,387 ;  anno  490,  £64,870. 

'  See  above,  p.  470. 

'In  1224  a  fifteenth  produced  £57,838  I3«.  6d,\   in  1233  a  fortieth 

froduced  £16,475  08.  pd.;  in  1237  *  thirtieth  produced  £22,594  2«.  id.\ 
iber  Ruber  Scaocarii;  Hunter,  Three  Catalogues,  p.  22.  The  Englidi 
envoys  at  Lyons  in  1245  estimated  the  whole  revenue  of  Henry  III  at 
less  than  £^0,000;  and  Matthew  Paris  in  125a  says  that  the  'reditus 
regis  meruB  was  less  than  a  third  of  70,000  marks ;  M.  Paris,  iv.  443 ; 
V.  335.  In  1337  the  men  of  Ledbury  estimated  the  subsidy  of  wool  as 
double,  and  the  men  of  Weobley  as  treble  the  amount  of  the  fifteenths ; 
but  these  are  local  valuations. 

*  Coke,  4  Inst.  p.  34;  Brady,  Boroughs,  p.  39;  Blackstone,  Comm. 
i.  30S ;  Madox,  Firina  Burgi,  pp.  no  sq.  Illustrations  of  the  amounts 
will  be  found  below  in  Vol.  III. 
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the  whole  is  not  perhaps  excessive.  A  single  tenth  and  fif- 
teenth seldom  proved  sufficient  for  a  year  when  the  subsidy 
on  wool  was  not  granted ;  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  and  a  tenth 
and  a  half  would  produce  £90,000,  which  is  a  little  more 
than  the  calculated  subsidy  on  wool.  The  variations  of  the 
budgets  during  those  years  of  Edward  III  in  which  the 
greatest  pressure  was  felt,  would  thus  seem  to  have  been 
caused  rather  by  a  wish  to  avoid  alarming  the  people  with 
the  prospect  of  fixed  and  regular  imposts  than  by  any  desire  or 
indeed  any  possibility  of  altering  the  incidence  of  taxation. 

The  revenue  of  the  clergy,  including  such  portions  of  the 
property  of  the  bishops  as  were  not  taxed  with  the  property 
of  the  laity,  amounted,  spirituals  and  temporals  together,  to 
£210,644  9«.  9e{.\  under  the  taxation  of  1291;  heavy  deduc- 
tions have  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  devastation  of  the 
northern  pi-ovince  by  the  Scots,  which  compelled  a  new  taxation 
in  1 3 18,  and  which  reduced  the  entire  sum  to  £191,903  28,  $\d. 
On  this  valuation  all  the  grants  of  the  clergy  in  parliament 
and  convocation  were  based,  the  lands  acquired  since  1291 
being  after  some  discussion  in  parliament  taxed  with  those 
of  the  laity  ^  When  Edward  I  in  1294  took  a  moiety  of  this^ 
or  £105,000',  the  exaction  bore  to  the  sum  usually  demanded 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  tax  on  wool  bore  to  the 
usual  custom,  but  the  demand  was  fully  paid  by  the  clergy, 
whilst  the  wool  to  a  great  extent  escaped.  In  137 1  the  clergy 
voted  a  sum  equal  to  that  granted  by  the  laity,  £50,000  ^ ; 
and  iu  1380  half  as  much  as  the  lay  grant,  50,000  marks  \ 

^  These  figures  are  given  subject  to  correction  by  competent  authority. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  painful  calculation  from  the  Taxatio  itself.  In  the 
province  of  Canterbniy  the  sum  of  spirituals  is  £107,567  108.  fi\d,\  that 
of  temporals  4661,453  5#.  5{d  The  spirituals  of  York  come  to  4638,098 
2i>.  7|<f.,  and  the  tempmls  to  £13,525  ii«.  2\d.\  but  these  sums  were 
redu(^  under  the  New  Taxation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  to  £16,905 
158.  4]ff.,  and  £5»976  ii«.  2d.  respectively.  The  property  of  the  bishops 
included  in  the  general  account  of  temporalities  amounted  to  £16,826 
19.  8|cl.  Sir  James  Ramsay  estimates  the  average  of  the  clerical  tenths, 
under  Henry  lY  at  £11,600  and  under  Heniy  v  at  £16,250;  Lancaster 
And  York,  i.  pp.  160,  331.  In  1497  the  lay  tenth  had  sunJc  to  £30,000, 
and  the  cleri(»il  to  £10,000.  '  See  above,  pp.  416,  443. 

*  Above,  p.  130.  ♦  Above,  p.  443. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  90;  above,  p.  470.     A  petition  of  the  year  1346  that 
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The  fact  then  that  their  assessment  had  been  made  once  for' 
all,  whilst  that  of  the  laity  was  re-adjusted  from  year  to  year, 
did  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  enable  the  clergy  to  elude  tax- 
ation. They  had  no  inducement  to  conceal  their  wealth,  the 
record  of  which  was  in  the  king's  kseping ;  and  if  at  any  time 
their  grants  failed  to  produce  a  sum  proportionate  to  that 
given  by  the  laity,  the  matter  was  at  once  re-adjusted  by  raising 
the  rate  of  the  tax  instead  of  re-assessing  individuals. 

Fi*om  these  data  we  may  conclude  that  when  the  king  would  OtiMna 
live  of  his  own,,  and  in  time  of  peace,  he  had  a  revenue  of  about  ^ 
£65,000;  that  for  a  national  object,  or  for  a  popular  king, 
grants  would  be  teadily  obtained  to  the  amount  of  £80,000 ; 
and  that  under  great  pressure  and  by  bringing  every  source 
of  income  at  once  into  account,  as  much  as  £120,000  might  be 
raised,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue. 

The  ordinary  revenue  is  however  what  was  meant  by  the  oniinftry 
king's  own;  a  sum  of  about  £65,000,  of  which  about  £10,000  '•^^"•* 
proceeded  from  the  customs;  these,  with  the  other  proceeds 
of  the  exchequer,  the  ferms  of  the  counties,  and  other  sources 
of  ancient  revenue,  which  had  amounted  to  £50,000^  under 
Bichard  I,  were  received  at  the  exchequer  to  nearly  the  same 
amount  under  Edward  I';  casual  windfalls  in  the  shape  of 
escheats  and  small  profits  on  coinage  and  the  like  brought  in 
about  £10,000',  and  the  revenue  of  tlie  next  year  was  generally 
anticipated  in  some  small  degree  until  a  general  grant  wiped 
away  the  king's  debts. 

Obscure  as  these  calculations  of  income  now  seem,  the  cal-  J^umate  of 
culations  of  expenditure  are  much    more  difficult,   and  the^" 
student  of  to-day  shares  the  bewildered  sensations  of  the  tax- 
payer of  the  fourteenth  century  as  he  approaches  them.    Certain 
records  of  outlay  we  possess,  but  they  are  very  imperfect  and 

the  fifteenths  might  be  collected  '  sanns  rien  encrestre  *  seems  to  show  that 
the  commons  wished  to  avoid  new  valuAtions;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  161. 

^  Bened.  Petr.  ii.  pref.  p.  xcix ;  where  I  have  made  tlie  sum  £48,781  ;  a 
later  calculation  brings  it  up  to  £51,679  7s.  9//. 

'  Wardrobe  Account,  p.  i  :  'Summa  totalis  reoeptae  per  scaccarium 
anno  praesenti  aS^*,  £49,048  19^.  icxf.* 

^  Wardrobe  Account,  p.  T5  :  *  Summ»  totalis receptae  praeter  suaccurium 
£9,106  i6tf.  2\dJ 
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irregular,  and  do  doubt  were  known  to  be  so  when  the  nation 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament  was  clamouiing  in  vain  for  an 
audit  of  the  royal  accounts ;  the  blame  of  all  extravagance  was 
thrown  upon  the  royal  household;  and  no  wonder,  when  the 
whole  accounts  of  army,  navy,  and  judicial  establishments  ap- 
peared in  the  computus  of  the  wardrobe  along  with  the  ex- 
ExpenaetoT  penses  of  the  royal  table,  jewel  chests,  and  nuneiy.  The 
Wardrobe  Account  of  the  aSth  of  Edward  I  assigns  the  several 
items  of  expenditure  thus :  Alms,  X i ,  1 66  1 40. 6c{.  ^ ;  necessaries, 
horses  bought,  messengers,  wages,  and  shoes,  £3,249  i6«.  2(f. '; 
victualling,  stores,  and  provisions  for  the  royal  castles,  £18,638 
\%,  %d,^\  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  stud,  £4,386  40.  ^d.^\ 
the  wages  of  military  officers,  artillerymen,  infantry,  and  ma- 
riners, £9,796  9s.  2\d,^\  the  proper  expenses  of  the  wardrobe, 
including  the  purchases  made  for  the  queen  and  the  chancery, 
^15)575  iS^-  ^\d'^\  the  difPerence  between  the  sum  of  the 
Wardrobe  Account  and  the  entire  outlay  of  the  king,  £10,946 
5«.  \d,y  is  put  down  to  the  expense  of  the  household  and  prob- 
ably accounted  for  in  another  i*oll  ^.  Far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  expenditure  is  however  seen  to  be  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  considerably  more  than  half  being  assigned  to  the 
garrisons  and  to  the  payment  of  the  troops.  The  household 
expenses,  properly  so  called,  form  a  minor  item.  On  this  head 
we  have  some  other  data.  The  roll  of  the  household  expenses 
of  the  44th  year  of  Henry  III  exhibits  an  outlay  of  £7,500  **, 
but  this  was  at  the  time  at  which  his  freedom  was  very  much 
limited  by  the  government  established  under  the  Provisions 
of  Oxfoi'd;  in  1255  he  is  found  complaining  that  he  had  to 
allow  Ills  eldest  son  more  than  15,000  marks*.  In  the  first 
year  of  £dward  I  the  household  expenses  from  Easter  to  August 
amount  to  £4,086  o«.  ^\d,\  and  in  the  2i8t  year  the  expen- 
diture of  his  son  Edward  for  the  year  is  £3,896  7«.  6^(/. 


Wardrobe 
aad 

Hoittdiold 
aoeoonta^ 


10 


'  Ibid.  p.  100. 
*  Ibid.  p.  187. 


^  Wardrobe  Account,  p.  47. 

•  Ibid.  p.  154. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  210,  240,  270,  ^79. 

•  Ibid.  p.  360. 

•  Devon,  Prefiuje  to  Pell  Roll  of  Edw.  Ill,  p.  xvii. 
'  Sinclair,  History  of  the  Revenue,  i.  103 ;  M.  PHTts,  v.  488;  Hume,  ii.  57. 
'•  Devon,  Preface  to  the  Pell  RoU  of  44  Edw.  Ill,  pp.  xvi,  xvii. 


Ibid.  p.  360. 
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The  household  expenditure  of  Henry  lY  is  said  to  have  varied 
between  Xio^ooo  and  JB  16,000  annually,  but  on  a  minute  calcu- 
lation is  estimated  at  an  average  of  £36,400  \  Like  Edward  III 
he  had  a  large  &mily  and  establishment,  and  the  expenditure 
of  his  magnificent  grandfather  can  scarcely  be  computed  at  less. 

283.    These  figures  do  not  make  it  at  all  easier  to  under-  HoiuehoM 
stand  the  constant  irritation  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the    ^ 
household*  so  long  as  those  expenses  are  regarded  as  mere 
personal   extravagance.     The   largest   of  the  estimated  sums 
could  scarcely  be  considered  enormous  for  a  court  which  was 
expected  by  the  nation  to  be  at  least  as  splendid  as  the  coui*ts 
of  the  great  continental  kings,  at  a  time  too  when  the  king 
had  no  private  revenue;  for  from  the  Conquest  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  lY  the  king's  estate  was  simply  the  estate 
of  the  crown,  his  foreign  dominions  being  a  cause  of  expense 
rather  than  a  source  of  revenue.     We  may  safely  conclude  that  want  of  a 
the  murmurs  against  the  prodigality  of  the  kings  were  pro-  ^"^'  *"    * 
duced  rather  by  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  make  the  ordinaiy 
revenue  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  that  the  nation 
having  no  way  of  auditing  either  receipts  or  outlay  readily 
laid  hold  of  the  expenses  of  the  court  as  the  cause  of  increased 
taxation.     It   was   the   greediness   of  the  courtiers,   as  they  popular 
thought,  which  brought  the  evil  of  purveyance  to  every  man's  expense  oj^  ^ 
door,   which   increased   general  taxation,   and  threw  on    the  hou. 
several  communities,  in  the  shape  of  provisions  of  men,  arms, 
and  victuals,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  burdens.     To  some 
extent  the  instinct  was  a  true  one;   the  maintenance  of  an 
enormous  household  and  stud^,  for  which  provisions  were  collected 
',^t  the  lowest  possible  prices,  just  when  the  nation  was  suffering 
from  bad  harvests  or  plague  and  famine,  shows  an  absence 

^  £10,000  in  1404;  £16,000  anno  ii  Henry  lY;  Sinol.  i.  144,  from 
Noy,  p.  5 ;  see  Rot.  ParJ.  iii.  538.  Bamsay,  i.  156,  makes  the  average, 
exdasive  of  the  Wardrobe,  £24,000 ;  but  the  older  authorities  are  irre- 
concileable. 

'  The  number  of  horses  kept  at  the  king's  expense  is  one  important 
item  in  archbishop  Islip's  remonstrance ;  the  cost  of  a  horse  is  calculated 
at  £6  19,  4d,  per  annum ;  Speculum  Kegisi,  0.  8.  The  great  cost  of  the 
stud  appears  aJso  from  the  Wardrobe  Accounts ;  nnd  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  purveyance  for  horses  is  a  frequent  matter  of  complaint ;  Rot. 
Pari.  ii.  169,  229,  370. 
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Natioimi  of  the  proper  feeling  which  the  king  should  have  hud  for  Ids 
utthoroyAi  jpeople,  and  coudemns  such  a  king  as  Edward  III.  A  little 
self-denial  might  have  proved  at  least  a  wi^h  to  show  sym- 
pathy; to  maintain  the  splendour  of  the  court  during  the 
.  prevalence  of  the  plague  was  a  folly  as  well  as  a  sin.  But  the 
('  complaints  are  far  louder  against  Edward  II  and  Kichard  II 
than  against  Edward  III.  In  their  case  we  see  how  necessary 
it  was  for  a  powerful  king  to  be  a  warrior.  Their  inactivity 
may  have  spared  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  the  lightness  *- 
of  taxation  did  not  make  them  popular.  From  anything  that 
appeal's,  the  English  would  rather  have  been  heavily  taxed 
tor  war  than  see  the  king  spend  his  time  in  hunting  and  feast- 
ing at  his  own  cost  True,  when  the  burden  of  war  became 
intolerable,  they  wished  for  peace.  Possibly  the  sins  of  the 
warrior  kings  were  visited  on  the  next  generation  who  tried 
in  vain  to  pay  their  debts  and  were  called  to  account  for  ever}'- 
thing  they  spent,  every  friend  they  promoted,  every  minister 
they  trusted.  But  it  remains  a  most  puzzling  £act  that  the 
household  outlay  of  the  sovereign  was  the  point  which,  in  some 
measure  from  the  minority  of  Henry  III,  and  more  distinctly 
from  the  accession  of  Edward  II,  formed  the  subject  of  national 
outcry  and  discontent.  It  was  the  easiest  point  to  attack ;  it 
.^  was  also  the  most  difficult  to  defend,  and  the  hardest  so  to 

reform  as  to  make  it  defensible.     To  make  the  king  a  mere 
stipendiaiy  officer,  or  to  place  over  him,  as  over  an  infant  or 
lunatic,  a  commission  for  the  management  of  his  income,  pre- 
sented insurmountable  difficulties  under  the  actual  conditions 
as  well  as  on  the  theory  of  royalty. 
Attempt  to        284.  The  most  plausible  means  of  making  and  keeping  the 
kim't  power  king  rich  enough  to  pay  his  own  way  was  doubtless  to  prevent 
^    ^  ^'      him  from  alienating  the  property  of  the  crown;  and  the  at- 
tempts to  secure  this  object  come  into  historical  importance 
earlier  than  the  direct  restraints  on  expenditure.     The  outcry 
against  foreign  favourites,  which  had  been  raised  at  intervals 
ever  since  the  Conquest,  was  the  first  expression  of  this  feeling. 
The  crown  was  very  rich;  so  the  nation  was  fully  persuaded. 
The  Conqueror  had  had  an  enormous  income,  William  llufus 
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and  Henry  I  hail  maintained  and  increased  it.  Stephen  had 
begun  the  process  of  impoverishment,  from  which  the  crown 
had  never  recovered.  His  supporters,  it  is  said,  had  been  en- 
dowed out  of  crown  revenue,  royal  demesne  had  been  lavished 
on  natives  and  aliens.  Henry  U  had  resumed,  or  tried  to  re- 
sume, what  Stephen  had  alienated,  and  had  been  economical  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public,  but  Bichard  sold  all  that  he  could 
sell,  and  John  wasted  all  that  he  could  waste.  jThe  early  years 
of  Henry  III  were  spent  in  attempts  made  by  his  ministers  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  administration ;  again  there  had 
been  a  resumption  of  alienated  estates  and  a  contraction  of  ex- 
penses.    But  Henry,  when  he  came  of  age,  was  as  lavish  as  his  i^vinii 

*  ,  .,  b«itowal  of 

father  had  been,  and  the  crown  was  poorer  than  ever.  And  eKhwied 
now  there  was  less  excuse  than  before,  for  the  great  families  of 
the  Conquest  were  dying  out;  the  vast  escheats  that  fell  to  the 
king  might  have  sufficed  for  the  expenses  of  government,  but 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  his  own  hands  he  lavished  them  on 
his  foreign  friends  and  kinsmen.  It  may  be  questioned  whether, 
if  the  administration  had  been  sound  and  economical,  the  king 
could  have  attempted  to  enrich  himself  by  retaining  the  great 
fiefs,  as  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  to  some  extent  the  earldoms 
of  Cornwall  and  Chester,  were  afterwards  retained.  The  barons 
would  have  probably  been  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  alter  the  ^ 

balance  existing  between  the  crown  and  their  own  body.  Owing 
to  this  feeling,  which,  when  the  crown  was  adequately  endowed, 
was  a  just  one,  the  early  emperors  had  been  expected  at  their 
election  to  divest  themselves  of  such  fiefs  as  they  had  held  be- 
fove.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  was  an  equally  well-founded 
jealousy  of  a  king  who  heaped  upon  his  own  sons  and  brothers 
all  the  fiefs  that  escheated  during  his  reign,  just  as  against  a 
bishop  who  reserved  all  preferment  for  his  own  nephews.  In 
Germany  the  king  of  the  Romans  was  forced  on  his  election  to 
swear  that  he  would  not  alienate  the  property  of  the  crown,  and 
the  like  promise  appears  in  one  form  of  the  English  coronation 
oath^.  The  barons  were  amply  justified  in  urging  on  Henry  III  uesumpuoiu 
the  banishment  of  the  aliens  and  the  recovery  of  royal  demesne ;  demctne. 

^  See  above,  p.  loS. 


Edward  UI. 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  they  had  compelled  him  to  make 
proper  provision  for  his  brother,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  they 
begrudged  every  acre  that  he  bestowed  on  his  sons^  In  a 
penitential  proclamation  issued  in  1271  he  declared  that  he 
would  retain  all  escheats  for  the  payment  of  his  debts'.  The 
bestowal  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall  on  Piers  Gaveston  by 
Edward  II  was  ofiPensive,  not  merely  as  the  promotion  of  an 
insolent  favourite,  but  as  a  piece  of  impolitic  extravagance.  The 
national  instinct  was  aroused  by  it ;  when  the  barons  got  the 
upper  hand  their  first  act  was  to  limit  the  royal  power  of 
giving;  the  third  article  of  the  Ordinances  directed  that  no 
gift  of  land,  franchise,  escheat,  wardship,  marriage  or  bailiwick 
should  be  made  to  any  one  without  consent  of  the  ordainers' ; 
the  clergy,  in  131 5,  granted  their  money  on  condition  that  all 

poii<7  or  grants  made  during  the  reign  should  be  resumed  *.  The  same 
principle  was  maintained  under  Richard  II;  Edward  III  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  points,  had  been  either  crafby  enough  to 
evade,  or  strong  enough  to  break  down,  the  rule ;  but  by  pro- 
moting his  friends  and  kinsmen  in  the  presence,  and  with  the 
approval  of,  parliament,  he  had  made  the  nation  sharers  in  his 
imprudence.  Yet  in  1343  the  commons  petitioned  that  he  would 
not  part  with  the  property  of  the  crown ;  and  Archbishop  Islip 
urged  in  vain  that  he  should  pay  his  debts  before  he  alienated 

Tiio  later  his  cschcats  ^.  Edward  III  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  build- 
ing up  a  new  nobility;  the  Montacutes,  Percies,  Latimers, 
Nevilles,  and  other  great  houses  of  the  later  baronage,  owed 
their  promotion  to  his  policy  or  bounty.  These  adopted  the 
prejudices  or  principles  of  the  elder  baronage.  What  Edward 
had  done  for  them  Richard  attempted  to  do  for  Michael  de  la 
Pole  and  Brobert  de  Vere,  and  was  as  speedily  arrested  in  his 
design,  as  if  he  had  really  hoped  to  supplant  them  by  his  new 
creations.  Again  the  ci*y  was  raised  against  alienation;  a 
stringent  oath  against  the  acceptance  of  gifts  was  imposed  on 
the  ministers;  and  the  friends  of  the  king  were  sacrificed  on 

^  See  above,  p.  43.  '  Foed.  i.  488 ;  see  p.  587  below. 

'  Statutes,  i.  158 ;  see  above,  p.  345. 
*  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  92  ;  see  above,  p.  355. 
^  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  141 ;  Speculum  Kegis,  oc.  7,  8. 
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the  ground  thai  contrary  to  oath  and  public  policy  they  had 
received  such  gifts  ^  The  principle  was  not  conceded  when  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  king's  destruction. 

285.  Still  less  effective  were  the  attempts  made  to  limit  the  Enforced 

ecoDonyoi 

expenses  of  the  household  by  direct  rules.     In  this  object  the  Um  coiut 
nation  had  help  from  the  practice  of  some  at  least  of  the  kings. 
The  expenditure  of  the  court  had  been  regulated  by  Henry  II 
in  the  curious  ordinance  which  prescribes  the  allowances  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  and  servants  of  the  kitchen  in  the 
same  page^     Henry  HI  had  been  seized  ¥rith  qualms  of  con-' 
science  more  than  once,  and  had  reduced  his  expenditure  very 
materially.     In  1250  he  had  cut  down  the  luxuries  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  court,  diminished  his  charities,  and  even  I'educed 
the  number  of  lights  in  his  chapel;  the  historian  remarks  that 
his  economy  verged  on  avarice;  he  paid  his  debts  and  plun- 
dered the  Jews '.    In  1 37 1,  when  on  I'eoovery  from  sickness  he 
had  taken  a  new  vow  of  crusade,  he  had  made  over  the  whole 
revenue  to  his  council  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  reserving 
to  himself  only  six  score  pounds  to  give  away  before  he  should 
start  for  Palestine  ^.    The  orderly  accounts  of  Edward  I,  so  often 
quoted  above,  show  that  he  was  careful  although  not  parsimo- 
nious.   But  Edward  II  could  not  be  trusted  to  manage  his  own. 
Accordingly  with  his  reign  began  the  attempts  of  the  barons,  commiMioiis 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  direct  the  administration  of  the  the  king's 
household.     The  Ordinances  of  1311  were  based  on  a  proposi-  J*  ^  ^  * 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  the  household ;  the  ordaiuers  were  Bdward  11, 
empowered  'ordener  Testat  de  nostre  hostel  et  de  nostre  realme^ ;' 
and  in  13 15  the  king  was  put  on  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds  a 
day^  scarcely  as  much  ^  he  had  when  he  was  a  boy.     In  1318, 
on  the  reconciliation  of  Lancaster,  another  commission  of  reform 
was  appointed  ^.    The  repeal  of  the  Ordinances  left  Edward  free 
to  hasten  his  own  fall ;  and  no  limit  was  attempted  during  the  . 
reign  of  Edward  III,  until  in  the  Good  Parliament  the  elected 
counsellors  were  directed  to  attempt  the  general  amendment  of 

*  Rot.  Pari  ill.  15,  16,  115,  213,  &c.  '  See  ftbove,  vol.  1.  p.  345. 

*  See  ftbove,  p.  67.  *  Feed.  i.  488. 

'  Foed.  ii.  105 ;  Liber  Custumarum,  pp.  198,  199. 

•  Above,  p.  355.  ^  Above,  p.  360. 
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■nd  the  adminiBtration.    Although  this  project  was  abandoned  when 

John  of  Gaunt  recovered  his  power,  it  was  revived  immediately 
on  the  accession  of  Richai'd  II.  Year  after  year  we  have  seen 
commissions  appointed  in  parliament  to  make  the  reforms 
needed,  and  the  constant  renewal  of  the  commissions  shows 
that  the  reforms  were  not  made.  When  the  king  had  at  last 
emancipated  himself  from  tutelage,  he  gave  free  reins  to  his 

Uaxe/tbUi.  prodigality.  The  bill  of  Thomas  Haxey,  in  which  the  expenses 
of  the  ladies  and  bishops  about  the  court  were  complained  of, 
touched  only  a  portion  of  the  evil.  Popular  rumour  alleged 
that  not  less  than  10,000  people  were  daily  entertained  at  the 
king's  expense,  and  although  this  is  incredible,  and  even  a  tithe 
of  the  number  must  have  been  in  excess  of  the  truth,  the  evil 
was  not  imaginary.  The  court  was  extravagant;  it  was  also 
unpopular;  its  unpopularity  made  prodigality  a  greater  sin. 
Richard's  fall  initiated  a  long  reign  of  economical  administra- 
tion; Henry  IV,  although  his  general  expenditure  was  very 
large,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  avoided  ofifence  in  this  respect, 
but  the  restraint  was  imposed  by  policy  rather  than  by  necessity* 
The  parliament  had  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  inter- 
ference, but  it  had  likewise  become  apparent  that  no  such  re- 
strictions as  they  had  sought  to  impose  on  Edwai-d  II  and 
Richard  II  were  applicable  to  a  strong  king ;  that  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  court  was  reaUy  only  a  minor  cause  of  public 
distress,  a  colourable  ground  of  complaint  against  an  otherwise  in- 
tolerable administration ;  and  that  such  abuses  were  only  a  part 
of  a  wider  system  of  misgovemment,  the  correction  of  which 
demanded  other  more  stringent  and  less  petty  contrivances. 

286.  The  idea  of  controlling  expenditure  and  securing  the 
redress  of  all  administratiye  abuses  by  maintaining  a  hold  upon 
the  king's  ministers,  and  even  upon  the  king  himself,  appears 
in  our  history,  as  soon  as  the  nation  begins  to  assert  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  in  the  executoiy  clauses  of  the  gretft  charter. 
Three  methods  of  attaining  the  end  proposed  recommended 
themselves  at  different  times :  these  are  analogous,  in  the  case  of' 
the  ministers,  to  the  different  methods  by  which,  under  various 
systems,  the  nation  has  attempted  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 


Responsi- 
bility of 
ministen 
insisted  on. 


Tbreeways 
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royal  power :  the  rule  of  election,  the  tie  of  the  coronation 
oath,  and  the  threats  of  deposition ;  and  they  are  liahle  to  the 
same  ahuses.  The  scheme  of  limiiing  the  irresponsihle  power 
of  the  king  by  the  election  of  the  great  officers  of  state  in 
parliament  has  been  already  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  long  minority  of  Henry  III  ^.  ^  It  was  in  close  analogy 
with  the  practice  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  and  to 
the  theory  of  royal  election  itself.  When,  in  1244  and  several  ctaimto 
succeeding  years,  the  barons  claimed  the  right  of  choosing  the  minkten. 
justiciar,  chancellor  and  treasurer,  they  probably  intended  that 
the  most  capable  man  should  be  chosen,  and  that  his  appoint- 
ment should  be,  if  not  for  life,  at  least  revocable  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  nation  in  parliament.  The  king  saw  more  clearly 
perhaps  than  the  barons  that  his  power  thus  limited  would  be 
a  burden  rather  than  a  dignity,  and  that  no  king  worthy  of  the 
name  could  consent  to  be  deprived  of  all  freedom  of  action. 
Henry  lU  pertinaciously  resisted  the  proposal,  and  it  was  never 
even  made  to  Edward  I,  although  in  one  instance  he  was  re- 
quested to  dismiss  an  unpopular  treasurer '.  Revived  under 
Edward  II,  in  the  thirteenth  and  following  articles  of  the  Or- 
dinances, and  exercised  by  the  ordainers  when  they  were  in 
power',  it  was  defeated  or  dropped  under  Edward  lU;  in  1341 
the  commons  demanded  that  a  fresh  nomination  of  ministers 
should  be  made  in  every  parliament ;  Edward  agreed,  but  re- 
pudiated the  concession.  It  was  naturally  enough  again  brought 
forward  in  the  minority  of  Richard  II.  The  commons  petitioned  Petiuomon 
in  his  first  parliament,  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  chief  jus- 
tices and  chief  baron,  the  steward  and  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold, the  chamberlain,  privy  seal,  and  wardens  of  the  forests  on 
each  side  of  the  Trent,  might  be  appointed  in  parliament ;  and 
the  petition  was  granted  and  embodied  in  an  ordinance  for  the 
period  of  the  king's  minority^.  In  1380  the  commons  again 
urged  that  the  five  principal  ministers,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
privy  seal,  chamberlain  and  steward  of  the  household,  should  be 
'  elected  in  parliament,  and  that  the  five  chosen  in  the  present 

*  See  above,  pp.  4I}  64  eq.  '  See  above,  p.  156. 

'  See  above,  pp.  346,  349,  360.  *  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  16. 
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parliament  might  not  be  removed  before  the  next  session  ;  the 
king  replied  by  reference  to  the  ordinance  made  in  1377 ^  In 
1 38 1  they  prayed  that  the  king  would  appoint  as  chancellor 
the  most  sufficient  person  he  could  find,  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal ' ;  in  1383  that  he  would  employ  sage,  honest,  and  dis- 
creet counsellors' ;  and  in  1385  he  had  to  decline  summarily  to 
name  the  officers  whom  he  intended  to  employ '  for  the  comfort  of 
the  commons  ^.'  But  it  maybe  questioned  whether  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  the  right  claimed  was  really  exercised ; 
the  commons  seem  generally  to  have  been  satisfied  when  the 
king  announced  his  nomination  in  parliament,  and  to  have  ap- 
proved it  without  question.  The  appointments  made  by  Ed- 
ward II  in  opposition  to  the  ordainers,  when  he  removed  their 
nominees  and  appointed  his  own,  were  acts  of  declared  hostility, 
and  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  independence.  The  ultimate 
failure  of  a  pretension,  maintained  on  every  opportunity  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  would  seem  to  prove  that,  however  in 
theory  it  may  have  been  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  maintain  it  ;• 
the  personal  influence  of  the  king  would  overbear  the  authority 
of  any  ordinai*y  minister,  and  the  minister  who  could  overawe 
the  king  would  be  too  dangerous  for  the  peace  of  the  realm. 
The  privy  council  records  of  Richard  II  show  that  even  with 
ministers  of  his  own  selection  the  king  did  not  always  get  his 
own  way. 

A  second  expedient  was  tried  in  the  oath  of  office,  an  attempt 
to  bind  the  conscience  of  the  minister  which  belongs  especially 
to  the  age  of  clerical  officials.  The  forms  of  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  illustrate  this  method ',  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  then  first  adopted.  The  oath 
of  the  sheriffs  and  of  the  king's  counsellors  is  probably  much 
more  ancient,  and  the  king's  own  oath  much  older  still.  The 
system  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  which  lies  against  all 
such  obligations,  that  they  are  not  requisite  to  bind  a  good 
minister  or  strong  enough  to  bind  a  bad  one ;  but  they  had 


>  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  82. 
»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  147. 


«  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  loi. 
*  Rot.  ParL  iu.  213.  *  Above,  p.  80. 
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a  certain  directive  force,  and  in  ages  in  which  the  reception 
of  money-gifts,  whether  as  bribes  or  thank-ofiPerings,  was  com- 
mon and  little  opposed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  time,  it  was 
an  advantage  that  the  public  servants  should  know  that  they 
could  not  without  breach  of  faith  use  their  official  position  for 
the  purpose  of  avarice  or  self-aggrandisement.  But  when  we 
find  the  best  of  our  kings  believing  themselves  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  by  absolution,  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  such  a  bond  was  likely  to  secure  good  faith  in  a  minister 
trained  in  ministerial  habits,  ill  paid  for  his  services,  and 
anxious  to  make  his  position  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  and 
safer  preferment.  It  is  seldom  that  the  oath  of  the  minister  Fatmty  of 
appears  as  an  effective  pledge :  the  lay  ministers  of  Edward 
III  in  1341^  allowed  their  master  to  make  use  of  their  sworn 
obligation  to  invalidate  the  legislation  of  parliament  and  to 
enable  him  to  excuse  his  own  repudiation  of  his  word.  Gene- 
rally the  oath  only  appears  as  an  item  among  the  charges 
against  a  fallen  or  falling  minister,  against  whom  peijury  seems 
^  a  convenient  allegation '. 

The  third  method  was  rather  an  expedient  for  punishment  Anmui 
and   warning  than  a  scheme   for  enforcing   ministerial  good  Exchequer, 
behaviour;  it  was  the  calling  of  the  public  servant  to  account 
for  his  conduct  whilst  in  office.     In  this  point  the  parliament 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  kings ;  and  did  it 
easily,  for,  as  the  whole  of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
government  sprang  out  of  the  economic  action  of  the  Norman 
court,  a  strict  routine  of  account  and  acquittance  had  been  im- 
memorially  maintained.     The  annual  audits  of  the  Exchequer 
had  produced  the  utmost  minuteness  in  the  public  accounts, 
such  as  have  been  quoted  as  illustrating  the  financial  condition 
of  England  under  Edward  I.     Minute  book-keeping  however  How  this 
does  not  secure  official  honesty,  as  the  Norman  kings  were  well  bvUie wie 
aware ;  the  sale  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  common  under  ^     *^ 
Henry  I  and  tolerated  even  under  Henry  II  shows  that  the 


3 

year 


*■  Above,  p.  410. 


On  the  oaths  demanded  from  ministers,  see  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  138,  for  the 
•  1341 ;  ibid.  132,  for  1343 ;  and  under  Richard  II,  ibid.  iii.  1 1 5,  etc.,  etc. 
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kings  were  determined  that  their  ministers  should  have  a  oon- 
8idei*able  stake  in  their  own  good  conduct;  a  chancellor  who 
had  paid  £10,000  for  the  seals  was  not  likely  to  forfeit  theni 
for  the  sake  of  a  petty  malversation  which  many  rivals  would  be 
ready  to  detect.  On  the  other  hand  the  kings  possessed,  in  the 
custom  of  mulcting  a  discharged  official, — a  custom  Vhich  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  monarchies, — an  expedient  which 
could  be  applied  to  more  than  one  purpose.  Henry  II  had  used 
the  accounts  of  the  Chancery  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  he 
revenged  himself  on  Becket.  Bichard  I  had  compelled  his 
father's  servants  to  repurchase  their  offices,  and  the  greatest 
of  them,  Banulf  Glanvill,  he  had  forced  to  ransom  himself  with 
an  enormous  fine.  The  minister  who  had  worn  out  the  king's 
patience,  or  had  restrained  his  arbitrary  will,  could  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  been  a  good  servant 
to  Henry  III,  but  the  king  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
plunder  him.  Edward  I  again  seems  to  have  considered  that 
the  judges  whom  he  displaced  in  1290  were  rehabilitilted  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the  line  was  not  very 
sharply  drawn  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  profits  of  office. 
Edward  II  revenged  liimself  on  Walter  Langton,  Edward  III 
vented  his  irritation  on  the  Stratfords,  John  of  Gaunt  attacked 
William  of  Wykeham  with  much  the  same  weapons ;  and  in  each 
case  the  minister  assailed  neither  incurred  deep  disgrace  nor 
precluded  himself  from  a  return  to  &vour. 

Such  examples  taught  the  nation  the  first  lessons  of  '{he  doc- 
trine of  ministerial  responsibility.  Great  as  were  the  offences 
of  Edward  II,  Stapledon  the  treasurer  and  Baldock  the  chan- 
cellor were  the  moi'e  immediate  and  direct  objects  of  national 
indignation ;  they  were  scarcely  less  hated  than  the  Despensers, 
and  shared  their  fate.  The  Kentish  rioters  or  revolutionists  of 
1 38 1  avenged  their  wrongs  on  the  chancellor  and  ti'easurer, 
even  whilst  they  administered  to  the  Londoners  generally  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  king  Bichard  and  the  commons.  But  it  is  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Good  Parliament  that  this  principle  first 
takes  its  constitutional  form ;  kings  and  barons  had  used  it  as 
a  cloak  of  their  vindictive  or  aggressive  hostility,  the  commons 
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first  applied  it  to  the  remedy  of  public  evils.  The  impeachment  impeach, 
of  lord  Latimer,  lord  Neville,  Bicbard  Lyons,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  commouin 
the  rest  of  the  dishonest  courtiers  of  Edward  III,  is  thus  a 
most  significant  historical  landmark.  The  cases  of  Latimer  and 
Neville  are  the  most  important,  for  they,  as  chamberlain  and 
steward,  $lled  two  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  household ;  but  the 
association  of  the  other  agents  and  courtiers  in  their  condemna- 
tion shows  that  the  commons  were  already  prepared  to  apply 
the  newly  found  weapon  in  a  still  more  trenchant  way,  not 
merely  to  secure  official  honesty  but  to  remedy  all  public  abuses 
even  when  and  where  they  touched  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
moreover  to  secure  tiiat  public  servants  once  found  guilty  of  dis- 
honest conduct  should  not  be  employed  again  ^  As  the  grand 
jury  of  the  nation,  the  sworn  recognitors  of  national  rights  and 
grievances,  they  thus  entered  on  the  most  painful  but  not  the 
least  needful  of  their  functions.     The  impeachment  of  Michael  impeach. 

....         mcnts  In  1386 

de  la  Pole  in  1386  and  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  and  his  companions  aodissa. 
in  1388  wfis  the  work  of  the  commons.    It  is  to  be  distinguished, 
carefully  &om  4he  proceedings  of  the  lords   appellant,  which 
were  indefensible  on  moral  or  political  grounds ;  for  there  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  was  not  proved,  and  the  form  of  proceed- 
ing against  them  was  not  sanctioned  by  either  law  or  equity. 
But  the  lesson  which  it  conveyed  was  full  of  instruction  and 
warning.     The  condemnation  of  Michael  de  la  Pole  especially  importance 
'showed  that  the  great  officers  of  state  must  henceforth  regard  preoedento. 
themselves  as  responsible  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  king  only. 
The  condemnation  of  the  favourites  proved  that  no  devotion  to 
the  person  of  the  king  could  justify  the  subject  in  disobeying 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  even  in  disregarding  the  principles  of  the 
con^tution  as  they  were  now  asserting  themselves.  The  cruelty 
and  vindictiveness  of  these  prosecutions  must  be  charged  against 
the  lords  appellant  who  prompted  the  commons  to  institute 
them :  the  commons  however  were  taught  their  own  strength 
even  by  its  misuse.     And  still  more  terribly  was  the  lesson  im- 
pressed upon  them  when  Richard's  hour  of  vengeance  came, 
and    they  were    employed   to  impeach   archbishop  Arundel, 

*  See  Rot.  Pari,  ii,  333,  355 ;  iii.  160,  349, 
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ostensibly  for  his  conduct  as  chancellor  and  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  cruelties  of  which  their  predecessors  in  the  house  of 
commons  had  been  the  willing  instruments,  but  really  that  ihey 
might  in  alliance  with  the  king  complete  the  reprisals  due  for 
the  work  in  which  they  had  shared  with  the  appellants.  Tlie 
dangerous  facility  with  which  the  power  of  impeachment  might 
be  wielded  seems  to  have  daunted  the  advocates  of  national 
right ;  the  commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  joyfully  acquiesced 
in  the  change  of  dynasty,  but,  by  subsequently  protesting  thai 
the  judgments  of  parliament  belonged  to  the  king  and  lords 
only,  they  attempted  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  judicial 
proceedings  taken  against  the  unhappy  Richard. 
Tbeqneitkm  287,  If  the  king  could  not  be  made  'to  live  of  his  own,*  and 
tun  under,  no  hold  which  the  nation  could  obtain  over  his  ministers  could 
paritament  secure  honesty  and  economy  in  administration,  it  would  seem 
a  necessary  inference  that  the  national  council  should  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  expenditure  of  the  grants  by  which  it 
was  obliged  to  supplement  the  royal  income.  The  functions  of 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  were  not  yet  so  clearly  dis- 
tinguished as  to  preclude  the  attempt:  the  consent  of  the 
nation  was  indeed  necessary  for  taxation,  but  the  king  was  the 
fiupreme  judge  of  his  own  necessities  ;  he  was  still  the  supreme 
administrator  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  an  administrator 
who  must  be  trusted  whether  or  no  he  were  worthy,  and  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  to  a  strict  account.  The  men  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  claim  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  house- 
hold expenditure,  were  not  likely  to  be  restrained  by  any 
theoretical  scruples  from  interference  with  the  outlay  of  money 
which  they  themselves  had  contributed.  In  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  ways,  the  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century  set  the  example 
Propotti  in  to  the  commons  of  the  fourteenth.  Strangely  enough  the  first 
special  offi-  idea  of  the  kind  came  from  the  king's  ministers.  From  the 
take  charge  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  we  have  seen  the  special 
grants  of  the  parliament  entrusted  for  collection  and  custody 
to  officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose;  frequently 
the  form  of  taxation,  including  provision  for  the  custody  as 
^ell  as  the  assessment  of  the  grant,  is  issued  by  the  advice 


of  the  grant. 
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and  consent   of  the   national    council,  and   the   audit   with- 
drawn from  the  ordinary  view  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  where 
the  king  might  he  supposed  to  have  too  much  influence  ^    In 
1237  William  of  Raleigh,  as  the  king's  minister,  proposed  that 
the   national   council  should  not  only  draw  up  the  form  of 
taxation  but  elect  a  committee  in  whose  hands  the  money 
collected   should   be   dej^osited,  and  by  whom  it  should   be 
expended^     Although  on  that  occasion  the  barons  do  not  seem 
to  have   realised  the  importance  of  the  concession^  they  are 
found  a  few  years  later  complaining  that  no  account  had  been 
rendered  of  this  very  grant,  and  intimating  a  suspicion  that 
the  proceeds  were  in  the  king's  hands  at  the  time  that  he  was 
asking  for  more'.     In  1244  the  scheme  of  reform  contained  a  PropoiAi 
proposal  for  the  election  of  three  or  four  counsellors,  one  part  tnaanms. 
of  whose  work  would  be  to  secure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
aids^.     Throughout  the  baronial  struggle  the  attempt  was  made 
to  take  out  of  the  king's  hands  the  power  of  expending  public 
money.     The  time  was  not  ripe  for  this.     Edward  I  was  too 
strong  for  any  such  restriction.     Under  Edward  II  the  attempt  order  for 
to  impose  it  was  but  one  part  of  a  project  which  took  all  real  be  broojtht 
power  out  of  the  king's  hands  ;  the  proposal  enforced  in  13 10  sIxciMquer. 
and  131 1,  that  all  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  and  customs  should 
be   brought  into  the  Exchequer',  shows  that  the  court  had 
become  a  sort  of  national  court  of  audit;  but  its    efficiency 
depended  too  much  on  the  power  or  good-will  of  the  king  to  be 
trusted  implicitly,  and  the  hold  which  the  ordainers  kept  upon 
it  superseded  rather  than  restricted  the  king's  authority.     From  incraMcd 
the  time  however  at  which  the  wars  of  Edward  III  began  to  audit  under 
be  burdensome,  the  parliament  showed  a  strong  wish  both  to 
determine  the  way  in  which  the  graiits  should  be  applied,  and 
to  secure  an  efEcient  audit  of  accounts  by  the  appointment  of 
responsible  treasurers  for  each   subsidy.     The  first  of  these 
points  the  king  readily  yielded:   the  ministers  were  accus- 
tomed, at  the  opening  of  parliament  to  declare  the  special  need 

^  Select  GkArten,  pp.  35a,  361,  366;  and  pp.  38,  aSp,  above. 
'  Above,  p.  54.  *  Above,  p.  60.  *  Above,  p.  64. 

»  Above,  pp.  344,  345. 
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of  the  moment,  and,  although  the  form  frequently  d^nerated 
into  mere  yerbiage,  the  hearers  seem  to  have  understood  it  as 
AppitKiriA-  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  discriminate.  Sometimes  then 
gnaii.  the  subsidy  of  the  year  is  given  for  the  defence  of  the  ooast, 
sometimes  to  enable  the  king  to  maintain  his  quarrel  with  his 
adversary  of  France,  sometimes  for  the  restoration  of  the  navy, 
sometimes  for  the  defence  of  Gasoony;  in  1346  and  1348  the 
money  raised  from  the  northern  counties  is  applied  to  the 
defence  against  the  Scots^;  in  1353  the  whole  grant  is  appro- 
priated to  the  prosecution  of  the  war';  in  1346,  1373,  and 
1380,  the  continuance  of  the  aid  is  made  contingent  on  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  In  1380  the  commons  prayed  that  the 
aid  might  be  spent  on  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  reinforcement  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  army  in  Brittany: 
the  king  replied  that  it  should  be  spent  for  this  purpose  subject 
to  the  advice  of  the  council  and  the  lords  '•  In  1 390  the  custom 
on  wool  was  appropriated  partly  to  the  expenses  of  the  king, 
partly  to  the  war,  in  a  way  which  anticipates  the  modem  dis- 
tinction between  the  civil  list  and  public  expenditure  *. 
Audit  or  288.  The  efficient  audit  of  the  accounts  was  a  much  more 

attaDpt«d.  difficult  point,  and  it  was  not  finally  secured  so  long  as 
Edward  III  lived.  In  1340,  however,  WiUiam  de  la  Pole 
was  required  by  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  to  render 
an  account  of  his  receipts ^  and  in  1341  the  demand  was  dis- 

*  RoU  Pari.  ii.  161,  art.  15;  20a,  art.  7. 

'  '  Que  l68  sabsideB  a  ore  grantez,  enseinbldineiit  ove  les  qmniiBmeB  et 
diameB  qui  lont  a  lever  soient  sauvement  gardes  aanz  estre  despendues  ou 
mys  en  autre  oepe  nul  fon  que  tant  soulement  en  la  maintenance  de  sea 
guerres  Bolono  sa  bone  dis{K)Bition;'  Rot  Pari.  ii.  352 ;  ofl  pp.  160,  317  ; 
and  Bee  below,  p.  598,  note  5. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ui.  90,  93,  94. 

^  '  GonoeBBum  eBt  autem  regi  in  hoc  parliamento,  nt  habeat  de  qaolibet 
Baooo  lanae  xl.  BolidoB,  de  quibus  zls.  decern  applicarentur  in  praeBenti  regis 
nsibuB,  et  zxx.  Bervarentnr  in  futurum  in  manibuB  theBanrariorum  con- 
Btitaendorum  per  perliamentuin  non  expendendi  nisi  cum  werrae  neoeasitas 
instare  videretur.  Similiter  rex  habebit  de  libra  sex  denarioB^  qnatuor 
BervandoB  ad  UBum  prae&tum  per  dictoB  theBaurarios  et  duoe  jam  per- 
oipiendoB  et  expendendos  ad  voluntatem  regis ;'  Wale.  ii.  196.  The  samo 
plan  was  adopted  under  Henry  lY  in  1404 ;  Annales  ^tirid  lY  (ed. 
Riloy))  Pp*  379>  380.  In  1327  the  petition  that  no  minister  might  bo 
replaced  m  office  until  he  had  rendered  a  final  acooont  waB  iummajrily 
negatived ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  9,  ii, 

•  IU>t.  Pari.  ii.  114. 
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tinctly  made  by  both  lords  and  commons,  that  certain  persons  Election  or 
should  be  appointed  by  commission  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  receiyed  the  subsidy  of  wool  and  other  aids 
granted  to  the  king,  and  likewise  of  those  who  had  received 
and  expended  his  money  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war;   all  the  accounts  to  be  enrolled   in/ 
chancery  as  had  been  aforetime  the  custom^.    The  king  yielded  ^ 
the  point,  as  we  have  seen ;  undertook  that  the  accounts  should      • 
be  presented  for  audit  to  lords  elected  in  parliament,  assisted/ 
by  the  treasurer  and  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.    Whether 
the  promise   was   better   kept  than   the  other  engagements 
entered  into  at  this  parliament,  we  cannot  distinctly  discover : 
notwithstanding  many  just  grounds  of  complaint,  this   par- 
ticular point  does  not   again  come  into  prominence  until  the 
last  year  of  the  reign,  when  in  the  Good  Pajrliament  Peter  de 
la  Mare  demanded  an  audit  of  accounts.     In  the  last  parlia- 
ment of  Edward  III  the  commons  petitioned   that  two  earls 
and  two  barons  might  be  appointed  as  treasurers  to  secure 
the  proper  expenditure  of  the  subsidy*.     Immediately  on  the  Audit 
accession   of  Bichard  II,  when  the  difficult  position  of  John  in  1376  and 
of  Gaunt  and  the  prevailing  mistrust  of  the  court  seemed  to  '^^' 
give  an  opportunity,  the   claim,  which    had   been   frustrated 
in  1376,  was   again   made'.     In  the   grant    of  aid   made   in 
October    1377   the  lords  and   commons   prayed  that  certain 
sufficient  persons  might  be  assigned  on  the  part  of  the  king 
to  be  treasurers   or  guardians  of  the  money  raised,  'to  such 
effect  that  that  money  might  be  applied  entirely  to  the  expenses 
of  the  war  and  no  part  of  it  in  any  other  way*.'     William 
Walworth  and  John  Philipot  were  accordingly  appointed,  and 
swore  in  parliament   to  perform  their  duty  loyally,  and   to 
give  account  of  receipt  and   issue  according  to  a  form  to  be 
devised  by  the  king  and  his  council.     The  expedient  was  not  FaUun 
altogether  successful.     John  of  Gaunt  was  suspected  and  openly  experiment, 
accused  of  getting  the   money  out  of  the  hands   of  the  trea- 
surers for  his  own  purposes,  and  when,  at  the  next  parliament, 

»  Above,  p.  409;  Rot  Pari.  ii.  ia8,  130.  «  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  364. 

»  Above,  p.  465.  •  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  7. 
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the  oommons,  through  Sir  James  Pickering  their  Speaker, 
demanded  the  account,  the  chancellor,  Sir  Bichard  le  Scrope, 
demurred.  Yielding  however  to  the  urgency  of  the  oommons^ 
he  laid  the  statement  hefore  them  and  they  proceeded  to 
examine  and  criticise  it.  The  result  was  the  hestowal  of 
another  grant  with  a  humhle  prayer  that  it  might  he  spent 
on  the  defence  and  salvation  of  the  country  and  on  nothing 
else,  and  that  certain  sufficient  persons  might  be  assigned  as 
Tiie  principle  treasurers  \  The  warning  thus  given  was  taken :  in  the  par-* 
in  1^9.  liament  of  1379  the  king  without  being  asked  ordered  the 
accounts  of  the  subsidy  to  be  presented  by  the  treasurers*; 
Regular  and  amoug  the  petitions  of  the  oommons  appears  a  prayer 
of  treaauren  tliat  the  treasurers  of  the  war  may  be  discharged  of  their 
office  and  the  treasurer  of  the  king  of  England  appointed  to 
receive  all  the  money  and  all  the  grants  to  be  made  henceforth 
for  war,  as  had  been  usual  aforetime ' ;  and  this  was  followed 
up  in  1 38 1,  when  the  commons  proposed  and  the  king  directed 
a  searching  reform  of  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Exchequer  \ 
The  particular  point  is  again,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
merged  in  the  general  mass  of  constitutional  difficulties  which 
fill  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  but  it  furnished  an  ex- 
ample to  the  following  parliaments,  and  from  thenceforward^ 
except  during  times  of  civil  discord,  treasurers  of  the  subsidies 
were  regularly  appointed,  to  account  at  the  next  parliament 
for  both  receipts  and  issues  \     The  commons  had  thus  secured 

*  Rot.  Pari  iiL  35,  56.  •  Rot.  Part  ill.  56,  57. 

»  Rot,  Pari.  ui.  66,  art.  37.  *  Rot  Pari.  iiL  118,  119. 

^  In  138a  tonnage  and  ponndage  were  granted  for  two  years,  'issint 
tontee  voies  qae  lei  deniem  ent  provenantc  Boient  entierment  applies  aur 
la  salve  garde  de  la  meer,  et  nnUe  part  aillotm.  £t  a  la  requeste  do  la 
commnne  le  roi  yoet  qae  Mons'.  Johan  Philipot,  Chivaler,  soit  resoeirour 
et  gardein  de  les  deniers/  ftc.;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  124.  The  same  year  in 
October  the  grant  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  made  '  entierment  sur  le 
defens  da  roialme;'  ibid.  134.  In  1383  the  fifteenth  is  to  be  delivered  to 
the  admirals  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  sea;  ibid.  p.  151.  In  1385  the 
receivers  of  the  fifteenth  were  appointed  in  parliament,  and  ordered  to 
pay  nothinsp  except  by  warrant  from  the  king,  and  under  the  supervbion 
of  two  lords  appointed  as  sapervisors;  ibid.  204,  313;  for  the  neglect  of 
this  order  the  chancellor  was  called  to  account  in  1386 ;  see  above,  p.  498. 
In  1390  a  treasurer  and  controller  were  appointed;  Rot.  Pari.  iiL  262, 
263. 
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the  right  which  the  harons  in  1237  had  failed  to  under- 
stand, and  they  had  advanced  a  very  important  step  towards 
a  direct  control  of  one  hranch  of  administration  as  well 
as  towards  the  enforcing  of  ministerial  responsibility.  This 
point  is  however  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
general  politics,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  details  of  financial 
administration. 

289.  The  command  of  the  national  purse  was  the  point  on  onai  im. 
which  the  claims  of  the  nation  and  the  prerogative  of  the  king  SteftiiMdAi 
came  most  frequently  into  collision  both  directly  and  indi-^*^|^ 
rectly ;  the  demand  that  the  king  should  live  of  his  own  was 
the  most  summary  and  comprehensive  of  the  watchwords  by 
which  the  constitutional  struggle  was  guided,  and  the  in- 
grenuity  of  successive  kings  and  ministers  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  in  contriving  evasions  of  a  rule  which  recommended 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation.    But  it  must  not  The  rojai 
be  supposed  that  either  the  nation  or  its  leaders,  when  once  toi«u»te,to 


awakened,  looked  with  less  jealousy  on  the  royal  pretensions  and  to 
to  legislate,  to  resist  all  reforms  of  administmtive  procedure,  pubBcpoiW. 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  or  to  determine 
by  the  fiat  of  the  king  alone  the  course  of  national  policy.     On 
these  points  perhaps  they  had  an  easier  victory,  because  the 
special  struggles  turned  generally  on  the  question  of  money ; 
but  though  easier  it  was  not  the  less  valuable.     There  is 
indeed  this  distinction,  that  whilst  some  of  the  kings  set  a 
higher  value  than  others  on  these  powers  and  on  the  preroga- 
tives that  were  connected  with  them,  money  was  indispensable 
to  all.    The  admission  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  legislate,  to  ThethMvor 
inquire  into  abuses,  and  to  share  in  the  guidance  of  national  hir££*°^ 
policy,  was  practically  purchased  by  the   money  granted  to  JtoStart^i. 
Edward  I  and  Edward  III;  although  Edward  I  had  a  just 
theory  of  national  unity,  and  Edward  III  exercised  little  more 
political  foresight  than  prompted  him  to  seek  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation  in  his  own  schemes.     It  has  been  well  said  that  PudbMe  of 
although  the  English  people  have   never  been  slow  to  shed  j^SS*' *"** 
their  blood  in  defence  of  liberty,  most  of  the  limitations  by 
which  at  different  times  they  have  succeeded  in  binding  the 
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royal  power  have  been  purchased  with  money  * ;  many  of  them 
by  stipidated  payments,  in  the  o£Pering  and  accepting  of  which 
neither  party  saw  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  confirma- 
tion of  the  charters  in  1225  by  Henry  III  contains  a  straight- 
forward admission  of  the  fact :  '  for  this  concession  and  for  the 
gifb  of  these  liberties  and  those  contained  in  the  charter  of  the 
forests,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
knights,  freeholders  and  all  men  of  the  realm  granted  us  a 
fifteenth  part  of  all  their  moveable  goods  V  The  charter  of 
the  national  liberties  was  in  fact  drawn  up  just  like  the 
charter  of  a  privileged  town.  In  1297  Edward  I  in  equally 
plain  terms  recognised  the  price  which  he  had  taken  for 
Baigftinuid  renewal  of  the  charter  of  his  feither'.  In  1301  at  Lincoln 
privilege.  the  barons  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community  told  the  king 
that  if  their  demands  were  granted  they  would  increase  their 
gift  from  a  twentieth  to  a  fifteenth^;  in  13 10  they  told 
Edward  II  that  they  had  by  the  gift  of  a  twentieth  purchased 
relief  from  prises  and  other  grievances  °;  in  1339  the  king 
informed  the  commons,  by  way  of  inducing  them  to  be  liberal, 
that  the  chancellor  was  empowered  to  grant  some  favours  to 
the  nation  in  general,  *  as  grantz  et  as  petitz  de  la  commune ; ' 
to  which  they  replied  in  the  next  session  that  if  their  con- 
ditions were  not  fulfilled  they  would  not  be  bound  to  grant 
the  aid^     The  rehearsal,  in  the  statutes  of  1340  and  later 

1  HallMQ,  Middle  Ages,  ill.  i6a. 

'  '  Fro  hac  autem  ooncessione . .  .  dederunt  nobis  quintam  deoimam 
partem  onmium  mobilium  saorum ;'  Select  Charters,  p.  354. 

^  *  Qiiiiitam  partem  omnium  bonomm  snorom  mobiliom  . .  .  oonoeBserint 
pro  oonfirmatione  Magnae  Cartae ;'  ParL  Writs,  i.  53. 

*  'Le  pueple  du  reamue  enai  ke  totes  les  chosee  susdites  se  faoent  e 
seent  establement  afermez  e  accompliz  ly  grante  le  tv^^  en  lay  del  xx™* 
einz  oes  honres  grannte,  isnnt  ke  tote  les  choees  susdites  entre  sy  e  la 
Seint  Michel  prochein  suant  se  faoent,  autrement  qae  rien  ne  seit  levee ;' 
Pari.  Writs,  i.  105. 

*  '  La  communaute  de  vostre  terre  vous  donerent  le  vintisme  doner  de 
lour  biens,  en  ayde  de  vostre  guerre  de  Escooe,  e  le  vintisme  quint  pur 
estre  deporte  des  prises  et  grevanoes ;'  lib.  Gust.  p.  199.  Similar  expres- 
sions are  found  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III;  see  for  example,  Bot.  Pari. 
11.  273. 

^  '  Furent  monstrez  ascunes  lettres  patentes  par  les  queles  monseigneur 
Terceveeque  avoit  poair  de  granter  ascunes  graces  as  grantz  et  as  petitz  de 
la  commune ;  *  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  104 ;  cf.  p.  107. 
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years,  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  money  grants  of  those  PuthMe  of 
years  were  bestowed,  shows  that  the  idea  was  familiar.  It 
furnished  in  £Etct  a  practical  solution  of  difficult  questions 
which  in  theory  were  insoluble.  The  king  had  rights  as  lord 
of  his  people,  the  people  had  rights  as  freemen  and  as  the 
estates  of  the  realm  which  the  king  personified :  the  definition 
of  the  rights  of  each,  in  theory  most  difficult,  became  prac- 
tically easy  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  question  of  bargain  and 
sale. 

As  year  by  year  the  royal  necessities  became  greater,  more  PrMeDtation 
complete  provision  was  made  for  the  declaration  of  the  na-  mimu^ 
tional  demands.     The  presentation  of  gravamina  was  made  an 
invariable  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  a  grant,  the  redress 
of  grievances  was  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  the  actual 
remedy,  the  execution  of  the  conditions,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
pnMnises,  the  actual  delivery  of  the  purchased  right,  became 
the  point  on  which  the  crisis  of  constitutional  progress  turned. 
Except  in  cases  of  great  and  just  irritation,  an  aid  was  never 
refused.     When  it  was  made  conditional  on  redress  of  giiev-  PromiBetor 
ances  the  royal  promise  was  almost  necessarily  accepted  as 
conclusive  on  the  one  side ;  the  money  was  paid,  the  promise 
might  or  might  not  be  kept.    Especially  where  the  grievance 
was  caused  by  maladministration  rather  than  by  the  flEiult  of 
the  law,  it  was  impossible  to  exact  the  remedy  before  the  price 
was  paid.     Even  under  Henry  IV  the  claim  made  by  the  The  demand 
commons,  that  the  petitions  should  be  answered  before  the  before 
subsidy  was  granted,  was  refused  as  contrary  to  the  practice  '"'^' 
of  parliament.     Thus  the   only  security  for  redress  was  the 
power  of  refusing  money  when  it  was  next  asked,  a  power 
which  might  again  be  met  by  insincere  promises  or  by  obsti- 
nate  persistence   in   misgovemment  which  would  ultimately 
lead  to  civil  war.     The  idea  of  making  supply  depend  upon 
the  actual  redress  could  only  be  realised  under  a  system  of 
government  for  which  the  nations   of  Europe  were  not  yet 
prepared,  under  that  system  of  limited  monarchy  secured  by 
ministerial  responsibility,  towards  which  England  at  least  was 
feeling  her  way. 
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290.  It  was  under  Edward  m  that  it  became  a  regular  form 
at  the  opening  of  parliament  for  the  chancellor  to  declare  the 
king's  willingness  to  hear  the  petitions  of  his  people  ^ :  all  wbo 
had  grievances  were  to  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  throne 
that  the  king  with  the  adrice  of  his  council  or  of  the  lords 
might  redress  them ;  but  the  machinery  for  receiving  and  con- 
sidering such  petitions  as  came  from  private  individuals  or 
separate  communities  was  perfected,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Edward  L  Petitions  however  for  the  redress  of  national 
grievances  run  back  to  earlier  precedents,  and  these  became, 
almost  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  parliamentaiy 
system  in  1295,  the  most  important  port  of  the  work  of  the 
session.  Tlie  articles  of  the  barons  of  12 15,  the  petition  of 
1258,  the  bill  of  articles  presented  at  Lincoln  in  1301,  the 
petitions  of  1309  and  13 10,  were  the  precedents  for  the  long 
lists  of  petitions,  sometimes  offered  by  the  estates  together  or  in 
pairs,  but  most  frequently  by  the  commons  alone*  These  peti- 
tions fill  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bolls  of  Parliament;  they 
include  all  personal  and  political  complaints,  they  form  the 
basis  of  the  conditions  of  money  grants,  and  of  nearly  all 
administrative  and  statutory  reforms.  They  are  however  still 
petitions,  prayers'  for  something  which  the  king  wiU,  on  con- 
sultation with  the  lords  or  with  the  council,  give  or  withhold, 
and  on  which  his  answer  is  definitive,  whether  he  gives  it  as 
the  supreme  legislator  or  as  the  supreme  administrator,  by 
reference  to  the  courts  of  law,  or  by  an  ordinance,  framed  to 
meet  the  particular  case  brought  before  him,  or  by  the  making 
of  a  new  law. 

The  first  of  these  cases,  the  reference  of  petitions  addressed 
to  the  king,  to  the  special  tribunal  to  which  they  should  be 
submitted,  need  not  be  further  discussed  at  this  points  It 
has,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  chapter,  a  bearing  on 


^  For  example  i|i  1353 :  *  Que  b'iIb  avoie&t  nnlleB  petitions  des  grevanoes 
faites  a  cominune  people,  ou  pur  amendement  de  la  ley,  lee  baillassent 
avant  en  parlement :  et  aussint  fut  dit  a  les  prelatz  et  seigneun  que 
cheflcun  entendreit  eiitour  le  triere  des  petitionB  des  singfuleres  penoaes, 
ea  places  ou  lis  furent  assignez  ;*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  337;  cf.  ii.  309;  iii.  56,  71  sq. 

*  See  above,  pp.  275-277. 
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the  history  of  the  judicature,  the  deyelopment  of  the  chancery, 
and  the  jnrifldiction  of  the  king  in  council ;  hut,  except  when 
the  commons  take  an  opportunity  of  reminding  the  king  of  the 
incompleieBess  of  the  arrangements  for  hearing  petitions,  or 
when  they  suggest  improvements  in  the  proceedings,  it  does  not 
much  concern  parliamentary  history :  although  the  commons 
make  it  a  part  of  their  husiness  to  see  that  the  private  peti- 
tions are  duly  considered,  the  judicial  power  of  the  lords  is  not 
shared  hy  the  commons  nor  is  action  upon  the  petitions  which 
require  judicial  redress  ever  made  a  condition  of  a  money 
grant. 

The  other  two  cases  are  directly  and  supremely  important.  LegUaikm 
Whether  the  king  redresses  grievances  hy  ordinance  or  hy  by  statute  or 
statute  he  is  really  acting  as  a  legislator  ^  Although  in  one 
case  he  acts  with  the  advice  of  his  council  and  in  the  other  hy 
the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  the  enacting 
power  is  hia:  no  advice  or  consent  of  parliament  can  make 
a  statute  without  him ;  even  if  the  law  is  his  superior,  and  he 
has  sworn  to  maintain  the  law  which  his  people  shall  have 
chosen,  there  is  no  constitutional  machinery  which  compels  him 
to  ohey  the  law  or  to  ohserve  his  oath.  More  particularly,  he  offieeoitbe 
is  the  framer  of  the  law  which  the  advice  or  consent  of  the  "^' 
nation  have  urged  or  assisted  him  to  make ;  he  turns  the  peti« 
tions  of  the  commons  into  statutes  or  satisfies  them  by  ordin- 
ance; he  interprets  the  petitions  and  interprets  the  statutes 
formed  upon  them.  By  his  power  too  of  making  ordinances  in 
council  he  claims  the  power  not  only  to  supply  the  imperfec* 
tions  of  the  statute  law,  but  to  suspend  its  general  operation, 
to  make  particular  exceptions  to  its  application,  to  abolish  it 
altogether  where  it  is  contrary  to  his  prerogative  right.  Many 
of  these  powers  and  claims  are  so  intimately  hound  up  with  the 
accepted  theory  of  legislation  that  they  cannot  be  disentangled 
without  great  difficulty,  and  in  some  points  the  struggle  neces- 
sarily ends  in  a  compromise. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  legislation  of  the  fourteenth  century  Legiciation 
is  based  upon  the  petitions  of  parliament.     Some  important  peutknTof 

^  See  below,  pp.  615,  sq. 
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deyelopments  of  administrative  process  grew  out  of  the  con- 
stmctive  legislation  of  Edward  I,  and  were  embodied  in  acta  of 
parliament  as  well  as  in  ordinances ;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Bolls  of  Parliament  with  the  Statute  Book  proves  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  new  laws  were  initiated  bj  the  estates  and 
chiefly  by  the  commons.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  right 
of  petition  and  of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  declaration  of 
gravamina,  asserted  by  the  invaluable  precedents  of  1301  and 
1309.  As  the  petitions  of  the  commons  were  urged  in  con- 
nexion with  the  discussion  of  money  grants,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  refuse  them  peremptorily  without  losing  the  chance  of  a 
grant.  They  were  also,  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  stated  almost 
invariably  in  reasonable  and  respectful  language.  Thus,  al- 
though, when  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  them,  the  refusal  b 
frequently  stated  very  distinctly;  in  most  cases  it  was  ad- 
visable either  to  agree  or  to  pretend  to  agree,  or,  if  not, 
to  declare  that  the  matter  in  question  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered; the  form  'le  roi  s'avisera'  did  not  certainly  in  its 
original  use  involve  a  downright  rejection.  But  the  king's 
consent  to  the  prayer  of  a  petition  did  not  turn  it  into  a 
statute ;  it  might  be  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  in 
the  interval  between  two  parliaments;  and,  as  the  house  of 
commons  seldom  consisted  of  the  same  members  two  years 
together,  it  might  thus  drop  out  of  sight  altogether,  or  it 
might  purposely  be  left  incomplete.  If  it  were  turned  into 
a  statute,  the  statute  might  contain  provisions  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  petition  and  which  robbed  the  concession  of 
its  true  value ;  or,  if  it  were  honestly  drawn  up,  it  might  contain 
no  provisions  for  execution  and  so  remain  a  dead  letter.  And 
when  formally  drawn,  sealed,  and  enrolled,  it  was  liable  to  be 
suspended  -either  generally  or  in  particular  cases  by  the  will  of 
the  king,  possibly,  as  was  the  case  in  1341,  to  be  revoked 
altogether.  The  constant  complaints,  recorded  in  the  petitions 
on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  show  that  resort  was  had  to  each  of 
these  means  of  evading  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  promises 
even  when  the  grants  of  money  were  made  conditional  upon 
their  performance;   and  the  examination  of  these  evasions  is 
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Dot  the  least  yalnable  of  the  many  lessons  which  the  history  of 
the  prerogative  affords. 

The  first  point  to  be  won  was  the  right  to  insist  on  clear  and  The  com- 

-  ,  ,  moiu  insist 

formal  answers  to  the  petitions :  and  this  was  itself  a  common  on  ckw  and 
subject  of  petition :  in  several  of  the  parliaments  of  Edward  III, 


for  instance  in  1332  ^  the  proceedings  of  the  session  were  so 
much  harried  that  there  was  no  time  to  discuss  the  petitions, 
and  the  king  was  requested  to  summon  another  parliament. 
In  1373  the  king  urged  that  the  question  of  supplies  should  be 
settled  before  the  petitions  were  entertained;  the  conunons 
met  the  demand  with  a  prayer  that  they  should  be  heard  at 
once^  Occasionally  the  delay  was  so  suspicious  that  it  had 
to  be  directly  met  with  a  proposition  such  as  was  made  in 
1 383  ',  that  the  parliament  should  not  break  up  until  the  busi- 
ness of  the  petitions  had  been  completed.  If  the  answer  thus 
extorted  were  not  satisfiictory,  means  must  be  taken  to  make  it 
so:  in  1341,  when  the  king  had  answered  the  petitions,  the 
lords  and  commons  were  advised  that  '  the  said  answers  were 
not  so  full  and  sufficient  as  the  occasion  required,'  and  the 
clergy  were  likewise  informed  that  they  were  not '  so  pleasant 
as  reason  demanded.'  The  several  estates  accordingly  asked  to 
have  the  answers  in  writing;  they  were  then  discussed  and 
modified  *.  If  the  answers  were  satisfactory,  it  was  necessary 
next  to  make  them  secure;  to  this  end  were  addressed  the 
petitions  that  the  answers  should  be  reduced  into  form  and 
sealed  before  the  parliament  separated ;  thus  in  1344  and  1362  petitions 
the  commons  prayed  that  the  petitions  might  be  examined  and  ^S^^ 
redress  ordered  before  the  end  of  the  parliament  *  pur  salvetee 
da  poeple^; '  in  1352  that  all  the  reasonable  petitions  of  their 
estate  might  be  granted,  confirmed  and  sealed  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  parliament*;  and  in  1379  the  same  request  was 
made  with  an  additional  prayer  that  a  statute  might  be  made 
to  the  same  effect ;  the  king  granted  the  first  point,  but  said 
nothing  about  the  statute,  and  no  such  statute  was  enacted^. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  65-68.  «  Rot.  Pari,  il  316,  318. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iiL  147.  *  Rot.  Pari  ii.  129,  130,  133. 

•  Rot.  Pari.  U.  149,  37a.        *  Rot.  ParL  ii.  338.        ^  Rot  Pari,  lit  61. 
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As  a  rule  however  this  was  the  practice:  either  the  petitions 
were  answered  at  once,  or  the  private  and  less  important  were 
left  to  the  council,  or  once  or  twice  perhaps,  as  in  1388,  were 
deferred  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  which  remained  at  work 
after  the  parliament  broke  up  \ 

A  more  damaging  charge  than  that  of  delaying  the  answers 
to  petitions  is  involved  in  the  complaint  that  the  purport  of  the 
answers  was  changed  during  the  process  of  transmutation  into 
« statute.  To  avoid  this  the  commons  petitioned  from  time  to 
time  that  the  statutes  or  ordinances  of  reform  should  be  read 
before  the  house  previously  to  being  ingrossed  or  sealed.  Thus 
cominofuto    jn  13^1  it  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  grants  that  the 

prsvvnl  tlib* 

petitions  showed  by  the  great  men  and  the  conunons  should  be 
affirmed  according  as  they  were  granted  by  the  king,  by  sta- 
tute, charter,  or  patent';  in  1344  the  commons  prayed  that  the 
petitions  might  be  viewed  and  examined  by  the  magnates  and 
other  persons  assigned';  in  1347  the  commons  prayed  that  all 
the  petitions  presented  by  their  body  for  the  common  profit 
and  amendment  of  mischiefs  might  be  answered  and  endorsed 
in  'parliament  before  the  commons,  that  they  might  know  the 
endorsements  and  have  remedy  thereon  according  to  the  ordin- 
ance of  parliament  * ;  in  1348  they  asked  that  the  petitions  to  be 
introduced  in  the  present  session  might  be  heard  by  a  committee 
of  prelates,  lords,  and  judges,  in  the  presence  of  four  or  six 
members  of  the  commons,  so  that  they  might  be  reasonably 
answered  in  the  present  parliament,  and,  when  they  were  an- 
swered  in  full,  the  answers  might  remain  in  force  without  being 
changed  ^.  In  1377  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  peti- 
tions themselves  should  be  read  before  the  lords  and  commons^ 
that  they  might  be  debated  amicably  and  in  good  faith  and 
reason, and  so  determined*:   and  in  the  same  parliament  the 

'  In  1344  the  oommons  petitioned  'que  vous  pleise  ordener  par  Msent 
dee  prelatz  et  grants  eerteynes  gents  qui  Toillent  demorer  tan  que  les  peti- 
tions mys  avant  en  parlement  soient  termines  avant  lour  departir,  iasint 
qe  la  00mm  une  ne  soft  sauns  remedle;'  Rot.  ParL  ii.  149.  See  also  p.  534 
above,  and  compare  the  proceedings  in  1 371 ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  304. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  133;  Statutes,  i.  298. 

»  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  149,  150.  *  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  165, 

•  Bot.  ParL  iL  201.  •  Bot.  ParL  iii.  14. 
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commons  demanded  that,  as  the  petitions  to  which  Edwnrd  III  i^»an<b 
in  the  last  parliament  but  one  had  replied  'le  roi  le  vcut'  ought  commons  fur 
to  be'  made  into  statutes,  the  ordinances  framed  on  these  peti-  luuiduns  of 
tions  should  be  read  and  rehearsed  before  them  with  a  view  to  pecitioiii. 
such  enactment^;  in  1381  they  demanded  that  the  ordinance 
for  the  royal  household,  made  in  consequence  of  their  petition, 
might  be  laid  before  them  that  they  might  know  the  persons 
and  manner  of  the  said  ordinance  before  it  was  ingrossed  and 
confirmed' ;  in  1385,  as  in  1 341,  it  was  made  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  grant,  that  the  points  contained  in  certain  special 
bills  should  be  endorsed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been 
granted  by  the  king  '\  Many  expedients  were  adopted  to  insure 
this;  in  1327  it  was  proposed  that  the  points  conceded  by  the 
king  should  be  put  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
knights  of  the  shire  to  be  published  in  their  counties  ^ ;  in  1339 
the  commons  prayed  the  king  to  show  them  what  security  he 
would  give  them  for  the  performance  of  their  demands " ;  in 
1 340  a  joint  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons  was  named  to 
embody  in  a  statute  the  points  of  petition  which  were  to  be 
made  perpetual,  those  which  were  of  temporary  importance 
being  published  as  ordinances  in  letters  patent*;  in  1341  the 
prayer  was  that  the  petitions  of  the  magnates  and  of  the  commons 
be  affirmed  accordingly  as  they  had  been  granted  by  the  king, 
the  perpetual  points  in  statutes,  the  temporary  ones  in  letters 
patent  or  charters''';  and  in  1344  the  conditions  of  the  money 
grant  were  embodied  in  letters  patent '  pur  reconforter  le  poeple,' 
and  so  enrolled  on  the  statute  roll  *.  This  form  of  record  re- 
commended itself  to  the  clergy  also ;  they  demanded  that  their 
grant  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  made  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  charter  ^ 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  any  clear  instances ^^  in  which  unfair 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  17.  »  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  loa.  »  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  204. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  10.  »  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  105.  •  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  113. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  133.  •  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  150.  »  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  153. 

'^  One  instance,  quoted  by  RnfFhead  in  hia  preface  to  the  statutes,  is 
this*  In  .136a  the  commons  petitioned  against  the  use  of  French  in  the 
courts  uf  law ;  the  king  answered  the  petition  with  an  assent  that  legal 
proceedings  should  be  henceforth  in  English ;  but  when  this  answer  became 
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manipulation  of  the  petitions  was  detected  and  corrected,  bat 
the  prayers  of  the  petitions  here  enumerated  can  scarcely  admit 
of  other  interpretation ;  unless  some  such  attempts  had  been 
made,  such  perpetual  misgivings  would  not  have  arisen.  There 
was  no  doubt  a  strong  temptation,  in  case  of  any  promise  wrui^ 
by  compulsion  from  the  king,  to  insert  in  the  enactment  which 
embodied  it  a  saving  clause,  which  would  rob  it  of  much  of  its 
value.  The  mischief  wrought  by  these  saving  clauses  was  duly 
appreciated.  By  a  '  salvo  ordine  meo,'  or  '  saving  the  rights  af 
the  church/  the  great  prelates  of  the  twelfth  century  had  tried 
to  escape  from  the  obligations  under  which  royal  urgency  had 
placed  them  \  and  had  perpetuated  if  they  had  not  originated 
the  struggles  between  the  crown  and  the  clergy.  Henry  II, 
himself  an  adept  in  diplomatic  craft,  had  been  provoked  beyond 
endurance  by  the  use  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Becket. 
Edward  I  had  in  vain  attempted  in  1299  *  to  loosen  the  bonds 
in  which  his  own  promise  had  involved  him,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  proviso  of  the  kind;  and  again  in  1300'  the  articles  addi- 
tional to  the  charters  had  contained  an  ample  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  his  prerogative.  The  instances,  however,  given  above, 
which  are  found  scattered  through  the  whole  records  of  the 
century,  show  that  the  weak  point  of  the  position  of  the  com- 
mons was  their  attitude  of  petition.  The  remedy  for  this  was 
the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  initiation ;  the  form  of  bill  was 
substituted  for  that  of  petition ;  the  statute  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  shape  which  it  was  intended  ultimately  to  take, 
and  every  modification  in  the  original  draught  passed  under  the 

a  Btatate,  it  contained  a  provision  that  the  records  should  be  kept  in  Latin. 
This  however  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  point.  See  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  373; 
Statutes,  i.  375 ;  Buffhead,  i.  pref.  p.  xv. 

^  '  Nam  sicnt  nostri  majores  formulas  juris  suspectissimas  habebant  in 
jure,  sic  rex  semper  in  verbis  arohiepisoopi,  conscientiam  habentis  purissi- 
mam,  quasdam  clausulas  causabatur,  scilicet  nunc  ''salvo  ordine  meo," 
nunc  "  salvo  honore  Dei,"  nunc  <'  salva  fide  Dei ;"  *  R.  de  Diceto,  i.  339. 

■  Above,  p.  155. 

'  '  En  totes  les  choses  desusdites  et  chescune  de  eles,  voet  le  rei  e  entent, 
il  e  seen  consail  et  touz  ceus  qui  a  ceet  ordenement  farent,  que  le  droit  et 
la  seignurie  de  sa  coroune  saves  lui  soient  par  tout ;'  Art.  super  Cartas, 
Stat.  i.  141.  The  importance  of  this  clause  came  into  disonsaion  in  the 
debates  on  the  Petition  of  Bights  in  1628,  and  is  especially  treated  in 
GlanvilPs  speech  printed  in  Bushworth's  Collections,  vol.  i.  p.  374. 
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eyes  of  the  promoters  \  This  change  took  place  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Heniy  V  had  been  obliged  to  reply  Undertaking 
to  a  petition,  in  which  the  commons  had  insisted  that  no  sta-  with  regard 
tutes  should  be  enacted  without  their  consent,  that  from  hence- 
forth nothing  should  *  be  enacted  to  the  petitions  of  his  commune 
that  be  contrarie  of  their  asking,  whereby  they  should  be  bound 
without  their  assent '/  This  concession  involves,  it  is  true,  the 
larger  question  of  the  position  of  the  commons  in  legislation, 
but  it  amounts  to  a  confession  of  the  evil  for  the  remedy  of 
which  so  many  prayers  had  been  addressed  in  vain. 

The  frequent  disregard  of  petitions  ostensibly  granted,  but  PetiUonsfor 
not  embodied  in  statutes,  is  proved  by  the  constant  repetition  of  itatutes 
of  the  same  requests  in  successive  parliaments,  such  for  instance  paned. 
as  the  complaints  about  purveyance  and  the  unconstitutional 
dealings  with  the  customs,  which  we  have  already  detailed. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  the  execution  of  those  which  had  be- 
come statutes  is  shown  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  petitions 
that  the  laws  in  general,  and  particular  statutes,  may  be  en- 
forced :  even  the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  constitution,  the  General 
great  charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests,  are  not  executed 
in  a  way  that  satisfies  the  commons,  and  the  prayer  is  repeated 
so  often  as  to  show  that  little  reliance  was  placed  on  the  most 
solemn  promises  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  most  PeUtion  for 
solemn  laws  \    It  became  a  rule  during  the  reign  of  £dwai*d  III  itatutee  to 
for  the  first  petition  on  the  roll  to  contain  a  prayer  for  the 
observance  of  the  great  charter,  and  this  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  a  mere  formality.     But  the  repeated  complaints  of 
the  inefficiency  of  particular  statutes  are  not  capable  of  being 
so  explained.    Two  examples  may  suffice  :  in  1355  the  commons 
pray  specially  that  the  statute  of  the  staple,  the  statute  of  1340 
on  sheriffs,  the  statute  of  purveyance,  the  statute  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  First,  may  be 
kept ;  in  each  case  the  king  assents  *.    The  annual  appointment 

*  Ruffbead,  Statutes,  i.  pref.  p.  xv:  the  form  being  *quaedam  petitio 
exhibita  fuit  in  hoc  parlinmento  formam  actus  in  se  oontinens.* 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  22  ;  Hallam,  iii.  91. 

'  See  for  example,  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  1,^9,  163,  165,  203,  227. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  265,  266. 
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of  sheriffs,  which  was  enacted  by  statute  in  1340,  is  a  con- 
stantly recurring  subject  of  petitions  of  this  sort.  It  would 
seem  that  the  king  tacitly  overruled  the  operation  of  the  act 
and  prolonged  the  period  of  office  as  and  when  he  pleased ;  the 
answer  to  the  petition  generally  is  affirmative,  but  Edward  III 
in  granting  it  made  a  curious  reservation  which  seems  equi- 
valent to  a  refusal :  in  case  a  good  sheriff  should  be  found,  his 
commission  might  be  renewed  and  he  himself  sworn  afresh^. 
Richard  II  in  1384  deigned  to  argue  the  point  with  the  com- 
mons :  it  was  inexpedient,  they  were  told,  that  the  king  should 
be  forbidden  to  reappoint  a  man  who  had  for  a  year  discharged 
loyally  his  duty  to  both  king  and  people*.  In  1383  he  had 
consented  that  commissions  granting  a  longer  tenure  of  the 
sheriffdom  should  be  repealed,  saving  always  to  the  king  his 
prerogative  in  this  case  and  in  all  others';  but  now  he  declared 
simply  that  he  would  do  what  should  seem  best  for  his  own 
profit  and  that  of  the  people.  He  stated  his  reasons  still  more 
fully  in  1397*. 

291.  If  it  were  within  the  terms  of  the  king's  prerogative 
not  merely  to  allow  a  statute  to  become  inefficient  for  want 
of  administrative  industry,  but  actually  to  ovemde  an  enact- 
ment like  that  fixing  the  duration  of  the  sheriff's  term  of 
office,  it  was  clearly  not  forbidden  him  to  interfere  by  direct 
and  active  measures  with  the  observance  of  laws  which  he 
disliked.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  further  on  the  cases 
of  financial  illegality  in  which  the  plain  terms  of  statutes 
were  transgressed,  and  which  have  been  already  noticed. 
These  infractions  of  the  constitution  cannot  be  palliated  by 
showing  that  an  equal  straining  of  prerogative  was  admitted 
in  other  departments,  but  the  examples  that  prove  the  latt«r 
show  that  finance  was  not  the  only  branch  of  administration 

1  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  168.  A  very  similar  answer  ^as  given  in  1334;  ibid. 
p.  376 ;  cf.  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  44. 

'  '  Le  responce  du  chanceller  fuist  tiell,  q*il  serroit  trop  prejudiciel  au 
roi  et  a  sa  oorone  d'ettre  end  restreint,  qne,  quant  un  Yiscont  s'ad  bien  et 
loialment  porte  en  ion  office  an  roi  et  an  poeple  par  un  an,  qne  le  roi  par 
avys  de  ion  oonaeill  ne  purroit  re-eslir  et  faire  tiell  bon  offider  Yiioont  pur 
Tan  ensuant.  Et  pur  oe  le  roi  voet  faire  en  tiell  cas  come  meuUx  lemblera 
pur  profit  de  Ini  et  de  son  poeple  ;*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  201. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  159.  «  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  339. 
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in  which  the  line  between  legislative  and  executive  machinery 
was  very  faintly  drawn.     The  case  of  a  kins:  revoking:  a  statute  Reroeatum 
properly  passed,  sealed,  and  published,  as  Edward  III  did  in  in  1341. 
1 34 1,   is  happily  unique^;    that  most   arbitrary  proceeding 
must  have  been  at  the  time  regarded  as  shameful,  and  was 
long  remembered  as  a  warning.     Edward  himself,  by  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses,  in  the  parliament  of 
1343)  acknowledged  the  illegality  of  his  own  conduct.     TheJoimof 
only  event  which  can  be  compared  with  this  is  the  Bummary  the  acta  of 
annulment  by  John  of  Gaunt  of  the  measures  of  the  Good  ParUament. 
Parliament,  an  act  which  the  commons  in  the  first  parliament 
of  Richard  II    remarked  on  in  general   but  unmistakeable 
terms  of  censure ' ;  but  the  resolutions  of  the  Good  Parliament 
had  not  taken  the  form  of  statute,  and  so  far  as  they  were 
judicial  might  be  set  aside  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prero* 
gative  of  mercy.     The  royal  power  however  of  suspending  soapeiuion 
the  operation  of  a  statute  was  not  so  determinately  proscribed,  exeontum 
The  suspension  of  the  constitutional  clauses  of  the  chai'ter  of  ^ 
Runnymede,  which  William  Marshall,  acting  as  regent,  omitted 
in  the  reissue  of  the  charter  of  liberties  in  12 16,  shows  that 
under  certain  circumstances  such  a  power  was  regarded  as 
necessary;  and  the  assumption  by  Edward  I,  in  1297,  of  the 
attitude  of  a  dictator,  was  excused,  as  it  is  partly  justified,  by 
the  exigency  of  the  moment.     There  are  not  however  many 
instances  in  which  so  dangerous  a  weapon  was  resorted  to\ 

'  Above,  p.  410. 

'  *  Item  que  la  commQue  loy  et  anxint  lea  eepecialz  loys,  estatute  et 
ordin^ces  de  la  terre,  faitz  devant  ces  heares,  pnr  oominane  profit  et  bone 
govemanoe  du  roialme,  lour  feussent  entierement  tenuz,  ratifiez  et  oon- 
fermes,  et  que  par  yoelles  ila  fussent  droiturelement  govemec;  qar  la 
oomxnune  soy  ent  ad  seutuz  moelt  grevez  cea  en  ariere  que  ce  ne  lour  ad 
my  este  fait  toutes  partz  einz  qe  par  maistrie  et  singulertees  d*aucuni 
entour  le  rov,  qui  Dieuz  aasoille,  ont  este  plasours  de  la  dite  oommune 
malmesnez  . . .  Beqnerante  as  leigneun  du  parlement,  que  auan  que  y 
feust  ordenez  en  oe  parlement,  ne  fust  repellez  sanz  parlement  y  Bot.  Pari, 
iii.  6.  Here  the  oommona  themselves  added  the  saving  clause, '  salvant 
en  toutes  ohoses  la  regalie  et  dignitee  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  avaunt  dit, 
a  la  quelle  les  communes  ne  veullient  que  par  lours  demandes  chose  preju- 
diciele  7  fust  faite  par  auoune  voie ;  *  ibid. 

'  In  1385  Richard  II  suspended  the  execution  of  the  act  of  1384,  touch- 
ing justices  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  until  it  conid  be  explained  by 
parliament;  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  210  :  but  this  suspension  was  itself  enrolled  as 
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The  most  significant  are  those  in  which  the  king  was  acting 
diplomatically  and  trying  to  satisfy  at  once  the  pope  and  the 
Edward  I      parliament.     Thus  in  1307  Edward  I,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
operation  of    had  passed   the  statute  of  Carlisle,  which   ordered  that  no 
of  cariide.     money  raised  by  the  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  property  ahonld 
be  carried  beyond  sea,  was  compelled  by  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  papal  envoy  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
favour  of  the  pope:   in  letters  patent  he  announced  to  his 
people  that  he  had  allowed  the  papal  agents  to  execute  their 
office,  to  collect  the  firstfruits  of  vacant  benefices,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  pope  by  way  of  exchange  through  the  merchants, 
Exceptions     notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  enacted  in  parliament  ^     The 
■tatuteof      whole  history  of  the  statute  of  provisors  is  one  long  stoxy  of 
proT   n.      g^jQ^gj.  tactics,  a  compromise  between  the  statute  law  and  the 
religious  obedience  which  was  thought  due   to  the  apostolic 
Evaaion  of     see  ,*  by  regarding  the  transgression  of  the  law  simply  as  an 
of  provtoora.   infraction  of  the  royal  right  of  patronage,  to  be  condoned  by 
the  royal  licence,  the  royal  administration  virtually  conceded 
all  that  the  popes  demanded;   the  persons  promoted  by  the 
popes  renounced  all  words  prejudicial  to  the  royal  authority 
which  occurred  in  the  bulls  of  appointment,  and  when  the 
king  wished  to  promote  a  servant  he  availed  himself  of  the 
papal  machinery  to  evade  the  rights  of  the  cathedral  chapters. 
This  compromise  was  viewed  with  gi-eat  dislike  by  the  par- 
liaments; in  1 39 1  the  knights  of  the  shire  threw  out  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  statute  of  provisors,  which  had  lately  been 
made  more  rigorous,  although  the  proposal  was  supported  by 
the  king  and  the  duke   of  Lancaster;   but  they  allowed  the 
king  until  the  next  parliament  to   overrule  the  operation  of 
the  statute  *. 

part  of  a  statute,  so  that  it  is  really  a  case  of  initiation  by  the  king,  not  of 
arbitrary  suapenBion ;  Statutes,  ii.  38. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  i.  aaa  ;  above,  p.  163. 

'  *  Fait  a  remembrier  touchant  Testatut  de  proviBours,  que  lea  ftftmmim^ 
par  la  grant  affiance  quUls  ont  en  la  persone  noetre  seigneor  le  roy  et  en 
Bon  trea  excellent  sen,  et  en  la  grant  tendresse  qull  ad  a  Ba  oorune  et  lee 
droits  d'icelle,  et  auxint  en  lea  nobles  et  hautoB  discretions  des  Beignenn, 
B^assenterent  en  plein  parlement  que  nostre  dit  aeigneur  le  roy  par  advys 
et  assent  des  ditz  Beigneurs  purra  faire  tielle  soefferance  tochant  le  dfit 
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The  more  common   plan   of  dispensing  by  special   licence  Peuuons 
with  the  operation  of  a  statute,  in  the  way  of  pardons  andgnntsof 
grants   of  impunity,  was   less   dangerous  to  the  constitution  ^t^ion. 
and  less  clearly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  monarchy  as 
accepted  in  the  middle  ages.     Yet  against  the  lavish  exercise 
of  this  prerogative  the  commons  are  found  remonstrating  from 
time  to  time  in  tones  sufficiently  peremptory.     The  power  was 
restricted  by  the   statute  of  Northampton  passed  in   1328 ; 
but  in  1330  and  1347  the  king  was  told  that  the  fiicilities 
for   obtaining  pardons  were   so  great  that  murders  and  all 
sorts  of  felonies  were  committed  without  restraint ;  the  com- 
mons in  the  latter  year  prayed  that  no  such  pardons  might 
be  issued  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  the  king,  in  his 
answer,  undertook  that  no  such  charters  should   thenceforth  The  king 
be  issued  unless  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  himself  and  his  to  use  them 
peopled     A   similar  petition  was   presented   in   I35I^  and"    **  '' 
instances  might   be   multiplied   which  would  seem   to   show 
that  this  evil  was  not  merely  an  abuse  of  the  royal  attribute 
of  mercy  or  a  defeat  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  justice,  but 
a  regularly   systematlsed  perversion   of   prerogative,   by  the 
manipulation  of  which  the  great  people  of  the  realm,  whether 
as   maintainers  or  otherwise,  attempted  to  secure  for  their 
retainers,  and  those   who  could   purchase   their  support,  an 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  law.     Even  thus  viewed 
however  it  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  judicature  than  to 
legislation. 

These  were  the  direct  ways  of  thwarting  the  leffal  enact-  coBtfiv»iio« 
ments  to  which  the  king  had  given  an  unwilling  consent,  of  itatateB. 
Indirectly  the  same  end  was  obtained  by  means  which,  if  not 
less  distinctly  unconstitutional,  were  less  distinctly  illegal; 
that  is,  by  obtaining  petitions  for  the  reversal  of  recent  legis- 
lation, or  by  influencing  the  election  in  oi*der  to  obtain  a  sub- 
servient majority.    For  both  of  these  devices  the  short  duration 

esiatut  come  luy  semblera  resonable  et  profitable  tan  qu'al  proschein  pnr- 
lement,  par  issint  que  le  dit  entatut  ne  soit  repellez  en  null  article  dHcell  ;* 
Rot.  Pari.  iii.  285 ;  cf.  pp.  30X  ,317,  340 ;  Walsingham,  ii.  203. 

*  Statutes,  i.  264 ;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  172.    See  also  pp.  242,  253  ;  iii.  268,  &c. 

'  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  229. 
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of  the  parliaments  affoixled  gi*eat  facilities;  aud  under  Eld- 
ward  III  and  Richard  II  both  were  adopted.  In  1377  for 
instance  the  awards  of  the  Good  Parliament  were  annulled 
on  the  petition  of  a  packed  house  of  commons*.  In  1351  the 
commons  prayed  that  no  statute  might  be  changed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bill  presented  by  any  single  person';  in  1348 
that  for  no  bill  delivered  in  this  parliament  in  the  name  of 
the  commons  or  of  any  one  else  might  the  answers  already 
given  to  their  petitions  be  altered  ^  The  king  in  the  former 
case  asked  an  explanation  of  the  request,  but  in  the  latter  he 
replied  more  at  length:  'Already  the  king  had  by  advice  of 
the  magnates  replied  to  the  petitions  of  the  commons  touch- 
ing the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  laws  had  and  used  in  times 
past,  and  the  process  thereon  formerly  used,  could  not  be 
changed  without  making  a  new  statute  on  the  matter,  which 
the  king  neither  then  nor  since  had  for  certain  causes  been 
able  to  undertake ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  undertake  it  he 
would  take  the  great  men  and  the  wise  men  of  the  council 
and  would  ordain  upon  these  articles  and  others  touching 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  by  their  advice  and  counsel,  in 
such  manner  that  reason  and  equity  should  be  done  to  all  his 
lieges  and  subjects  and  to  each  one  of  them.'  This  answer  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  king ;  it  is  a  plausible 
profession  of  good  intentions,  but  an  evasive  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him. 

292.  The  theory  that  the  laws  were  made  or  enacted  by  the 
king  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  at  the  petition  of  the 
commons  implies  of  course  that  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
no  statute  could  be  enacted  at  all :  and,  so  far  as  the  rolls  of 
parliament  show,  no  proposed  legislation  except  the  ordinances 
of  1 3 1 1  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  took  the  form  of  statute 
without  having  been  approved  by  the  king.  The  legislation 
of  the  ordainers  was  altogether  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  it 
was  the  petition  not  the  drafted  statute  which  received  the 
royal  consent  or  was  refused  it.     Hence  the  king  retained 


^  Above,  p.  458. 
Hot.  Pari.  ii.  230 ;  art.  29. 


Ibid.  ii.  203. 
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considerable  power  of  discussiug  the  subject .  of  petition  before 
giving  his  final  answer,  and  many  of  the  recorded  answers 
furnish  the  reasons  for  granting,  modifying  or  refusing  the 
request  made.  These  cases  of  course  differ  widely  from  the 
examples  given  above,  in  which,  after  the  prayer  was  granted, 
the  language  of  the  statute  was  made  to  express  something 
else.  But,  although  they  illustrate  very  remarkably  the  poli- 
tical histoiy  of  the  period  at  which  they  occur,  they  need 
not  here  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  king's  admitted 
power  or  prerogative  in  legislation,  and  the  examples  which 
we  have  already  given  are  enough  to  show  the  danger  of 
abuse  to  which  the  accepted  theory  was  liable.  Two  further 
points  may  however  be  summanly  noticed  in  this  place,  rather 
as  completing  our  survey  of  the  subject  than  as  directly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  prerogative:  these  are  the  king's 
power  of  issuing  ordinances,  and  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  the  separate  estates  in  parliamentary  legislation. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  essential  difference  between  Distinction 
a  statute  and  an  ordinance  has  been  already  remarked  more  ttatatoi  and 
than  once.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  a  de-  **"""*°**^ 
fiuition  which  would  be  applicable   to   the  ordinance  at  all 
periods   of  its  use,  but  most  frequently  it   is  described  by 
enumerating  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  a  statute  ^ : 
the  statute  is  a  law  or  an  amendment  of  law,  enacted  by  the  luoogniaed 

diitinctions. 

king  in  parliament,  and  enrolled  on  the  statute  roll,  not  to  be 
altered,  repealed,  or  suspended  without  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  valid  in  all  particulars  until  it  has  been  so 
revoked ;  the  ordinance  is  a  regulation  made  by  the  king,  by 
himself,  or  in  his  council  or  with  the  advice  of  his  council, 
promulgated  in  letters  patent  or  in  charter,  and  liable  to  be 
recalled  by  the  same  authority  \  Moreover  the  statute  claims 
perpetuity;  it  pretends  to  the  sacred  character  of  law,  and 

^  See  HsUam,  Middle  Ages,  iii.  49,  50. 

'  In  1373  tbe  oommonB  complained  that  the  dei^  had  ignored  an 
ordinance,  made  in  the  recent  great  council  at  Winchester,  teaching  tithe 
of  underwood,  because  it  had  not  been  made  a  statute :  '  les  penones  de 
seint  Eglise,  entendantz  qe  eel  ordinance  ue  restreint  mye  lour  aunoiene 
aocrochement,  surmettantz  qe  ceo  ne  fust  mye  afferme  pui*  estatut;'  Bot. 
Pari.  ii.  319. 
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is  not  supposed  to  hare  been  admitted  to  the  statute  roll 
except  in  the  full  belief  that  it  is  established  for  ever.  The 
ordinance  is  rather  a  tentative  act  which,  if  it  be  insufficient 
to  secure  its  object  or  if  it  operate  mischieyously,  may  be  easily 
recalled,  and,  if  it  be  successful,  may  by  a  subsequent  act  be 
made  a  Etatute.  But  these  generalisations  do  not  cover  all 
the  instances  of  the  use  of  ordinance.  The  fundamental  dis- 
tinction appears  to  lie  far  deeper  than  anything  here  stated, 
while  in  actual  use  the  statute  and  the  ordinance  come  more 
Prinuuy  closely  together.  The  statute  is  primarily  a  legislative  act, 
^^  the  ordinance  is  primarily  an  executive  one ;  the  statute  stands 
to  the  ordinance  in  the  same  relation  as  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  stands  to  the  prsetor's  edict;  the  enacting  process  in- 
corporates the  statute  into  the  body  of  the  national  law,  the 
royal  notification  of  the  ordinance  simply  asserts  that  the 
process  enunciated  in  the  ordinance  will  be  observed  from 
ueaaonfor  henceforth.  But  although  thus  distinguished  in  origin,  they 
•Ion  between  have  practically  very  much  in  common :  the  assizes  of  Henry  II, 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  common  law  of  the  nation,  ai*e 
ordinances,  although  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
magnates;  their  subject  matter  is  the  same,  the  perpetuity 
of  their  operation  is  the  same,  and  in  time  they  themselves 
become  a  part  of  the  common  law.  Magna  Carta  is  in  its 
foim  an  ordinance  rather  than  a  statute,  but  it  becomes  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  almost  immediately  after 
its  promulgation.  Throughout  the  thirteenth  century,  during 
which  the  functions  of  the  legislative  were  being  only  veiy 
gradually  separated  from  those  of  the  executive,  the  king  still 
regarded  himself  as  sovereign  lawgiver  as  well  as  sovereign 
statutes  and  administrator.  Hence  even  under  Edward  I  the  ordinance  is 
under  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  statute,  and  several  of  the 

laws  which  were  afterwards  implicitly  accepted,  as  statutes 
of  his  enacting,  were  really  ordinances, — ordinances  which, 
like  the  Extravagants  of  the  popes  or  the  Novdlm  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  only  required  to  be  formally  incorporated 
with  the  Corpus  juris,  to  become  laws  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses.    When  however,  in  consequence  of  Edward's  consoli- 
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dating  and  defining  work,  the  functions  of  the  parliament  as 
sharing  sovereign  legislative  power  gained  recognition,  and 
the  province  of  the  executive  both  in  taxation  and  legislation 
was  more  clearly  ascertained,  it  was  not  possible  at  once  to 
disentangle  the  action  of  the  king  in  his  two  capacities; 
matters  which  might  have  well   been   treated  by  ordinance,  confudon 

^_,  Dot  WOOD 

such  as  the  banishment  of  the  Despensers,  were  established  the  two. 
by  statute,  and  matters  which  were  worthy  of  statutable  enact- 
ment were  left  to  the  ordinance.  Nor  was  this  indistinctness 
solely  due  to  the  double  function  of  the  king;  the  magnates 
also  as  members  of  the  royal  council,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  had  double  duties  as  well ;  and  thus,  although  the  form 
of  statute  differed  from  that  of  ordinance,  the  two  were  now 
and  then  issued  by  the  same  powers  and  occupied  the  same 
ground.  Hence  even  in  the  parliament  itself  little  fundamental 
difference  was  recognised :  the  ordinances  of  the  great  council 
of  1353  were  not  allowed  to  be  enrolled  as  statutes  until  they 
had  received  fresh  authority  from  the  parliament  of  1354; 
but  on  the  other  hcknd  the  answers  to  the  petitions  in  1340 
were  divided  into  two  classes  \  to  be  embodied  respectively  in 
statutes  and  ordinances,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  being 
published  with  the  full  authority  of  the  parliament,  but  not 
regarded  as  perpetual  or  inoorjiorated  with  the  statute  law. 

As,  however,  the  growth  of  the  constitution  in  the  reign  of  tim  obteo. 
Edward  III  cleared  up  very  considerably  what  was  obscure  in  ^^^^^ 
the  relations  of  the  crown  and  parliament,  as  the  ordaining  ^[^"Jj  m. 
power  of  the  crown  in  council  became  distinguishable  by  very 
definite  marks  from  the  enacting  power  of  the  crown  in  par- 
liament, and  as  further  the  jealousy  between  the  crown  and 

*  *  Lesqaeux  Ercevesqae,  EvesquM,  et  les  autres  ensi  awignes,  oies  et 
triefl  lea  ditz  requestes,  par  commune  assent  et  accord  de  tonz  firent 
mettre  en  estatat  les  pointz  et  lea  articles  qai  sont  perpetael.  Le  quel 
nostre  seignur  le  roi,  par  assent  des  tonz  en  dit  parlement  esteantz,  oomanda 
de  engrosser  et  ensealer  et  fennement  garder  par  tut  le  roialme  d'Eiigle- 
terre,  et  leqnel  estatut  comence,  ''A  Thonur  de  Dieu,"  &c.  £t  sur  les 
pointz  et  articles  qui  ne  sont  mye  perpetuels  einz  pur  un  temps,  si  ad 
nostre  seignur  le  roi,  par  assent  des  grantz  et  oommnnes,  fait  faire  et  en- 
sealer  ses  lettres  paten tes  qui  commencent  en  ceste  manere,  **  Edward,  ftc. 
&u;hetz  que  come  prelatz,  countes,'*'  &c. ;  Rot,  Pari.  ii.  113;  of.  p.  280, 
quoted  above,  p.  427. 
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parliament  increased,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
ordainiug  power  hecame  with  the  supporters  of  high  pren^tive 
a  leading  principle,  and  the  curbing  of  that  ordaining  power 
became  to  the  constitutional  party  a  point  to  be  consistently 
aimed  at.  It  had  long  been  found  that  the  form  of  charter  or 
letters  patent  was  capable  of  being  used  to  defeat,  rather  than 
to  openly  contravene,  the  operation  of  a  law  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  Charter  granted  by  Edward  I  to  the 
foreign  merchants  was  an  ordinance  which  evaded  the  intention 
of  the  Confirmatio  Cartarum ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  brief 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Customs,  the  precedent  was  fol- 
lowed as  long  as  the  kings  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  com- 
pliance. With  the  reign  of  Richard  II  this  dishonest  policy 
was  largely  extended:  the  chronicles  complain  that  whatever 
good  acts  the  parliaments  passed  were  invalidated  by  the  king 
and  his  council  ^  That  this  was  done  in  the  overt  way  in 
which  in  1341  and  1377  Edward  III  and  John  of  Gaunt  had 
repudiated  constitutional  right,  we  have  no  evidence.  There  is 
however  a  petition  of  the  commons,  presented  in  1 390,  in  which 
they  pray  that  the  chancellor  and  the  council  may  not»  after  the 
close  of  parliament,  make  any  ordinance  contrary  to  the  common 
law  or  the  ancient  customs  of  tlie  land  and  the  statutes  aforetime 
ordained  or  to  be  ordained  in  the  present  parliament :  the  king 
replies  that  what  had  hitheiio  been  done  should  be  done  still, 
saving  the  prerogative  of  the  king^.  This  petition  and  the 
answer  seem  to  cover  the  whole  grievance.  The  commons  define 
and  the  king  claims  the  abused  prerogative:  and  the  saving 
words  dictated  by  Richard^  'issint  que  la  regalie  du  roi  soit 
sauve,'  embody  the  principle,  which  in  the  condemning  charges 
brought  against  him  in  1399  he  was  declared  to  have  main- 
tained, that  the  laws  were  in  the  mouth  and  breast  of  the  king. 


'  It  is  said  of  the  parliament  of  1382,  <  miilta  sunt  et  alia  quae  statnta 
sunt  ibidem.  Sed  quid  javant  statuta  parliamentorum  cum  penitas  ezpost 
nullum  sortiantur  etfectum  ?  Kex  nempe  cum  privato  consilio  cunota  vel 
mutare  vel  delere  solebat  quae  in  parliamentis  aniehabitis  tota  rej^i  non 
solum  Communitas  sed  et  ipsa  nobilitas  statuebat;'  Wals.  ii.  48;  Chr. 
Angl.  p.  333. 

«  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  266. 
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and  that  he  by  himself  could  chaoge  and  frame  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  ^ 

The  subject,  as  it  is  needless  to  debate  here,  has  its  own  diffi-  Right  of  the 
culties,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  stage  or  form  of  government,  to  act  in 
The  executive  power  in  the  state  must  have  certain  powers  to  emergoadcs. 
act  in  cases  for  which  legislation  has  not  provided,  and  modem 
legislation  has  not  got  beyond  the  expedient  of  investing  the 
executive  with  authority  to  meet  such  critical  occasions.    The 
crown  is  able  on  several  matters  to  legislate  by  orders  in  council 
at  the  present  day,  but  by  a  deputed  not  a  prerogative  power ; 
but  there  are  conceivable  occasions  on  which,  during  an  interval 
of  parliament,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  might  be  called  upon 
to  act  provisionally  with  such  authority  as  would  require  an  act 
of  indemnity  to  justify  it.     The  idea  of  regulating  the  ordain-  parliament 
ing  power  of  the  crown  by  recognising  it  within  certain  limits  Jhe  iSng 
was  in  embryo  in  the  fourteenth  century^  but  it  appears  dis- 1|!£!||^ 
tinctly  in  the  rules  laid  down  in  1391  and  1394  for  the  *  suffer-  SiST'*'"'*' 
auoes'  or  exceptions  which  the  king  was  allowed  to  make 
from  the  operations  of  the  statute  of  provisors.     The  statute  of  statute  of 
proclamations  passed  in  1539',  the  'lex  regia'  of  English  his-  umT"*^ 
tory,  which  gave  to  the  proclamations  of  Henry  VIII  the  force  of 
laws,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  our  constitutional 
life :   for  it  employs  the  legislative  machinery  which  by  cen- 
turies of  careful  and  cautious  policy  the  parliament  had  perfected 
in  its  own  hands,  to  authoriBe  a  proceeding  which  was  a  virtual 
resignation  of  the  essential  character  of  parliament  as  a  legis- 
lative body ;  the  legislative  power  won  for  the  parliament  from 

*  Above,  p.  531. 

'  In  1337  the  export  of  wool  was  forbidden  by  statate  'until  by  the 
king  and  his  council  it  be  thereof  otherwise  provided  ;*  Statutes,  i.  280 : 
that  is,  the  king  and  council  were  empowered  to  settle  the  terms  on  which 
the  wool  should  be  set  free ;  see  above,  p.  554.  In  1 385  similar  power 
was  given  to  settle  the  staples  by  ordinance :  *  ordinatum  est  de  assensu 
parliamenti  et  plenius  oonoordatum  quod  stapula  teneatur  in  Aoglia:  sed 
in  quibus  erit  locis,  et  quando  indpiet,  ac  de  modo  et  forma  regiminis  et 
gubemationis  ejusdem,  ordinabitur  postmodum  per  consilium  domini  r^^, 
auctoritate  parliamenti:   et  quod  id  quod  per  dictum  consilium  in  hac 

?tkrte  fuerit  ordinatum,  virtutem  jiarluynenti  habeat  et  vigorem;*   Hot. 
arl.  iii.  204. 
»  31  Henry  VIII,  c.  8. 
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the  king  was  used  to  authorise  the  king  to  l^islate  without 
a  parliament. 

293.  The  second  point  referred  to  above  as  necessary  to 
complete  our  view  of  this  subject  is  the  part  taken  by  the 
several  factors  employed  in  legislation ;  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  separate  estates  of  parliament;  the  powers  of 
initiation,  consultation,  consent,  and  enactment,  as  they  are 
modified  during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  documentary  evidence  ahready  adduced  in  relation 
to  other  parts  of  the  subject.  And  it  is  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  constitutional  results  of  the  century,  that,  whereas  at  the 
beginning  almost  all  legislation  is  originated  by  the  king,  at  the 
close  of  it  the  petitions  of  the  commons  seem  almost  to  engross 
the  power  of  initiation. 

The  fact  that  the  king  and  council  could  at  any  time  initiate 
legislation  in  parliament  is  of  course  beyond  question ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II 
almost  all  modifications  of  the  existing  laws  were  formally  in- 
troduced by  the  king,  and,  where  the  consent  of  the  parliament 
was  deemed  necessary,  were  laid  before  the  assembled  estates  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation.  The  barons  in  their  controversy 
with  the  same  king  alleged  that  England  was  not  governed  by 
written  law  but  by  ancient  customs,  which  when  they  were 
insufficient  he  was  bound  to  amend  and  reduce  to  certainty  by 
the  advice  of  the  magnates  and  on  the  complaint  of  the  people^. 
This  implies  a  most  distinct  assertion  of  the  royal  duty  and 
responsibility ;  the  '  querimonia  vulgi '  was  a  not  less  powerful 
weapon  than  the  '  quas  vulgus  elegerit '  of  the  coronation  oath. 
The  enacting  clause  of  the  statute  of  1362  on  purveyance  is 
perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  continuity  of  the  king's  right  of 
initiation :  *  for  the  grievous  complaint  which  hath  been  made  of 
purveyors,'  *  the  king  of  his  own  will,  without  motion  of  the 
great  men  or  commons,  hath  granted  and  ordained  in  ease  of 
his  people' '  that  the  abuses  shall  cease.  The  clause  however 
is  prefaced  by  a  statement  that  the  king  is  legislating  at  the 

*  See  above,  p.  353,  note  3. 

"  Statutes,  i.  371 ;  Rot.  Pail.  ii.  270.    See  above,  pp.  434,  435. 
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petition  of  the  commonB  and  by  the  assent  of  the  magnates,  and 
his  claim  to  initiate  is  stated  rather  as  an  additional  sanction  to 
the  act  than  as  a  special  feature  of  the  process  of  legislation. 

That  a  similar  power  of  introducing  new  laws  belonged  to  the  ^«  nuff- 
irreat  council  of  the  nation  before  the  completion  of  the  par-  right  or 

f.  ,  .  „  .         1        ^T  ,f         Initiation. 

liamentary  system   is   equally  unquestioned.     Not  to   adduce  ^ 

again  the  articles  of  Runnymede  or  the  petitions  of  1258,  we 
may  quote  as  a  sufficient  proof  the  proposal  made  by  the  bishops 
in  the  council  of  Merton  in  1236:  'all  the  bishops  asked  the 
magnates  to  consent  that  children  bom  before  marriage  should 
be  legitimate  as  well  as  they  that  be  born  after  marriage,  as 
touching  succession  of  inheritance,  because  the  church  holds  such 
for  legitimate :  and  all  the  earls  and  barons  with  one  voice  an- 
swered that  they  would  not  change  the  laws  of  England  which 
have  been  hitherto  used  and  approved  ^'  Here  it  is  clear  that 
the  bishops  had  introduced  a  proposal  for  a  new  law.  The  Eumpiea. 
statute  'Quia  emptores '  was  passed  *  ad  instantiam  magnatum '/ 
as  was  also  the  statute  'de  malefactoribus '  in  1293^.  The 
artieidi  sujyer  cartas  in  1300  were  enacted  at  the  request  of 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons^.  Throughout  the  fourteenth 
century  petitions  presented  by  the  magnates  either  by  them- 
selves or  in  conjunction  with  the  commons  are  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  show  that  the  right  was  not  allowed  to  remain  un- 
exercised'.  The  fact  that  such  origination  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  wording  of  the  statutes  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds 
that  the  commons  almost  invariably  included  in  their  petitions 
the  points  demanded  by  the  magnates,  and  thus  the  petition  of 
the  latter  was  merged  in  the  more  general  statement  of  counsel 
and  consent.  A  single  instance  will  suffice :  in  134 1  the  lords  statute 
petitioned  for  a  declaration  that  the  peers  of  the  land  should  not  thepetiuon 
be  tried  except  in  parliament :  that  declaration  was  embodied  l^i^ates. 
in  a  statute  enacted  '  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  other  great  men,  and  of  all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  of 

^  Statntee,  i.  4.  >  Statatefl,  i.  106. 

»  Statutes,  i.  III.  *  Statutes,  i.  136. 

*  In  1339  the  magnates  petitioned  alone  on  the  subject  of  wai'dship  and 
the  rights  of  lords  of  manors;  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  104:  in  1341  the  lords  and 
commons  petitioned  together;  ibid.  118. 
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England  S  a  form  safEciently  exceptional  to  prove  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  petition  of  the  magnates  was  less  usual  than  legislation 
on  petition  of  the  commons, 
paoacnu  of        The  bills  of  articles  presented  by  the  barons,  on  behalf  of  the 
puiiuiieiiu    whole  community  of  the  realm,  to  Edward  I  at  Lincoln  in 
1 301',  and   the  petitions  of  1309'  and  1310*  were  rather 
petitions  of  the  parliament  than  petitions  of  the  commons :  but 
they  were  important  precedents  for  the  separate  action  of  the 
Petitioofl       third  estate.    The  statute  of  Stamford,  the  result  of  the  peti- 
oommoiiAity.  tions  of  1309,  mentions  more  than  once  the  supplications  of  the 
commonalty  as  the  moving  cause  of  the  legislation';  in  1320 
again  the  supplication  of  the  commonalty  is  referred  to  in 
the  preamble  to  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  Fourth*.     It 
is  however  the  second  statute  of  1327  that  introduces  the  form 
which  was  aftei'wards  generally  adopted,  of  specifying  the  peti- 
tion of  the  commons  in  contradistinction  to  the  assent  of  the 
magnates'' ;  and  thus  the  right  of  initiation  is  distinctly  and 
unmistakeably  recognised.    This  form  continues  to  be  generally 
used  until  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VI,  when  the  words 
'  by  authority  of  parliament '  were  added ;  from  the  first  year  of 
Henry  YII  the  mention  of  petition  is  dropped  and  the  older 
form  of  assent  substituted,  a  change  which  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  an  act  or  draughted 
statute  in  preference  to  that  of  petition. 
i«»***^2J"  ^'y       The  power  of  initiation  by  petition  belonged  to  the  estate  of 
the  clergy  assembled  in  parliament ;  and  upon  their  representa- 
tions statutes  were  occasionally  founded,  the  enacting  words  of 
which  imply  the  co-operation  of  the  loi'tls  and  commons  by  way 
stfttnte.of      of  assent :  thus  in  1344,  on  the  grant  made  by  the  prelates  and 
on^a  peutioD  proctors  of  the  clergy,  and,  as  we  know  from  the  rolls  of  parlia- 

of  the  clei^gy. 

*  Statutes,  i.  295. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  i.  104:    'Billa  praelatorum  et  prooerom  regni  liberata 
domino  regi  ex  parte  todas  communitatis  in  parliamento  Linoolniae.* 

'  Rot.  Pari.  i.  443:  *Le8  articles  souz  escritz  furent  bailies  a  nostre 
seignenr  le  roy  par  la  oommunalte  de  son  roialme  a  son  parlement.* 

*  Lib.  Cnst.  p.  199 :  '  Ceo  est  la  petition  des  Prelats,  oontes  et  barons.* 

*  Statutes,  i.  154-156. 
«  Statutes,  i.  180. 

'  Statutes,  i.  253. 
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ment,  as  the  result  of  their  petition,  the  king,  by  assent  of  the 
magnates  and  of  all  the  commonalty,  does  of  his  good  grace  grant 
the  privileges  demanded  \  As  the  right  of  petition  belonged  to 
every  subject  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  these  illustrations 
of  the  practice;  legislation  however,  properly  so  called,  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  followed  on  the  petition  of  private  in* 
dividaals*. 

The  right  of  debating  on  the  subjects  which  were  either  laid  Right  of 

diBciiMion  in 

by  the  king  before  the  parliaments,  or  introduced  by  means  of  pariiiunent. 
petition,  was  recognised  in  the  widest  way  as  belonging  to  each 
of  the  estates  separately  and  to  all  together :  there  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  no  restriction  as  to  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
houses  or  individual  members;   the  king's  directions  at  the 
opening  of  parliament  that  the  several  estates,  or  portions  of 
them,  should  deliberate  apart  being  simply  a  recommendation 
or  direction  for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business.    Late  in  the  commnni. 
reign  of  Edward  III,  long  after  the  final  arrangement  of  the  between  the 
two  houses,  we  have  seen  a  custom  arising  by  which  a  number  oommoiia. 
of  the  lords,  either  selected  by  their  own  house  or  chosen  by  the 
commons,  were  assigned  to  confer  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
commons  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  king's  request  for 
money  ^ ;  but  long  before  this,  and  in  &ct  almost  as  soon  as  the 
parliament  definitely  divided  into  two  houses,  it  is  clear  that 
the  closest  conmiunication  existed  between  the  two.     The  com- 
mons were  expected,  after  debating  on  the  questions  laid  before 
them,  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  lords  ^;  the  lords  and 

1  Stntates,  i.  302 ;  Rot.  Pari  ii.  150. 

'  The  statute  '  de  Tasto  *  of  1292  is  enacted  by  the  king  in  fall  parlia- 
ment in  oonseqnence  of  a  private  lawsuit  exhibited  to  the  king ;  but  the 
enactment  is  made  for  the  decision  of  a  point  on  which  the  judges  were 
disagreed,  and  the  initiation  of  the  legislation  comes  from  the  king  in 
council ;  Statutes,  i.  109. 

'  In  1373;  see  above,  p.  446. 

*  In  1347  ^^7  '^"^  expressly  directed  to  do  this;  Rot.  ParL  ii.  165  ;  in 
1348  they  are  ordered  to  report  to  the  king  and  his  council ;  in  1351  to 
repiort  to  the  king  on  a  day  fixed ;  in  1352  to  report  by  means  of  a  chosen 
committee;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  200,  226,  237.  In  the  last  year  the  lords  sent 
their  advice  to  the  commons;  in  1362  the  knights  were  examined  before 
the  lords;  in  1368  the  two  houses  had  full  deliberation  together;  Rot. 
Pari.  ii.  269,  295 ;  and  in  1376  the  king  directed  them  to  report  to  one 
another  on  each  point ;  ibid.  p.  322. 
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commons  in  1341  joined  in  petitions \  and  in  every  case  of  a 
money  grant  not  only  conference  but  agreement  must  have  been 
the  rule.  The  attempt  made  by  Richard  II  in  1 383  '  to  nominate 
the  committee  of  lords  who  were  to  confer  with  the  commons 
was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  king  tried  to  disturb  this 
right  of  consultation ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  lords  by 
adopting  a  sullen  tone  towards  the  commons  endangered  the 
free  exercise  of  it ;  in  1378  for  instance  they  objected  to  a  con- 
ference of  select  lords  with  the  house  of  commons  as  a  novelty 
introduced  of  late  years,  and  stated  that  the  proper  and  usual 
plan  was  for  both  houses  to  depute  a  small  number  of  their 
members  to  discuss  matters  quietly  together,  after  which  each  of 
the  two  committees  reported  to  its  own  house'.  In  1381  they 
declared,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  commons  to  know  the 
mind  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  judges  separately,  that  the 
practice  of  parliament  was  that  the  commons  should  lay  their 
ailvice  before  the  lords  and  not  the  lords  before  the  commons^. 
The  consultative  voice  belonging  to  the  estate  of  clergy  would 
seem  to  have  been  equally  free,  but  the  traces  of  it  are  more 
rare,  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  attendance  of  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  under  the  prsemunientes  clause,  partly 
because  that  voice  when  exercised  at  all  would  generally  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  bishops,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
their  action  as  members  of  the  house  of  lords  and  as  the  leaders 
of  the  clerical  estate.  If  we  suppose  Thomas  Haxey,  the  famous 
petitioner  of  1397,  to  have  been  a  clerical  proctor,  his  history 
affords  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  session  of  the  estate  of  clergy  in 
that  parliament,  but  of  its  actual  co-operation  and  consultation 

'  See  above,  p.  6aa.  '  See  above,  p.  488,  note  i. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  36. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  100 :  £t  piiast  outre  la  dite  oommnne  qne  lea  prelate 
par  eux  mesmes,  les  grantz  seigneurs  temporelx  par  eux  mesines,  les  chi- 
valers  par  eux  mesmes,  les  justices  par  eux  et  tous  autres  ettatz  singnlere- 
ment  fussent  ohargez  de  treter  et  oommnner  sur  ceste  lour  charge,  et  que 
lour  advis  fust  reportez  a  la  commune,  a  fyn  que  bon  remede  fust  ordenex. 
A  quoi  fust  dit  et  responduz,  qe  \e  roi  ad  fait  charger  lea  seigneurs  et  autres 
sages  de  oommuner  et  treter  diligeanment  sur  les  dites  matires,  niaiA 
Tanciene  oustume  et  forme  de  parlement  a  este  tout  dys,  que  la  commune 
reporteroit  leur  advis  sur  les  matires  a  eux  donez  au  roi  nostre  seigneur  et 
as  seigneurs  du  parlement  primerement,  et  non  pas  e  contra.' 
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with  the  house  of  commons.  Such  association  of  the  two  re- 
presentative bodies  was,  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  believed  to 
have  been  customary  at  the  time,  then  long  past,  when  the 
clerical  proctors  had  attended ;  but  this  is  not  quite  clear  ^  We 
shall  however  find  reason  to  believe  that  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament in  the  foui*teenth  century  were  not  bound  by  any  very 
strict  rules.  The '  Modus  tenendi  parliamentum/  which,  although  Account 
it  does  not  describe  anything  that  ever  existed,  may  be  regarded  the  *  m odua 
as  exhibiting  the  popular  idea  of  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  tfauntntim!* 
fourteenth  century,  gives  a  rule  for  settling  disputed  questions 
between  the  several  estates  of  parliament:  the  steward,  con- 
stAble,  and  marshall  or  two  of  them  are  to  choose  five-and- 
twenty  members  from  the  whole  body,  two  bishops^  three  clerical 
proctors,  two  earls  and  three  barons,  five  knights  of  the  shire, 
and  five  citizens  and  burghers ;  these  twenty-five  are  to  reduce 
their  number  either  by  pairing  off  or  by  electing  a  smaller  number 
among  themselves,  and  the  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  the 
representation  of  the  whole  parliament  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  that  finds  itself  unanimous '.  There  is  no  instance  commmee 
on  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  which  this  plan  was  followed,  but  i«riiament. 
the  method  adopted  in  1397,  when  the  clerical  estate  delegated 
its  functions  to  a  single  proctor,  and  in  1398,  when  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  parliament  delegated  its  full  powers  was 
chosen  in  something  like  the  same  proportion  from  the  several 
estates,  may  show  that  such  an  expedient  may  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  question  of  assent  is  of  greater  impoi*tance,  but  is  also  Right  or 
more  clear.     The  theory  of  Edward  I,  that  that  which  touches  belonging  to 
all  should  be  approved  of  all,  was  borne  out  by  his  own  practice    ^  "^^ 
and  by  the  proceedings  of  his  son's  reign.     The  statutes  of  Ed- 
ward II  are  almost  invariably  declared  to  be  enacted  with  the 
assent  of  prelates,  barons,  and  whole  community,  which  in  this 
collocation  can  scarcely  be  understood  to  mean  anything  but 
the  commons.     The  mention  of  the  petition  of  the  commons, 

/  See  above,  p.  516,  and  vol.  iii.  \  432. 

^  Select  Charten,  p.  506.    Prynne  (4th  Inst.  p.  5)  regards  th'u  rule  as  a 
misreading  of  the  Statute  14  Edward  III.  st.  i.  c.  5. 
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wliicli  is  introduced  under  Edward  III,  does  not  merely  de-  | 
scribe  a  lower  position  taken  up  by  the  third  estate,  but  must  | 
be  regarded  a  fortiori  as  implying  assent ; — ^that  for  which  they 
liave  prayed  they  can  hardly  need  to  assent  to ; — it  would  further 
seem  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  statutes  of  the  clei^,  which 
were  not  passed  at  the  petition  of  the  commons,  the  assent  of 
the  commons  is  declared  as  it  had  been  under  Edward  11  ^  It 
may  however  be  questioned  whether  the  assent  of  the  commons 
was  necessary  to  such  statutes  framed  on  the  petitions  of  the 
clergy,  whether  the  assent  of  the  clerical  estate  was  necessary  to 
statutes  framed  on  petition  of  the  commons,  and  whether  there 
was  not  some  jealousy  felt  by  the  commons  of  any  legislation 
that  was  not  founded  on  their  own  petitions. 

The  first  of  these  points  has  been  referred  to  already ;  and  it 
cannot  be  very  certainly  decided  '.  K  Edward  I,  as  his  practice 
seems  to  show,  regarded  the  enacting  power  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  advised  by  the  magnates,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  looked 
on  the  other  two  estates  as  being  in  somewhat  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  himself  and  the  lords,  and  required  the  assent  of 
each  in  those  measures  only  which  concerned  them  separately. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  practice  had  as  early  as  1307  out- 
grown the  theory,  for  the  statute  of  Carlisle',  which  closely 
concerns  the  clergy,  does  not  express  the  consent  even  of  the 
prelates,  and  was  passed,  no  doubt,  without  their  overt  co- 
operation, which  might  have  exposed  them  to  excommunication. 
It  is  not  however  surprising  that,  when  the  commons  under 
Edward  III  contented  themselves  with  the  title  of  petitioners, 
the  clergy  should  imagine  themselves  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  or  that  the  kings  should  favour  an  assumption  that 
tended  to  exalt  their  own  claims  to  legislate.  Thus,  although 
in  1340,  1344,  and  1352  the  statutes  passed  at  the  petition 
of  the  clergy  received  the  assent  of  the  commons^,  it  seems 


*  Statutes,  L  393,  302,  •  Above,  p.  159. 
'  Statutes,  i.  150-153.                                            ^ 

*  The  statute  of  1340  is  enacted  at  the  request  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
'  par  accord  et  assent  des  ditz  peres  «t  de  toutz  autres  somons  et  esteants 
en  notre  dit  i)arlement  ;*  Statutes,  i.  393 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  113.  The  statute 
of  1344  is  in  the  form  of  a  charter  granted  'par  assent  des  grants  et  des 
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abnost  certain  that  from  time  to  time  statutes  or  ordinances  statute 
were  passed  by  the  king  at  their  request  without  such  assent,  pecition  of 
The  'articuli  cleri'  of  131 6,  which  were  the  answers  of  the*  *  '*^* 
king  and  council  to  certain  questions  propounded  by  the  clerical 
estate  in  parliament,  were  enrolled  as  a  statute  without  having 
received  the  consent  of  the  commons  ^  In  some  instances  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  convocation,  in  the  form  of  canons 
and  constitutions,  would  require  royal  assent,  or  a  promise  to 
abstain  from  interference,  before  the  church  could  demand  the 
aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  their  execution  or  repel  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  civil  courts ;  in  such  cases  it  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  enactments  would  come  before  parliament  at 
all,  and  the  letters  of  warning  addressed  by  Edward  I  to  the  eccle- 
siastical councils  of  his  reign,  forbidding  them  to  attempt  any 
measure  prejudicial  to  the  crown  or  kingdom,  show  that  some 
suspicions  of  their  aggressive  character  were  felt  at  that  time. 
In  1344  the  commons  petition  that  no  'petition  made  by  the  The  com. 

_  TDOot  petition 

clergy  to  the  disadvantage  or  damage  of  the  magnates  or  com-  th»t  petHiont 
mons  should  be  gi*anted  without  being  examined  by  the  king  maj  not  be 
and  his  council,  so  that  it  might  hold  good  without  damage  to  without 
the  lords  and  commons.'     This  somewhat  self-contradictory  re- 
quest seems  certainly  to  imply  that  such  legislation  had  been 
allowed,  and  that  the  commons  did  not  at  the  moment  see  their 
way  to  resist  it  by  declaring  that  no  such  statute  should  be 
enacted  without  their  consent     But  after  all  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  the  petition  refers  to  statutes  at  all,  and  not  rather 
to  ordinances,  for  which  the  assent  of  the  commons  was  not  re- 
quired'.    In  the  parliament  of  1377,  however,  it  was  definitely 

ocnmnuiies;'  Statutes,  i.  303.  That  of  1353  is  Me  TasBent  de  son  dit  par- 
lement;'  Ibid.  i.  325. 

^  Statutes,  i.  175,  176.  The  questions  were  presented  in  the  parliament 
of  Lincoln  in  January ;  the  answers  were  given,  after  a  clerical  grant  of 
money,  at  York  in  the  following  November. 

'  The  petition  of  1344  may  have  had  a  general  application,  but  the  par- 
ticular drcnmstances  under  which  it  was  presented  were  these:  in  1343 
archbishop  Stratford  in  a  council  of  bishops  issued  a  series  of  constitu- 
tions, by  one  of  which  ecclesiastical  censures  were  decreed  against  all  who 
detained  tithe  of  underwood  or  'i^lva  caedua,'  The  commons  immediately 
seized  on  this  as  a  grievance,  petitioned  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  further 
prayed  that  prohibitions  might  issue  in  cases  where  suits  for  tithe  of  wood 
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demanded  that  neither  statute  nor  ordinance  should  without  the 
consent  of  the  commons  be  framed  on  a  petition  of  the  clergy  : 
the  clergy  refused  to  be  bound  by  statutes  made  without  their 
consent,  the  commons  would  not  be  bound  by  constitutions 
which  the  clergy  made  for  their  own  profit.  The  king  answered 
by  a  request  for  more  definite  information,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  delay ;  and  the  commons  afterwards  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  ^  The  statute  of  1382  against  the  heretic 
preachers,  whidi  was  repealed  in  the  next  parliament  at  the 
petition  of  the  commons,  as  having  been  made  without  their 
consent,  forms  one  clause  of  a  statute  which  declares  itself  to 
have  been  made  by  the  king,  the  prelates,  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament*.  It  may  or  may  not  have  received  the  assent  of 
the  commons,  but  it  bears  no  certain  evidence  of  having  been 
framed  on  a  petition  of  the  clergy,  nor  do  the  commons  allege 
that  it  has.  It  almost  certainly  was  suggested  by  the  bishops, 
whose  functions  it  was  intended  to  amplify,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  specially  with  the  parliamentary  estate  of  the 
clergy,  nor  was  the  dread  of  heresy  at  all  peculiar  to  that 
body. 

That  the  consent  of  the  estate  of  clergy  was  necessary  to 
legislation  approved  by  the  lords  and  commons  has  never  been 
maintained  as  a  principle,  or  even  as  a  fact  of  constitutional 
government.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  cite  the  declaration 
of  the  statute  of  York  in  1322,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  clergy  among  the  estates  of  parliament  whose  consent  is 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  any  measure  touching  the 
king  and  the  realm '.     K  there  had  been  any  intention  on  the 

were  iustituted;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  140.  In  1347  they  aociued  the  deigy  of 
olaimiDg  tithe  of  timber  muler  the  aame  constitution,  and  the  bishops 
denied  the  char^ ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  1^0:  but  it  was  renewed  in  155a ;  iUd. 
241.  In  137 1  a  statute  was  passed  at  the  request  of  the  commons  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  to  demand  tithe  for  wood  of  more  than  twenty  yean* 
growth ;  Statutes,  i.  393 ;  Rot  Pari.  iL  301 ;  but  the  dergy  persisted  in 
regarding  this  as  an  ordinance  and  as  not  binding :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  petition  of  1377  had  this  point  in  view.  The  question  of 
tithe  of  underwood  occupies  far  more  space  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament 
than  that  of  heresy. 

»  Rot.  Pari  ii.  368.  «  Stotutee,  ii.  33,  26 ;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  134. 

'  Statutes,  i.  189;  see  above,  p.  369. 
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part  of  Edward  I  to  make  the  clerical  estate  a  permanent  check  Ab^miSon 
on  the  commons,  that  intention  wos  defeated  hy  the  abstention  from  pariS- 
of  the  clergy  themselyes,  their  dislike  to  attend  in  obedience  to 
a  secular  summons,  and  their  determination  to  vote  their  taxes 
in  couTOcation.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  necessary  caution  that  in  critical  cases  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  action  of  parliament  should  not  be  overlooked. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  as  in  132 1,  their  presence  is  in- Their 
sisted  on,  in  order  that  the  proceedings  of  parliament  may  not  S^iJ!^!^ 
be  subsequently  annulled  on  the  ground  of  their  absence ;  and 
the  delegation  of  their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Percy  in  the  par- 
liament of  1397  and  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  in  1398,  shows 
that  Richard  II  carefully  avoided,  even  the  chance  of  any  such 
flaw  invalidating  his  proceedings.    Yet  the  protests  of  the  clergy 
must  now  and  then  have  defeated  proposed  legislation.     In 
1380  the  prelates  and  clergy  protested  against  the  extension 
of  the  functions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace :  the  king  declared 
that  he  would  persist  in  doing  justice,  but  the   resolution  * 
did  not  become  a  statute  \     Sometimes  their  protests  were  Prot«rti  of 
formal;  in  1351,  probably,  they  withheld  their  assent  to  the 
statute  of  Provisors;   at  all  events  it  contains  no  statement 
of  the   assent  of  the  prelates';    and  in   1365,  in  particular 
reference  to  the  statute  of  Praemunire,  they  declared  that 
they  would  not  assent  to  anything  that  might   injure    the 
church  of  England '.    A  similar  protest  was  made  by  the  two  Protcrti  by 
archbishops  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  in  1390^,  and  in  1393 
archbishop  Courtenay  put  on  record  a  schedule  of  explanatory 
protests  intended  to  avoid  offending  the  pope,  whilst  he  sup- 
ported the  national  legislation  against  his  usurpations '.    These 
protests  can  be  scarcely  regarded  as  more  than  diplomatic 
subterfuges :  in  each  case  the  law  is  enacted  in  spite  of  them. 

The  jealousy  of  the  commons  with  regard  to  any  statute  ReMonabto 
which  was  initiated  by  any  other  means  than  by  their  petition  the^mom 
was  not  unreasonable,  if  we  consider  the  attitude  of  the  king  l^aUon. 
in  council,  and  the  legislative  powers  claimed  for  the  magnates 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  83.  «  Statutes,  i.  317.  »  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  285. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ili.  264.  »  Ibid.  304. 
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and  clergy.  The  illuBtrations  already  given  of  the  manipulation 
of  petitions  prove  that  there  was  ground  enough  for  appre- 
hension, and  the  case  of  the  repealed  statute  of  1382  just 
referred  to  is  strictly  in  point  here.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
influence  which  had  obtained  the  passing  of  that  statute  pre- 
vented  the  record  of  its  repeal  from  being  entered  on  the 
Statute  Boll.  Possibly  the  lords  refused  their  consent  to  the 
petition ;  at  any  rate  the  repeal  was  inoperative. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  recorded  dis- 
cussions in  parliament  enable  us  to  say  how  the  dissent  of  the 
lords  to  a  petition  of  the  commons  or  the  dissent  of  the  com- 
mons to  a  proposal  of  the  lords  was  expressed :  so  iar  as  we 
have  gone  it  was  announced  by  the  king  in  his  answer  to  the 
petitions.  Where  the  lords  had  refused  to  consent  the  king 
states  the  fact  and  the  reasons  of  the  refusal.  Such  for  in- 
stance is  the  case  in  1377,  when  the  commons  had  proposed 
special  measures  for  the  education  of  the  boy  king,  to  which 
the  lords  demurred,  thinking  that  all  that  was  needed  could 
be  done  in  other  ways^  From  similar  examples  it  would 
appear  that,  although  the  lords  and  commons  had  ample  oppor- 
timities  of  conference,  their  conclusions  were  stated  to  the 
king  separately.  But  it  is  in  many  instances  impossible  to 
distinguish  whether  the  lords  are  acting  as  a  portion  of  the 
royal  council  or  as  an  estate  of  the  realm:  sometimes  they 
join  in  the  prayer  of  the  commons,  sometimes  they  join  in  the 
answers  of  the  king '. 

In  following  up  the  points  that  have  arisen  touching  the 
legislative  rights  of  the  commons  we  may  seem  to  have  wan- 
dered far  from  the  main  question  of  the  chapter,  the  contest 
between  prerogative  and  parliamentary  authority.  The  di- 
gression is  however  not  foreign  to  the  purpose;  the  period 
has  two  great  characteristic  features,  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  commons,  and  the  growth  of  the  X)retensions  of  pre- 


^  Above,  p.  464. 

'  See,  for  example,  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  130;  and  cf.  Rot.  Pftrl.  ii.  153 :  <aa 
queux  fa  respondu  pur  notre  seigneur  le  roi  et  par  lea  grantz  en  dit 
pnrlement.* 
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I'ogatiye.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  former  is  also  a  check 
on  the  latter;  and  every  vindication  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment is  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  prerogative.  Thus  viewed, 
each  of  the  several  steps  by  which  the  commons  claimed  and 
obtained  their  right  takes  away  from  the  crown  a  weapon  of 
aggression  or  cuts  off  a  means  of  evasion :  and  the  full  recog- 
nition  of  the  right  of  initiating,  consulting  on  and  assenting  to 
or  dissenting  from  legislation,  destroys  the  king's  power  of 
managing  the  powers  and  functions  of  council,  and  of  indirectly 
affecting  the  balance  of  power  among  the  estates,  so  as  to  keep 
in  his  own  hands  the  virtual  direction  of  legislation.  When  The  decUve 
all  is  done  he  possesses,  in  his  right  to  say  ^  le  roi  le  veut '  or  king  in 
*  le  roi  s'avisera,'  more  power  than  can  be  wisely  entrusted  to 
an  irresponsible  officer. 

294.  The  ninth  article  of  the  ordinances  of  131 1  prescribed  General 
that  ^the  king  henceforth  shall  not  go  out  of  his  realm  nor 
undertake  against  any  one  deed  of  war  without  the  common 
assent  of  his  baronage,  and  that  in  parliament  ^'  This  claim,  ciaimorthe 
made  on  behalf  of  the  baronage,  was  exercised,  from  the  beginning  to  dedde  on 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  more  or  less  efficiently  from  ^!i^* 
the  date  of  the  ordinances  themselves,  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  parliament.  The  importance  of  the  point  thus  claimed 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  loss  of  Normandy 
and  Anjou  by  John.  That  king,  so  long  as  he  stood,  as  his 
brother  and  father  had  stood,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  vassals 
whose  interests  ou  the  continent  were  almost  identical  with  his 
own,  had  had  no  need  to  consult  his  baronage  or  ask  permission 
of  his  people  before  making  an  expedition  to  France:  when 
he  did  consult  the  '  commune  consilium '  on  such  questions  it 
was  simply  with  a  view  to  taxation  or  the  collection  of  forces. 
His  own  will  seems  to  have  been  supreme  as  to  the  making 
of  war  or  peace:  he  persisted  or  pretended  to  persist  in  his 
preparations  for  his  expedition  of  1 205  *  in  spite  of  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  archbishop,  his  chief  constitutional 
adviser;  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign  the  barons,  who 
could  not  disobey  his  summons  to  arms,  could  fetter  his  action 
»  SUtutes,  i.  159.  a  M.  Paris,  ii.  490. 
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only  by  refusing  to  follow  him  to  Aquitaine,  a  refusal  which 
he  construed  as  rebellion.  Under  Henry  III  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent ;  he  could  not  have  stirred  a  step  without  the  baronage, 
and  accordingly  in  his  few  expeditions  he  acted  with  the  advice 
and  support  of  the  parliament.  He  carried  the  semblance  of 
consultation  still  further ;  for  if  we  are  to  belieire  the  London 
annalists,  he  not  only  took  but  asked  leave  of  the  citizens  of 
the  capital  before  starting  on  his  journeys.  In  Easter  week, 
1232,  at  S.  Paul's  Cross,  he  asked  leave  to  cross  over  to 
Qascony;  the  same  form  was  observed  in  1253,  1259,  and 
1262  \  and  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  customary 
ceremony  in  which  the  citizens  of  London  represented  the 
community  of  the  realm.  The  acceptance  of  the  Sicilian 
crown  for  his  son  Edmund,  an  act  to  which  the  magnates,  if 
they  had  been  duly  consulted,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
assented,  was  a  rash  and  fatal  assumption  of  prerogative  on 
Henry's  part  which  brought  its  own  punishment  and  afforded 
a  warning  to  his  successors.  Edward  I  engaged  in  no  war 
without  obtaining  both  advice  and  substantial  aid  finom  his 
parliaments,  and,  when  the  barons  in  1297  refused  to  go  to 
Flanders  at  his  command,  they  sought  their  justification  in 
technical  points  of  law ',  not  in  the  statement  that  the  war  had 
been  begun  without  their  consent. 

The  language  of  the  ordinance  of  131 1  seems  then  unneces- 
sarily stringent  if  it  be  understood  as  limiting  an  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  on  this  point.  Read  in  connexion  with  the 
weak  and  halting  policy  of  Edward  II,  it  seems  almost  an 
insult  to  limit  the  military  power  of  a  king,  one  of  whose 
great  feiults  was  his  neglect  of  the  pursuits  of  war.  If  it  were 
not  intended  as  a  declaration  of  public  policy,  in  which  case 
it  assumes,  much  more  than  the  other  ordinances,  the  character 
of  a  political  principle,  it  must  have  been  meant  to  prevent 
Edward  bom  raising  forces,  on  the  pretext  of  foreign  war, 
which  might  be  used  to  crush  the  hostile  baronage  at  home. 

^  Liber  de  Antt  Legg.  p.  9,  '  petiit  licentiam  * ;  p.  19,  'cepit  licenUam '; 
cf.  pp.  4a,  50,  where  'capere  licentiam '  may  merely  mean  'to  take  leave.' 
■  See  above,  p.  137. 
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However  this  may  have  been,  both  during  the  domination  of 
the  ordainers  and  daring  his  own  short  periods  of  independent 
rule,  the  subject  was  kept  before  the  king's  eyes.  In  1314  ReftaMiof 
the  earls  refused  to  follow  him  to  Bannockburn  because  the  goto Scot- 
expedition  had  not  been  arranged  in  parliament  \*  in  13 19  order  of 
he  had  to  announce  the  day  of  muster  as  fixed  by  assent  of 
the  magnates  in  parliament*;  he  asked  by  letter  their  consent 
to  the  issue  of  commissions  of  array ',  and  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign  the  contemplated  expedition  to  France  was  the 
chief  object  for  which  he  tried  to  bring  the  parliaments  together. 
Although  during  this  reign  the  commons  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nates, when  they  were  called  on  to  furnish  money,  arms,  and 
men,  had  opportunity  of  showing  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  join  in  the  wars,  the  complete  recognition  of  their  right  to 
advise,  a  right  which  they  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  assume, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

From  the  very  first  transactions  of  this  reign  the  commons  Advice  or 

11.  1*  ■•  ..  A  ii  the  oomnuMit 

were  appealed  to  as  having  a  voice  m  questions  of  war  andeakedonwrnr 
peace.  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were  anxious  to  fortify  their*"  '***** 
foreign  policy  with  the  consent  of  the  commons;  and,  when 
Edward  himself  started  on  his  great  military  career,  he  started 
with  the  conviction,  which  every  subsequent  year  of  his  life 
must  have  deepened,  that  he  could  sustain  his  armaments  and 
his  credit  only  by  drawing  the  nation  into  full  and  sympathetic 
complicity  with  his  aims.  In  1328  it  was  with  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  the  prelates  and  'proceres,'  earls,  barons,  and 
commons  that  Edward  resigned  liis  claims  on  Scotland^;  in  » 
1332  the  lords  by  themselves,  and  the  knights  of  the  shire  by 
themselves,  debated  on  the  existing  relations  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  joined  in  recommending  that  the  king  should 
continue  in  the  north  watching  the  Scots,  but  not  quitting  the 
realm  ^  From  the  beginning  of  the  French  war  onwards,  to 
enumerate  the  several  occasions  on  which  the  commons  were 
distinctly  asked  for  advice  would  be  to  recapitulate  a  great 
part  of  the  history  discussed  in  the  last  chapter.     We  have 

'  See  above,  p.  354.  '  See  Pari.  Writs,  I.  ii.  518, 519. 

'  Above,  p.  570.  *  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  44a.  *  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  66,  67. 
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there  Been  how  their  zeal  kept  pace  with  the  king's  successes, 
how  in  his  necessities  they  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  making 
conditions  before  they  granted  money,  how  when  the  war 
flagged  they  inclined  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
it  upon  the  lords,  and  how  when  they  were  thoroughly  wearied 
they  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  themselves  unanimously 
desirous  of  peace  ^  But  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  have  been 
awake  to  the  king's  policy,  and  to  have  been  very  cautious  in 
admitting  that  peace  and  war  were  within  their  province  at 
all.  And  the  same  feeling  appears  in  the  following  reign ;  in 
1 380  the  commons  petitioned  against  the  plurality  of  wars ' ; 
from  time  to  time  we  have  seen  them  vigorously  endeavouring 
to  limit,  direct,  and  audit  the  expenditure  on  the  wars,  and 
even  attempting  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  national 
and  royal  interests  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fortresses  of 
Gtiscony  and  Brittany.  But  when  the  question  is  put  barely 
before  them  they  avoid  committing  themselves.  In  1382  they 
declared  that  it  was  for  the  king  and  the  lords  to  determine 
whether  he  should  go  in  person  to  the  war  or  undertake  any 
great  expedition';  but  by  their  reluctance  to  provide  funds 
they  showed  conclusively  that  their  wish  was,  not  perhaps  that 
the  king  should  waste  his  youth  in  idleness,  but  that  he  should 
not  gain  experience  and  militaiy  education  at  their  cost.  In 
1384,  when  consulted  on  the  negotiations  for  peace,  they  replied 
that  they  could  not,  in  the  sight  of  existing  dangers,  advise 
the  king  either  way;  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  king  might 
and  should  act  in  this  behalf  as  it  should  seem  best  to  his 
noble  lordship,  as  concerning  a  matter  which  was  his  own 
proper  inheritance  that  by  right  of  royal  lineage  had  descended 
to  his  noble  person,  and  not  as  appertaining  to  the  kingdom 
or  crown  of  England  \    Such  a  response,  implying  that  Richard 

^  In  X339  the  commona  declare  that  they  are  not  bound  to  give  advice 
on  matten  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge;  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  105  :  in  1348 
they  Ray  much  the  same ;  ibid.  ii.  165.    See  above,  pp.  400,  41 7. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  93. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  145 :  '  ne  Tordinance  de  son  voiage,  ou  de  nul  autre  grant 
viage  a  faire  Boleit  ne  doit  appertenir  a  la  commune  einz  au  rt)i  me8mefi  et 
as  seigneurs  du  roialme.' 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  170,  171. 
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should  enforce  his  claims  on  France  without  the  asBistiuu^  ofjuduudii 
England,  provoked  a  sharp  rejoinder;  the  oommons  weretoMuwer 
charged  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  declare  on  the  spot  their 
choice  of  war  or  peace;  there  was,  he  told  them,  no  middle 
course,  for  the  French  would  agree  to  truces  only  on  terms 
most  favourable  to  themselves.  They  answered  that  they 
wished  for  peace,  but  were  not  able  to  understand  clearly 
the  terms  on  which  peace  was  possible,  and  that  they  did  not 
think  that  the  English  conquests  in  France  should  be  held 
under  the  king  of  France  in  the  same  way  as  the  royal  in- 
heritance in  Gascony  was  held.  The  king,  having  told  them 
that  peace  could  not  be  made  on  such  terms,  asked  them  how 
'  if  the  said  commons  were  king  of  the  realm,  or  in  the  state 
in  which  the  king  is,'  they  would  act  under  the  circumstances. 
They  answered  that,  as  the  magnates  had  said  that  if  they  cauUon 
were  in  the  position  of  the  king  they  would  choose  peace,  so  commona. 
they,  the  commons,  protesting  that  they  should  not  henceforth 
be  charged  as  counsellors  in  this  case,  nur  be  understood  to 
advise  either  one  way  or  the  other,  agreed  to  return  the 
answer  which  tlie  prelates  and  magnates  had  given;  'such 
answer  and  no  other  they  give  to  their  liege  lord.'  Under 
these  circumstances,  had  the  occasion  ever  arisen  for  the  com- 
mons to  demand  a  peremptory  voice  in  the  determination  of 
peace  or  war,  they  might  have  been  silenced  by  their  own 
confession. 

So  far  then  the  king  could  in  this  point  have  made  no  claim  The  royal 
on  the  part  of  his  prerogative,  which  the  commons  could  have  in  this 
contesteil.    As  it  was,  however,  no  such  assei-tion  was  necessary,  indirect, 
and  the  dangerous  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  this  depart- 
ment consisted  in  unwarranted  acts  of  executive  tyranny,  the 
raising  of  provisions  and  munitions  by  way  of  purveyance,  and 
the  levying  of  forces  by  commissions  of  array,  both  which  sub- 
jects we  have  already  examined.     The  commons  preferred,  in 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  an  indirect  to  a  direct  control  over 
the  king's  actions;  the  king  would  have  preferred  more  sub- 
stantial power  with  a  less  complete  acknowledgment  of  his 
absolute  right  to  determine  national  policy.     Royal  prerogative 
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and  parliamentary  control  seem  to  change  places.  The  king 
is  eager  to  recognise  the  authority  that  he  may  secnre  a  hold 
on  the  purse  of  the  commons;  the  commons,  as  soon  as  they  feel 
confident  in  the  possession  of  the  purse,  do  not  hesitate  to  repu- 
diate the  character  of  advisers,  and  leave  to  the  king  the  sole 
responsibility  for  enterprises  which  they  know  that  he  cannot 
undertake  alone.  Hence  the  interchange  of  compliments,  the 
flattering  recognition  of  the  prerogative  power  and  personal 
wisdom  of  the  prince,  the  condescending  acknowledgment  that 
in  all  matters  of  so  high  concern  the  prince  must  have  the  advice 
of  his  &ithful  commons. 

295.  The  speeches  of  the  chancellors  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment very  frequently  contained,  besides  a  request  for  advice  on 
war  or  peace  and  a  petition  for  money,  a  demand  of  counsel 
from  the  several  estates  of  the  realm  on  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  public  peace  ^ ;  and  it  is  in  this  clause,  coupled  with 
the  general  offer  to  receive  petitions  and  gravamina,  that  the 
fullest  recognition  is  found  of  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
review  the  administrative  system,  and  recommend  executive 
reforms  as  well  as  new  statutes.  They  were  thus  justified  in 
pressing  on  the  king's  notice  the  misconduct  of  the  sheriffit, 
their  continuance  in  office  for  more  than  a  year  contrary  to  the 
statutes,  the  evils  which  attended  the  unsettled  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  abuses  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
usurpations  of  the  courts  of  the  steward  and  marshall,  and  in 
general  those  mischiefs  which  arose  from  the  interference  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  by  the  exercise  of  royal  preroga- 
tive. Thus  the  commons,  although  not  pretending  to  be  a  court 
of  law,  attempted  to  keep  under  review  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  to  compel  the  king  to  observe  the  pro- 
mises of  the  coronation  oath  and  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  great  charter.  No  words  of  that  fetmous  document  were 
better  known  or  more  frequently  brought  forward  than  the 
fortieth  clause, '  nuUi  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus  aut  differemus 

'  For  example,  see  Rot.  ParL  it.  103 :  '  fment  trois  causes  purposes, 
doant  la  primere  fn,  que  chescun  ffrant  et  petit  endroit  soi  penseroit  la 
manere  coment  la  pees  deinz  le  roialine  purroit  mieuts  et  se  deveroit  plus 
senrement  estre  gardee.*    Of.  ibid.  pp.  136,  14a,  161,  166. 
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rectum  et  justitiam^;'  and  none  probably  were  more  necessarily 
pressed  on  the  unwilling  ear  of  the  dishonest  or  negligent 
administrator.  The  fi*equent  petitions  of  the  commons  on  this 
point  show  the  prevalence  of  the  abuses  and  the  determination 
of  the  nation  not  to  rest  until  they  were  abated.  The  sale  of  ProQ^soQ 
writs  in  chancery  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  in  1334) 
1352,  1354,  1371J  1376,  and  1381 ;  the  words  of  the  great 
chai*ter  being  in  each  case  quoted  against  the  king*:  the  com-  Royai 
plaints  are  variously  answered;  in  1334  and  1352  the  king 
charges  the  chancellor  to  be  gracious ;  in  137 1  he  is  directed  to 
be  reasonable;  but  in  each  case  the  answer  implies  that  the 
royal  right  to  exact  heavy  fees  cannot  be  touched ;  *  the  profit 
of  the  king  that  has  customarily  been  given  aforetime  for  writs 
of  grace  cannot  be  taken  away/  is  the  reply  of  Edward  III 
in  1352  ^ :  '  our  lord  the  king  does  not  intend/  says  Kichard  II, 
'to  divest  himself  of  so  great  an  advantage,  which  has  been 
continually  in  use  in  chancery  as  well  before  as  after  the 
making  of  the  said  charter,  in  the  time  of  all  his  noble  pro- 
genitors who  have  been  kings  of  England  \'  The  prescriptive 
right  thus  pleaded  in  the  king's  favour  as  the  source  of  equity 
could  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  clearer  infractions  of 
common  right,  even  when  they  proceeded  from  the  highest 
authority.  In  1351  begins  a  series  of  petitions  against  the  Petitions 
usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  council;  the  commons  pray  that jarMiction 
no  man  be  put  to  answer  for  his  freehold,  or  for  anything  ooonciu  '^ 
touching  life  or  limb,  fine  or  ransom  ^  before  the  council  of 
the  king  or  any  minister  whatsoever,  save  by  the  process  of  law 
thereinbefore  used.  The  king  replies  that  the  law  shall  be  kept, 
and  no  man  shall  be  bound  to  answer  for  his  freehold  but  by 
process  of  law ;  as  for  cases  touching  life  and  limb,  contempt  or 
excess,  it  shall  be  done  as  was  customary.  The  next  year,  1352, 
the  complaint  is  stated  more  definitely ;  the  petitioners  appeal 
to  the  thirty-ninth  article  of  the  charter,  and  insist  that  except 
on  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  jury  no  man  shall  be  ousted 

^  £*g.  Rot.  Pari*  ii.  313,  iii.  116,  and  the  pMsages  refezred  to  below. 
>  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  241,  a6i,  305,  376.  ^  Rot.  ParL  ii.  341. 

*  Rot.  ParL  iii.  116.  »  Rot  Pari.  ii.  328. 
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of  bib  freehold  by  petition  to  the  king  or  council;  the  king 
grants  the  requests  Ten  years  after,  in  1362  and  1363,1116 
complaint  is  renewed ;  &lse  accusations  have  been  laid  against 
divers  persons  before  the  king  himself;  the  commons  pray  that 
such  false  accusers  may  be  forced  to  find  security  to  prosecute 
their  charges,  or  incur  the  punishment  of  false  accusers,  that  no 
one  may  be  taken  or  imprisoned  contrary  to  the  great  charter ; 
the  petition  is  granted,  and  the  answer  incorporated  in  a 
statute'.  The  royal  council  was  the  tribunal  before  which  these 
false  suggestions  were  made,  and  before  which  the  accused  were 
summoned  to  appear :  the  punishment  of  the  accusers  did  not 
tend  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  council;  in  1368  the  prayer  is 
again  presented  and  granted,  but,  like  all  administrative  abuses, 
it  was  not  remedied  by  the  mere  promise  of  redress ' ;  and  as 
the  council  grew  in  power  the  hope  of  redress  was  further 
delayed.  In  1390  Richard  included  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  among  the  rights  of  the  prerogative:  the  commons 
prayed  that  no  one  might  be  summoned  by  the  writ '  quibusdam 
certis  de  causis '  or  other  such  writ  before  the  chancellor  or  the 
council  to  answer  in  any  case  in  which  a  remedy  was  given  by 
the  common  law ;  the  king '  is  willing  to  save  his  prerogative  as 
his  progenitors  have  done  before  him  ^.'  It  is  scarcely  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  with  such  a  system  of  prevarication  in  the  highest 
quai-t«rs  there  should  be  oppression  wherever  oppression  was  pos- 
sible. In  the  disorder  of  the  times  there  are  traces  of  attempts 
made  on  the  part  of  the  great  lords  to  revive  the  feudal  juris- 
dictions which  had  been  limited  by  Henry  II,  and  to  entertain 
in  their  courts  suits  which  were  entirely  beyond  their  compe- 
tence. The  complaint  made  to  Edward  III  in  1376,  against 
those  who  accroached  royal  power  by  new  impositions^,  may  pos- 
sibly be  explained  in  this  way ;  but  under  Bichard  II  the  evil 
is  manifest.  In  139 1  the  commons  grievously  complained  that 
the  king's  subjects  were  caused  to  come  before  the  councils  of 

»  Rot.  Pari,  ii  239. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  370,  280,  283;  Statutes,  i.  38a,  384. 
'  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  295 :  of.  ako  the  petitions  in  1377;  ibid.  iii.  21 :  in  1378; 
ibid.  iii.  44:  and  in  i3sk;  ibid.  323. 

*  Rot.  Pari  iii.  267.  *  Above,  p.  454. 
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divers  lords  and  ladies  to  answer  for  their  freeholds,  and  other  private 
things  real  and  personal,  contrary  to  the  king's  right  and  the 
common  law^ :  a  remedy  was  granted  by  statute  ^  but  in  1393 
the  complaint  was  renewed  and  the  king  had  to  promise  that  the 
statute  should  be  kept  K  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
may  have  afforded  an  inviting  example  for  this  species  of  abuse. 

Such  prerogative  or  prescriptive  right  as  could  be  claimed  for  couru  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  council,  within  lawful  limits,  might  ^cenf  * 
also  be  pleaded  for  the  courts  of  the  eteward,  the  constable, 
the  marshall,  and  other  half  private,  half  public  tribunals,  which 
had  survived  the  enactments  of  the  great  charter,  and  which, 
throughout  the  whole  period  before  us,  were  felt  as  a  great 
grievance.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  these  courts  for 
certain  specific  purposes,  and  the  instinctive  policy,  inherent  in 
such  institutions,  of  extending  their  jurisdiction  wherever  it 
was  possible,  together  with  the  vitality  fostered  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  vested  interests,  gave  them  a  long-continued 
existence.  The  Articuli  super  Cartas  in  1 300  had  defined  their 
jurisdiction  * :  notwithstanding  much  intermediate  legislation, 
they  were  found  in  1390  to  be  drawing  to  themselves  cases  of 
contracts,  covenants,  debts,  and  other  actions  pleadable  at  com- 
mon law.  The  king  again  defines  the  sphere  of  their  work,  but 
even  here  he  draws  in  the  question  of  prerogative ;  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  constable  of  Dover  touches  the  king's  inheritance; 
before  doing  anything  there  he  will  inquire  into  the  ancient 
custom  and  frame  his  remedy  thereupon  ^ 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  even  by  giving  single  examples,  innumembie 
to  illustrate  all  the  plans  suggested  by  the  indefatigable  com-  matters  of 
mons  to  meet  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  very  many  of  which  were  quite  unconnected  with  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative,  except  that,  where  the  king  gave  a 
precedent  of  illegality  and  defended  it  by  his  prerogative  right, 
he  was  sure  to  find  imitators.    Justice  was  delayed,  not  only  in 

^  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  285.  •  Statutes,  ii.  82.  »  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  305. 

*  Statutes,  i.  138,  art.  3 :  for  petitions  on  the  subject,  see  Rot.  ParL  ii. 
1.40,  201,  228,  240,  336,  368 ;  iii.  65,  202. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  265,  267. 
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GompliAiice  with  royal  writ,  contrary  to  the  charter,  but  by  the 
BolicitatiouB  of  great  men,  loi-ds  and  ladies,  who  maintained  the 
causes  not  merely  of  their  own  bona  fide  dependents,  but  of  all 
who  were  rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  ^  The  evil 
of  maintenance  was  apparently  too  strong  for  the  statutes ;  the 
very  judges  of  the  land  condescended  to  accept  fees  and  robes 
from  the  great  lords  ^,  as  the  king  out  of  compliment  wore  the 
livery  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  justices  of  assize  were 
allowed  to  act  in  their  own  counties,  in  which  they  were  so 
closely  allied  with  the  magnates  that  abuses  prevailed  of  which 
it  was  not  honest  or  decent  to  speak  particularly :  that  especial 
mischief  was  abolished  by  statute  in  1384'.  The  ineflficacy  of 
appeals  was  a  crying  evil;  the  judges  heard  appeals  against 
their  ovm  decisions.  The  choice  of  the  justices  of  assize  was  a 
frequent  matter  of  discussion,  and  the  functions  as  well  as  the 
nomination  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  was  a  subject  both  of 
petition  and  statute,  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  who  were,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  most  energetic  part 
of  the  parliament^.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  on  this 
point  to  illustrate  the  question  before  us,  the  unwillingness  of 
the  king  to  grant  a  single  prayer  that  might  be  interpreted  as 
limiting  his  ^  regalie  ^'  and  the  determination  of  the  commons 
to  control  the  power  which  they  believed  themselves  competent 
to  regulate,  and  fully  justified  in  restricting  where  restriction 
was  necessary. 

It  is  curious  perhaps  that  the  house  of  commons,  whilst  it 
thus  attempted,  and  exercised  in  an  indirect  way,  a  control 
over  every  department  of  justice,  should  not  have  taken  upon 

^  See  the  petitions  agaaiut  mamtenaQoe ;  e.g.  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  10,  63,  166, 
aoi,  238,  568. 

»  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  aoo. 

'  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  334;  iii.  139,  300;  Statates,  ii.  36. 

*  In  1363  the  oommoiiB  petitioned  for  power  to  elect  justices  of  labourers 
and  artisans  and  guardians  of  the  peace,  but  the  king  directed  them  to 
nominate  fit  persons  out  of  whom  he  would  choose ;  Bot.  Pari.  ii.  377.  The 
sameproposal  was  made  in  the  Good  Parliament ;  ibid.  333. 

'  The  constant  allegation  of  the  regalie  appears  in  the  yecy  first  years 
of  Bichard  II,  and  continues  throughout  the  reign.  Many  instances  have 
been  already  given ;  see  also  Bot.  Pari.  iiL  151  71,  73,  99,  3671  368,  379, 
386,  331,  347. 
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itself  to  act  jadicially,  but  have  left  to  the  house  of  lords  the  Poadbiutj 
task  of  trying  both  the  causes  and  the  persons  that  were  amen-  houie  of 
able  to  no  common-law  tribunal.     If  they  ever  were  tempted  might 
to  act  as  judges  it  must  have  been  during  the  period  before  oourt  or* 
us,  when  the  arrangement  in  the  two  houses  was  still  new  and 
when  many  members  of  the  lower  house  might  fairly  have 
considered  themselves  to  be  the  peers  of  the  magnates,  who 
were  distinguished  only  by  the  special  summons.     The  king 
or  the  influential    minister — Edward   II   at   York  in    1322, 
Mortimer  at  Winchester  in  1330^  or  Edward  III  in  the  de- 
struction  of  Mortimer — would   perhaps  have    welcomed    the 
assistance  of  the  commons  in  judgment  as  well  as  in  legisla- 
tion.    But  it  was  a  happy  thing  on  the  whole  that  the  com-  The  com- 

_  mons  content 

mons  preferred  the  part  of  accuser  to  that  of  judge,  and  were  themMives 
content  to  accept  the  award  of  the  magnates  against  the  ob-  power  of  im. 
jects  of  their  indignation.    The  events  of  the  closing  years  of  *****  *°*° 
Richard's  reign  show  that  the  third  estate,  notwithstanding 
its  general  character  of  patriotic  independence,  was  only  too 
susceptible  of  royal  manipulation ;  that  the  right  of  impeach- 
ment was  a  weapon  which  might  be  turned  two  ways.     The 
fact  that  most  of  the  great  malefactors  on  whom  the  power 
of  impeachment  was  exercised  were  magnates,  gave  them  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  and 
the  lords,  new  in  their  judicial  work,  thought  it  necessary  in 
1 330  to  disavow  any  intention  of  trying  any  who  were*  not 
their  peers  \     But  the  commons  wisely  chose  their  attitude  on  TheydecUne 
the  occasion  of  the  deposition  of  Richard,  and  declared  that  they 
were  not  and  had  not  acted  as  judges^.     The  fact  that  they 
had  in  1384  heard  the  complaint  of  John  Cavendish  against 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  and  the  other  occasions  on  which  the  peti- 
tions of  individuals  were  laid  before  them,  show  how  nearly  they 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  functions  of  a  court  of  law  ^ 

'  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  53,  54 :  they  had  tried  Sir  Simon  Bereford,  John  Mal- 
travers,  Thomas  Gumey,  and  'William  de  Ode  for  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 
Thomas  Berkeley  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  knights  in  the  parliament ;  ibid, 
p.  57.  *  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  427. 

'  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  168:    'un  Johan  Cavendish  de  Londres  peasoner  soi . 
pleignast  en  ce  parlement,  primerement  devant  la  oommune  d'Engleterre 
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The  indigtinctness  of  the  line  drawn  between  the  executire 
and  legislative  powers  in  the  kingdom,  and  between  the  ezecn* 
tiye  and  legislative  functions  of  the  king,  accounts  to  some 
extent,  not  indeed  for  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  high  pre- 
rogative, but  certainly  for  the  difficulty  of  securing  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament  proper  control  over  the  administration. 
Nor  is  the  indistinctness  all  on  one  side.  A  king  who  inherited 
traditions  of  despotism,  or  who  like  Bichard  II  had  formed 
a  definite  plan  of  absolute  sovereignty,  saw  little  difference 
between  the  enacting  and  enforcing  of  a  law,  between  the 
exaction  and  the  outlay  of  a  pecuniary  impost,  between  the 
raising  and  the  command  of  an  army :  he  inherited  his  crown 
from  kings,  many  of  whom  had  exercised  all  these  powers  with 
little  restraint  from  the  counsel  or  consent  or  dissent  of  their 
parliaments.  With  the  barons  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
the  parliaments  of  the  fourteenth  it  was  the  substance  of  power, 
not  the  theoretical  limitation  of  executive  functions,  that  was 
the  object  of  contention.  The  claims  made  in  1258  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  king's  council  and  ministers,  the  resus- 
citation of  the  Eame  projects  in  131 1  and  1386,  were  nearly 
as  much  opposed  to  the  ultimate  idea  of  the  constitution  as 
were  the  abuses  of  power  which  they  were  intended  to  rectify. 
When  the  parliament  under  the  leadership  of  the  barons  pro- 
ceeded to  make  regulations  for  the  household,  to  fix  the  days 
and  places  of  muster,  to  determine  beforehand  the  times  for 
their  own  sessions,  to  nominate  justices  of  the  peace  and  other 
subordinate  ministers  of  justice,  they  were  clearly  intruding 
into  the  province  of  the  executive.  That  their  designs  were 
beneficial  to  the  nation,  that  their  attempts  even  when  frus- 
trated conduced  to  the  growth  of  liberty,  that  they  were  dic- 
tated by  a  true  sense  of  national  sympathy,  is  far  more  than 
enough  to  acquit  them  of  presumption  in  the  eyes  of  the 
posterity  which  they  so  largely  benefited.  But  the  same  facts 
did  not  present  themselves  in  the  same  light  to  the  kings  who 

en  lour  assemble  en  presence  d^autres  preUts  et  seigneurs  temporels  illoe- 
ques  lors  esteantz,  et  puis  apres  devant  touz  les  urelatz  et  seigneurs 
esteantz  en  ce  parlement.'  The  chancellor  answered  the  complaint  first 
before  the  lords,  then  before  the  lords  and  commons  together. 
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had  in  the  person  of  Richard  II  perfected  the  idea  of  territorial 
monarchy.  And  this  must  he  allowed  to  mitigate  in  some  Soma  «zciut 
degree  the  censure  that  is  visited  on  those  sovereigns  who  thMryof 
were  the  most  ardent  maintainors  of  prerogative.  They  had 
inherited  their  crown  with  duties  to  hoth  predecessors  and 
successors :  they  were  none  of  them,  unless  it  was  Edward  II, 
men  of  mean  ability,  or  consciously  regardless  of  their  duties 
towards  their  people:  they  looked  on  the  realm  too  much  as 
a  property  to  be  managed,  not  indeed  without  regard  to  the 
wel&re  of  the  inhabitants,  but  with  the  ultimate  end  and  aim 
of  benefiting  its  owner;  a  family  perhaps,  but  one  in  which 
the  patria  potestas  was  the  supreme  rule, — a  rule  to  which 
there  was  no  check,  against  which  there  was  no  appeal.     The  Eauiubie 

Jnocinoiit 

constitutional  historian  has  not  to  acquit  or  condemn,  but  he  nceeaMuy. 
must  recognise  the  truth  of  circumstances  in  which  entire  ac-» 
quittal  and  entire  condemnation  alike  would  be  unjust. 

296.  In  no  part  of  the  constitutional  fabric  was  more  au- Powwofthe 

fclng  in  the 

thority  left  to  the  king,  and  in  none  was  less  interference  oonidtatioii 
attempted  by  the  pfLrliament,  than  in  the  constitution  of  the  ment* 
parliament  itself.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  edifice 
crowned  by  Edward  I  in  1295  was  already  deemed  too  sacred 
to  be  rashly  touched.  The  king  retained  the  right  of  sum- 
moning the  estates  whenever  and  wherever  he  chose ;  he  could, 
without  consulting  the  magnates,  add  such  persons  as  he  pleased 
to  the  permanent  number  of  peers,  and  he  might,  no  doubt, 
with  very  little  trouble  and  with  no  sacrifice  of  popularity, 
have  increased  or  diminished  the  number  of  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  by  dealing  with  the  sheriffs.  On  these  three 
points  occasional  contests  turned,  but  they  scarcely  ever,  as 
was  the  case  in  later  reigns,  came  into  the  foreground  as 
leading  constitutional  questions. 

The  frequent  session  of  parliament  was  felt  by  the  nation  at  Smtimmt 
large  far  more  as  a  burden  than  as  a  privilege  ;  the  counties  and  the  ' 
and  boroughs  alike  murmured  at  the  cost  of  representation ;  to  freqoent 
the  borough  representatives  in  the  lower  house  and  the  mo-  ^umem. 
nastic  members  of  the  upper  house  avoided  attending  when- 
ever they   could;    and   frequent   parliaments   were   generally 
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regarded  as  synonymous  with  frequent  taxation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  more  active  politicians  saw  in  the  regular  session  of 
the  estates  the  most  trustworthy  check  upon  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  king,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  and  might,  if  they  dealt  judiciously  in 
the  matter  of  money,  be  obliged  to  redress  their  grievances. 
With  the  king  the  feeling  was  reversed  in  each  case;  as  a 
means  of  raising  money,  he  might  have  welcomed  frequent 
and  regular  sessions ;  as  a  time  for  compulsory  l^slation  and 
involuntary  receiving  of  advice,  he  must  have  been  inclined  to 
call  them  as  seldom  as  possible.  Accordingly  when  political 
feeling  was  high,  there  was  a  demand  for  annual  parliaments ; 
when  the  king's  necessities  were  great  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  nation  inert  or  exhausted,  there  was  a  manifest  reluctance 
to  attend  parliament  at  all.  Thus  in  1258  the  barons  under 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  directed  the  calling  of  three  parlia- 
ments every  year,  and  Edward  I  observed  the  rule  so  far  as 
it  involved  annual  sessions  for  judicial  purposes;  but  neither 
of  these  precedents  applied  exactly  to  the  parliaments  when 
completely  constituted.  Three  times  in  the  year  was  clearly 
too  often  for  the  country  to  be  called  on  to  send  representa- 
tives either  to  legislate  or  to  tax.  The  completion  of  the  par- 
liamentary constitution  having  rendered  the  necessity  less 
pressing,  the  latter  years  of  Edward  I  and  the  early  years  of 
Edward  II  saw  these  assemblies  called  only  on  urgent  oocasions, 
and  this  no  doubt,  as  well  as  the  wish  to  imitate  the  barons 
of  1258,  led  the  lords  oi-dainers^  of  131 1  to  direct  annual 
parliaments;  the  same  question  arose  in  1330' and  1362/ and 
in  both  those  years  it  was  ordered  by  statute  that  parliaments 
should  be  held  once  a  year  and  oftener  if  necessary'.  The 
same  demand  was  made  in  the  Good  Parliament  and  was 
answered  by  a  reference  to  existing  statutes*.  The  question 
and  answer  were  repeated  in  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  11^, 

>  Statutes,  i.  165,  art.  39.  '  Statutes,  i.  265. 

'  Statutes,  i.  374 :  on  the  subject  of  annual  parliaments,  see  especially 
the  article  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  aSth  volume  of  the  Edinbui^h  Review, 
no.  ^f.,  pp.  T26  sq. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  355,  art.  186.  «  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  23,  art.  54. 
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and  in  1378  the  cbancellor  in  his  opening  speech  referred  to  Annual 
the  rule  now  established  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  summons 
of  parliament ^  In  1388  the  commons  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
fix  by  petition  the  time  for  summoning  the  next  parliament'. 
Examples  of  a  contrary  feeling  may  be  found:  thus  in  1380 
both  lords  and  commons  petition  that  they  may  not  be  called 
together  for  another  year'.  Other  instances  show  that  the 
need  of  money  occasionally  influenced  the  king  more  strongly 
than  the  fear  of  receiving  unwelcome  advice;  in  1328  four  par- 
liaments were  held,  in  1340  three,  and  in  some  of  the  later 
years  of  Edward  III  and  of  the  early  years  of  Bichard  II  the 
estates  were  called  together  twice  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  In  those  years  again  for  which  supplies  had  been  imguUritjr 
pix)vided  by  biennial  or  triennial  grants  made  beforehand  no  aocoant«d 
parliament  was  called  at  all.  The  result  was  to  leave  matters  ^^' 
very  much  as  they  were;  annual  parliaments  were  the  rule; 
it  was  only  in  unquiet  times  that  the  commons  found  it  ne- 
cessary or  adyisable  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  rule; 
but'  when  they  found  Richard  II  proposing  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  parliament  and  reduce  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
to  a  permanent  committee,  they  were  at  once  roused  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence  against  their  rights. 

The  determination  of  the  place  of  parliament  and  of  the  Place  of 
length  of  the  session  rested  with  the  king.     Occasionally  the  by  the  king, 
place  was  fixed  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  interference  of 
the  London  mob  with  the  freedom  of  debate ;  Winchester  and 
Salisbury  were  chosen  by  Mortimer,  and  Gloucester  by  John 
of  Gaunt  for  this  reason ;  most  of  the  deviations  from  the  rule 
of  meeting  at  Westminster  were  however  caused  by  the  Welsh 
and  Scottish  wars.     The  power  of  prorogation  either  before  or  Power  of 
after  the  day  of  meeting  rested  with  the  king,  and,  although  ^'°"** 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  the  parliaments  were  newly 
summoned  and  the  representative  members  chosen  afresh  for 
each   session,   the   few  exceptional   capea   of  prorogation    are 

1  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  33.  «  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  246. 

'  Rot  Pari.  iii.  75 :  '  en  priantz  a  uosire  seignur  lo  roi  que  nul  parle- 
luent  Boit  tenuz  deiiiz  Ic  dit  roialme  pur  pluis  cnnrger  sa  poevre  oommune 
par  entrc  cy  et  le  dit  festo  de  SS.  Michael  proschein  veuaat  en  un  an.* 
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Bufiicieut  io  prove  that  the  royal  right  was  exercised  without 
hesitation  and  without  producing  any  irritation^.  Occasioiially 
as  in  1339  the  commons  expressed  a  wish  for  a  new  election  % 
being  unwilling  perhaps  to  extend  their  delegated  powers  to 
purposes  which  were  not  contemplated  when  they  were  first 
chosen.  Neither  king  nor  parliament  liked  long  sessions ;  the 
king  would  gladly  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  his  advisers 
as  soon  as  money  was  granted;  and  the  advisers  were  eager 
to  depart  as  soon  as  their  petitions  were  answered.  In  1386, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  impeachment  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  parliament  resisted  the  king's  intention 
to  dismiss  them  or  compelled  him,  by  a  threat  of  dissolution, 
to  attend  against  his  will.  But  generally  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  difficult  to  keep  the  members  together  than  to 
shorten,  for  any  reason,  the  duration  of  the  session. 

The  king  exercised  without  any  direct  check  the  power  of 
adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords  by  special  sum- 
mons, in  virtue  of  which  the  recipient  took  his  seat  as  a  here- 
ditary counsellor.  Edward  III  however  introduced  the  custom 
of  creating  great  dignities  of  peerage,  earldoms  and  dukedoms, 
in  parliament  and  with  the  consent  of  that  body.  By  doing 
this  he  probably  hoped  to  avoid  the  odium  which  his  father  had 
incurred  in  the  promotion  of  Gaveston,  and  to  obtain  parlia- 
mentary authorisation  for  the  gifts  of  laud  or  other  provision, 
made  out  of  the  property  at  his  disposal,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  dignity.  Thus  in  1328  at  the  Salisbury  parliament  he 
made  three  earls,  those  of  Cornwall,  March,  and  Ormond' ;  in 
the  parliament  held  in  February,  1337,  he  made  seven  earls*, 
three  by  the  definite  advice  and  four  with  the  counsel  and  con- 
sent of  parliament,  one  of  whom,  AVilliam  Montacute  earl  of 
Salisbury,  had  some  years  before  received  a  considerable  en- 
dowment at  the  request  of  the  parliament  as  a  reward  for  his 

^  The  principal  cases  of  prorogation  up  to  this  point  were  in  1 31 1,  above, 
p.  347 ;  in  1328,  p.  390 ;  in  1333.  P-  39^ ;  in  1381,  p.  482 ;  in  1388,  p.  504, 
and  in  1397-8,  p.  521 .  Mr.  Allen  (Edinb.  Bev.  xxviii.  135-137)  gives  some 
other  instances  which  are  not  prorogations ;  e.g.  the  great  council  at  Win- 
chester in  1371,  and  the  supplementary  sessiong  at  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  11 

'  Above,  p.  400.  ^  A.  Murimuth,  p.  58.  *  Ibid.  p.  81. 
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assistance  rendered  to  the  king  against  Mortimer  ^     The  pro- 
motions made  by  Itichard  II  were  likewise  announced  or  made 
in  parliament,  although  not  always  with  a  statement  of  counsel 
or  consent.    But  this  practice  did  not  extend  to  simple  baronies,  cnation  of 
which  continued  to  be  created  by  the  act  of  summons  until  in  patent.    ^ 
1387  Richard  created  Sir  John  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  lord  Beau- 
champ  and  baron  of  Kidderminster  by  letters  patent*.     These  Power  of 
examples  therefore  do  not  affect  the  general  truth  of  the  pro*  forming  the 
position  that  the  determination  of  the  numbers  of  the  house  of  lords. 
lords  practically  rested  with  the  king,  controlled,  and  that  very 
inadequately,  by  the  attempts  made  in  parliament  to  prevent 
him  from  alienating  the  estates  of  the  crown  by  the  gift  of 
which  his  new  nobility  would  be  provided  for.     As  has  been 
already  observed,  the  number  of  barons  summoned  during  the 
fourteenth  century  gradually  decreased :   the  new  creations  or 
new  summonses  did  not  really  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by 
the  extinction  of  great  families  or  the  accumulation  of  their 
baronies  in  the  hands  of  individual  magnates.     The  institution  New  titles. 
of  dukedoms  and  marquessates  by  Edward  III  and  Richard  II, 

^  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  56 :  William  Montacute  was  made  earl  of  Salisbury  by 
the  request  of  parliament ;  Hemry  of  Lancaster  earl  of  Derby,  and  Hngh 
of  Audley  earl  of  Gloucest^  'de  diffinito  dicti  parliamenti  nostri  consilio;' 
Lords'  Report,  vol.  v.  pp.  27,  31,  33  :  William  Clinton  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
ibid.  p.  28;  William  Bohnn  earl  of  Northampton,  ibid.  p.  30;  Hubert 
Uiford  earl  of  Suffolk,  ibid.  p.  31 ;  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. So  also  the  marquess  of  Juuers  in  1340  was  made  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  king's  eldest  son  was  created  prince  of  Wales  by  adyice  of 
parliament ;  Ralph  Stafford  earl  of  Stafford,  and  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster 
in  i35i>  were  promoted  with  the  consent  of  the  lords.  Richard  II  did 
not  uniformly  follow  his  grandfather's  precedents ;  but  it  was  occasionally 
done  down  to  the  year  1414 ;  see  Sir  Harry  Nicolas  on  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Devon,  app.  iz.  p.  clxzviii.  In  1425,  the  law 
was  distinctly  laid  down :  '  quod  hujusmodi  creatio  ducum  sive  comitum, 
aut  aliarum  dignitatum,  ad  solum  regem  pertinet  et  non  ad  parliamentum ;' 
Rot.  Pari.  iv.  274. 

*  *SciatiB  quod  pro  bonis  et  ffratuitis  serviciis  quae  dilectus  et  fidelis 
miles  noster  Johannes  de  Beauchamp  de  Holt  senescallus  hospitii  nostri 
nobis  impendit,  ac  loco  per  ipsum  t^pore  coronationis  nostrae  hucusque 
nobis  impenso,  et  quern  pro  nobis  tenere  poterit  in  futuro  in  nostris  con- 
siliis  et  parliamentis,  necnon  pro  nobili  et  fideli  genere  undo  descendit,  ao 
pro  Buis  magnificis  sensu  et  circumspectione,  ipsum  Johannem  in  unum 
pnrium  ac  baronum  regni  nostri  Angliae  praefecimus ;  volentes  quod  idem 
Johannes  et  heredes  masculi  de  corpore  buo  exeuntes  statum  baronis  opti- 
neant  ac  domini  de  Beauchamp  et  barones  de  Kydermynster  nuncupentur;' 
Lords'  Report,  v.  81.     The  example  was  not  followed  until  1433. 
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and  the  creation  of  viscounts  by  Henry  YI,  increased  the  splen- 
dour of  the  house  of  lords  and  perhaps  contributed  to  set  it 
wider  apart  from  the  body  of  Englishmen,  but  did  not  in  anj 
way  strengthen  either  the  royal  power  or  the  actual  importance 
of  the  baronage.    It  was  copied  from  the  customs  of  France  and 
the  empire,  and  may  even  have  produced,  in  the  multiplication 
of  petty  jealousies  and  personal  assumptions,  evils  which,  how- 
ever rife  abroad,  had  not  yet  penetrated  deep  into  English 
society. 
No  attempt        No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  during  the  first  century 
numerical      of  its  existence  to  alter  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  honse 
The houaeof   of  commons,  either  on  the  part  of  the  king  or  on  the  part  of 
"IT.,    parliament.    The  number  of  comities  being  fixed,  and  the  num- 
of\ii?Siire    ^^  ^^  representatives  from  each  being  determined  by  a  custom 
unvaried.      older  than  the  constitution  of  parliament  itself,  there  was  no 
colourable  pretext  on  any  account  to  vary  it.     The  exceptional 
assemblies  of  1352,  1353,  ^^^  '37i>  ^^  which  one  represen- 
tative was  summoned  from  each  county,  were  not  regarded 
as  full  and  proper  parliaments,  but  as  great  councils  only,  the 
action  of  which  required  subsequent  ratification  from  the  proper 
Variation  in  assembly  of  the  estates.    The  number  of  town  representatives 
of  borouffii     might  no  doubt  easily  have  been  tampered  with.    Summoned  as 
^  they  were  by  the  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  not 

individually  specified  in  that  writ,  the  towns  might,  either  by 
the  indulgence  or  by  the  political  agency  of  the  sherifif,  have 
been  deprived  of  the  right  or  allowed  to  escape  the  burden  of 
representation.  That  this  was  to  some  extent  allowed,  would 
seem  to  be  proved  by  the  statute  of  1382,  which  forbids  the 
sheriff  to  be  negligent  in  making  his  returns,  or  to  leave  out  of 
them  any  cities  or  boroughs  that  were  bound  and  of  old  time 
were  wont  to  come  to  the  parliament^.  But  the  borough 
element  of  parliament  was,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  very  secondary  importance ;  the  action 
of  the  town  representatives  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  apart 
from  that  of  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  seldom  noted  in  con- 
junction with  it ;  it  is  only  from  the  subservient  and  illiberal 

'  Statutes,  ii.  25;  Bot.  Pari.  iii.  124. 
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action  of  Richard's  later  parliaments  that  we  can  infer  that  they 
occupied  a  somewhat  more  influential  place  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  than  at  the  beginning ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
8cai*cely  worth  while  for  either  the  royal  or  the  anti-royal  party 
to  have  attempted  important  action  through  their  means. 

It  was  not  then  by  altering  the  balance  of  numbers  in  the  Attempts  to 
house  of  commons  that  the  rival  parties,  in  the  infancy  of  repre-  eiectfona. 
sentative  institutions,  attempted  to  increase  their  own  power ; 
but  by  the  fax  more  simple  plan  of  influencing  the  elections  and, 
if  the  use  of  the  term  is  not  premature,  by  modifying  or  trying  to 
modify  the  franchise.    The  former  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  The  Ung 
of  the  king,  who  could  deal  immediately  with  the  sheriffs  orsheiiAto 
could  overawe  the  county  court  by  an  armed  force ;  the  latter  candidateB. 
was  attempted  on  one  occasion  at  least  by  the  opposition.     In 
1377  John  of  Gkunt  procured  the  return  of  a  body  of  knights  of 
the  shire  which  enabled  him  to  reverse  the  acts  of  the  parliament 
of  1376^;  in  1387  Richard  by  directing  the  sheriffs  to  return 
knights  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  recent  quarrels,  '  magis 
indifferentes  in  modernis  debatis,'  was  held  to  have  interfered 
unconstitutionally  with  the  rights  of  the  commons  ^ ;  and  the 
parliament  of  1397  was  elected  and  assembled  under  intimida- 
tion '.     The  despairing  cry  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  when  put  on 
his  trial, '  The  faithful  commons  are  not  here,'  and  his  persistent 
declaration  that  the  house  of  commons  did  not  express  the  real 
sense  of  the  country,  can  bear  no  other  interpretation.     It  was  Alleged 
moreover  one  of  the  charges  on  which  the  judicial  sentence  mduud  il 
against  Richard  was  founded  that  '  although  by  statute  and  the 
custom  of  his  realm,  at  the  convoking  of  every  parliament,  his 
people  in  every  county  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  and  depute 

^  Chron.  AngL  p.  122:  *Milites  vero  comitatus,  quo8  daz  pro  arbitrio 
surrogaverat ;  nam  omnes  qui  in  ultimo  parliamento  st«tei*ant  procuravit 
pro  viribus  amoveri,  ita  quod  non  faerunt  ex  illiB  in  hoc  parliamento 
praeter  duodecim,  quoB  dux  amovere  non  potuit,  eo  quod  comitatus  do 
quibuB  electi  fueraat  alioa  eligere  noluerunt.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  only 
sixteen  members  of  the  parliunent  of  1376  were  returned  in  1377;  nine 
knights  and  seven  burgesses;  Returns,  pp.  193-197. 

'  See  above,  p.  502. 

'  Ann.  Ricanli,  p.  209 :  '  Militibus  parliamenti  qui  non  fuerunt  electi 
jMsr  oommunitatem,  prout  iiios  exigit,  sed  per  regiam  volontatem.'  Cf. 
Political  Poems,  ed.  Wright,  i.  413. 


election. 
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RidunTi       kniffhts  for  such  counties  to  be  present  in  parliament  and  ex- 

■cheme  of 

rcguiAting  hibit  their  grievances  and  to  prosecute  for  remedies  thereupon 
as  it  should  seem  to  them  expedient ;  the  king,  in  order  that  he 
might  in  his  parliaments  obtain  more  freely  effect  for  his 
arbitrary  will,  frequently  directed  his  mandates  to  the  sheriffs 
directing  them  to  return  to  his  parliaments  certain  persons 
named  by  the  king  himself  as  knights  of  the  shires;  which 
knights,  being  favourable  to  the  king,  he  was  able  to  induce, 
sometimes  by  various  threats  and  terrors,  sometimes  by  gifts, 
to  consent  to  things  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  realm  and 
very  burdensome  to  the  people,  especially  the  grant  of  the 
custom  of  wool  for  the  king^s  life  ^/  The  charge  was  no  doubt 
true,  and  the  evil  practice  itself  may  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  Richard's  deliberate  attempt  on  the  national  liberties. 
Attempte  The  commons,  however  jealous  of  the  king's  interference  with 

commoiM  to  the  elections,  were  not  themselves  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
mode  of  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  electoral  body, — the  county 
court,  which  was  peculiarly  amenable  to  manipulation,  not  only 
by  the  king  but  by  the  great  lords  of  the  shire.  The  petition 
presented  in  1376  might  tell  two  ways:  in  it  the  commons 
prayed  that  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  these  parliaments  might 
be  chosen  by  common  election  from  the  best  people  of  the 
counties,  and  not  certified  by  the  sheriff  alone  without  due  elec- 
tion, on  certain  penalties ';  it  might  mean  that  the  mixed  crowd 
of  the  county  courts  was  unfit  to  choose  a  good  representative, 
or  that  the  sheriff  took  advantage  of  the  unruly  character  of  the 
gathering,  sometimes  perhaps  to  return  the  members  without 
show  of  election,  sometimes  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  electors  in 
favour  of  his  own  candidate.  Instances  were  not  unknown  in 
which  the  sheriff  returned  his  own  knights  when  the  county  had 
elected  others '.  The  attempt  made  by  the  commons  in  1372  ^  to 
prevent  the  election  of  lawyers  as  knights  of  the  shire  is  another 
illustration  of  the  wish  to  purge  the  assembly  of  a  class  of  mem- 

'  Above,  p.  530 ;  Ret.  Pari.  iii.  420.  '  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  355. 

'  In  1 3 19  the  sheriff  of  Devon  returned  members  not  elected  by  the 
commons  of  the  coanty,  and  Matthew  Crauthome,  who  bad  been  duly 
elected,  petitioned  against  the  return ;  Pari.  Writs,  II.  ii.  App.  p.  138. 

*  Rot.  Pari,  ii.  310;  Statutes,  i.  395. 
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bers  who  were  supposed  io  be  more  devoted  to  private  gidn  than 

to  public  good  \     On  both  occasions  the  king  refused  the  peti-  Th«  kins 

TCCIISCB  to 

lion,  deciding  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  constituencies  on  aitv  the 
the  ground  of  custom.  Whether  the  liberty  or  the  custom  was 
in  reality  so  important  an  object  in  the  royal  mind  as  the  reten- 
tion of  the  power  exercised  by  the  government  through  the 
sheiiffs  in  the  county  court,  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Hichard 
enable  us  to  decide. 

297.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  further  points  of  royal  Tedmicai 
prerogative  in  this  place.  Numerous  as  they  are,  they  are  not  pnngmtive. 
matters  in  which  the  crown  came  into  conflict  either  with  the 
parliament  when  full  grown  or  with  that  constitutional  spirit 
which  was  the  life-breath  of  parliamentary  growth.  We  have 
examined  in  detail  the  struggle  between  prerogative,  in  the 
sense  of  undefined  royal  authority,  and  parliamentary  control, 
under  the  three  chief  heads  of  taxation,  legislation,  and  executive 
functions,  in  council,  courts  of  justice  and  military  affairs.  The 
minor  points,  to  which  properly  belongs  the  definition  of  pre- 
rogative, as  '  that  which  is  law  in  respect  to  the  king  which  is 
not  law  in  respect  to  the  subject,'  are  matters  of  privilege  rather 
than  of  authority.  Some  of  these  points  touch  tenure,  as  statute  de 
the  peculiar  rights  and  customs  enumerated  in  the  apocryphal  Regit, 
statute  de  Praerogativa  Eegis^;  such  are  the  right  of  ward- 
ship, marriage  and  dower  of  the  heirs  of  tenants-in-chief,  the 
restraints  on  alienation  of  lands  held  in  chief  and  seijeanties,  the 
presentation  to  vacant  churches  after  lapse,  the  custody  of  the 
lands  of  lunatics  and  idiots,  the  right  to  wreck,  whales  and 
sturgeons,  the  escheats  of  the  laud  falling  by  descent  to  aliens, 
and   other  like   customs.     These  are  more  or  less  distinctly 

^  In  1330  Edward  III  had  been  obliged  to  order  that  more  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  coanty  elections :  <  pur  ce  que  avant  ces  heures  acuns  des 
chivalers,  que  sunt  venuz  as  parlementz  pur  les  communautes  des  countes, 
ount  este  gentz  de  coveigne  et  maintenours  de  fauses  quereles,  et  n'ount 
mie  soeffiret  que  les  bones  gentz  poient  monstrer  les  grevannces  dn  comnn 
people,  ne  les  choses  que  deussent  aver  este  redresses  en  parlement  a  grant 
damage  de  nous  et  de  nostre  people,  vous  mandoms  et  chargeoms  que  vous 
£aoez  eslire  par  commun  assent  de  vostre  countee  deux  des  plus  leaux  et 
plus  suffisauns  chivalers  ou  serjauntz  a  meisme  le  countee,  qui  soieut  mie 
suspecionous  de  male  conreigne,'  &c.s  Kot.  Pari.  ii.  443. 

'  Statutes,  i.  226.    Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  316. 
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defined  by  law  or  prescription.  Of  another  class,  those  con- 
cerning trade,  such  as  have  np  to  our  present  point  a  practical 
importance,  have  been  noted  in  connexion  with  our  discussion  on 
the  revenue ;  others,  such  as  the  power  of  creating  monopolies, 
have  an  importance  which  lies  &r  ahead  of  the  present  inquiry. 
The  special  prerogatives  of  the  king  with  r^fard  to  the  church  and 
clergy  will  call  for  some  notice  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

The  examination  however  of  the  former  points,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  leads  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those  which  are 
drawn  from  the  direct  and  continuous  narrative  of  the  history 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  struggle  between  royal  pre- 
rogative and  parliamentary  authority  does  not  work  out  its  own 
issue  in  the  fate  of  Richard  II ;  the  decision  is  taken  for  the 
moment  on  a  side  issue, — ^the  wrongs  of  Henry  of  Lancaster ; 
the  judicial  condemnation  of  Richard  is  a  statement  not  of  the 
actual  causes  of  his  deposition,  but  of  the  offences  by  which  such 
a  measure  was  justified.  Prematurely  Richard  had  challenged 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  victory  of  the  nation  was  pre- 
mature. The  royal  position  was  founded  on  assumptions  that 
had  not  even  prescription  in  their  &vour;  the  victory  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  was  won  by  the  maintenance  of  rights  which 
were  claimed  rather  than  established.  The  growth  of  the  com- 
mons, and  of  the  parliament  itself  in  that  constitution  of  which 
the  commons  were  becoming  the  strongest  part,  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  rights  which  they  had  actually  secured,  but  by 
those  which  they  were  strong  enough  to  claim,  and  wise  enough 
to  appreciate.  If  the  course  of  history  had  run  otherwise, 
England  might  possibly  have  been  spared  three  centuries  of 
political  difficulties ;  for  the  most  superficial  reading  of  history 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  series  of  events  which  fonn  the 
crises  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Revolution  might  link 
themselves  on  to  the  theory  of  Richard  II  as  readily  as  to  that 
of  James  I.  In  that  case  we  might  have  seen  the  forces  of 
liberty  growing  by  regular  stages  as  the  pretensions  of  tyranny 
took  higher  and  higher  flights,  until  the  struggle  was  fought  out 
in  favour  of  a  nation  uneducated  and  untrained  for  the  use  of 
the  rights  that  fell  to  it,  or  in  favour  of  a  king  who  should  know 
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no  limit  to  the  aspirations  of  his  ambition  or  to  the  exercise  of  his 
revenge.  The  failure  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  tyranny  of 
the  house  of  York,  the  statecraft  of  Henry  VII,  the  apparent 
extinction  of  the  constitution  under  the  dictatorship  of  Henry 
YIII,  the  political  resurrection  under  Elizabeth,  were  all  needed 
to  prepare  and  equip  England  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
principles  of  Bichard  II,  masked  under  legal,  religions,  phi- 
losophical embellishments  in  the  theory  of  the  Stewarts.  Hence  Vrognu  of 
it  is  that  in  our  short  enumeration  of  the  points  at  issue  we  are  aryitutuu. 
obliged  to  rest  content  with  recording  the  claims  of  parliament  caicaiat«d 
rather  than  to  pursue  them  to  their  absolute  vindication :  they  rather  than 
were  claimed  under  Edward  III,  they  were  won  during  the  tSn?"^*^ 
Hebellion,  at  the  Restoration,  or  at  the  Bevolution:  some  of 
them  were  never  won  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
first  claimed ;  parliament  does  not  at  the  present  day  elect  the 
ministers,  or  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  bills  before  granting 
supplies ;  but  the  practical  responsibility  of  the  ministers  is  not 
the  less  assured,  and  the  crown  cannot  choose  ministers  un- 
acceptable to  the  parliament,  with  the  slightest  probability  of 
their  continuing  in  office.  If  the  development  of  the  minis- 
teiial  system  had  been  the  only  point  gained  by  the  delay  of  the 
crisis  for  three  centuries,  from  1399  to  1688,  England  might 
perhaps  have  been  content  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  be- 
coming a  republic  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  perhaps  of  Europe  also, 
would  have  been  changed  in  a  way  of  which  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. Certainly  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  mo- 
ment at  which  monarchy  might  seem  to  be  in  extremis,  France 
owning  the  rule  of  a  madman,  Germany  nominally  subject  to  a 
drunkard, — the  victim,  the  tyi*ant,  and  the  laughing-stock  of 
his  subjects, — ^and  the  apostolic  see  itself  in  dispute  between  two 
rival  successions  of  popes.  That  the  result  was  different  may 
be  attributed,  for  one  at  least  out  of  several  reasons,  to  the 
fact  that  the  nations  were  not  yet  ready  for  self-government. 

298.  The  fourteenth  century  had  other  aspects  besides  that  in  other  aq^cu 
which  we  have  here  viewed  it,  aspects  which  seem  paradoxical  fourteenth 
until  they  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  general  course  of  ^*"*'*^* 
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human  hi&tory,  in  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  life  of  nations 
is  seen  to  depend  on  higher  laws,  more  general  purposes,  the 
guidance  of  a  Higher  Hand.  Viewed  as  a  period  of  consti- 
tutional growth  it  has  much  to  attract  the  sympathies  and 
to  interest  the  student  who  is  content  laboriously  to  trace  out 
the  links  of  causes  and  results.  In  literary  history  likewise  it 
has  a  very  distinct  and  significant  place;  and  it  is  scarcely 
second  to  any  age  in  its  importance  as  a  time  of  germination  in 

itocfatruter  religious  history.    In  these  aspects  it  might  seem  to  furnish 

uiuutFMtive.  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  matters  of  attractive  dis- 
quisitioD.  Tet  it  is  on  the  whole  unattractive,  and  in  England 
especially  so :  the  political  heroes  are,  as  we  have  seen,  men  who 
for  some  cause  or  other  seem  neither  to  demand  nor  to  deserve 
admimtion ;  the  literature  with  few  exceptions  owes  its  interest 
either  to  purely  philological  causes  or  to  its  connexion  with 
a  state  of  society  and  thought  which  repels  more  than  it 
attracts;  the  religious  history  read  impartially  is  chilling  and' 
unedifying;  its  literature  on  both  sides  is  a  compound  of 
elaborate  dialectics  and  indiscriminate  invective,  alike  devoid 
of  high  spiritual  aspirations  and  of  definite  human  sympathies. 

DecUnein  The  national  character,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
'  grown  into  strength,  has  not  grown  into  a  knowledge  how  to  use 
its  strength.  The  political  bloodshed  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  tlie  prelude  to  the  internecine  warfiare  of  the  fifteenth :  per- 
sonal vindictiveness  becomes,  far  more  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been,  a  characteristic  of  political  history.  Public  and  private 
morality  seem  to  fall  lower  and  lower :  at  court  splendid  extra- 
vagance and  coarse  indulgence  are  seen  hand  in  hand ;  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  first  lord  of  the  land,  claims  the  crown  of  Castillo  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  and  lives  in  adultery  with  one  of  her 
ladies ;  he  is  looked  up  to  as  the  protector  of  a  religious  party, 
one  of  whose  special  claims  to  support  lies  in  its  assertion  of 
a  pure  morality;  his  son,  Henry  Beaufort,  soon  to  become  a 
bishop,  a  crusader,  and  by  and  by  a  cardinal,  is  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  daughter,  whose  mother  is  sister  to  the  earl  of 

Impressions    Arundel  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     If  we  look  lower 

nuule  by  t)i« 

utemturc  of    down  wc  are  tempte<l  to  question  whether  the  growth  of  reli- 

the  time. 
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gious  thought  and  literary  facility  has  as  yet  done  more  good 
or  harm.  Neither  the  lamentations  nor  the  confessions  of 
Gower^  nor  the  sterner  parables  of  Langland,  nor  the  brighter 
pictures  of  Chaucer,  nor  the  tracts  and  sermons  of  Wycliffe, 
reveal  to  us  anything  that  shows  the  national  character  to  be 
growing  in  the  more  precious  qualities  of  truthfulness  and  ten- 
derness. There  is  much  misery  and  much  indignation ;  much  Prevaince 
luxury  and  little  sympathy^  The  lighter  stories  of  Chaucer  and  niMiy. 
recall  the  novels  of  Boccaccio,  not  merely  in  their  borrowed  plot 
but  in  the  tone  which  runs  through  them;  vice  taken  for 
granted,  revelry  and  indulgence  accepted  as  the  ei^oyment  and 
charm  of  life ;  if  it  be  intended  as  satire  it  is  a  satire  too  far 
removed  from  sympathy  for  that  which  is  better,  too  much 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  that  which  it  would  deride. 
Edward  III,  celebrating  his  great  feast  on  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  in  the  midst  of  the  Black  Death,  seems 
a  typical  illustration  of  this  side  of  the  life  of  the  century.  The 
disintegration  of  the  older  forms  of  society  has  been  noted  ah'eady 
as  accounting  for  much  of  the  political  history  of  a  period  which 
notwithstanding  is  fruitful  in  result.  There  is  no  unity  of  public  Genemi  dfi. 
interest,  no  singleness  of  political  aim,  no  heroism  of  self-sacrince. 
The  baronage  is  divided  against  itself,  one  part  maintaining  the 
popular  liberties  but  retarding  their  progress  by  bitter  personal 
antipathies,  the  other  maintaining  royal  autocracy,  and  although 
less  guilty  as  aggressors  still  more  guilty  by  way  of  revenge. 
Hie  clergy  are  neither  intelligent  enough  to  guide  education  Dediiw  in 
nor  strong  enough  to  repress  heresy ;  the  heretics  have  neither  *  *  ^  ***'' 
skill  to  defend  nor  courage  to  die  for  their  doctrines ;  the  uni- 
versities are  ready  to  maintain  libei-ty  but  not  powerful  enough 
to  lead  public  opinion ;  the  best  prelates,  even  such  as  Courtenay 
and  Wykeham,  are  conservative  rather  than  progressive  in  their 
religious  policy,  and  the  lower  type,  which  is  represented  by 
Arundel,  seems  to  combine  political  liberality  with  religious 
intolerance  in  a  way  that  resembles,  though  with  different  aspect 
and  attitude,  the  policy  of  the  later  puritans. 

The  transition  is  scarcely  less  marked  in  the  region  of  art ;  in  change  in 
architecture  the  unmeaning  symmetry  of  the  Perpendicular  style  ^d  writing. 
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ij  an  Outgrowth  but  a  decline  from  the  graceful  and  affluent 
diversity  of  the  Decorated.  The  change  in  the  penmanship  is 
analogous ;  the  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  coarse  and 
blurred  compared  with  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  yet  eyen  that  is  preferable  to  the  ytigar  neatness  and  de- 
DecUncof  ceptive  regularity  of  the  fifteenth.  The  chain  of  historical 
'^'  writers  becomes  slighter  and  slighter  until  it  ceases  altogether, 
except  so  far  as  the  continuators  of  the  Folychronicon  preserve 
a  broken  and  unimpressive  series  of  isolated  facts. 
TbeMthingi  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  training  of  the  thirteenth 
expiftined  ccntury,  the  examples  of  the  patriot  barons,  the  policy  of  the 
constitutional  king,  organiser  and  legislator,  should  have  had 
so  lame  results ;  that,  whilst  constitutionally  the  age  is  one  of 
progress,  morally  it  should  be  one  of  decline,  and  intellectaally 
one  of  blossom  rather  than  fruit.  But  the  historian  has  not 
yet  arisen  who  can  account  on  the  principles  of  progress,  or  of 
reaction,  or  of  alternation,  for  the  tides  in  the  afiEairs  of  men. 
How  it  was  we  can  read  in  the  pages  of  the  annalists,  the  poets, 
the  theologians :  how  it  became  so  we  can  but  guess ;  why  it  was 
suffered  we  can. only  understand  when  we  see  it  overruled  for 
good.  It  may  be  that  the  glories  of  the  thirteenth  century  con- 
ceal the  working  of  internal  evils  which  are  not  new,  but  come 
into  stronger  relief  when  the  brighter  aspects  &de  away ;  and 
that  the  change  of  characters  from  Edward  I  to  Edward  II, 
Edward  III  and  Bichard  II,  does  but  take  away  the  light  that 
has  dazzled  the  eye  of  the  historian,  and  so  reveals  the  hollow- 
ness  and  meanness  that  may  have  existed  all  along.  It  may  be 
that  the  strength,  the  tension,  the  aspirations  of  the  earlier  pro- 
duced the  weakness,  the  relaxation,  the  grovelling  degradation  of 
the  later.  But  it  is  perhaps  still  too  early  to  draw  a  confident 
conclusion.  Weak  as  is  the  fourteenth  century,  the  fifteenth 
is  weaker  still ;  more  futile,  more  bloody,  more  immoral ;  yet 
out  of  it  emerges,  in  spite  of  all,  the  truer  and  brighter  day, 
the  season  of  more  general  conscious  life,  higher  longings,  more 
forbearing,  more  sympathetic,  purer,  riper  liberty. 
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▲bbotii,  honiAge  of,  etc.,  p.  an. 
Aooounti^  audit  of,  591,  596  sqq. 
Aocard,  Franoesco,  iii,  275,  277. 
Admiral,  title  of,  303  ;  appointment 

of,  ih. 
Admiralty,  origin  of,  303. 
Adolf,  of  Kasiau,  king  of  the  Eomans, 

3J9»  381. 
Aids,  regulated  by  the  Confirmatio 

Cartarum,  147  sqq. ;  continuance 

of,  during  the  fourteenth  century, 

549- 
Alexander  IV,  his  negoUationi  with 

Henry  III,  7i>  7h  87. 
Alienation  of  land,  restrained,  1 88  ; 

by  fine,  388. 
Alienfl^  legislation  against,  81. 
Amercements,  regulated,  113;  harshly 

inflicted,  77. 
Amiens,  Mise  of,  91  sq. 
Appropriation  of  grauts  of  money, 

59?- 
Armies  of  Edward  I,  290  sqq. 

Arms,  assise  of,  aao,  230. 

Array,  commissions  of,  297^  41 7,  421, 
568  sqq, 

Arundel,  William,  earl  of,  15. 

-*  Edmund  Fitzalan,  earl  of,  343, 
refuses  to  follow  Edward  II  to  wnr, 
354 »  supports  him  in  1326.  377  ; 
beheaded,  378. 

— -  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of,  453, 
4639  4^9  f  enmity  of,  to  Buriey, 
487 ;  success  at  sea,  ib. ;  joins  the 
baronial  opposition,  492 ;  a  commis- 
sioner in  1386,  499;  attempt  to 
arrest,  501 ;  one  of  the  appellants, 
503 ;  of  the  council,  510 ;  his  quarrel 
with  John  of  Gaunt,  513 ;  with  the 
king,  51 7  ;  withdraws  from  court, 
ib, ;  arrested,  518 ;  tried  and  be- 
headed, 520. 

Thomas,   aruhbLihop    of   Canttir- 
bury ;  bishop  of  Ely,  493 ;  remon- 
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strates  with  Richard,  496;  chan- 
cellor, 497 ;  archbishop  of  York, 
505 ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
508 ;  impeached,  519;  translated  to 
S.  Andrew's,  521  ;  returns,  527  ; 
places  Henry  IV  on  the  throne. 

Assise,  of  Arms,  295. 

—  of  Clarendon,  1 1 1. 

—  of  Northampton,  1 11 . 

—  justicee  of,  284 ;  claim  of  the  com- 
mons to  r^ulate,  640. 

Audley,  Hugh  of,  husband  of  one  of 
the  Gloucester  heiresses,  357,  365, 
367 ;  prisoner,  367. 

Aum&le,  William  de  Forz,  earl,  29, 

33»34- 

—  Edward,  duke  of.    See  York, 


Baoheleria,  83,  195. 

Badlesmere,  Bartholomew,  lord,  joins 
with  Pembroke  to  gain  influence 
over  Edward  II,  359,  360 ;  hanged, 

367. 
Bagot,  Sir  William,  519. 

Bankers,  foreign,  loans  by,  416,  560. 

Bannookbum,  battle  of,  348,  349. 

Bardi  and  Peruxd,  failure  o^  4 1 6, 56 1 . 

Baronage,  growtli  of,  as  a  separate 
estate,  184-193,  211-214, 

Barons,  major  and  miuor,  191  ;  final 
definition  of  the  number,  212; 
qualification  for  summons,  213; 
summoned  in  smaller  numbers  to 
parliament  than  to  the  host,  212 ; 
forms  of  summons,  262  sqq. 

Barony,  legal  definitions  o^  190 ;  by 
writ,  213 ;  by  patent,  647. 

Beauchamp,  Sir  John,  of  Uolt,  exe- 
cuted, 504. 

—  liord,  of  Bletso,  453. 

Beaufort,  John,  earl  of  Somerset,  518; 
marquess  of  Dorset,  521,  5^3. 
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Beftufortfi,  legitimiBed,  515. 
Beanmon^  Henry  de,  345,  555,  572, 

378. 
Bench,  court  of  king's,  279. 

Bigod,  Hugh,  earl  of  Norfolk,  one 

of  the   executon  of  the  charter, 

29. 

—  Hugh,  earl  of  Norfolk,  his  son, 
29. 

—  Hugh,  justiciar,  80. 

—  Roger,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  65. 

—  Roger,  earl  of  Norfolk,  resists 
Edward  I,  137  9q.,  139,  146,  152; 
surrenders  his  earldoms,  160 ;  his 
policy,  312. 

Bishops,  position  of,  in  the  estate  of 
clergy,  177  ;  as  barons,  178. 

—  political  attitude  of,  under  Edward 

I,  313-317- 

—  noble,  422. 

Bohun,  Henry,  earl  of  Hereford,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  charter,  29. 

—  Humfrey,  earl  of  Hereford,  takes 
part  in  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
78,  85,  91. 

—  Humfrey,  son  of  the  earl,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  barons,  91. 

—  earl  of  Hereford,  constable,  resists 
Edward  1, 138, 140,  X46, 152  ;  dies, 
154;  his  policy,  312. 

—  earl  of  Hereford,  son-in-law  of 
Edward  I,  16  x ;  an  ordainer,  343  ; 
pardoned,  350;  acouncillorin  1318, 
360 ;  refuses  to  obey  Edward  II, 
365 ;  prosecutes  the  Despensers, 
ih. ;  killed  at  Boroughbridge,  366. 

—  heiresses,  436. 

Boniface  VIII,  pope,  135 ;  claims 
Scotland  as  a  fief,  158;  letter  of 
the  English  to,  159. 

Boniface  IX,  pope,  521. 

Borough.     Set  Town. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  356. 

Bourchier,  Robert,  chancellor,  406, 

407.  414- 
Bracton,  iii,  282,  283;  quoted,  10, 

I2f  I3j  189,  250,  308,  314. 

Breaut^,  Falkes  de,  12,32;  his  out- 
break and  fall,  34,  35. 

Brember,  Nicolas,  501,  504. 

Bulls,  papal,  super  muros  Jerusalem, 
39 ;  clericis  laioos,  135  a?.,  152. 

Burghersh,  Henry,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
his  conduct  to  Edward  II,  372, 
386 ;  treasurer  and  chancellor,  389, 


403 ;  heads  the  court  party,  405 ; 

dies,  406. 
Burley,  Sir  Simon,  486,  487,  500  ;  U 

impeached  and  executed,  504,  505, 

520. 
Bury  St.  Edmund*s,  parliament    of 

1296  at,  135. 

Cambridge,  uniTersityof,  represented 
in  parliament,  156. 

—  parliament  at,  505,  506. 

—  riots  at,  471. 
Canon  law,  1 79. 
Canterbury,  archbishops  of—- 

Stephen  Langton,  6-42,  206, 3 1 3. 
Edmund,  50,  51,58,  315. 
Boni&oe,  59,  66,  74,  206,  438. 
Robert  Kilwardby,  109,  x  x6,  ao6, 

438. 
John  Peckham,!  x6-i  x8, 206,438. 
Robert  Winchelsey,  1 34, 1 35-163, 

330-347*  438. 
Walter  Reynolds,  351,  438. 

Simon  Mepeham,  390,  422,  439. 

John   Stratford,  402-414,    422, 

439- 
Thomas  Bradwardine,  421. 

Simon  Islip,  423, 433. 

Simon  Langham,  473. 

Simon  Sudbury,  440,  473. 

William    Courtenay,    449,    463. 

See  Courtenay. 
Thomas  Arundel,  508.  See  kxxm^ 

del. 
Roger  Walden,  ^08,  521. 
Cantilupe,  Walter,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. ^Zi  315- 

—  Thomas,  bishop  of  Hereford,  95, 
308,  316. 

Carlisle,  parliament  of,  165,  259,612. 
Camcage,  under  Henry  III,  30,  36. 
Castles,  resumed  bv  Henry  III,  34 ; 
demolition  of,  ordered,  27. 

—  to  be  committed  to  native  English- 
men, 76 ;  the  aliens  refuse  to  sur- 
render, 81. 

—  constables  of,  their  unlawful  acts, 

339- 
Cavendish,   ^  John,   murdered  by 

the  rebels  in  1381,  481. 

—  John,  fishmonger,  his  petition 
against  Michael  de  la  Pole,  641. 

Ceorl,  reduced  to  villenage,  475. 
Chancellors — 

Ralph  Neville,  4X-51. 
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diAiiceUon  {continued) — 
Henry  Wengham,  80. 
Thomas  Ciintilape,  95,  308. 
Walter  de  Merion,  106, 108, 308. 
Bobert  Bumell,  108,  109,  ixa, 

308. 
John  Langton,  343. 
Ralph  Baldock,  335. 
Walter  Reynolds,  343,  351. 
Adam  of  Oagodby  (keeper),  347. 
John  Sandale,  354. 
Robert  Baldock,  371,  3jr8. 
John  Hetham,  36a,  380,  389. 
'John  Salmon,  362. 
Henry  Bnivhersh,  393,  403. 
John  Stratford,  403. 
Robert  Stratford,  403. 
Robert  Bourchier,  40(5  tqq, 
^Tohn  Parning,  414. 
John  Sadington,  414. 
John  Ufforu,  414. 
John  Thoresby,  433. 
William  Edington,  433. 
Simon  Langhun,  433. 
William  of  Wykeham,  433,  440 ; 

again,  506. 
Ro&rt  Thorpe,  44  a,  444. 
John  Knyvett,  444,  44S. 
Adam  Houghton,  450. 
Richard  le  Sorope,  469 ;    again, 

Simon  Sudbmry,  469,  479,  480. 
William  Courtenay,  48  a,  483. 
Robert  Bnybirook,  489. 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  4^. 
Thomas  Arondel,  497. 
Chancery,  petitions  reft^red  to,  376  ; 
equitable  juriBdiction  of,  a8i ;  ceases 
to  follow  the  king,  a 8 a. 
Charles  III,  deposition  of,  383. 
Charter,  the  great,  a  »q. ;  the  main- 
tainers  of,  excommanicated,  7,  1 1 ; 
their  later  history,  a8,  39. 
—  reissued  in  laio,  31,  aa  ;  in  1217, 
36,  37,  and  in  x  235,  37 ;  confirmed 
inT353,68;  recognised  in  1375, 113; 
ordered  to  be  fixed  on  church  doors, 
116;  taken  down,  117;  confirmation 
of,  146«5.,  150,  154. 
Charters,  of  the  forest,  36-38 ;  threat- 
ened by  Henry  III,  40. 
Chester,  palatine  earldom  of,  held  by 
the    heir   apparent,    47,   97;    ex- 
changed with  Simon  de  Montfort, 

97  •fl'- 


Chester,  Ranulf,  earl  of,  46,  47;  his 
policy,  311. 

—  John,  earl  of,  47. 

Cinque  Ports,  assist  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  93 ;  representatives  of,  sum- 
moned  to  parliament,  97;  submit 
to  Henry  III,  99;  at  war  with 
Yarmouth,  303  ;  wardens  of,  303. 

Cistercians,  181,  300,  304. 

Clarence,  Lionel,  duke  of,  413, 436. 

Clarendon,  constitutions  of,  1 78. 

Clement  V,  pope,  absolves  Edward  I 
from  his  oath,  163,  353 ;  hears  his 
charges  against  Winohelsmr,  161 ; 
negotiatet  with  Edward  II,  330, 
336,  339. 

Clergy,  the  estate  of,  1 77-184 ;  causes 
of  its  political  unity,  178  $qq, 

—  assemblies  of,  178,  183,  303-308, 
428. 

—  parliamentary  representation  of, 
n^tq-t  i35»  ao8-aio,  365,  437. 

—  revenue  of,  estimated  valuation  of, 
580  tq, 

—  share  in  legislation,  622  aq,,  62a- 
626  gqq. 

—  protests  of,  639. 

Coinage,  378, 330,  338,  346, 413,  573. 

—  profits  of,  581. 
Commons,  estate  of,  174-176. 

—  representation  of,  331-336;  wsges 
of  members,  341,  347 ;  numbers  of, 
247  9q, 

—  do  not  share  the  judicial  power 
of  parliament,  a6i ;  but  the  legis- 
lative, a6o. 

Commons,  rising  of  the,  471-483. 
Conmiunitas,  meanings  of,  1 75. 
Constable,    strained   jurisdiction  of, 

338  8q, 
Convocation,  of  the  clergy,  303  sqq. ; 

its  relation    to   parliament,    2 10 ; 

conference  of  the  two,  308. 
—■'  votes  of  money  in,  563  sq, 

—  its  constitution,  203-310. 
Cornwall,  Richard,  earl  of,  4a,  44, 

51,  56 ;  opposes  Henry  III  in  1 242, 
59;  his  second  marriage,  61 ;  Sicily 
offered  to,  71 ;  is  made  king  of  the 
Romans,  73  ;  supports  Henry,  74 ; 
mediates,  90 ;  taken  at  Lewes,  93 ; 
his  son  Henry,  95 ;  dies,  loa. 

—  Edmund,  earl  of,  134* 

—  duke  of,  437. 

Coronation,  second,  of  Henry  III,  31. 
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CoronAtion  oath,  of  Henry  III,  18 ; 
of  £dwArd  I,  109,  157  ;  of  Edward 

III  358*  331  «?• 
Ck)ronen,  election  of,  ai9>  239 ;  jorii- 

diction  of,  346. 
Council,  the  iung'i,  under  Henry  HI, 
41, 368  «;{.  I  powers  claimed  by,  in 
oompetiiion  with  the  national  coan- 
cili  253,  358;  propoealB  for  election 
of,  370  ;  under  Saward  I,  371 ;  re- 
lation to  parliament,  373. 

—  the  national,  or  commune  conci- 
lium, view  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  303, 

—  of  the  barons,  magnum  concilium, 

ai4,  373. 

—  Privy,  374 ;  jealousy  of  parliament 
towards,  425. 

^-legislation,  374,  377;  ordaining 
power,  618. 

—  jurisdiction  of,  637. 

Councils,  ecclesiastical,  growth  of  re- 
presentation in,  306  9q, 

—  diocesan  and  archidiaoonal,  305. 
-~  national  church,  rare,  308. 
Counsel  and  consent,  37,  364,  377. 
County  courts,  politicid  importance  of, 

195- 

—  election  of  knights  in,  318,  239 

»y2»  445»  453- 

—  proclamation  of  military  summons 

in,  323. 

—  recognition  in,  319. 

—  r^^iuated  by  Henry  III,  37,  386  sq, 

—  constitution  of,  314  sqq, ;  businew 
of,  3 1 8  tqq, ;  military  affairs  of,  2  20- 
333  ;  remedial  work  of,  323  ;  fiscal 
work  of,  333  sqq, ;  discussion  of 
taxation  in,  234«g.;  negotiation  with 
the  crown,  226  sq, 

Courtenay,  William,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 449;  his  action  against  Wy- 
cliffe,  459, 467 ,'  in  favour  of  Wyke- 
ham,  458»g'. ;  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 483 ;  chancellor,  483  ;  resigns, 
484;  didiked  by  Richard,  493;  a 
commissioner  in  1386,  499;  medi< 
ates,  501 ;  dies  in  1396,  508. 

Curia  regis,  breaks  up  into  three 
courts^  379  sj. 

Customs^  grant  of  the  ancient  custom 
to  Edward  I,  113,  356,  550. 

—  on  wool,  amount  of,  577  »q, 

—  new  custonw,  164,  sfiO,  338,  344, 
551  9qq,\  abolished  by  the  ordi- 


nances,  345,  553;  re-estabUahed, 

553- 
Customs,  right  of  parliament  to  vote, 
356. 

D'Amory,  Roger,  357,  359,  360,  363, 

366 ;  dies,  i6. 
De  la  Pole,  William,  arrested  in  1341, 

404;  negotiates  loans  for  JSdward 

III,  p62. 

—  Michael,  486 ;  chancellor,  489  ; 
earl  of  Suffolk,  490 ;  impeachment 
of,  497  9qq*\  aadsts  lUchaid  at 
Nottingham,  501 ;  escapes,  50a  ; 
coodenmed  in  his  abs^ce,  504; 
dies  abroad,  506. 

Demesne,  of  the  crown,  resumption  oC 
by  Henry  III,  36,  33,  34,  585, 

—  gifts  out  of,  forbidden,  344  «^., 

584  n- 

—  towns  in,  344>346. 

—  right  of  tallaging,  545  sjg. 
Despenser,  Hugh  le,  justiciar,  86,  95, 

99. 

—  Hugh  le,  son  of  the  justiciar,  335, 
353;  favours  Gaveston,  336;  his 
iniluence  with  Edward  11, 348, 35  2  ; 
removed  from  the  oonncU,  355; 
his  impolicy,  363 ;  proceedings 
against,  364 ;  admiidstration,  373 ; 
hanged,  377 ;  acts  against  him  re- 
pealed, 533. 

—  Hugh  le,  the  younger;  mairied  to 
one  of  the  Gloucester  oo-heiresses, 
35^1  3$  7  >  chamberlain,  363  ;  quar- 
ry witn  the  earl  of  Hereford,  363 
f<q, ;  political  views  of,  368 ;  be- 
headed, 378. 

—  Henry  le^  bish(^  of  Norwich,  440, 
481 ;  his  crusade,  488 ;  defends 
Richard  II,  537. 

—  Thomas  le,  518 ;  made  earl  of 
Gloucester,  53 x,  533. 

Earls,  creation  of,  m  parliament,  646. 

EdhiUngi,  173. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  translation  of, 
loi,  334. 

Edward  I,  king,  son  of  Henry  III, 
81 ;  sides  wiUi  Simon  de  Montfort, 
86 ;  allegiance  sworn  to  him,  89 ; 
at  ¥rar,  90;  a  hostage  at  Lewea^ 
93 ;  escapes,  98 ;  at  Evesham,  99 ; 
goes  on  cnuMde,  loi  ;  his  accession, 
106 ;  sketch  of  his  reign,  106-165 1 
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his  legUlAtion,  \og»q,\  his  import- 
nnoe  in  constittitionai  history,  303- 
318. 

Edward  II,  aa  prince,  141,  146; 
knighted,  164;  nis  character,  327 
wqq, ;  in  disgrace  with  his  &ther, 
328 ;  his  accession,  329 ;  sketch  of 
his  reign,  329-378 ;  his  death,  381. 

Edward  III,  as  earl  of  Chester,  374 ; 
calls  *  parliament,  378  ;  his  acces- 
sion, 386 ;  sketch  of  his  reign,  386- 
461 ;  repeals  the  statutes  of  1341, 
411. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  400;  his 
marriage,  436;  returns  from  Gas- 
cony,  440 ;  resigns  Aqnitaine,  444  ; 
shares  in  the  action  of  the  good 
parliament,  449;  dies,  450,  452. 

Eleanor, wife  of  Henry  III,  53, 95, 560. 

—  wife  of  Edward  I,  334. 

^-  wife  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  56. 
Election,  of  kings,  10,  14,  48. 

—  of  knights  of  the  shire,  237  tqq.., 
453)  attempts  to  influence,  456; 
502,  520,  649. 

^-  ofb<m>ughrepresentati7es,23i,247. 

—  of  sherifis,  80,  216,  453. 

—  of  other  coun^  officers,  223,  285. 

—  of  ordainers,  342. 

—  claim  of,  to  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  41,  64;  authorised  by  the 
ordinances,  346;  and  in  1377, 
464,  469,  589  gq. 

Electors,  of  1 264,  94. 

—  of  knights  of  the  shire,  648  nq. 
Emperor^  Otto  lY,  14, 181. 

—  Frederick  II,  52,  65,  71,  11 1 ;  his 
great  courts,  168  ;  his  estate  of  law- 
yers, 198  ;  his  character  as  a  legis- 
lator, 310. 

—  Hichard  II  calls  himself,  515. 
Englishry,  presentment  of,  abolished, 

401. 
Escheators,  wrongful  dealings  of,  339. 
Escheats,  alienation  of,  585  sq. 
Estates,  theory  of  three,  5,  169  »qq. ; 

precedence  of,  176 ;  imperfection  of 

the  theory,  202. 
Exchequer,  changes  in  machinery  of, 

288  »q. ;  all  revenue  to  be  paid  at, 

345- 

—  petitions  referred  to,  276  %q, 

—  court  of,  at  Westminster,  279 ; 
chief  baron  of,  280;  restriction  of 
business,  345. 


Exchequer,  chAnoellor  of,  288. 

—  issue  rolls  of,  575. 

Farm    or    Ferm,    of    the    counties, 

amount  of,  581. 
Feorm-fultum,  564. 
Fifteenth,  grants  of,  37.    See  Taxes. 
Fifteenths     and     tenths,    estimated 

amount  of,  579  $q. 
Fleet.     See  Navy. 
Fleta,  III,  282. 
Forest  ordinance,  162. 

—  perambulations,  40 ;  Edward  I*s 
conduct  with  respect  to,  156, 
162. 

France,  influence  of,  on  English  man- 

n«w>  333  'q» 

—  states  general  of,  168  •qq, ;  illus- 
trating the  policy  of  Edwuxl  I,  278, 

3051  309- 

—  Edward  IIFs  war  with,  396  sqq,, 

425, 430;  his  assumption  of  the  title 

ofkingof,  397,402,  440. 
Frankpledge,  454. 
Freeholders,  political  position  of,  194 

tqq.    See  Electors  and  Elections. 
Frilingi,  173. 
Friscobaldi,  337,  553,  561 ;  banished, 

345»  5<5i. 

Grarter,  order  of,  founded,  418. 

Gascony,  petitions  touching,  277. 

Gaveston,  Piers ;  his  early  assooi»tioii 
with  Edwftrd  II,  328  Bqa.,  332  tqq. ; 
banished  by  Edward  I,  334  >  *^ 
called,  and  made  regent,  banished 
agai"!  334  m- ;  returns,  340,  343 ; 
banished  by  the  ordainers,  345  ;  re* 
called  and  murdered,  347,  348! 

Germany,  representatives  in  the  diets 
of,  108  9qq, ;    estates  in  the  diet, 

173. 
Gloucester,  parliament  of   1378  at, 

467. 

Gloucester,  earl  of,  Richaip  de  Clare, 

rival  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  78,  8i, 

85,  87 ;  dies,  89 ;  his  policy,  311. 

—  Gilbert,  earl  of,  refiises  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Edwar^  in  1 263,  89  ; 
his  neutral  position,  191 ;  at  Lewes, 
93  ;  takes  part  in  government,  95, 
96;  quarrels  with  Simon,  98;  seizes 
London  in  1267, 100  »q, ;  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I, 
107;    his  private  war,   124,   128, 
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129;   marriet  Johanna   of  Acre, 
125;  hifl  policy,  $13. 
GloaceBter,  Ealph  de   Monthermer, 
earl  of,  154,  161. 

—  Gilbert  of  Clare,  earl  of ;  his  sister 
married  to  GavestoD,  335 ;  takes 
Gaveston's  part,  340 ;  an  ordainer, 
343  ;  mediates  in  1313,  348  ;  killed 
at  Bannockbam,  35  x  ;  oo-heiresses 

of,  357- 

—  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of, 

436;  earl  of  Buckingham,  463; 
growth  of  his  influence,  486  ;  made 
duke,  490;  heads  the  baronial  party, 
491  ;  remonstrates  with  Richard, 
496;  his  action  as  an  appellant, 
503  ;  renewed  dislike  to  Kichard, 
515 ;  leaves  the  court,  517 ;  ar- 
rested, 518  ;  accused  and  dies,  530. 

—  Geofl^ey  Mandeville,  earl  of,  9,  38. 
Green,  Sir  Henry,  519,  523,  537. 
Gregory  IX,  39,  43,  70,  183. 
Gregory  X,  447- 

Groaseteste,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 58,  65,  308;  his  opposition 
to  the  pope*8  usurpations,  68 ;  his 
gravamina,  75  ;  death,  74 ;  his  prin- 
ciples, 314  fj. ;  on  the  Jews,  138, 

559- 
Guilds,  legislation  on,  509. 

Harclay,  Sir  Andrew,  366;  earl  of 
Carlisle,  371 ;  his  treason  and  death, 
it. 

Hastings.    Set  Pembroke. 

Haxey,  Thomas,  his  bill,  516  fj.,  624. 

Hengham,  Justice,  11 3,  125. 

Henry  III,  his  accession,  18;  sketch 
of  his  reign,  18-106  ;  constitutional 
results  of  his  minoritv,  40. 

Henry  IV,  as  earl  of  Derby,  436 ; 
leads  the  baronial  party,  493  ;  fa- 
voured by  the  Londoners,  494  ;  is 
one  of  the  appellants,  503  ;  defeats 
the  duke  of  Ireland,  503  ;  goes  on 
crusade,  511;  death  of  his  wife, 
514;  at  court,  517;  at  ArundePs 
trial,  520 ;  duke  of  Hereford,  521 ; 
his  buiishment,  536;  succeeds  his 
father,  ib. ;  lands  in  Yorkshire,  537  ; 
claims  the  crown,  533. 

—  his  household  expenses,  583  ;  in- 
come, 576. 

Heresy,  legislation  against,  488,  628. 
Holland,  John,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 


486,  489,  518;    duke  of  Exeter, 

Holland,  Thomas,  eari  of  Kent,  486. 

—  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  518 ;  duke 
of  Surrey,  531. 

Homage,  mutual  obligation  of,  10. 

—  of  bishops,  311. 

—  of  the  king  to  the  pope  renoanced, 

435- 
Honorius  III,  pope,  18-39,  43  t   his 
demands  for  money  and  patronage, 

38.  39. , 
Household,  royal,  commissions  for  re- 
form of,  485,  587. 

—  expenses  of,  583-584. 
Hundred-moot,  modified   by  Henry 

III,  387 ;  by  Edward  III,  402. 
Hundjred-rolls,  115. 
Hundreds,  how  fiumed,  156 ;  not  to 

be  granted  by  patent,  454. 
Huntingdon,  Gulchard  d'Angle,  earl 

of,  403.    See  Holland. 

Impeachment,  practice  of,  451,  497, 

504»  519»  593. 
Infantry,  equipment  of,  396;  wages 

of,  399. 
Innocent  III,  his  dealings  with  John, 

7-18. 
Innocent  IV,  64. 
Inquest,  of  quo  warranto,  115. 

—  of  office,  339. 

Ireland,  representative  peers  of,  169 ; 
petitions  touching,  377;  Richard 
II  visits,  511,  527. 

Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II,  330, 374 ; 
prepares  an  invasion,  375 ;  rules 
the  kingdom,  386 ;  becomes  un- 
j^pular,  389 ;  is  overthrown,  392. 

Islip,  Simon,  his  letter  to  Edward 
III,  423,  565.     See  Canterbury. 

Itinerant  justices,  reformed  by  Ed- 
ward I,  282  sqq, 

Jerusalem,  assize  of,  20. 

Jews,  legislation  respecting,  1S9,  ba- 
nishment of,  127,  289,  558-560. 

John,  sketch  of  his  reign,  1-18; 
abjuration  of,  by  the  barons,  9; 
his  surrender  repudiated,  435. 

Judges  summoned  to  parliament,  272. 

Jury,  assessment  of  taxes  by,  224. 

Juiymen,  qualification  of,  288. 

Justiciar,  alteration  in  the  character 
of,  50,  280,  282,  288. 
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Juftieian— 

Hubert  de  Bargh,    12*45;    his 
fall,  45,  46,  280,  282. 

Stephen  Segrave,  45-50,  53,  308. 

Hugh  Bigod,  79,  80. 

Hugh  le  Despenser,  86,  95,  99. 

FhUip  Basset,  87. 
Justinian,  code  of,  citation  from,  133. 

Keighley,  Henry  of,  imprisoned  by 

l^wwd  I,  157,  161. 
Kenilworth,  dictum  de,  100. 
Kent,  Edmund,  earl  of,  brother  of 

Edward  II,  374,  387,  437 ;   rises 

against  Mortimer  and  is  put  to 

death,  391. 
King,  has  a  superior  in  God  and  the 

law,   12;  the  rez  politicus,  167; 

his  relation  to  parliament  in  1295, 

266 ;    his   personal  influence    and 

preroffatiye,  267  8q» 

—  should  live  of  his  own,  543;  his 
income,  estimate  of,  574-580. 

—  his  list,  594  tqq, 

—  his  power  of  eluding  or  nullifying 
legislation,  609  sqq.;  of  pardon, 
613;  of  rejecting  petitions,  ib,  ; 
his  decisive  voice,  631. 

Kirkby,  John  de,  his  financial  mea- 
sures, 119,  120  ;  dies,  129. 

Knighthood,  distraint  of,  115,  221, 
294  »q. 

Knight  service,  291. 

Knights  of  the  shire,  summoned  in 
1254,  69,  232;  in  1261,  87,  233; 
in  1264,  94.  333  ;  ^^  "65,  97,  233, 
and  from  1294  onwards,  235 ;  form 
part  of  the  third  estate,  196  *qq, ; 
how  elected,  237 ;  did  not  represent 
the  minor  tenants  only,  240.  See 
County  Court  and  Inquest. 

Knights,  wages  of,  241  sq. ;  form  of 
writs  of  summons,  263  sq. 

—  great  political  importance  of,  540. 

Labourers,  statute  of,  420,  428,  454, 

476. 
Lambeth,  treaty  of,  in  121 7,  25,  78. 
Lancaster,  Edmund,  earl  of,  134,  137. 

—  Tliomas,  earl  of,  137, 333 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 337 ;  his  hostility  to  Gave- 
ston,  340;  an  ordainer,  343;  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Gaveston, 
348 ;  pardoned,  350 ;  holds  five 
earldoms,  351  :  refuses  to  follow  the 


king,  354 ;  made  chief  of  the  coun* 
cil,  355 ;  at  war  with  earl  Warenne, 
358 ;  reconciled  with  the  king,  359 ; 
his  obstinacy,  361 ;  rises  against 
Edward,  365  ;  defeated  and  UUed, 
366,  367 ;  Ids  political  ideas,  368  ; 
his  miracles,  372  ;  his  canonisation 
proposed,  387. 
Lanca8ter,Uenry,earl  of  Leicester  and, 
375  ^?*  t  head  of  the  council  ap- 
pointed for  Edward  III,  387;  op- 
poses the  queen  and  Mortimer,  390 ; 
overthrows  them,  391 ;  dies  in  1345, 

4^4- 

—  Henry   of,  earl  of  Derby,  404 ; 

duke  of  Lancaster,  437. 

—  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of,  436 ;  his 
selfish  views  and  great  Influence, 

437  *T'  >  ^^  ^^^  ^^  France,  444, 
445  ;  supports  AUoe  Ferrers,  448  ; 
his  action  in  the  good  parliament. 
450-^55 ;  in  the  minority  of  Richard 
II,  402  sq. ;  violence  of,  465  sq. ;  his 
plan  at  the  parliament  of  Glouces- 
ter, 467 ;  his  relation  to  the  rising 
of  1381,  472 ;  his  palace  sacked, 
479 ;  change  in  his  plans,  485  ;  re- 
turns to  England  in  1389,  507  ;  re- 
forms, 511;  quarrels  with  Arundel, 
513 ;  his  children  legitimated,  515 ; 
at  Arundel's  trial,  520 ;  dies,  526. 

Language,  English,  to  be  used  in  the 
courts  of  law,  434,  607 ;  petition 
aeainst  the  use  of  French,  607. 

Latimer^  lord,  impeachment  of,  451 ; 
one  of  the  executors  of  Edward  III, 
456;  of  the  council  of  Richard  II, 

463. 
Lawyers,  possibly  a  fourth  estate,  198. 

—  not  to  oe  knights  of  the  shire,  445* 
Lazzi,  173. 

L^^tes  from  Rome — 
Gualo,  13-31. 
Fandulf,  31. 
Otho,  55,  70,  208. 
OttoboD,  116,  208. 
Guy,  bishop  of  Sabina,  93. 
L^slation,  right  of,  shared  by  the 
three  estates,  257-260 ;  not  perhaps 
equally,  260. 

—  power  of,  exercised  by  the  king's 
council,  258;  by  the  baronial 
council,  259. 

—  initiated  by  petition,  603 ;  and 
otherwise^  620-^23. 
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Le^iUtioDy  eyiided  by  the  king,  609 
»qq, 

«•—  petitioni  for  repeal  of,  613. 

Leiceiter,  eArk  of.  ^  Montforty 
LancMter. 

Lowesy  bfttUe  and  miae  of,  93. 

Lewis,  son  of  Philip  II,  called  in  by 
the  barons  against  John,  9 ;  his 
arguments  for  inteiferenoe,  f  3-15  ; 
comes  to  England,  15 ;  his  strogj^le, 
33-26;  seizes  Poictou,  36;  dies, 
38. 

Lewis  IX,  arbitrates  between  Henry 
III  and  the  barons,  90,  91. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  in  121 7,  24;  par- 
liament of,  156,  305,  338,  388. 

«-  Bobert  Grosseteste,  bishop  ot  See 
Orosseteste. 

Lincoln,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of,  333, 
337»  340  »?•;  Ml  ordainer,  343; 
regent  of  iSigland,  ib,)  dies,  343, 

351. 
Liyery,  legislation  against,  509,  640. 

Lollards,  471,  473 ;  opposed  to  the 
baronial  purty,  492 ;  &yonred  at 
court,  494;  increase  of,  511 ;  com- 
plaints OT,  512.    6m  Heresy. 

London,  supports  Simon  de  Montfort, 
92 ;  exactions  of  Henry  III  from, 
65 ;  resists  a  tallage  of  Edward  II, 
349;  rises  against  the  government 
in  1326,  385 ;  against  Wycliffe  in 
'377»  459;  in  his  favour  in  1378, 
466. 

—  election  of  representatives  of, 
246. 

Lyons,  Richard,  impeached,  451. 

Maintenance,  legislation  against,  509, 

640. 
Maletote,  of  wool,  148,  653-556, 
Manor,  courts  of,  287. 
Mare,  Peter  de  la,  450;  speaker  of 

the  house  of  commons,  450,  462. 
Marlborough,  statute  of,    loi,   113, 

117,215.  ^ 

Marshall,    unlawful   jurisdiction   of, 

338,  346,  639. 

—  family  of,  311. 

—  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  4 ; 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry 
III,  20-30. 

—  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of 
the  regent>  41 ;  his  widow,  56. 

—  Bichard,  enrl  of  Pembroke,  48,  49. 


Manhall,  Gilboi,  earl  of  Pembfoke, 
50,  56,  59. 

—  the  Bigods.    See  Bigod. 

—  Edmund,  earl  of  Mmli,  455. 

—  Henry  Percy,  456,  459. 
Mercenaries,  290. 

Merchants,  freedom  of,  549;  g^rani 
new  customs  to  Edwajrd  I,  164, 
550  eq, ;  a  sab-estate  of  the  realm, 
200 ;  assemblies  of,  201 ;  onder 
Edward  III,  398;  grant  custom 
without  consent  of  parliament^  41  a ; 
their  loans,  416  eq. 

—  charter  of  the,  164,  337,  345,  549 

sq-f  553- 
->  illegal  taxation  of  wool  through, 

554-65^. 
statute  of,  121,  345. 

—  of  the  staple,  431,  432. 

—  Italian  and  Flemish,  560,  561. 
Merton,  statute  of,  53,  122, 189,  215. 

—  council  aty  in  1258,  76. 

—  Mimsters,  responsibility  of,  588  iq. 
Modus  tenendi  parliamentum,  174, 

209,  266. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  eari  of  Leicester, 
51  ;  his  marrisge,  56;  in  Gasoony, 
73 ;  named  as  one  of  the  provision- 
ary government,  78;  negotiateswith 
Lewis  IX,  82  ;  thwarted  by  Glou- 
cester, 83 ;  goes  to  war,  87,  90 ; 
defeats  the  king  at  Lewes,  93  ;  his 
scheme  of  government,  93  sq, ;  his 
parliament,  96 ;  killed  at  Evesham, 
99 ;  his  character,  103. 

Mortimer,  Sir  Thomas^  arrested,  520. 

—  Roger,  85,  91,  92;  assists  in  the 
government  during  Edward  I*s  ab- 
sence, 108. 

—  Roger,  of  Wigmore,  360,  363 ;  re- 
fuses to  obey  Edward  II,  364;  par- 
doned, 365;  yields,  366  ;  joins  queen 
Isabella,  374;  executes  Edward's 
friends,  378 ;  governs  the  country, 
386 ;  his  fall,  389-392- 

—  Roger,  of  Chirk,  360,  363 ;  par- 
doned, 365 ;  yields,  366. 

—  Edmund,  marries  the  daughter  of 
Lionel  of  Clarence,  436,  449,  450, 

4^3»  4^5- 

—  Roger,   earl   of  March,   declared 

heir  to  the  crown,  490. 
Mortmain,  no,  117,  127,  131,  509. 
Mowbray,  William,  dies,  29. 

—  John,    quarrels    with    Hugh    le 


Indew, 
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Despenser,  363;  iuuiged  in  1322, 

367. 
Mowbrayi  John,  earl  of  Nottingham, 

462. 

—  Thomas,  eail  of  Nottingham,  loins 
the  baronial  opposition  to  Bichard 
II,  492  ;  an  appellant  in  1386,  503 ; 
joins  the  king  in  1397,  518  ;  made 
doice  of  Norfolk,  521 ;  his  quarrel 
with  Henry  of  Lancaster,  525 ; 
banished,  526. 

Naples,  parliaments  of,  173. 

National  cbaraoter,  653  f^^. 

NaTy,  origin  and  growth  of,  300-303 ; 
under  Edward  III,  399. 

Netherlands,  states  general  of  the, 
17a 

Neyille,  John  lord,  impeached,  451. 

— Balph  lord,  made  earl  of  West- 
moreland, 521 ;  joinsHenry  of  Lan- 
caster, 527. 

^  Alexander,  archbishop  of  York, 
493>  499~503  >  impeached  and 
fonnd  guilty,  503,  504 ;  translated 
to  S.  iGidrew*s,  505. 

Nicolas  lY,  taxation  of,  124,  183  tq. 

Nisi  prins,  justioes  of,  284. 

Nobility,  English,  contrasted  with 
foreign,  185 ;  of  blood,  ib. ;  by 
tenure,  186. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl 
of,  390. 

—  See  Bigod,  Mowbray. 
Northampton,  assize  of,  1 1 1. 

—  council  at,  119,  209. 

—  parliaments  at,  330, 390,  397,  470. 
Northampton,  John  of,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 466. 

Northern  lords,  1 1. 
Northumberland,  earls  of.     See  Mow- 
bray, Percy,  Neville. 
Nottingham,  parliament  at,  398. 

—  Mortimer  arrested  at,  391. 

—  Richard  II  consults  tiie  judges  at, 

500  »?. 
— earls  of.    See  Mowbray. 

Oath,  taken  by  Lewis  in  1216,  15. 
See  Coronation. 

—  of  councillors,  271. 

—  of  ministers  of  state,  80,  346,  409, 

Ordainers,  of  1310,  342  $q.\  appoint 
ministers,  354. 


Ordinance,  as  opposed  to  statute,  252, 
278,  427,  615  eqq. 

Ordinances,  of  1310  and  1311,  342- 
347  ;  the  king's  objections  to,  353 ; 
revoked,  369. 

Orlton,  Adiun,  bishop  of  Hereford,  his 
hatred  of  Edward  II,  372  $q. ;  joins 
the  queen,  377,  378;  leads  the  par- 
liament of  T327,  378  9q,\  heads  the 
queen's  party,  385-387 ;  bishop  of 
Worcester,  389 ;  attacks  archbishop 
Stratford,  403 ;  bishop  of  Wincheb- 
ter,  t6.;  dies  in  1345,  414. 

Oxford,  mad  parliament  of,  76;  ar- 
ticles of  the  barons  at,  76  eq. ;  pro« 
visions  of,  78-92,  175,  189. 

~-  university  of,  sends  reoresentatives 
to  parliament,  156. 

—  earls  of.     See  Yere. 

Papacy,  claims  of,  remonstrance  of 
Edward  III  against,  41 2  tq, ;  nego- 
UatioDS  on,  at  Bruges,  447  eq. 

Pardon,  royal  power  of,  613. 

Parishes,  erroneous  calculation  of  the 
number  of,  443. 

Parliament,  name  of,  how  applied, 
35^ ;  general  and  special,  274. 

—  powers  of,  in  the  time  of  John, 
248-251 ;  under  Edward  I,  251- 

a57- 

—  annual,  ordered,  346 ;  petitioned 

fof>  453.  ^44  »?• 

—  place  of,  645. 

—  prorogation  of,  645. 

—  the  mad,  76. 

—  the  good,  447,  6x1 ;  transactions 
of,  448  eqq, 

—  the  merciless,  502-505. 

—  of  Paris,  278. 

Peace,  the,  maintenance  of,  by  the 
county  courts,  219. 

—  discussions  on,  in  parliament,  636. 

—  conservators  of,  219,  239,  286, 388. 

—  justioes  of^  286,  454. 

Peace  and  war,  diiscuasions .  in  par- 
liament on,  348, 631  tqq. 

Peerage,  growth  of  the  idea  of,  185, 
191 ;  definition  of,  193. 

—  rights  of,  vindicatea  by  archbishop 
Stratford,  407,  408. 

Peers,  use  of  the  word,  49,  191,  365, 

405-408,  621. 
Pembroke,  earl  of.    See  Marshall. 

—  Aymer  de  Yalence,  earl  of,  341, 
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343;  GftTWion  oMrrtod  off  fiKun,  348 ; 
his  influence  with  Edwnrd  II,  348, 
352 ;  acta  as  mediator,  359 ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oonncil,  360 ;  is  the  king's 
chief  adviser,  361 ;  mediates  a^n, 
364;  joins  Edward  in  the  war  of 
1322.365;  dies,  374. 
Pembroke,  Lawrence  Hastings,  earl  of, 

403. 

—  John  Hastings,  earl  of,  attacks  the 

clergy,  441. 
Percy,  Henry,  chosen  to  advise  the 
commons  in  IZT^  449;  becomes 
Marshall,  456 ;  in  piurliament  in 
1377*  458 ;  sapports  Wycliffe  at  St. 
Paul's,  459;  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 46a;  quarrels  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  490 ;  refuses  to  fight  for  the 
duke  of  Ireland,  50a  ;  joins  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  527 ;  negotiates  with 
Richard,  528. 

—  Richard  de,  29. 

—  Thomas,  steward  of  Richard  II, 
519 ;  proctor  for  the  clergy,  ib, ; 
made  earl  of  Worcester,  521. 

Perrers,  Alioe,  448  ;  ordinance  passed 
against,  452  ;  recalled,  455  ;  flight 
of,  461 ;  submits,  465  ;  has  promise 
of  redress  in  1398,  522. 

Peter's  pence,  163, 435. 

Petition,  right  of,  260;  how  treated 
in  council  and  parliament,  275-277, 
338;  427,  602-604;  clear  answers 
^7  605  ;  turned  into  statutes,  606- 
609  ;  of  the  magnates,  621  ;  of  the 
clergy,  622. 

•— of  IJncoln  in  1301,  157,  566;  of 
1309.  339*  566  ;  of  1310,  341,  566; 
of  the  good  parliament,  453. 

—  of  right,  250. 

Philipot,  John,  466,  469,  597. 
Plague,  the  great,  of  1349,  418  sg^., 

476. 
Pleas,  common,  withdrawn  from  the 

Exchequer,  155;  chief  justices  of, 

280. 
Poll-tax  of  1377,  459 ;  of  1379,  4^8  ; 

of  1380,  470;  political  importance 

of»  473. 
Praemunientes  oUuse,  204.  SeeClergy, 

Praemunire,  statute  of,  430, 435,  509. 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  251 ;  declara- 
tions on,  510,  525  ;  growth  of  the 
idea  of,  542. 

Primogeniture,  succession  by,  188. 


Privy  seal,  ke^wr  of,  John  WaHham, 

49^- 
Prohibitions,  to  church  assembkiea  and 

courts,  123  sj. 
Prorogation  of  parliament,  645* 
Provison,  statute  of,  430,  508;  sus- 
pension of,  612. 
Purveyance,  abuses  of,  338, 341,  345  ; 
restrained,  155,  341,  402  ;  evila  of, 
described, 423  sg. ;  renounced  by  the 
crown,  434  *q. ;  petitioned  against, 

453- 
^  growth  of  the  right,  564 ;   azoh- 

bishop  Islip's  letter  on,  565  ;  l^s- 

lation  on,  565-568. 

Raleigh,  WUliam,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 54,  63. 

Reading,  council  at,  116. 

Regency,  during  theminority  of  Henry 
III,  20. 

—  council  of,  under  Edward  III,  387 ; 
under  RiohArd  11,  462  sq. 

Revenue,  estimate  of,  574  ^q.;  for 
life,  granted  to  Richurd  II,  522. 

Richiurd  II,  ofBourdeaux,  regent,  444; 
petition  that  he  may  be  shown  to 
the  parliament,  452  ;  his  acoenion, 
461 ;  sketch  of  his  reign,  461-532. 

Ridings  or  trithings,  representatives 
of,  227. 

Roches,  Peter  des,  bishop  of  Win- 
cliester,  justiciar,  18,  20;  guardian 
to  Henry  III,  31 ;  heads  a  party  of 
foreigners,  32,  34 ;  against  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  35,  39 ;  overthrows  him, 
45 ;  is  overthrown  in  turn,  47-50 ; 
dies,  54 ;  said  that  there  were  no 
peers  in  England,  49,  190. 

Runny  mode,  parliamentnm  de,  i. 

S.  Alban's,  knights  summoned  to,  in 
1 261,  87  ;  ecolenastical  council  at, 
182. 

—  rising  of  the  tenants  in  1381,  477. 
Saladin  tithe,  180. 

Salisbury,  council  at,  in  1297,  '3^« 

—  |>arliaments  at,  375,  390,  488. 
Salisbury,  William  Longeepee,  earl  of, 

9»  i5»  n,  38. 

—  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of.  See  Lin- 
coln. 

—  William  Montaoute,  earl  of,  392. 
William  Moutacute  II,   earl  of, 

446,  458,  494. 
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Salisbury,  John  MontAcnte,  earl  of, 

518,  523,  527- 

—  Biohard  Neyille.    See  Neville. 

3ooiland«  169;  parliaments  of,  174. 

—  Alexander  II,  king  of,  16. 

—  transaetioiui  of  Edward  I  wiUi,  128, 
132,  308  «g.;  claimed  by  Boniface 
YIII  aa  a  fief,  158  sq.  \  dealings  of 
Edward  II  with,  396. 

Scrope,  Richard  le,  lord  of  Bolton, 
treasurer,  442 ;  chancellor, 469 ;  and 
<^fif*^»  ^9t  598  i  defends  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  498  ;  a  commissioner  in 

1386,  499- 

—  William  le,  son  of  Richard ;  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  and  treasurer,  518,  521 ; 
beheaded,  527,  53^. 

—  Richard  le,   ardibishop  of  York, 

5^9.  632. 

—  Henry  le,  lord  of  Masham,  446, 

449»  465- 
Scutage,  under  Henry  III,  30, 33,  36, 

42, 47,  60, 61, 65  ;  under  Edward  I, 

122,  124. 

—  regulated  by  the  charter  of  121 7, 

37- 

—  cessation  of,  548. 

Sheriflf,  to  be  annually  elected,  80, 
217  sq.,  401 ;  changes  in  the  mode  of 
appointment,  217;  military  author- 
ity of,  221 ;  power  of,  in  towns,  229; 
to  be  appointed  in  the  Exchequer, 
401 ;  petition  for  annual  elections, 
453 ;  discussion  on,  610. 

Sheriff's  toum,  216,  286  so. 

Shrewsbury,  parliament  (»,  521  9q. 

Sicily,  kingdom  of,  offered  to  Richard 
of  Cornwall,  71 ;  to  Edmund,  ih, ; 
negotiations  about,  72,  86. 

—  great  courts  of,  168. 

Spain,  kings  of,  Henry  II  arbitrates 
between,  209. 

—  cortes  of,  167  tg.,  171,  173. 
Speakers  of  the  house  of  commons — 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  450;  again, 

464. 
Thomas  Hungerford,  458. 
John  Bussy,  516. 
Staples,  ordinance  of,  431,  432,  509. 
Statutes,  of  Merton,  53,   122,    188, 
215. 

—  of  Marlborough,  loi  ,113, 117,  215, 

333. 

—  de  religiosis,  no,  117,   127,  131, 

508. 


Statutes,  quiaemptdres,  1 10, 1 27, 1 89, 
259,  476. 

—  of  Carlisle,  no,  163,  259,  612. 

—  of  Westminster  i,  113,  234,  259, 
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le  bigamis,  114,  277. 

—  of  Rageman,  114,  277. 

—  of  Gloucester,,  1 14. 

—  of  Acton  Bumell,  121,  277,  370. 

—  of  Rhuddlan,  122. 

—  of  Westminster  ii,  122  sq.y  189. 

—  of  Winchester,  122,  155,  220. 

—  of  Westminster  nT,  127. 

—  articuli  super  cartas,  155,  281, 565. 

—  de  finibus  levatis,  154. 

—  de  praerogativa,  189^  651. 

—  de  falsa  moneta,  155,  278. 

—  of  Stamford,  340. 

—  of  Westminster  iv,  363. 

—  of  Cambridge,  505. 

—  of  provisors,  430,  508. 

—  of  praemunire,  430,  509. 

—  of  staples,  431  sq, 

—  of  Northampton,  613. 

—  of  York,  369,  628. 

Steward,  unlawful  jurisdiction  of  the, 
338,  639. 

Stratford,  John,  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 373 ;  draws  an  indictment 
against  Edward  II,  379 ;  his  policy, 
389;  opposes  the  queen  and  Mor- 
timer, 390;  chancellor,  392, 402  «$.; 
leads  the  Lancaster  party,  403 ; 
attacked  by  the  king,  404  sq, ; 
demands  tnal  by  his  peers,  406; 
his  contest,  406-408;  reconciliation, 
408;  dies,  41 4. 

—  Robert,  bishop  of  Chichester,  403 
sq, 

Sweden,  estates  of,  173. 

Tallage,  de  tallagio  non  concedendo, 

148  *g.,  645  ^' 

—  under  Edward  II,  349,  546 ;  at- 
tempted under  Edward  III,  395, 
547  ;  abolished,  402,  548. 

—  of  demesne,  545  sg^. 
Taxation,  by  the  council,  252  ;  right 

of  the  kings  to,  544. 

—  in  the  county  court,  224. 

—  of  the  spirituals,  179-184 ;  voted 
in  convocation,  204  sq, 

—  of  wool.  554-556. 

—  share  of  individuals  in  the  deter- 
mination of,  351*255. 
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Taxes  of  1217  and  1118,  30, 60. 

—  of  1319,  for  the  crumde,  37. 

—  of  I230y  carucage,  36. 

—  of  ia2i,  iontage  of  Biliam,  33,  37. 

—  of  I  a  a  3,  acutage  of  Montgomery ,  34. 
^-  of  1224,  aouti^  of  fiedford,  37. 

—  of  1325,  a  fifteenth,  37,  38, 6a 

—  of  I aa7,  a  tallage,  4a 

—  of  1229,  soutage  of  Kery,  42 ;  papal 
tenth*  43. 

—  of  1230,  icQtage  of  Brittany,  42. 

—  of  1231,  acotage  of  Poictoi],  42. 

—  of  1232,  a  fortieth,  47. 

—  of  1 235,  aid  for  the  marriage  of 
Isabella,  52,  60. 

—  of  1237,  a  thirtieth,  54,  60. 

—  of  1243,  soutage,  61. 

—  of  1345,  Bcutage  'pur  fille  marier,' 
64. 

—  of  1346,  BCutage  of  Gannoc,  65. 

—  of  1347,  11,000  marks,  ^. 

—  of  1353,  Kutage  and  tenths,  68. 

—  of  1354,  69. 

—  of  1357,  53,000  marks  from  the 

cl«rgy>  73- 

—  of  1369,  a  twentieth,  103. 

—  of  1370,  supplementary,  103. 

—  of  1373,  tenths,  108. 

—  of  1275,  customs,  113  ;  a  fifteenth, 
114. 

^  of  1378,  distraint  of  knighthood, 
1 15* 

—  of  1 279,  soutage,  114;  of  the  clergy, 
117  9q, 

—  of  1282,  119. 

—  of  1283,  a  thirtieth,  1 30. 

—  of  1285,  soutage,  122. 

—  of  1288,  papal  tenths,  124. 

—  of  1289,  tallage,  125. 

—  of  1290,  aid  pur  fille  marier,  126  ; 
fifteenth  and  tenth,  127,  128. 

—  of  1 391,  139. 

—  of  1293,  a  fifteenth,  139. 

—  of  1294,  132. 

—  of  1295,  134. 

—  of  1296,  135. 

—  of  1297.  139,  \^2  9qq. 

—  ofi30i,  157. 

—  of  130a,  163. 

—  of  1 303?  new  custom,  164. 

—  of  1304,  164. 

—  of  1306,  thirtieth  and  twentieth, 
164. 

—  of  1307,  a  fifteenth  and  twentieth, 
330. 


Taxes  of  1309,  a  twenty-fifth,  33S. 

—  of  1310,343. 

—  of  1312,  tallage,  349. 

— of  1 3 1 3,  a  fifteenth  and  twentieth, 

350- 

—  of  1 31 5,  a  fifteenth  and  twentieth, 

355-     ^ 

—  of  1 316,  a  fifteenth  and  sixteenth, 

35^- 

—  of  1317,  a  papal  tenth,  358. 

—  of  1319,  a  twelfth  and  e^hteenth, 
361. 

—  of  1320,  363. 

—  of  1322,  370. 

—  of  1327-1331,  395. 

—  of  1 332,  395. 

—  of i333-i335»  39^. 

—  of  1336-1338,397. 

—  of  1339-1340,  399. 

—  of  1342,  412. 

—  of  1344,414. 

—  of  1346,415. 
~  of  1347,  416. 

—  of  1348,  417*2. 

—  of  1351-1359,424  tg. 

—  of  1360-1369,  432,  433. 

—  of  1371,  443-444. 

—  of  1372,  444. 
^  of  1373,  446. 

—  of  1374.  447- 

—  of  1376,  452. 

—  of  1377.  458  ;  poll-tax,  4.W. 

—  of  1377,  to  Richard  II,  464. 

—  of  1 378,  467. 

—  of  1379,  poll-tax,  468. 

—  of  1380,  poll-tax,  470, 

—  of  1381,  1382,484. 

—  of  1382,  488. 

—  of  1383,488. 

—  of  1384,  488-490. 

—  of  1385,  490. 

—  of  1386,  495. 

—  of  1388,  502. 

—  of  1390-1395,507  «g. 

—  of  1397,  515. 

—  of  1398,  52a, 
Temporalities  of  bishops,  388. 
Testaraentaiy  causes,  jurisdiction  in, 

66,  124. 

Tithe,  of  underwood,  627  tq. 

Towns,  constitution  of,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliamentary  period, 
2  28  «2*  \  elections  of  representatives, 
344  »q. 

Treation,  legislation  on,  431. 


hulex. 
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Treamnr,  the  king'i,  growth  in  iin- 
portanee  o^  a  88. 


lUmilf  le  Bret,  45. 

Walter  Mauderc,  45. 

Peter  de  Rivauz,  47. 

Philip  LoTell,  80. 

John  Orakehall,  8o« 

John  Kirkbj,  11^  125,  129. 

Walter  LangUm,  158,  335,  351. 

Walter  Beynolds,  335,  351. 

John  Sandale,  343,  354. 

Walter  of  Norwich,  (Ueut.),  347, 

354- 
Walter  Stapledon,  371,  376,  377. 

William    de    Melton    (abp.    of 
York,  371),  373,  39a. 

AdamOrlton»  385  sqq.f  414. 

Henry  Borgherah,  389. 

Boger  Nor&buigh,  404. 

Robert  Paming,  406. 

William  Edington,  414,  433. 

John  Sheppey,  433. 

Simon  Luigham,  433. 

John  Bamet,  433. 

Thomas  Brantlngham,  433,  440 ; 
again,  506, 

Richard  le  Scrope,  44a. 

Henry  Wakefield,  456. 

Sir  Robert  Hales,  479,  480. 

Sir  Hugh  Sograve,  483,  483. 

Walter  Skirhkw,  496. 

John  Gilbert,  497,  508. 

John  Waltham,  508. 

Roger  Walden,  508. 
Treasurers  of  enbsidies  appointed,  459, 

_  4651  594»  597  »y. 

Tressilian,     Robert,     his     severities 

against  the  rebels  in  1381,  481 ; 
aids  Richard  in  1387,  500  ;  charged 
by  the  appellants,  501  «g. ;  con- 
demned and  executed,  503,  504. 

Trussell,  Sir  William,  proctor  for  the 
parliament  of  1337,  380,  411,  4f;o. 

Tunnage  andpoundage,  444, 446,  557, 
598.    See  Taxes. 

—  properlyapplied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  nayy,  444  s^.,  598. 

Tyler,  Wat,  rebellion  of,  478,  48  a 

Urban  IV,  pope,  88,  95 
Urban  VI,  pope,  505. 

Valence,  William  of  Savoy,  bishop 
elect  of,  53-56,  58,  191. 


Valence,  William  (of  Lusignan)  of, 
half-brother  of  Henry  III,  91. 

— Aymer  ot    See  Pembroke. 

Vere,  Robert  de^  earl  of  Oxford,  486, 
487;  marquess  of  Dublin,  491 ;  duke 
of  Lreland,  tb. ;  supports  Richard 
against  the  barons,  500,  50a;  de- 
feated at  Radcot  Bridge,  50a  ;  con* 
denmed,  504 ;  dies  abroad  50SS. 

Vioecomites  pads,  6. 

VUleins,  education  of,  485,  509. 

Villeoage,  a  cause  of  the  rising  of  the 
commons,  475;  result  of  that  rising 
on,  485. 

Voting  in  Parliament,  365. 

Wages  of  members  of  parliament,  343, 
247. 

Wake,  Thomas,  lord,  378 ;  one  of 
the  council  of  Edward  III  in  his 
minority,  387;  airested  in  1341, 
404. 

Wales,  wars  of  Henry  III  with,  92  ; 
policy  of  Edward  I  in,  11  a,  118, 
I  a  I ;  trial  of  David,  at  Shrewsbury, 
120  tq, ;  wars  with,  13a ;  statute  of, 
308. 

—  represented  in  the  English  parlia- 
ments, 369,  378. 

Walworth,  William,  465,  466,  481, 

597. 
Wardrobe,  accounts  of,  389,  558,  574, 

575,  583. 
Warenne,  John  of,   earl  of  Surrey, 
opposes  Edward  I  on  the  quo  war- 
ranto inquest,  115,  116. 

—  John,  earl  of  Surrev,  supports 
Gaveston,  340;  is  pardoned,  350; 
carries  off  the  countess  of  Lanieaster, 
358  ;  joins  in  the  attack  on  the  De- 
Bpensers,  364 ;  is  pardoned^  365  ; 
on  the  king's  side  in  1333,  368,  376, 
377  ;  one  of  the  council  of  Edward 
III,  387. 

Warwick,  Guy  Beauchamp,  earl  of, 
340.  341 ;  an  ordainer,  343 ;  be- 
heads Gaveston,  348;  paidoned, 
3^;  dies,  351. 

—  Tliomas  Beauchamp,  eari  of,  449, 
458  ;  joins  the  party  opposed  to 
Richard  n,  49a  ;  an  appellant,  503; 
arrested  in  I397t  518;  confesses 
treason  and  is  condemned,  520. 

Westminster,  provisions  of,  83. 
Willoughby,  Richard,  justice,  404;  his 


